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Whilst  Kumaon 

Rise  of  the  Chanda. 


was  thus  broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms  under  rulers  of  different  tribes, 
Katyuri,  Khasiya  and  others,  a  family  estab¬ 


lished  itself  in  the  eastern  parganah  which  succeeded,  though  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  iD  reuniting  the  province  under  on0 
ruler.  The  founder  of  this  family  was  3ora  Chand,  a  Sombansi  or 
Chandrabansi  Rajput.  Two  stories  are  told  as  to  the  manner  in 
"which  he  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Kumaon.  The  first  informs  us 
that  Brahm  Deo1  Katyuri  on  settling  in  Sui  was  opposed  by  the 


1  Another  account  gives  the  name  ns  Baichhla  Deva  and  makes  him  h 
ancestor  of  Dliam  Deo  and  Brahma  or  B*r  Deo.  _  The  Bais  Rajas  were 
of  Ivanauj  in  the  seventh  and  perhaps  also  in  the  eighth  century. 
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Rdwat  Rdja  of  Domkot,  who  refused  to  render  submission  to  one 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  own  country  and  had  not  the  power 
to  enforce  obedience  to  his  authority.  The  people  themselves  were 
divided  into  factions,  each  under  its  own  leader,  who  espoused 
sometimes  the  cause  of  one  Rfija  and  sometimes  that  of  the  other 
according  as  interest  or  prejudice  moved  them.  So  matters  remained 
for  several  years  until  there  was  no  authority  in  the  land  and  every 
one  did  that  which  seemed  good  in  his  own  sight.  The  usual  in¬ 
security  of  person  and  property  ensured  and  worn  out  by  quarrels 
which  were  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  a  few  all  parties  amongst 
the  people  agreed  that  the  absence  of  any  form  of  government  was 
intolerable  and  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  rival  Rajas,  the  people  themselves  should  send  a 
deputation  to  the  plains  to  seek  out  a  cadet  of  some  royal  house 
to  rule  over  them.  The  chief  men  of  Kumaon,  accordingly  des¬ 
patched  a  trusty  messenger  to  visit  the  courts  of  northern  India 
and  select  a  Raja  for  them.  In  those  days  the  lunar  dynasty  of 
Kanauj  was  famous  throughout  Upper  India,  and  Som  Chand,  a 
member  of  that  family,  was  found  at  Jhiisi  an  ancient  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite  the  Daraganj  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Allahabad.  His  horoscope  was  carefully  examined  and  pronounced 
by  the  astrologers  to  contain  all  those  conjunctions  of  the  planets 
which  foretold  a  prosperous  future  and  fitness  for  the  royal  state 
and  he  was  at  once  brought  to  Kumaon  and  installed  at  Champa- 
wat.  The  second  story  makes  Som  Chand  the  brother  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  Baja  of  Kanauj  and  states  that  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Badrin&tli  he  met  Brahm  Deo  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
feeble  old  man  that  he  was  invited  to  remain  in  Kumaon.  Som 
Chand  consented  and  received  the  daughter  of  Brahm  Deo  in 
marriage  aud  with  her  as  dowry  fifteen  blxia  of  land  in  Champawat 
and  considerable  grants  in  the  Bhabar  and  Tarei.  There  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Som  Chand  ever  existed  or 
at  least  that  we  can  accept  as  history  the  stories  told  regarding 
him  and  his  immediate  successors  in  the  local  traditions.  It  seems 
better,  however,  to  give  this  local  history  exactly  as  it  exists  and  to 
state  the  reasons  for  distrusting  portions  of  it  in  iheir  proper  place. 
There  is  no  written  history  of  Kumaon  and  the  statements  which  are 
made  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are  simply  based  on  traditions 
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many  of  which  were  collected  during  the  long  Rod  laborious 
life  of  the  late  Rudradatta  Pant,  a  learned  Brahman  of  Almora, 
and  which  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Sir  John  Strachey.  Re¬ 
search  has  contributed  very  many  additions  and  much  corroborative 
matter  and  on  the  whole  these  traditions  may  be  considered  quite 
aa  fairly  trustworthy  in  the  earlier  years  as  any  other  similar 
accounts  in  India,  and  in  the  later  years  they  appear  to  be  more 
accurate  and  complete  than  any  other  similar  records  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  ought  not  to  be  considered  strange  that 
there  should  be  so  few  writings  in  existence  relating  to  the  times 
of  the  former  Rajas  of  this  country,  if  due  regard  be  bad  to  its 
history'.  In  Garhwal  few  of  the  old  families  were  left  at  the  British 
occupation  and  the  official  records  hail  been  burned  by  the  Gor- 
khalis.  In  Kumaon,  too,  the  successive  revolutions  led  to  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  property  amongst  the  adherents  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being  in  power  and  all  the  old  records  were  either  destroyed 
or  disappeared. 

Accepting,  however,  Som  Chand  as  an  historical  personage,  the 

main  features  of  the  several  stories  regard- 
Chtnd  chronology.  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

ing  him  may  be  resolved  into  the  very  pro¬ 
bable  and  simple  statement  that  he  came  to  Kumaon  as  an  adven¬ 
turer  and  being  of  Rajput  blood  married  the  daughter  of  the  petty 
Raja  of  Sui  and  in  course  of  time  supplanted  his  father-in-law. 
But  before  we  proceed  further  we  must  examine  the  Chand  chro¬ 
nology  more  closely  aud  endeavour  to  discover  some  approximately 
correct  date  to  which  we  can  assign  their  settlement  in  Kumaon. 
Two  dates  are  commonly  giveu  for  this  immigration  ;  one  is  742 
or  757  V.  S.  corresponding  to  G85  or  700  A.  D.,  and  the  other  is 
1235  Y.  Sanvat  or  1178  A.D.  Even  amongst  those  who  adhere  to 
the  former  dates  there  are  variations  in  the  successions  and  lengths 
of  reigns  which  are  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to  reconcile. 
We  shall  therefore  place  the  reader  in  as  good  a  position  as 
ourselves  for  exercising  a  judgment  in  this,  matter  by  giving 
the  three  principal  lists  which  for  convenience  we  will  call 
A,  B,  and  C.  The  list  A.  was  obtained  from  Rudradatta  Pant 
already  mentioned  ;  list  B.  from  Bhiraa  Siuha,  titular  Ruja  of 
Kumaon  at  Almora,  and  list  C.  from  an  official  report  made 
in  1849  A.  D. 
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List  of  Chand  princes. 


— 

Name*. 

Date  or  accession  acoobdino  to  tub  Yikbama 
Santat  and  lbngtu  or  bkign. 

— 

U. 

B.  and  C. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Reign. 

1. 

Soma 

Chand 

M* 

767 

91 

if 

21 

9. 

Atms 

19 

•  •• 

77* 

19 

sHs mb. 

7 

3. 

Pujuna 

If 

797 

18 

18 

4. 

Indra 

ft 

•a* 

816 

SO 

io 

1. 

Sonsar 

9 1 

836 

18 

e 

Stidha 

f9 

*** 

870 

816 

IO 

7. 

Hammira 

If 

•  •• 

890 

826 

17 

8. 

Bin'a 

M 

•  •  ■ 

9  13-26 

13 

843-56 

11 

Khasiya  interregnum 

926-1192 

196 

855-1067 

213 

9. 

Blra 

Chand 

1 122 

15 

1007 

13 

10. 

Bupa 

It 

••• 

1  137 

13 

1080 

11. 

Lachclilimi  ,, 

1150 

20 

1100 

8 

19. 

Dharma 

9f 

•  •• 

1170 

8 

1108 

19 

IS. 

Knrma 

It 

••t 

1178 

19 

1127 

9 

14. 

Kalyan 

99 

•  •• 

1 197 

9 

1 1 36 

21 

16. 

Rirbhiya 

fl 

••• 

1206 

21 

1157 

7 

16. 

Nara 

If 

•  •  • 

1227 

7 

1164 

18 

17. 

Ranaki 

99 

••• 

1234 

18 

1182 

31 

It  wi)l  be  seen  that  the  names  in  all  three  lists  agree  but  there 
are  differences  in  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  pre-Khasiya 
Rajas  and  a  transfer  of  the  reigns  of  those  who  come  afterwards 
which  may  well  be  due  to  the  errors  of  copyists.  For  the  next 
series  all  three  copies  differ  in  the  length  of  the  reigns  and  one 
gives  a  different  order  of  succession  : — 


Date  op  accession  according  to  the  Vikbaka  oantat  and 
LENGTH  OP  UEIGJT. 


Kames. 

B. 

c. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

— 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

18.  Rama  Chand  ... 

1252 

10 

1213 

7 

1192 

21 

19.  Bbikuia  „ 

1262 

21 

1220 

19 

7 

20.  Meglia  „ 

1283 

7 

1239 

9 

19 

91.  Dhy  inu  „ 

1290 

19 

1248 

14 

1239 

1 

22.  Parbata  „ 

13U9 

9 

1262 

21 

22 

23.  Thohar  „ 

1318 

14 

1283 

7 

1262 

21 

24.  Kalyan  „ 

1332 

21 

1290 

18 

7 
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The  difference  between  the  liati  ‘  B  ’  and  '  C  ’  i«  probably  due 
to  the  copyist  of  list  'O’  mistaking  in  some  instances  the  date  of 
decease  for  the  date  of  accession.  Both  these  lists  make  Garur  Gy4n 
Chand,  the  successor  of  Kaly&n  Chand  differing  in  this  respect 
from  list  A  : — 


Names. 

| 

A. 

B 

c. 

Names. 

Reign. 

Acces¬ 

sion. 

Reign. 

Aeoaa- 

aion. 

Reign. 

SB.  Trllokl  Chand, 

1353 

n 

Guru  Gyau  Chand 

1306 

10 

1990 

IS 

IS.  Dainara  „ 

1300 

Kfl 

Udhyan 

m 

1310 

mm 

iau« 

10 

17.  Dharraa  „ 

1378 

mm 

Atma 

1333 

HI 

1810 

IT 

SB.  AbhAya  „ 

H01 

B9 

Trllokl 

99 

1343 

1380 

IS 

S9.  Garur  Gyan  „ 

1431 

45 

Damara 

99 

1300 

19 

SO.  Hariliar  „ 

1470 

1 

Dharma 

1303 

■El 

31.  Udhyiu  ,, 

1477 

1 

Abhaya 

99 

1330 

n 

SS.  Atuia  „ 

1476 

1 

Harl 

99 

1391 

19 

83.  Harl  ,, 

1479 

1 

Vikrama 

99 

1410 

9 

84.  Vikrama  „ 

1480 

14 

Blurnti 

99 

1419 

19 

35.  Bhfratl  „ 

1494 

94 

Ratona 

1438 

9 

30  Katana  „ 

37.  Kirati  „ 

1618 

1540 

97 

15 

Kirti 

Pratapa 

99 

99 

1447 

1400 

10 

10 

•  Aa 
InB. 

►  Ae 
InB. 

38.  Partab  „ 

1600 

14 

Tara 

99 

1470 

17 

39  T4ra  „ 

1574 

10 

MAnik 

If 

1499 

11 

40.  Miinlk  „ 

1690 

mm. 

Kali  KalyAn 

99 

1001 

18 

41.  Kill  KalyAn  u 

1699 

SI 

Fateh 

99 

1091 

0 

4S.  PnnlorPuran,; 

1008 

91 

Bhikhina 

pf 

1  osc 

90 

43.  Bhiklima  or 

1019 

SI 

Kalyau 

99 

1009 

90 

Bhiahma  „ 

Rudra 

M 

1077 

■ 

44.  Balo  KalyAn  „ 

1017 

8 

40.  Rudra  „ 

1095 

H 

| 

■ 

We  have  several  grauts  of  Rudra  Chand  dating  from  1459 


Saka=1567  A.D.  to  1518  Saka=1596  A.D.  which  agrees  with  the 
dates  given  in  list  A.  viz.  1567  to  1597  A.D.  and  since  as  soon 
as  we  come  to  apply  corroborative  evidence  we  find  it  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  three  we  may  well  accept  it  for  all  so  far  as  it 
goes.  We  have  an  inscription  of  Vikrama  Chand  dated  1423  A.D. 
which  also  agrees  with  the  date  given  to  that  prince  in  list  A.  and 
again  an  inscription  of  the  Mankoti  Raja. 

Though  accepting  the  later  dates  it  seems  impossible  to  retain 

Earlier  date,  cannot  be  those  8iven  for  the  earlier  members  of  the 
*CC€Pted-  family.  If  we  retain  700  A.  D.  as  the 

date  of  Som  Chanda  accession  we  shall  have  to  crowd  the  coming 
of  Sankara,  the  vast  political  revolutions  consequent  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Buddhism,  the  reigns  of  the  thirteen  Katydri  Rajas 
known  from  inscriptions  (three  of  whom  ruled  over  twenty  years 
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each)  and  the  reigns  of  their  successors  into  the  sixty-six  years 
between  the  visit  of  Hwen  Thsang  and  the  accession  of  Som 
Chand.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  length  of  the  reigns  given  in  the  lists  which  will  admit  of 
any  considerable  correction.  The  first  eight  reigns  alone  appear 
unusually  long,  yet  they  give  an  average  of  only  twenty-one  years, 
a  by  no  means  impossible  chronology.  Still  we  cannot  accept 
the  initial  date  and  the  only  way  open  for  reconciling  the  dates 
in  the  list  with  facts  is  either  to  reject  Som  Chand  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  up  to  Thohar  Chand  as  inventions  of  later  years  or  to 
accept  them  and  revise  their  chronology.  •  If  we  retain  Som 
Chand  and  his  successors  as  historical  personages  we  must  aban¬ 
don  the  story  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  last  Kat- 
yiiri  prince  of  R&li  Kumaon.  Som  Chand  may,  indeed,  have 
married  the  daughter  of  a  hill-prince  but  considering  that  the 
Katytiri  family  must  have  then  been  settled  in  Joshimath  and 
their  later  seat  R&rttikeyapura  was  yet  unknown,  the  connection 
of  their  name  with  the  bride  of  Som  Chand  must  have  been  made 
many  years  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place.  If  we  abandon 
the  connection  between  Som  Chand  and  Brahm  Deo  there  is  little 
need  for  further  adjustment,  but  if  we  retain  the  names  and  the 
story  we  must  amend  the  chronology.  The  only  suggestion  that 
appears  possible  to  me  in  this  case  is  to  omit  altogether  the 
Ehasiya  interregnum  as  an  interruption  in  the  Chand  chronology. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Rhasiya  dynasty  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  that  of  the  Chands  and  only  came  into  collision  with 
them  when  Sonp&l  Rhasiya  and  Bira  Chand  finally  decided  the 
question  of  the  pretensions  of  their  respective  families  to  the  tract 
along  the  R&li.  In  one  of  the  lists  and  in  an  old  tradition  Bira 
is  made  a  grandson  of  Sonsdr  Chand  and  not  a  mere  descendant 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  descendants  of  Sonsdr  Chand. 
should  be  so  well  known  as  at  once  to  be  selected  to  fill  the 
throue  if  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  his  family  occupied  Cbam- 
p&wat.  We  might  therefore  fairly  omit  the  reigns  of  the  Rhasiya 
Bajas  as  an  interruption  of  the  Chand  chronology,  and  taking  the 
more  moderate  reigns  for  this  period  given  in  the  list  B.  we  arrive 
at  the  date  1010  S&nvat  or  953  A.D.  for  the  accession  of  Som 
Chand. 
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There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestioo 
„  ....  that  the  Chand  history  commences  at  a 

Hantkdeb’s  statement.  „ 

much  later  date.  The  date  1235  Sanvat 
or  1178  A.D.  would,  if  we  retained  the  existing  names,  compel  us 
to  crowd  into  the  period  between  1178  A.D.  and  1423  A.D., 
the  well -ascertained  date  of  Vikrama  Chand,  some  thirty-four 
reigns,  ana  thus  allow  only  seven  years  to  a  reign,  a  very  low  and 
improbable  average.  From  a  memorandum,  made  for  Government 
by  Mr.  W.  Fraser  in  1813,  on  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
the  celebrated  Kumaoni  statesman  Harakdeb  Joski,  the  early 
history  of  the  Chands  is  thus  given  : — “  The  hist  Raja,  a  Rujpiit 
by  birth  Thohar  Chand,  was  taken  from  Jbusi  at  the  age  of  16  or 
17.  His  son,  grandson  and  great-grandson  succeeded  when  the 
line  became  extinct.  On  this  event,  a  second  person  descended 
direct  from  the  uncle  of  Thohar  Chand  by  name  GyAn  Chand  was 
brought  from  Jhtisi  and  placed  on  the  throne."  In  the  account 
of  the  succession  to  Thohar  Chand  one  list  makes  Garur  Gy  An 
Chand  sixth  and  the  other  makes  him  seoond  in  descent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  more  correct  list  he  ascended  the  gaddi  in  1374 
A.D.  and  Thohar  Chand  commenced  to  reign  in  1261  A.D.  The 
latter  date  is  just  thirty-eight  years  after  the  date  on  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  D&lu  Raja  Kr&cballa  noticed  hereafter,  which  shows  us 
that  some  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Thohar  Chand  there 
were  Chandrabansis  in  K&li  Kumaon.  Of  the  three  names  given 
in  the  inscription  not  one  agrees  with  any  name  in  the  lists,  but 
unless  we  may  suppose  two  or  three  families  of  the  same  dan  of 
equal  importance  in  the  same  tract  these  Chands  of  Kr&challa’s 
inscription  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Chands  of  tradition, 
and  therefore  Thohar  Chand  can  hardly  have  been  the  first  of  his 
race  in  Kumaon  although  he  was  probably  the  first  to  attain  to 
other  than  very  local  importance.  We  gather  this  much,  however, 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  least  three  Chan- 
drabansi  chiefs  held  the  position  of  mandalit s  or  heads  of  circles  as 
the  smaller  fiscal  sub-divisions  were  called  and  that  they  then  owed 
fealty  to  the  Raja  of  Doti  and  in  no  respect  differed  from  tbe 
R&wat  Khasiya  chiefs  their  neighbours.  The  latter  alone  have 
the  title  of  Raja,  and  the  inference  follows  that  the  power  and 
influence  which  the  later  traditions  assign  to  the  earlier  Chanda, 
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if  true  at  all,  must  be  taken  as  referring  only  to  the  mandat  or 
circle  alone  within  which  they  exercised  authority. 


6ombansis  of  Jhual. 


Sir  H.  M.  Elliot1  states  that  Som  Chand  was  &  Chandel  and 
not  a  Chandrabansi  and  that  he  came  from 
Jbnnsi,  not  Jhtisi ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  either  of  these  changes  in  the  local  account.  Tradition  is 
unanimous  in  representing  the  family  as  of  the  Sombansi  clan,  and 
the  name  Jh&nsi  was  not  known  until  its  foundation  by  Blr 
Sinh  Deo  in  the  reign  of  Jahtingfr.*  Jhtisi  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city  called  Pratishthaua  and  contained  a  Rajput  colony  at  a 
very  early  date.  The  Sombansis  of  Parttibgarh  in  Oudh  state 
that  the  original  seat  of  their  clan  was  Jliusi ;  that  Sukrama  Sinh, 
one  of  their  ancestors  who  lived  there,  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  went  to  Neptil,  the  second  to  Hardui,  and  the  third  re¬ 
mained  at  Jbtisi.  The  son  of  the  last  was  cursed  by  a  Musalman 
fakir  and  lost  his  kingdom  in  consequence.  If  we  assign  Som 
Chand  to  this  family  we  shall  have  to  place  him  much  later 
than  the  date  given  by  Elliot,  1178  A  D.  This  latter  date,  how¬ 
ever,  is  clearly  derived  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Batten’s  notes*  quoted  below 
and  has  no  authority  of  its  own.  Like  most  of  the  dates  given 
here  it  is  founded  on  information  received  from  some  of  the 
Kumaon  Brahmans.  From  an  old  inscription  dated  in  1027  A.D., 
found  at  Jhusi,  it  appears  that  a  Rajptit  family  then  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tract  of  country  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges 
near  PrayAg,  an  ancient  name  of  Allahabad.  The  names  given 
are  ‘Vijayapala,  Adyaptila  and  Tri  loch  acapnia,  and  this  would 


*  Beamos’  Elliot,  I.,  73  1  Gazetteer,  I.,  438.  *  Report  on 

Kamaon  and  Gorhwal,  page  164  j  Mr.  Batten’s  note  on  this  date  is  na  follows.- — 
"On  a  reference  to  contemporaneous  history  we  find  that  the  year  1 134  A. D. 
ia  the  date  generally  fixed  for  the  conquest  of  Kanauj  by  the  arms  of  Kutb-ud- 
din,  the  Lieutenant  of  Shahah-ud-din,  and  also  that  1 196  A  D.  saw  him  extend 
his  victories  across  the  Ganges  to  Budaun.  It  is  I  think  extremely  probable 
that  au  incorrect  tradition  may  bare  anticipated  the  commencement  of  the 
Chand  dynaaty  in  Kumaon  by  16  years,  and  that  in  the  great  revolution  which 
tranaferred  the  empire  of  the  Uaugetic  plain  as  far  as  Benares  from  the 
Ralitora  to  their  Muhammadan  victors,  when  the  dispersion  of  numerous  power¬ 
ful  Hindu  tribes  took  place  everywhere;  among  (hem  the  earliest  Chand  and  hia 
follower#  found  their  way  to  Kumaon.  But,  whether  the  elevation  of  this  race 
in  the  bills  preceded  or  followed  the  fall  of  the  Kauauj  kingdom,  the  shock  of 
that  fall  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
hardly  to  have  been  arrested  at  Budaun  and  the  lower  parts  of  Katehir.  The 
rule  of  the  hill  powers,  whether  Khasiya  or  Chand,  if  it  had  survived  at  all  the 
decadence  of  the  Katyuru  line,  and  the  breaking  of  the  Rajputs  petty  chief- 
ships,  must  have  been  rudely  shaken  at  this  period.”  *  As.  Res.  XVII., 

•21 :  J.  ▲.  S.  Ben.,  XXXI.,  6. 
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show  us  that  so  late  as  the  first  qu&rtei  of  the  eleventh  century  a 
Rajptit  colony  existed  at  Jhlisi  from  which  the  Kumaon  Chands 
might  have  come.  Jhfisi  is  also  traditionally  connected  with  the 
kingdom  known  as  Harhong  k£  raj,  where  the  cruel  and  foolish  RAja 
Uarbong  lived.  Elliot  gives  some  account  of  his  life  and  character, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  Sombansi  legend  apparently  refers  when 
stating  that  the  grandson  of  Sukrama  Singh  was  cursed  by  a 
Musahnan  fakir.  The  MusalmAns  Bay  that  Harbongpur  was  des¬ 
troyed  and  Jhlisi  built  and  consecrated  by  Sayyid  Ali  Murtaca, 
who  died  as  late  as  1359  A.D.,  but  this  tradition  is  little  to  be 
trusted,  for  many  acts  are  assigned  to  this  s&iut  which  must  have 
taken  place  long  before  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Hindus  simi¬ 
larly  ascribe  the  death  of  Harbong  and  the  revolution  in  Jhlisi  to 
Machchhindra  and  Gorakhn&tb,  their  great  miracle-workerB.  The 
first  is  the  great  Buddhist  patron  saint  of  Nepal,  Padmapaui-AryA- 
valokiteswara-MachchhindranAtha.  Gorakhndtha,  according  to 
the  Nepal  annals,1 '  visited  the  valley  in  order  to  see  the  great 
Machchhindra  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Bar-deva  in  the  Kaligata 
year  3023  or  521  A.D.  Now  Bar-deva  is  seventh  in  descent  from 
the  Lichchhavi  Ansu-Yarma,  who  was  Raja  of  Nepal  shortly 
before  Hwen  Thsang  visited  the  valley  in  637  A.D.,  so  that  the 
Nepalese  Machchhindra  may  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  From  other  sources,  however,  we  know  that 
Gorakhndth  must  have  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century*  and  that  he 
was  fifth  in  spiritual  descent  from  a  Matsyendra  or  Machchhindra, 
who  therefore  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  or  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Sayyid  Ali  Murtaza.  We  must,  therefore,*  reject  both 
traditions  and  refer  to  the  Musalm&n  historians.  Abul  Fazl  tells 
us  that  Mahmud  made  two  expeditions  to.  Benares  one  in  1019  and 
another  in  1022  A.D.,  but  these  are  not  mentioned  by  other  histo¬ 
rians  and  the  inscription  in  1027  A.D.  show's  that  even  if  they  took 
place  Jhusi  was  not  affected.  In  1033  A.D.,  however,  we  have  an 
account*  of  the  conquest  of  Benares  by  Ahmad  Ni&ltigin,  who 
crossed  the  Ganges  and  marching  along  the  left  bank  “unexpectedly 
arrived  at  a  city  which  is  called  Benares  and  which  belonged  to  the 
territory  of  Gang.  Never  had  a  Muhammadan  army  reached  this 
place,”  and  this  we  would  take  as  the  date  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
1  Wright’s  Nepal,  140.  *  Wilton,  I.,  SIS.'  •  Dowwn’s  Hllet,  U„  1SS. 

( A 
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Rajput  family  who  ruled  in  Jhtisi.  Our  adjusted  date  for  Sori 
Chand’s  accession  is  only  fifty-eight  years  before  the  raid  of 


Nfaltigin. 

The  portion  of  Kumaon  lying  along  the  Kali  has  traditions1  of 
Us  own  regarding  its  early  history  which 
Kilt  Kumaon.  help  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  the 

country  ac  the  time  of  the  Chand  immigration.  The  name  ‘  Ku- 
maun’  had  here  its  origin  for  Vishnu,  in  his  tortoise  incarnation, 
dwelt  for  three  whole  years  oq  K6nadeo,*  which  ever  afterwards  was 
called  Kurm&chala  and  hence  the  modern  name  KumaoD.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Chanda  had  settled  in  Almora  that  the  name 


Kumaon  covered  its  present  limits  and  K&li-Kumaon  was  restricted 
to  its  original  signification.  The  people  generally  call  themselves 
KutnAi  or  K&li-Kumai,  but  in  common  conversation  are  known  by 
the  names  of  the  fiscal  sub-divisions  in  which  they  reside  or  are 
spoken  of  as  Khasiyaa  by  persons  belonging  to  castes  other  than 
their  own.  The  mythological  tradition  regarding  Kumaon  tells  us 
that  the  Lohugbat  valley  and  its  neighbourhood  was,  in  the  Satya 
ages,  inhabited  by  the  Devas,  Daityas  and  Rakshasas.  When 
Rama  slew  the  Rakshasa  Kumbha-karna,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the 


demon  and  sent  it  to  Kumaon  by  the  hands  of  Hanuman,  who  cast 
it  on  the  hill  of  Kurroachala.  The  skull  filled  with  water  and  be¬ 


came  a  lake  some  four  koa  square,  and  many  of  the  Daityas  and 
Rakshasas  perished  in  its  waters.  The  lake  remained  during 
the  Treta  and  Dwapara  ages*  and  it  was  not  until  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  Vishnu  as  Krishna  took  place  that  any  change  occur¬ 
red.  Ghatotkacha,  son  of  Bhimasena  by  the  Rakshasi  Hidimbf, 
invaded  Kumaon  and  was  slam  by  Kurina,  Raja  of  Angadesa. 
Bhimasena  subsequently  arrived  and  avenged  the  slaughter 
of  his  son  and  kinsmen  and  to  commemorate  the  event  erected 


and  endowed  two  temples  ;  one  in  honour  of  Ghatotkacha  and 
the  other  in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  Rakshasi  HidimM.  The 


temple  dedicated  to  Ghatotkacha,  who  is  now  known  as  Ghatka- 
debta,  is  situate  on  the  hill  above  Phungar,3  one  mile  to  the  east 
of  Champuwat,  and  the  other  is  on  the  same  hill  a  little  lower  down, 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  IocaI  folk-lore  and  traditions  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  history  of  Kumaon  are  faithfully  reproduced  frotn  (he  notes  of 
the  late  Kuclradatta  Pant.  1  A  peak  in  Path  Charai  to  the  cast  of 

Chninpawnt.  3  Bhima  is  said  to  have  chosen  this  site  because  the 

inhabitants  were  Raksh&aas  and  of  the  same  tribe  as  Uidirubi. 
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so  that  the  blood  of  goats  sacrificed  to  Gbatku  is  said  to  mingla 
with  that  of  the  offerings  to  Hidimbi.  Bhimaaena  then  broke 
the  banks  of  the  lake  which  were  formed  of  the  bony  substanoe  of  the 
skull  of  Kuinbha-karna  and  let  ont  the  waters  which  became  the 
source  of  the  Oandaki,  now  known  as  the  Gidhiya  river.  The  old¬ 
est  seat  of  government  in  the  tract  was  at  Shi  in  the  Lohughit 
valley,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Sun  exist 
amidst  a  clump  of  lofty  deoddr  (Indian  cedar).  The  capital  was  then 
transferred  to  Domkot  or  Donkot,  whose  ruler  was  a  Khasiya 
Thakur  of  the  Rawat  clan.1  The  oldest  of  the  existing  forts  is  that 
of  Katolgarh. 


8om  Chand,  943-S7  4  A  D. 


When  Som  Chaad  came  to  Kumaon  he  built  the  first  home  of 
the  Chands  oa  the  fifteen-acre  plot  received  by  him  from  bis  father- 

in-law  and  called  it  B'Aj-bfinga,*  which  sub¬ 
sequently  gave  place  to  the  name  Champ4- 
wat.  He  found  the  country  divided  into  a  number  of  small  pattis, 
in  each  of  which  Was  a  semi-independent  ruler.  These  again  took 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  two  great  factions,  the  Mhrds*  and  tha 
Phartiy&ls.  Perhaps  in  the  entire  history  of  India  there  is  no 
record  of  such  bitter  and  loug-eontinued  strife  as  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial  between  these  two  parties.  To  their  internecine 
strife  is  to  be  attributed  the  intrusion  of  the  Chands  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  downfall  of  the  same  family  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  defeat  of  our  levies  under  Hearsey  in  1815  and  the  litiga¬ 
tion  in  the  Nain  Singh  case*  in  1867.  In  the  year  of  grace  1883, 
the  feeling  is  as  stroug  as  it  was  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  an  alien  ruler  like  Som  Chand  may 
readily  be  understood  under  the  light  of  modern  experience.  Som 


1  Remain*  consisting  of  old  walls  and  chabtitrat  are  still  to  be  teen  on  tha 
site  of  Doinltot,  and  persons  who  claim  descent  from  the  Rawat  Raj  is  survi»® 
in  G  uindes  and  Tillage  Sili  in  Chiral.  Every  male  child  born  in  the  TUwat’a 
family  use  to  hare  a  mark  on  iti  neck  by  which  it  was  known,  but  since  royal 
power  departed  from  them  the  mark  his  disapj>eared.  ’  *  *r  royal  ‘fort,*  to 

distinguish  it'  from  the  ordinary  forts  of  the  Khasiya  chiefs.  Similarly  tha 
word  •  raid/  for  quilt  was  never  used  until  the  Gorkhsli  invasion  from  its 
likeness  in  sound  to  the  title  “Rijn  R<n<ii  ”  borne  by  the  Kumson  princes, 
nor  would  the  Dchli  officials  call  the  Garhwali  Rajas  *  NUt  ’  because  of 
its  being  pronounced  like  ‘  Shah  they  always  gave  the  afflr  •  Sinha  ’  «n-te*d. 
»  The  Maras  out  of  Kili  Kumaon  are  known  as  Muhuras,  but  the  Maras  of 
Sul  state  that  the  luttcr  arc  merely  the  bearers  of  the  Raja’s  dandi  jfrmhiir) 
or  palnnquin.  The  people  of  Ryuni,  mar  R.inikhct,  who  were  subsequently 
appointed  to  this  office,  were  of  the  Mnhurn  caste  correswndipg  to  the  Kali  .r*.  of 
the  plains  The  word  •  mn/m-a  ’  may  be  accepted  as  the  generic  term,  the  word 
‘minx'  being  peculiar  to  Kali  Kumaon.  4  Nain  Singh  was  a  Mara. 
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Chand  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  first,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Tardgi  clan,  subdued  the  Rdwat  Raia  and  having 
brought  his  small  territory  into  a  semblance  of  order,  invited  the 
petty  chiefs  and  the  beads  of  the  factions  to  attend  his  darb&r,  He 
treated  each  of  the  latter  with  equal  honour  and  when  he  had  as¬ 
certained  their  power  and  the  number  of  their  adherents,  he  made 
the  head  of  one  faction  the  chief  adviser  and  minister  in  civil 
matters  and  the  head  of  the  other  faction  chief  of  his  forces.  The 
principal  village  of  the  Maras  was  Kot  with  the  fort  oi  the  Katol- 
garh  and  the  chief  village  of  the  Phartiyftls  was  Dungari  near  SAi, 
and  the  headmen  of  these  villages  were  the  first  Diw&n  and  Bakshi 
of  the  new  state.1  Som  Chand  next  reviewed  the  village  rights  and 
constitution.  He  revived  the  ancient  system  of  headmen  in  each 
village  called  bUrhas  and  flat/d«a8,who  were  responsible  for  the  police 
and  fiscal  arrangements  of  their  respective  villages  or  groups  of  vil¬ 
lages.  This  was  so  very  old  an  institution  in  these  hills  that  the  Idr- 
haa  of  Chaukur  and  Phungar  declared  to  Som  Chand  that  their  office 
had  come  down  to  them  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  original 
Daitya  rulers  of  Kumaon.  The  claim  was  allowed  and  permission 
was  given  to  them  to  receive  fees  as  representatives  of  the  old  rulers 
in  all  cases  of  trial  by  ordeal.  The  kdmddra  or  immediate  courtiers 
of  Som  Cband  were  Joshis  andBishts  and  MRdiiliya  Pfcndes  of  the 
Kanaujiya  sub-division  from  the  plains.  The  general  civil  and 
military  administration  was  entiusted  to  the  Joshis,  whilst  the 
Bishts  and  Pandes,  who  were  Brahmans  of  a  superior  caste,  held  the 
offices  of  guru ,  purohit,  paurdnik,  baid  and  basoya.  These  last 
were  also  called  Chautara*  Brahmans,  or  those  who  did  the  four 
quarters  of  the  work  of  the  Raja.  Som  Chand  must  have  had 
considerable  support  to  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission  the  turbulent 
clans  of  his  adopted  country  and  hand  over  hiB  small  state  intact 
to  his  son.  At  bis  death  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife  the 
southern  half  of  the  present  parganah  and  by  right  of  conquest,  the 
remainder.  To  this  may  be  added  Dby&uirau  and  parts  of  the 
Rangor  and  Salam  pattis  of  Chaugarkha.  Som  Chand,  however, 
held  all  this  tract,  as  many  of  his  successors  did,  as  feudatory  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Doti  to  whom  he  paid  tribute,  so  that  at  this  stage 

* '  two  villages  are  still  lookeil  on  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  respec^ 

live  Met  ions  and  arteuch  in)iuf>itc<l  by  people  of  its  own  party.  term 

now  used  at  4  title,  borne' by  the  junior  members  of  tho  Raja's  family  in  fiepti. 
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of  their  fortunes  the  Chand  family  was  little  better  off  than  the 
majority  of  the  more  important  landholders  in  the  province. 

Som  Chand  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Atma  Chand,  and  though 
Atma  Chand  and  hl»  little  remarkable  or  worth  recording  took 
successors,  97#  —  loss  A.D.  until  the  reign  of  Bins  Chand,  the 

tradition  regarding  him  affords  grounds  for  leading  us  to  suppose 
that  the  work  of  consolidating  the  power  and  influence  of  the  little 
state  none  the  less  progressed.  We  are  told  that  the  rulers  of  all  the 
neighbouring  petty  states  paid  court  to  AtmeChaud  at  Champiiwat 
Some  said  that  they  did  so  because  they  feared  lest  they  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  process  of  extension  which  they  had  no  doubt 
would  be  carried  out  as  vigorously  by  his  successors  as  had  been 
done  by  Som  Chand  himself.  Others  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  Atma  Chand  was  on  his  mother’s  side  a  Katyiiri  and 
therefore  entitled  to  their  allegiance.  The  solidity  of  the  basis  of  the 
Chand  power  assumed  for  the  family  at  this  time  by  the  local  an¬ 
nalists  may  easily  be  gathered  from  these  excuses  for  their  submis¬ 
sion  made  by  those  who  were  naturally  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  strangers.  Atma  Chand  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Purana,  of 
whom  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  was  a  great  hunter  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Bb&bnr  engaged  in  hunting.  lie  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son  Indra  Chand,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  iuto 
KAli  Kumaon  the  silk-worm  and  to  have  introduced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silk  which  flourished  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  until 
the  industry  perished  during  the  Gorkh&li  usurpation.  The  silk¬ 
worm  was  brought  from  China  into  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  Queen  of 
SroDgtsan  Ganpoin  the  seventh  century,  and  through  hisNepklese 
Queen  it  was  introduced  into  Nep&l  and  thence  doubtless  came 
into  Kumaon.  Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Indra  Chand, 
viz.,  Sons&r,  Sudha,  Hammira  or  Hari  and  Bina,  nothing  is 
known  beyond  their  names.  The  last  named  died  childless, 
aDd  his  death  was  the  signal  for  a  revolt  of  the  Khasiya  popula¬ 
tion. 

Biua  was  a  weak-minded  ruler  who  allowed  the  affairs  of  the 

country  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
The  Khasiya  revolt.  .  ,  . 

lous  servants,  so  that  on  his  death  without 

issue,  “  the  Khasiyaa  lifted  up  their  heads  and  established  their 

rdj  in  Kfili  Kumaon.”  The  Brahman  and  Ksbatriya  immigrants 
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and  those  who  had  grown  wealthy  under  the  Chanda  were  made 
to  feel  the  power  of  the  Khasiya  chiefs,  “  for,”  said  they,  "these  have 
long  tyrannised  over  us  and  our  power  has  now  come."  So  bitterly 
were  the  hopeless  friends  of  the  Chanda  persecuted  that  all  the 
men  of  note  who  did  not  belong  to  the  party  now  in  power  fled 
from  the  provinces  or  were  expelled  by  force  aud  filled  the  courts 
of  the  neighbouring  states  with  complaints  against  the  Khasiyas. 
The  Katyuris,  too,  in  western  Kumaou  were  appealed  to  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  invited  to  take  back  their  old  possessions,  but  they  were 
too  much  ocoupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  give  any 
material  aid  and  excused  themselves  on  the  grouud  that  as  “  the 
r<f;  of  K&li  Kumaon  had  been  given  by  them  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
Chands,  it  belonged  to  the  Chands,  who  should  reconquer  the 
country  if  they  wanted  it,  that  they  would  not  take  it  .back.”  It 
would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  Khasiya  revolution 
was  the  result  of  a  national  movement  not  only  against  the  foreign 
dynasty  but  generally  against  all  intruders  from  the  plains.  The 
names  of  fourteen  of  these  Khasiya  Rajas  are  given  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns  and  they  are  stated  to  have  ruled  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  over  K&li  Kumaon,  acknowledging,  however,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Raja  of  Doti  as  their  Chand  predecessors  and 
successors  are  also  said  to  have  done.  We  have  already  consi¬ 
dered  the  suggestion  that  the  Khasiya  revolution  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Chand  chronology.  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  after  the  death  of  Atma  Chand  the  family  of  the 
RawatB  of  Domkot  who  emigrated  thence  to  Sali  began  to  lift  up 
their  heads  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Bina  Chand  they  actually 
seized  on  Champawat  near  their  old  home.  The  names  of  these 
Khasiya  Rajas  may  well  be  the  names  of  those  of  the  Domkot 
house,  for  they  show  no  trace  of  lowland  Rajput  origin.  The 
names1  aie  as  follows  with  the  length  of  their  reigns  : — 


1. 

Bijar,  SI. 

«. 

Kalsu, 

11. 

11. 

N*gu, 

19. 

a. 

Jijur,  7. 

7. 

Jahal, 

SO. 

1?. 

Bhagu, 

II. 

3. 

3  ajar,  19. 

8 

Miil, 

8. 

13. 

Jaipal, 

16. 

4. 

Jar,  9. 

9. 

Guna, 

19. 

14. 

fionpal, 

IS. 

6. 

Kilu,  17. 

10. 

Birha, 

9. 

15. 

Indra, 

15. 

1  Compare  tome  of  the  names  of  the  similar  JCir&ti  dynasty  of  Nepfcl  given 
in  Wright's  Nepal,  SI?,  and  Prinsep,  II.,  S68.  We  have  the  names  Ouna,  Jigri, 
Nunc  Lnk,  Ouja,  Varma,  Kesu,  Suga,  Shimbu,  &c.,  in  appearance  of  the  same 
character  as  those  given  above. 
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Hie  last  name  does  not  occur  in  list  A.  This  was  evidently  a 
period  of  general  discontent  throughout  the  hills  amongst  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  We  find  from  the  Nepkl  chronicles  that  about 
this  time  the  Vais  Thikurs  of  Nokbot  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  for  225  years  Nep&I  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty 
principalities  like  Kumaon.  To  fix  this  date  we  have  fortunately 
something  more  than  mere  conjecture.  The  Nepal  annals  as  well 
as  the  Musalman  historians  give  the  date  1324  A.D.  for  the  emi- 
gration  of  Hara  Sinha-deva  from  Siraraun  to  Nepkl,  where  he 
founded  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  the  Th&kuri  princes.  If 
from  this  we  take  225  years,  the  date  1099  A.D.  will  give  us  the 
first  year  of  the  Thakuri  rebellion  in  Nepkl,  But  we  are  also  told 
that  for  seven  or  eight  years  previous  there  was  no  Raja  in  Nepil, 
because  the  last  of  the  Karn&taka  Rajas,  Harideva,  was  subdued 
by  Mukund  Sena.1  Now  of  this  Mukunda  Sena  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  we  know  that  the  Senas  established  a 
separate  dynasty  in  Magadha  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh 
century  and  that  Madhava  Sena,  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  line  in  Bengal,  visited  the  Jageswar  temple  near  Almora 
and  bestowed  lands  on  that  institution.  Prinsep*  suggests  the  date 
1123  for  this  prince,  which  would  be  twenty-five  years  later  than 
the  date  of  Mukunda  Sena  according  to  the  Nepkl  annals. 


According*  to  the  chronology  we  have  followed  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  found  at  Go  pea  war  in  GarhwAl  be- 
Malla  Bajaa.  longs  to  this  period.  It  records  the 

erection  by  one  of  the  Malla  Bajas  of  a  royal  edifice  in 
the  year  1191  A,D.  The  translation  of  this  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — 


Inscription  from  Goptswara. 

Om.  Be  it  auspicious.  The  lord  paramoont  and  moat  venerable  king  of 
king*,  the  fire  of  whose  valour  has  consumed  the  swords  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  gems  of  whose  nails  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  vermilion  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  wives  of  inimical  princes.  Who  In  the  depth  (of  bis  understanding) 
and  extent  of  hia  renown  waa  like  the  great  ooean,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
genu  of  whose  footstool  flashed  on  all  aides  with  the  collected  rays  of  luminous 

*  Wright,  172.  »  Frinsep,  IL,  272. 
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rabies  on  the  bends  of  the  assemblage  of  his  allied  and  hostile  princes.  Who  Is 
as  a  lion  amongst  royal  elephants  and  a  ruler  of  the  land  of  Dinaras*  as 
Vikramtditya  had  been  of  Vetala.  Who  like  Nirsyaoa  uses  all  princes  as  his 
eagles  (gore ras),  and  is  endued  with  the  three  energies.  Who  is  sprung  frm 
the  family  of  Gauda  and  is  a  tilaka  (signet  of  royalty)  to  the  Vatr&tha  Kula 
and  a  recent  Incarnation  of  Bodhisatra.  This  is  the  prospenaa  Aneka*  Mails, 
the  til  aka  on  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  who  with  his  encompassing  forces  haa 
subdued  Kedira  bktmi,  and  haring  male  his  conquered  territories  as  his  own 
province,  free  of  warfare,  the  lord  of  earth  has  erected  thereupon  his  royal 
edifice  of  3ri  Padmapida,  which  he  haa  adorned  with  everything  for  bis  enjoy¬ 
ment,  giving  of  gifts  and  feasts.  In  the  year  of  the, Saka  king  past  1118  by 
solar  calculation  *  •  •  the  number  of  days  past  is  Ganapati  IS,  Friday,  the 
Dtboimoon  •  *  *  Written  by  *  *  *  Malta  Sri  Raja  Malla,  Sri  Iswari 
Deva,  Pandits  Sri  Banjaoa  Dera,  and  Sri  Chandrodaya  Deva,  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  and  captain. 


Birah&t  trident. 


We  have  another  record  of  this  period  in  the  inscription 
on  the  trident  at  Barahat  in  Tihri.3  The 
base  or  pedestal  of  this  trident  is  made  of 
copper  in  size  and  shape  like  a  common  earthen  pot ;  the  shaft  is 
of  brass  about  twelve  feet  long,  the  two  lower  divisions  decagonal 
and  the  upper  one  spiral.  The  forks  of  the  trident  are  about 
six  feet  long,  and  from  each  of  the  lateral  branches  depends  a 
chain  to  which  formerly  bellg  were  attached.  The  local  tradi¬ 
tion  concerning  it  is  that  it  was  created  by  some  Tibetan  Raja 
to  whom  this  part  of  the  country  was  formerly  subject.  A  copy 


1  The  original  has  here  dartava  bhvgala  raja  vetiila  vihramaditya,  which  should 
mesa  “  as  Vikraraaditya  rules  over  Veiala,  bo  he  (Aneka)  rules  over  Dknavae 
aud  Bhugalas.”  The  •  bh  ’  of  bhagata  may,  however,  be  read  as  ‘  m’  and  bo  mean 
Mugala.  The  only  tradition  regarding  the  Mughals  is  that  certain  tombs  lined 
with  and  covered  by  large  tiles  and  stones  have  been  found  at  Dwuraand  Bngea- 
war  and  are  assigned  to  a  Mughal  tribe  who  are  said  to  have  held  central  Ku- 
maon  for  twenty  years.  Harcourt  notes  that  at  different  places  in  L%hul  <dd 
tombs  have  been  found  and  the  local  traditions  point  to  a  people  beyoud  Y&r- 
kaod  as  the  builders  of  these  tombs.  Ten  yean  is  assigned  as  the  period  dar¬ 
ing  which  they  remained  in  that  valley,  during  which  time  the  Lahulis  took 
refuge  in  the  upper  heights  and  there  cultivated  and  resided  Kooloo,  &c  ,  p. 
127.  In  Huoza  loo  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  Mongol  invasion  (Bi  ldnlph’s  Tribes 
of  the  Hin<}u  Koosh,  p.  3i)  and  the  Muulsi  sectaries. are  called  Muglcc  (p.  1 1C). 
The  earliest  movement  of  the  Mongols  in  force  towards  India  took  place  in 
1221  A.D.  under  Jingis  Kh&n  :  see  Howorth’s  Mongols,  I.,  80;  Douglas’  Life  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  London,  1877.  Jingis  Khan  was  born  1162,  pr>clainied  chief  of 
his  horde  in  1 176  and  died  in  12H7.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  connect  these 
strangers  with  the  Mongols  of  history  as  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  same 
race  and  have  had  given  them  the  name  subsequently  best  known.  *  The 

name  may  be  read  as  Sri  Bhkneka  Malla.  »J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  V.,  317.  486,  and 

As.  Res.,  XI.,  477.  ’ 
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of  the  inscription1  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Traill  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  Calcutta  and  was  partly  decyphered  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill 
with  the  following  result : — It  opens  with  the  invocation  ‘Soasft, 
fin',’  addressed  apparently  to  a  prince,  aud  the  first  line  contains 
the  words  ‘  yasya  yatra  karmr  yachchhrxnyochchhritam  dlptam ,’ 

‘  whose  and  where  is  a  palace  which  is  on  a  lofty  peak  and  splen¬ 
didly  magnificent.’  The  second  line  of  the  inscription  consists  of 
a  somewhat  turgid  verse  which  may  be  translated  thus: — “  His 
son  whose  ample  condition  was  exalted  by  a  numerous  a>  my, 
devouring  the  juices  of  the  earth  like  the  sun  of  summer,  then 
arising  sat  on  the  throne,  and  even  with  his  bow  unbent,  still 
ruled  with  sage  counsels  and  that  abandonment  of  all  selfish 
passions.  He  was  originally  by  name  Uddrackarita  (the  man 
of  generous  deed),  being  skilled  in  all  holy  duties,  did  even  thus 
at  once,  as  the  best  of  the  lords  of  power,  reduce  to  fragments  the 
army  opposed  to  him,  through  crushing  all  other  adversaries,  chariots 
and  all.’’  This  is  the  whole  of  the  second  line.  The  third  and  the 
last  which  is  in  prose  begins  1  putahputaiya,'  “  the  beloved  9on  of 
a  beloved  father,”  and  ends  with  the  words  1 1  tiiakam  ydcadanke 
pidhatta  tdratkirttih  eukirtta  yoraksharamatha  tasydstu  raj  nab 
sthiram’ — <(  as  long  as  the  sacred  mark  remains  in  the  body,  so 
long  has  the  glory  of  these  two  illustrious  ones  (father  and  son)  been 
concealed:  but  henceforward  may  the  immortality  of  this  king  be 
unshaken.”  The  meaning  is  not  very  clear  and  the  word  ‘  aukirtia  ' 
for  ‘  illustrious  ’  is  nnusual,  if  not  semibarbarous,  in  its  formation.” 

A  second  trident  of  iron  stauds  in  front  of  the  Gopeswara  tem¬ 
ple  having  the  ancient  letters  in  copper 
Gopeswar  trident.  ,,  ,  .  .  , 

soldered  on  in  relief  in  the  same  way 

as  that  at  Barahat.  The  form  of  the  letters  shows  them  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  those  at  Barah&t  and  thev  are  accoin- 
panied  by  three  or  four  short  inscriptions  in  modern  Nagri 
cut  in  the  metal  of  the  iron  shaft.2  Three  of  these  are  illegible 
or  rather  appear  to  be  in  some  other  language.  Dr.  Mill  gives  a 

1  Published  as  No.  *,  plate  IX.,  Vol  V.  of  the  Journal.  ‘During  a 

recent  visit  to  G  opes  war  I  examined  tLese  inscriptions  and  found  them  noW 
utterly  illegible  -  E.  T.  ▲. 
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translation  of  the  fourth,  which,  though  it  contains  many  errors, 
is  in  Sanskrit.  The  opening  verse  is  in  the  same  metre  as  that  of 
the  Bdrah&t  inscription  and  records  that : — “  the  illustrious  prince 
Aneka  Malta  having  extended  his  conquests  on  all  sides,  brought 
together  ( qucere ,  humbled  or  made  low)  upon  this  holy  spot  sacred 
to  Mah&deva,  under  the  emblem  of  a  pillar,  the  very  sovereigns 
of  the  world  whom  his  prowess  had  overcome  ” — “  and  thus 
having  re-established  this  same  pillar  of  victory,  he  acquired 
reputation.  It  is  a  pious  act  to  raise  up  a  worthy  foe  when 
he  has  been  humbled.  ”  The  figures  taken  from  the  plate 
given  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ’  show  the  shape  of 
these  tridents.  A  portion  of  the  older  inscription  on  that  at 
Bdralmt  has  been  translated  above  and  the  inscription  relating  to 
Aneka  Malla  found  at  B.  on  the  Gopeswar  trident  can  refer 
only  to  the  Anoka  Malla  of  the  Gopeswar  inscription  for  whom 
we  have  a  date.  The  older  letters  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  Barahat strident  must  therefore  be  considerably  earlier  than 
the  twelfth  century  and  refer  to  an  older  dynasty  than  the 
Mallas. 


Nepal  trident. 


It  was  evidently  a  custom  of  the  hill  rajas  to  erect  tridents  of 
metal  in  honor  of  Shiva  as  Pasupati.  In 
the  Nepal  annals1  we  read  that  Sankara* 
deva  caused  a  triaul  or  trident  of  iron  to  be  made  which  weighed 
a  maund,  and  this  “  he  placed  at  the  northern  door  of  Pasupati’s 
temple  and  dedicated  it  to  him,”  and  there  it  remains  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  From  the  same  source  we  are  able  to  fix  the  country 
of  this  Malla  Rija,  the  invader  of  Garhwal.  The  Malla  Rajas  of 
Nepal  were  descended  from  Ansu  Yarma,  who,  according  to  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  belonged  to  the  Surqjbansi  family 
of  the  Lichchhavis  of  Vaisali  near  Patna.  To  one  of  them  was 
born  a  son  Abhaya,  and  on  him  the  title  ‘  Malla’  or  ‘wrestler’ 
was  bestowed  because  his  father  was  looking  on  at  a  wrestling 
match  when  the  news  of  the  boy’s  birth  was  brought  to  him.  This 
Raja  had  two  sons — Ananda  Malla,  who  reigDed  in  Bhaktapur, 

.  *  Wright’*  Nepil,  123 :  the  nime  *  Malla  *  is  also  a  family  name  of  a  dynasty 
of  king*  in  the  southern  Merit  ha  country. 
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and  Jaya  Deva  Malla,  who  ruled  oyer  P&tan  and  K&ntipur.  Both 
these  princes  were  expelled  by  a  K&rnataka  (Carnatic)  dynasty  and 
fled  to  Tirh&t.  Some  of  the  family  must  have  remained  in  Nep&l 
for  after  a  few  generations  we  find  that  Raja  Malla  Deya  and  Kathya 
Malla  of  P&tan  founded  the  village  of  Ch&p&gaon*  and  another 
Malla  resided  in  K&ntipur.  When  the  Karn&taka  dynasty  came 
to  an  end  and  Nep&l  was  divided  amongst  a  number  of  petty  Thi- 
kuri  chiefs,  the  dissolution  of  authority  was  preceded  by  a  revolt 
of  the  ministers,,  people  and  troops  at  P&tan,  an  event  referred  to 
the  year  1191  A.D.  by  the  local  historians.  Hari-Deva,  the  Kar¬ 
n&taka  Raja  of  the  time,  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  its 
beginning,  but  he  and  his  Kathmindu  troops  “  were  defeated  and 
pursued  as  far  as  Thambahil’’  and  he  never  afterwards  recovered 
possession  of  P&tan.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  assume  that 
the  family  of  Jaya  Deva  Malla  was  never  extinct  at  P&tan  and 
that  the  leader  in  the  successful  revolt  against  the  intruding  Kar- 
n&takas  belonged  to  the  same  family  and  that  we  have  them  again 
in  the  Garhw&l  inscriptions.  The  grant  shows  that  Aneka  Malla 
was  a  devout  Buddhist  and  the  Nep&lese  records  also  state  that  the 
Mallas  were  Buddhists.  Aneka  Malla  was  the  oonquerorof  Garh¬ 
w&l  and  the  sacred  Kedar-bh&mi.  He  found  the  trident  at  Gopes- 
war  and  inscribed  on  it  a  record  of  his  prowess:  Gopeawar  and 
B&rah&t  would  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  dynasty 
whose  principal  town  was  B&rah&t  already  known,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  as  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Brahmapura  visited 
by  Hwen  Thsang  in  the  seventh  century.  The  sway  of  the  Mal- 
Hs  in  these  parts  can  only  have  been  of  short  duration,  for  with 
the  exception  of  on  old  chabtitra  or  masonry  platform  which  formed 
their  customs  post  at  Joshimath  and  is  still  known  as  the  Rain- 
ka’s  c hab'&tra,1  they  have  left  neither  trace  nor  tradition  behind. 
It  may  be  noticed  also  that  in  this  record  we  have  not  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  older  inscriptions  either  as  to  for  or  matter.  Instead 
of  having  the  heads  of  the  civil  ^nd  military  departments  and  the 
chief  of  the  scribes  with  their  names  and  titles  in  full,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  left  to  the  nameless  Sendpati  and.  Sendni,  officers  of  an  army 
in  the  field. 

I  The  term  <Baika*  or  ‘Balnka’  ia  an  old  title  In  tba  Malla  bail?  amdita 
branch**  to  the  present  day. 
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On  the  reverse  of  the  copper-pin te  grant  to  the  B&leewar  temple 


Krichalla  Deva. 


made  by  the  Katyuri  Raja  Desata  Deva  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  deed  by  Kr4- 


ehalla  of  the  Jijikula  who  is  described  as  conqueror  of  the  '  Vijaya 
rdjya ./  the  destroyer  of  the  demolished  city  of  Kantipura  and  a  devout 
Buddhist.  The  grant  is  dated  from  Dfilli,  in  the  year  1145  Saka, 
corresponding  to  1223  A.D.  Now  the  Nep41  annals  tells  us  that 
when  the  Vais  Thfckur  R&jas  began  to  reign  there  were  Rajas  in 
every  tol  or  quarter  of  the  town  in  Lalitp6tan ;  “  in  K&utipur  (Kath¬ 
mandu)  there  were  twelve  Rajas  who  were  called  Jhinihmatha- 
kula”  Further,  it  is  said  that  these  Tbukuras  “  left  numerous 
Bauddha  temples  with  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance.”  The 
facts,  thename  of  the  family  who  conquered  K&ntipura  and  the  date 
all  corroborate  the  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  made  by  a  Calcutta  pandit : — 


Translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  a  copper-plate  in 
the  Bdleswar  temple  in  Sdi. 


Be  this  auspicious.  The  prosperous  state  of  Bharauta. 

The  splendid  Sir*  ruling  in  heaven,  ever  strengthened  by  her  victorious 
lord,  having  embraced  the  goddess  of  victory  resplendent  with  her  preoioua 
pearls,  dropping  from  the  skulls  of  her  elephantine  foes,  who  were  dragged  to 
battle,  and  killed  and  felled  by  the  spears  of  her  warriors,  vincible  only  by  the 
lord  of  heaven,  a  protectress  and  benefactress  of  cows  and  Brahmans.  Her  son 
was  the  great  hero  and  king,  Kr&challa,  the  most  excellent,  and  ehief  of  all  who 
bear  arms  or  are  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  who  was  ever  inclined  to  (acts  of) 
piety  and  charity.  By  his  combat  with,  elephants  of  newly  sprouting  tusks, 
with  lance,  sword,  and  ropes,  Krichalla,  the  lord  of  earth,  became  equally  mar¬ 
vellous  with  the  Pandavas.  He  was  a  devout  Sauyata  (Buddhist),  and  shone 
like  the  sun  on  the  lotus  of  the  Jini-kula.1  He  was  fierce  in  the  strength  of  hia 
arms,  of  marked  valour,  and  entitled  the  most  venerable,  the  lord  supreme,  and 
great  king  of  kings,  the  prosperous  Kriichaila  Deva,  lord  of  men,  who.  In  the 
Vijaya  rdjya  (realm  of  victory),  now  in  his  possession,  has  crushed  the  whole  circle 
of  his  enemies  with  his  own  arms,  and  having  destroyed  the  kings  of  the  demolished 
city  of  Kfcrtipnra,  (Karttikeyapura)  and  established  imr  right  therein,  inspected 
the  lands  bequeathed  by  its  former  kings,  all  of  which,  with  their  revenues,  are  all 
now  made  over  to  the  highly  deserving  of  homage  Sri  B&leswara,  the  sole  Rudra 
*  *  *  Bhatta  Narayana,  a  Bengali  Brahmana(bangaja)  *  *  *  *  jagtkebhyam 
by  means  of  this  grant.  Here  is  a  couplet  of  the  king's  pister:— “  The  clouds  w  ith 
abundance  of  rain  fill  the  mountains  and  rivers,  but  fame,  the  necklace  of  the 
world,  stretches  over  the  three  worlds.”  The  (following)  is  another  couplet  of  th  e 
great  queen  «  M  The  quality  of  charity  and  other  virt«<*»  ia  excellent,  but  mo  ie 

1  ft  may  oe  read  Jijurkula. 
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ao  is  she  who  is  Addicted  to  her  duties  ud  ever  faithfully  devoted  to  her  lord. 


fo  lime  is  known  to  have  s  devouring 
his  principal  courtiers  .,  vit. 

Sri  Yahad  Peva  Mandalika, 

Sri  Sri  Chandra  Dcva  Mandalika, 
Sri  Hari  liaja  K&utta  Raja, 

Sri  Auiladitya  Usutta  Raja, 

Sri  Vinsya  Chandra  Mandalika, 


head.”  The  great  king  in  council  with 

Sri  Vadya  Chandra  Mamlalika, 

Sri  Jay  a  Sinha  Mandalika, 

Sri  Jihala  Deva  Mandalika, 

Sri  Valliila  Deva  Manila' ike, 

Sri  Musa  Deva  Mandalika, 


having  determined  with  hiB  friends  and  ministers  and  well  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter  aa  in  duty  bound,  has  given  the  aforesaid  grant  to  the  logician,  tantrika, 
counsellor,  saintly,  forbearing,  prudent,  renowned  in  compositions  of  prose, 
verse,  an  1  poetry  in  Ihis  age  of  Kd'i,  the  poet,  connoisseur  of  the  purport  of 
works  (.books),  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  horoscopes  and  the  like,  the  son  of 
Nuuda,  conversant  in  augury,  and  renowned  in  the  world.  The  limits  and 
boundaries  thereof  being  Svaharagsdi  on  the  esst,  as  far  aa  Kahudakota  on  the 
south;  as  far  as  Talakota  on  the  west;  anil  as  far  as  Ladhiul  on  tiie  north. 
This  spot  thus  bounded  on  the  four  sides,  and  situated  in  the  Sri  Kona  Desn 
(corner  land),  with  the  mines,  valleys  and  jungles,  together  with  all  product# 
thereof,  are  given  over  by  me  by  means  of  this  grant,  and  for  its  continuance 
coeval  with  that  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

<  Verses.) 


All  the  mighty  (princes)  who  from  time  to  time  shall  be  born  in  my  race, 
let  them  as  well  as  other  masters  of  land  preserve  this  (for  ever)  The 
donor  of  lands  gains  (tho  favours)  of  Aditya,  Varuna,  Brahma  and  Vi-bau,  a# 
also  of  Soma,  Hutisana,  and  the  god  holding  I  he  trident  in  his  hand.  When 
the  lands  (possessed  by)  Dilipa,  Nripa  and  Nuliusha  have  been  left  behind,  they 
shalhnever  accompany  any  other  monarch  (on  his  demise).  Lands  have  been 
bequeathed  by  various  kings,  beginning  with  Sigara.  Whoever  becomes 
master  of  land  at  any  time,  he  reaps  the  produce  thereof.  lie  who  receives 
lands  as  well  as  he  who  grants  the  same  both  become  meritorious  and  both 
in  heaven  remain.  Whoso  resumes  lands,  whether  given  by  himself  or  another. 
As  a  filthy  worm  for  sixty  thousand  years  doth  pother  , 

Whoever  steals  a  gold  coin,  resumes  a  villa,  or  an  .nch  of  ground. 

Shall  dwell  in  hell  as  long  as  offerings  are  dro*»  ned. 

No  gift  is  equal  to  the  grant  of  land,  no  wealth  equal  t  -»  gift. 

No  virtues  greater  than  truth,  nor  sin  than  I'ulKhoori’s  shift. 

The  king,  one’s  life,  strength  and  gods  desert o  most  t<>  in  regarded  by  afl. 


So  long  as  the  possessor  of  the  place  wh-  re  the  lotu-  !"i  os  to  exist  of  th# 
auspicious  Krachalla  deva  wanders  on  the  curl h,  so  long  may  tin*  lotus-abode  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kirantis*  (flourish) — (Srnmtt  K^dckflladevatyn  ydvat  amikya- 
jinlpati  viharatu  bhuvi  id  vat  kirdttirasya  nrip.ik  -  uorikura). 

1  The  text  of  this  passage  is  doubtful  and  berms  to  read 


Thcre  iB  one  ' 

to  be  that  .given  in  the  text, 
of  Klrttlpura. 


i .’  too  much,  but  ilte  leading  to  be  creferird  seems 
Kirttira  perhapr  ecu';  ref-?r  ic  Imuaelf  as  lord 
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And  long  u  the  lor.  1  of  atara  spina  on  the  bead  of  the  g  xl  holding  the 
Plnika  bow,  and  hia  dreadful  braida  of  hair  are  moistened  by  <!  H.gH’a  stream. 

What  waa  the  holder  of  the  Qfndira  bow — mer- It  po'aeased  of  ralour  1 
What  waa  the  aon  of  Dharma  ?  What  ia  the  loru  of  wealtli  ?  What  waa 
Rimabhadra  the  mighty,  and  what  waa  Kndarpa  tn.>  before  him?  No,  never 
were  they  aucb,  neither  in  this  manner  nor  In  that,  as  the  fsmui  Krachalla,  wno 
ia  aa  a  gem  on  the  crowns  of  all  the  rulers  of  earth 

In  beauty  he  resembled  the  moon  and  Ratipati. 

To  the  indigent  he  waa  the  Kalp.a-tree. 

In  valour  he  waa  in  quality  like  the  gem  of  Raghu. 

In  the  assemblage  of  all  the  qualities  he  waa  Bhavanipatl. 

In  bowmanship  he  waa  a  R&ma  or  Bhishma  himself 

In  justice  he  waa  aa  if  born  of  Dharma. 

Krachalla  waa  a  destroyer  of  hia  elephantine  enemies  in  the  Kaliyuga 

Let  our  allies,  abiding  in  firm  amity,  meet  with  pr  .sperity, 

And  let  the  rulers  of  earth  gorern  her  with  justice  throughout  (he  year. 

Let  the  four  articles  uf  polity  remain  steady  with  you  as  a  new-married 
bride. 

And  let  the  god  having  the  semi-how  sa  s  gem  on  his  crest  confer  good 
fortune  on  mankind.  Dated  1 1 45  of  the  year  of  the  Soku  king,  the  2nd  day  of 
the  waning  moon  of  Pausha,  Monday,  asteriam  of  Pusliya  The  moon  in  Cancer, 
and  tho  sun  in  Sagittarius  ;  and  Saturn  following  him  ;  Mars  in  Virgo  ;  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  in  Scorpio  ;  Venus  in  Aquarius  ;  the  ascending  node  in  Aries  ; 
and  the  descending  node  in  aouth  east.  Written  in  the  prosperous  city  near 
Dulti.  Welfare  to  all  worlds  1 

This  inscription  throws  valuable  light  on  the  period  to  which 
it  relates.  Krachalla  was  a  member  of  the  Jina  family  who 
belonged  to  the  hill  Raj  put  race  and  who  conquered  and  held  the 
town  of  Kuntipura  in  Nepal  He  was  a  devout  Buddhist,  as  the 
name  of  his  family  would  alone  show,  the  word  ‘  jind  being  a 
generic  term  applied  to  a  Buddha  or  chief  saint  of  the  Bauddha 
sect  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  Jaina  saint  ;  still  he  was  liberal 
enough,  as  Buddhists  generally  were,  to  confirm  the  grant  to  the 
temple  of  the  local  deity  Bnlesvar  The  names  of  tie  Maudahkas 
or  local  chiefs  contain  those  of  two  R&wat  Rajas  evidently  of  the 
same  clan  as  the  chief  of  Dorakot,  and  the  names  Jiliala  and  Jaya 
may  be  compared  with  the  names  of  the  Khasiya  Hnias  J&hala 
nndJaiu.  Jt  is  worthy  of  note  that  three  of  the  Maudalikas 
have  the  tribal  affix  Chanura,  the  same  as  that  borne  by  Som 
Chand’s  family.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  Tantras.  those 
marvellous  combinations  of  the  ritual  of  the  worship  of  the  female 
euergies,  uecromaucy  and  mysticism,  were  held  in  high  repute. 
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The  donee  is  praised  for  his  skill  in  these  matters  and  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  literature  in  general.  The  identification,  in  the  verse, 
of  Kr&challa  with  the  chief  of  the  Kiniutis  has  a  shade  of  douht 
about  it  owing  to  the  error  in  the  copy  which  prevents  its  being 
made  a  subject  of  speculation.  The  identification,  however,  is 
neither  impossible  nor  improbable.  Dulu  is  a  district  in  the 
west  of  Nep&l  and  was  in  the  last  century  the  seat  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  surviving  members  of 

the  Cband  family  retired  to  the  Mai  or 
Chand  restoration.  , 

Mains  ns  the  present  Tarai  was  then  called. 

When  wearied  with  the  new  order  of  things  the  people  resolved 
on  obtaining  a  king  to  rule  over  them,  Bira  Chand  was  put 
forward  by  one  Saun  Khar&yat  as  a  relative  of  Sonsar  Chand. 
The  exiled  Brahmans  and  Rajpftts  and  all  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  rule  of  the  Rawats  and  Mandalikas  rallied  round  the 
young  Chand  and  joined  him  in  an  attack  upon  Kali  Kumaon  iD 
which  they  were  completely  successful.  The  Khasiya  Raja 
Sonp&l  was  slain  and  Bira  established  himself  at  Champawat. 
He  is  said  to  have  rearranged  the  relations  of  the  Maras  and 
Phartiy&ls  and  to  have  recalled  the  Joshis  to  office  as  a  reward 
for  the  aid  that  they  gave  in  his  restoration.  From  Bira  to 
Qarur  Gy&n  Chand  the  local  traditions  throw  no  light  on  the 
history  of  ths  country  aod  merely  furnish  a  hare  list  of  names 
and  the  single  remark  that  Triloki  Chand  annexed  Chhakh&ta  to 
Kumaon  and  built  a  fort  at  Bhiin  Tal  to  protect  the  frontiers 
towards  P&li  and  BArahmandal,  where  the  K&this  and  Katyuria 
still  held  independent  sway.  We  have  collected  some  forty  in¬ 
scriptions  relating  to  this  period,  but  in  some  of  them  the  dates 
are  wanting  and  in  others  the  names,  whilst  the  barbarous  Sans¬ 
krit  in  which  they  are  written  and  the  numerous  lacuna ?  render 
them  of  little  service  to  our  purpose.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
inscriptions  on  temples  and  wells  and  rest-houses,  but  from  them 
the  following  facts  may  be  gathered.  A  branch  of  the  Katyuri 
dynasty  still  ruled  in  the  Danpur  parganah  and  their  capital  was 
at  Baijnath  (Yaidyanith)  still  called  Karttikeyapura  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions.  Two  of  these  of  considerable  length  are  found  on  a 
dhdra  or  masonry  well  much  worn,  however,  bv  the  trickling  of 
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water  over  the  stones  on  which  they  are  inscribed.  They  furnish 
us  with  the  names  Udayapala  Deva,  Charunapala  Deva,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  names  record  the  grants  of  certain  quantities  of 
grain  from  Chandoli  and  other  villages  For  the  service  of  the 
temple  of  Vaidyanath.  The  names  Agapara  Deva,  Jhak&tha 
(ljkdtha)  Deva  and  Mahipdla  may  also  be  read,  but  the  date  has 
unfortunately  been  obliterated.  A  copper-plate  in  the  possession 
or  Haridatta  Tripathi  of  Darimthauk  in  Patti  Tallu  Katyur  re¬ 
cords  the  grant  by  Indra  Deva  Rajbar  in  the  yetfr  1202  A.D.  of 
certain  lands  which  were  registered  before  Badrindtb,  the  temple 
of  that  name  at  Bageswar.  Rajbdr  was  the  name  given  to  the 
heir-apparent  amongst  the  Katyuris.  On  an  image  of  Yislmu  in 
one  of  the  old  temples  at  Baijndth  occur  the  names  Sri  Jahdla,  son 
of  Thaupala,  and  in  another  temple  the  words  “  the  Rawal  of 
Kakardla”  with  the  dato  1499  A.D.,  and  again  on  an  image  of 
Ganesha,  the  name  Kaddru  Parasiyo  with  the  date  1322  AD., 
and  the  date  1203  A.D.  also  occurs  elsewhere.  From  these 
inscriptions  we  may  infer  that  the  valley  continued  to  be  inha¬ 
bited  during  the  period  and  that  the  Katyuris  still  resided  there. 
Another  branch  of.  the  same  family  occupied  Dwdra  and  held 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Rdmganga.  We  have  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  the  temple  of  Goril  near  Ganai  dated  in  1219  A.D. 
apparently  inscribed  by  one  Thapuwa  Rdwat.  On  the  Dunagiri 
hill  above  Dwara  there  is  another  dated  in  1181  A.D.,  and  in 
Dwdra  itself  one  of  Ananta  Pala  Deva  on  the  image  of  Kdlika 
dated  in  1122  A.D.  Another  inscription  on  a  naula  or  well  at 
Dwdra  records  its  construction  in  1214  A.D.  by  Asadhata  Tripdthi. 
Beyond  these  few  dates  and  names  the  inscriptions  collected  afford 
no  information,  and  they  are  given  here  merely  in  the  hope  that 
future  researches  may  throw  some  light  on  what  is  at  present  an 
unconnected  series  of  dates  and  doubtful  names. 


Musalmin  historians. 


On  turning  to  the  Musalman  historians  we  find  very  little  more 

assistance,  for  their  geography  is  so  vague 
regarding  countries  with  which  they  had  little 
intercourse  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  what  is  intended. 
The  earliest  express  mention  of  Kumaon  that  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  is  given  by  Yahya  bin  Ahmad,1  who  records  that  when 
1  Dowson’s  Elliot,  IV.,  15  :  VI.,  S29. 
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Rhargu,  the  Katehiri  chief  who  murdered  Sayyid  Muhammad  of 
Rudaun,  fled  before  the  arms  of  SultAn  Firoz  Tughlak  in  1380  A.D., 
he  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Kumaon  in  the  country  of  the 
Mahtas,  who  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Sultan.  The  name 
Mahtas  probably  refers  to  the  Mewatis  who  occupied  the  Tarai 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kumaon  hills.  The  annual  raids  of  the  Musal- 
ruAn  governors  against  the  Hindus  of  Katehir  must  have  sometimes 
brought  both  parties  in  contact  with  the  hill-tribes,  but  of  this 
little  record  remains.1  The  same  writer  relates*  what  in  1418  A.D. 
Khizr  KhAn  sent  a  considerable  force  across  the  (lunges  to  invade 
Katehir  and  chastise  the  rebel  Raja  Hari  Singh.  The  latier  after 
an  ineffectual  resistance  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  Kumaon, 
pursued  by  twenty  thousand  horse,  who  crossed  the  Raheb  (RAm- 
ganga)  and  followed  the  enemy  into  the  mountains.  Hari  Singh 
pressed  forward  towards  the  snows  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  royal 
forces,  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  retired  after 
having  secured  great  spoil.  It  is  also  recorded3  that  in  1424  A.D. 
Sayyid  MubArak  Shah  proceeded  to  Katehir  and  on  reaching  the 
Ganges  was  met  by  Hari  Singh,  who  paid  his  respects.  The  royal 
army  then  crossed  theGanges  and,  having  chastised  the  recusants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  proceeded  to  the  hills  of  Kumaon.  There  they 
stayed  for  a  time,  and  when  the  weather  became  hot  marched  home¬ 
wards  by  the  banks  of  the  Raheb  From  these  casual  notices, 
however,  we  may  gather  that  the  Hindus  of  Katehir4  were  gradu¬ 
ally  giving  way  before  the  Musalmaus  and  pressing  back  towards 
the  hills  must  have  encroached  upon  the  possessions  of  the  l  ill- 
men. 

This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  statement  in  the  local 

„  traditions  which  informs  us  that  at  this 

Garnr  Gyan  Cband.  .  .  , 

time  the  plains  had  entirely  passed  away 

from  the  Chauds,  and  that  Gyin  Chand  on  his  accession  to  the 

throne  deemed  it  to  be  bis  first  duty  to  proceed  to  Dehli  and  to 

petition  the  Emperor  for  the  grant  of  the  tract  along  the  foot 

of  the  hills  which  had  of  old  belonged  to  the  Katyfiri  Rajas.  He 

was  received  with  much  hon6r  and,  being  permitted  to  accompany 

the  Emperor  whilst  hunting,  was  one  day  fortunate  enough  to  shoot 

1  For  an  scooani  of  these  raids,  sec  the  history  of  the  Bareilly  District  la 
r,jtt..V.Fe40.  *EUiot,/.c  ,60.  »/W,  Si.  4  Now  restricted 

to  the  tract  lying  between  the  UaoignngH,  S:ir«la  ami  Kliauuut  rircra. 
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a  large  bird  which  he  saw  flying  away  with  something  in  its  talons. 
The  bird  proved  to  be  a  vulture,  the  garur  or  garuda,  the  bird 
and  carrier  of  Vishnu,  which  had  been  carrying  away  a  great  snake. 
The  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  the  Raja’s  skill  that  he  not  only 
granted  his  petition  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land  lying  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  but  directed  him  henceforth 
to  assume  the  name  of  Garur  Gy^n  Chand.  The  Raja  returned  to 
Kumaon  and  took  possession  of  the  present  Bh&bar  and  Taiai. 
As  this  Raja  reigned  from  1374  to  1419  A.D.  he  may  have  met 
either  Mahmud  Tughlak  when  he  came  on  a  hunting  expedition 
to  the  foot  of  the  bills  in  1410  or  1412,  or  Daulat  Khan  Lodi,  who 
paid  a  similar  visit  in  the  following  year.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Madbawa-ke-mal,  corresponding  to  the  Tallades  Bhabar,  was 
ahortly  afterwards  seized  and  occupied  by  the  Musalman  governor 
of  Sambhal.  Gytn  Chaud  despatched  a  force  against  the  intruders 
under  his  favourite  officer  Nalu  Kath&yat,  who  expelled  the  Musal- 
maus  and  recovered  the  entire  tract.  Gyttu  Gliand  recognized  the 
services  of  Main  by  presenting  him  with  a  dress  of  honor  (kumdya 
tiropo )  and  a  sanad  conferring  on  him  the  possession  of  several  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  Bhabar  and  twelve  jydlaa  of  land  in  Dbyauirau  in 
tenure  pf  rot ,*  besides  carviDg  a  tablet  to  be  inscribed  and  set  up  in 
N4lu’s  own  {that)  village  of  Kapraoli  commemorating  his  success 
and  ability  in  the  campaign  against  the  Mlechchhas. 


Revolt  of  Nalu. 


These  Gnusual  honors  gave  offence  to  one  Jassa  of  Kamlekh,  a 
favorite  servant  of  the  Raja,  and  he  took  means  to  poison  the  mind 

of  his  master  against  Nalu.  The  first  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  Nalu  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Bhubar  and  reside  there  as  governor.  The  climate 
was  then  as  now  malarious  in  the  extreme  and  unfit  for  a  prolonged 
residence,  and  Nalu  without  putting  on  his  dress  of  honor  resolved 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Raja  and  protest  against  his  being 
scut  to  the  Mai.  Jassa  saw  him  coming  and  told  the  Raja  that 
Nalu  was  intentionally  disrespectful  in  coming  to  the  interview 


’Dowson’s  Elliot,  IV.,  4S,  44.  *  The  term  'rot'  was  applied  to  land 

granted  by  the  liaja  to  the  families  of  persons  who  had  perished  i  <  his  service, 
and  when  given  to  a  living  man  wus  held  to  express  the  Raja’s  opinion  that  the 
man  had  done  such  deeds  of  bravery  that  it  was  wonderful  that  he  survived',  con¬ 
sequently  the  grant  of  land  in  'rot '  was  considered  one  of  the  most  honourable 
rewards  that  a  man  could  receive.  The  ordinary  form  of  grant  in  reward  for 
acrrlpes  waj  in  jiyir. 
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without  permission  and  without  wearing  the  dress  that  had  been 
given  him  aud  so  aroused  the  Raju’s  anger  that  an  audience  was 
refused  and  Nalu  was  sent  away  in  disgraoe.  His  wife,  a  Mira 
lady  of  Sirmola,  thereon  sent  her  two  sons  S6ju  and  Baru  to  induce 
their  uuole,  the  chief  of  the  Maras  at  Champiwat,  to  make  peaoe 
between  Nalu  and  the  Raja,  but  the  lads  missed  their  way  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Jassa,  who  induced  the  Raja  to  believe  that 
they  had  arrived  with  the  intention  of  murdering  him.  The  Raja 
ordered  the  boys  to  he  thrown  into  prison  and  there  blinded  them. 
When  news  of  this  event  came  to  Nalu’s  ears  he  roused  the  Mir&s 
throughout  the  country  and  attacking  the  Raja,  captured  Jaaaa, 
whom  he  slew.  He  then  sacked  Jassa’s  village  and  fort  of  Kam- 
lekh,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  to  the  present  day.  The  Raja  was 
spared  by  the  conqueror  but  ill  requited  their  generosity  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Nalu,  some  time  afterwards.  This  episode  of 
Nalu  shows  that  the  rivalry  of  the  several  factions  had  not  dimi¬ 
nished  and  that  it  was  dangerous  for  even  the  Raja  to  offend  the 
chiefs  of  the  parties.  Gyan  Chard  died  in  1419  A.D.  after  a  reign 
of  45  years  and  was  succeeded  for  a  few  months  by  his  son  Harih&r 
Chand.  It  is  now  time  that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  Garh- 
wal  and  the  I)uu. 


Garhwal  and  the  Dun  have  no  written  history  of  their  own  and 
the  traditions  preserved  regarding  them  are  of  the  most  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  nature.  We  have  been  able  to  gather  little  more 
Early  history  of  Garh-  than  a  list  of  names  with  a  few  dates  for  the 
wai  and  the  Duu.  earlier  history  of  Garhwal.  The  eastern 

Diin  appears  to  have  been  settled  at  a  very  early  period,  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  adjoins  the  Tihri  frontier  near  Tapuban. 
All  along  the  foot  of  the  inner  range  westwards  are  traces  of  Ban- 
jara  colonies  and  the  names  Banjtirawala,  Fatehpur  Tanda  and  the 
like  must  doubtless  be  referred  to  them.  Until  we  come  to  the  later 
Musaluiiin  historians  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  this  tract,  and 
even  then  the  information  is  scant  and  uninteresting.  Garhwal  from 


an  early  period  would  seem  to  have  been  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  states.  We  have  seen  that  the  Malla  Raja  Aneka  Malla  visited 
Gopeswar  and  Barah&t  in  1191  A.D.,  and  iu  1209  A.D.  SonapAla1 


i  He  was  the  ninth  Raja  before  Ajai  Pa  la,  but  tho  original  of  hia  inscrip¬ 
tion  ia  not  forthcoming,  nor  could  my  informant,  s  Brahmau  of  Srinagar,  tell 
me  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
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was  Raja  of  the  Bhilang  valley,  but  how  far  his  author!  ty 
extended  is  not  known.  Ajaipala  transferred  the  sent  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  Chandpur  to  Devvalgarh  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
is  held  to  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  bring  the  scattered  states 
“  under  one  umbrella.”  Much  error  has  arisen  from  assuming  that 
the  name  ‘  Siw&liks  ’  used  by  the  Musalman  historians  must  neces¬ 
sarily  refer  to  the  outer  range  of  the  Dun  which  separates  it  from 
the  plains,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  its  significat  ion  in  the  earlier 
histories  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


Slw&lik  hills. 


The  name  Siwulik  hills  scorns  to  have  been  assigned  to  differ¬ 
ent  traeta  at  different  times  by  the  Musalmfin  historians.  AVe 

loam  that  in  1111)  A.D.  Bahaliin  built  the 
fort  of  Nagor  in  the  Siwalik  hills,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bera,  which  loads  us  to  about  sixty  miles  north-west  of 
Ajmer.  Oueof  the  results  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pnthiiaj  was 
that  his  “  capital  Ajmir  and  all  the  Siwulik  hills,  Hansi,  Sarsuti  aud 
other  distrfcis”  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Musalmans  (1192  A.D.) 
The  fort  of  “Mandur  CJodpnr)  in  the  Siwulik  hills”  was  captured 
by  Shamsuddfn  in  1227  A.D. .and  in  1223  we  find  Ulugh  Khan 
hastening  to  Hansi  in  order  to  assemble  the  forces  of  the  Siwalik 
hills  that  were  under  his  orders  and  refit  the  army  of  Mewat  and 
the  Koh-paya  (hills).  Here  the  name  is  clearly  applied  to  the  Ara- 
valli  range  and  Koh-paya  to  the  foot  of  the. hills  towards  the  Hi¬ 
malaya.  Shortly  afterwards  we  hear  of  Ulugh  Khan  ravaging 
“  the  villages  in  the  district  of  Hariana,  the  Siwalik  hills  and  Ba- 
yana,”  a  statement  which  further  corroborates  our  determination  of 
the  hills  south-west  of  Dehli  as  the  tract  at  this  time  indicated.1 
The  first  mention  of  the  Siwalik  hills  in  connection  with  the  Dun 
is  in  Timur’s  account®  of  his  campaign  in  India.  He  fought  seve¬ 
ral  battles  near  Hardw&r8  and  the  Ch&ndi 
hill  and  then  invaded  the  country  of  Raja 
Bahruz  which  lay  in  a  valley  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
After  crossing  the  Ganges  from  the  Bijnor  district,  Timiir  marched 
*  several  hos’  and  then  halted.  The  following  day  he  marched  six 
koa,  and  whilst  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  heard  that  an 
immense  number  of  Hindus  had  collected  in  the  Siwalik  hills, 

1  Dow.on’a  Elliot,  II.,  279,  297,  325,  375.  *  III.,  461,513. 

1  For  some  account  of  these  bottles,  see  Gaz  ,  II.,  246  Bahruz  is  subsequently 
sanl  to  be  inferior  in  rank  and  power  to  liatan  Sen,  Baja  of  Sirmor. 


Timiir,  13»8  A.D. 
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When  he  received  this  information  he  gave  orders  (or  his  entire 
forces  to  proceed  at  once  towards  the  Siwklika  Marching  during 
the  same  evening  and  night,  the  troops  accomplished  five  ko$  and 
encamped  in  the  hills  Here  Timur  held  a  council  of  war  and 
having  disposed  of  the  objections  of  those  who  wished  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose,  despatched  a  body  of  horse  to  call  in  the 
detachments  that  had  been  sent  to  plunder  the  towns  along  the 
Jumna  and  directed  every  one  to  prepar  e  for  the  expedit  ion.  1  he 
troops  from  the  Jumna  joined  the  head-quarters  next  day  and  on 
the  following  day  all  marched  towards  the  Siwhliks.  The  distance 
travelled  from  the  Ganges  and  the  description  giveo  of  the  country 
point  to  the  Mohan  pass  as  the  route  taken  by  Timur  in  his  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Dun.  Timur  himself  informs  us  that  from  his  inquiries 
lie  learned  that  the  people  of  Hindustan  computed  this  mountain 
region  at  one  and  a  quarter  lakh  and  that  it  had  narrow  and 
strong  valleys.  “In  one  of  these  valleys  (<tarra)  was  a  Rdi  named 
Bahruz,  the  number  of  whose  forces  and  whose  lofty,  rugged,  narrow 
and  strong  position  made  him  superior  to  all  the  cLiefs  of  the  hills 
and,  indeed,  of  most  of  Hindustan.  At  the  present  time  especially 
he,  having  heard  of  my  approach,  had  done  his  best  to  strengthen 
bis  position  and  all  the  malignant  rdis  of  the  country  had  gather¬ 
ed  around  him.  Proud  of  the  uumber  of  his  men  and  soldiera,  the 
height  of  his  darra  and  abode,  he  stood  firm,  resolved  upon  fight¬ 
ing.”  Having  marshalled  his  army  and  directed  the  drums  to  be 
beaten  and  the  instruments  to  be  sounded  as  it.  approached  the 
valley  Timiir  proaeeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  darra,  where  he  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  sent  on  his  officers  and  men.  41  They  all 
dismounted  and  girding  up  their  loios  matched  forward  to  the 
conflict  full  of  resolution  and  courage.  The  demon-like  Hiudus 
were  lurking  in  places  of  ambush  and  attacked  my  soldiers,  hut 
these  retaliated  with  showers  of  arrows  and  falling  upon  them  with 
the  sword  forced  their  way  into  the  valley.  There  they  closed 
with  them  and  fighting  most  bravely  they  slaughtered  the  enemy 
with  6Word,  knife  and  dagger.”  The  Hindus  fled,  some  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  holes  and  caves  and  others  were  taken  prisoners.  An  im¬ 
mense  spoil  in  money,  goods,  cows,  buffaloes,  women  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  returned  to  their  former  en¬ 
campment  the  same  night.  The  next  day  they  marched  about 
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five  ko8  to  Bahrah  and  thence,  the  following  day,  to  Sarwfwah. 
Tfratir  can  hardly  have  penetrated  beyond  the  head  of  the  pass 
near  Shorepur,  where  tradition  places  an  old  town  and  fort,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  farther  than  Kiligarh  (Kaulagarh),  which  was  the  capital 
in  1654  A.D.,  or  Nawada,  the  old  capital  on  the  Niigsidh  hill  some 
five  miles  south-east  of  Uehni.  The  name  Hurdiz  oocuis  in  Mu- 
p.ui mi n  !i istori es  for  Hiirdat  or  Haridatta  and  the  name  Paliniz 
may  well  stand  for  Brahmdat,  and  was  probably  that  of  some  local 
chief  like  the  name  Chhatarbhuj  which  occurs  hereafter  and  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  are  found  it.  the  (larhwal  lists.  Local  tradition 
assigns  to  a  Rani  Karnfivati  and  Abju  Kunwar  several  works  in  the 
Dun  of  ancient  date  and  amongst  them  the  Rajpur  canal.  Their 
palace  was  at  NawAda,1  and  to  them  are  assigned  what  were  then 
important  villages,  Ajabpur,  Karnapur,  Kuulaghar,  Kyarkuii, 
BhAtbi'rand  Bhogpur.  Ot’ner  towns  that  have  a  reputation  for  au 
existence  of  at  least  two  hundred  years  are  Sahanspur,  Prithipur, 
Kalyanpur,  NAgal,  Rajpur,  Bhagwantpur  and  Thano.  Pritliipur 
especially  contains  remains  of  a  fort,  temples  and  nciti  monuments 
betokening  former  importance  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Chanda  or  Jhanda  MiyAn. 

On  a  previous  page  we  have  given  a  list  of  the  Garhwal  Rajas 

and  the  dates  which  we  have  been  able  to 

Garhwfcl  Raja*. 

assign  to  them  from  existing  records.  The 
earliest  reign  thus  dated  is  that  of  Man  SAh,  of  whom  we  possess 
a  grant  inscribed  in  1547  A.D.  The  local  traditions  say  that  Ajaya 
Pal  was  the  first  to  leave  the  family  home  in  ChAndpur  and  settle 
in  Dewalgarh,  whence  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Srinagar  by 
Mahipati  S;ih,  of  whom  we  have  an  inscription  on  the  monastery  of 
KeshoRai  in  Srinagar  itself  dated  in  1625  A.D.  General  Cunning¬ 
ham2  assigns  the  founding  of  ChAndpur  to  the  -year  1159  A.D.  and 
the  founding  of  Sriuagat  to  1358  A  D.  Other  local  accounts  place 
Ajaiva  Pala  in  1559,  1 37 G  and  1389  A.D.  Taking  the  date  1358 
as  having  quite  as  much  authority  as  any  of  the  other  three  we 
have  fourteen  reigns  between  him  and  MAn  SAh  and  189  years, 
and  deducting  fifteen  years  for  the  concluding  portion  of  Ajai- 
ya  Pala’s  reign  and  the  opening  years  of  Man  SAh’s  reign  we  have 
an  average  of  twelve  years  for  each  reign,  a  fair  result  for  the  time 
Williams'  Memoir,  94.  1  Anc.  Geogh.,  p.  358. 
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and  couotry.  Up  to  the  time  of  Ajaiy&P&la,  Garhw&l  was  divided 
amongst  a  number  of  petty  Rajas.  Every  glen  or  hill,  as  formerly 
was  the  case  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  was  subject  to  its  own 
chiefs  who  have  left  no  record  behind  except  the  moss-covered  walls 
of  their  strongholds.  And  although  Ajaya  Pala  is  credited  with 
having  reduced  fifty-two  of  these  petty  chiefs  under  his  own  rule, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  he  was  only  the  first  of  his  line  to  aim  at 
more  than  a  local  supremacy,  and  that  to  his  successors  is  due 
the  extension  of  the  Garhwdl  power  over  the  Dun,  Bisahir  and  the 
tract  now  known  as  Tihri  or  foreign  Garb  with  Indeed,  Mahipati 
Sail,  the  founder  of  Srinagar,  is  often  said  to  be  the  first  Raja 
of  the  line  who  attained  to  any  real  independence.  It  is  not 
therefore  uecessary  that  the  Bahrfiz  or  Brahmdat  of  Timdr'a 
narrative  should  have  any  connection  with  the  line  of  Garhwdl 
Rajas.  We  have  a  grant  of  Dularfira  Sah  dated  in  1580  A.D.,  and 
he  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mahipati  S4h,  and  from 
his  time  the  dates  are  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  contemporary 
iccords. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  Chands  of  Kali  Kumaon.  Udy&n 
IWyiu  Chaod,  1480—21  Chand  succeeded  his  fat  her  Haribar  in  1420 
A  D-  A.D.,  and  impressed  with  the  heinousneas 

of  his  grand-father’s  crimes  sought  every  opportunity  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  He  restored  the  great  temple  of  Buleswar 
dedicated  to  Mah&deo  and  invited  a  Gujrathi  Brahman  to  conse¬ 
crate  it,  whose  descendants  aftei  wards  helped  to  people  the  new 
capital  at  Alrnora.  He  also  remitted  a  full  year’s  dues  from  the 
land  and  relieved  the  pocr  whenever  they  came  before  him.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  set  his  troops  in  motion  and  captured  suc¬ 
cessively  the  forts  held  by  the  1‘advar  Raja  of  Chaugarkha,  the 
Raja  of  Mahryuri  and  the  Raja  of  Bisuud.  His  possessions  there¬ 
fore  extended  from  the  Sarju  on  (he  north  to  the  Tarai  on  the 
south  and  from  the  Kali  westwards  to  the  Ivosi  andSiiwal.  To  the 
north  of  the  Sarju  lay  the  estates  of  the  Mankoti  Raja  of  Gangoli, 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Doti  held  Sira,  Sor,  Ashot  and  the  Bhotiya 
valleys  of  Juhur  and  Darina.  The  Raja  of  Jumla  ruled  over  Bydns 
and  Cliaudans,  and  Katyuti  Rajas  were  established  in  Katyiir, 
Syunara  and  Lakhanpur  of  Pali.  A  Katlii  Rajput  still  held  Phal- 
dakot  and  a  Khasiya  family  ruled  in  Ramgar  and  Kota.  Udydu 
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Chand  reigned  only  one  year  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Attna 
and  grandson  Hari,  each  of  whom  reigned  but  one  year. 

Vikrama  Chand  succeeded  his  father  Hari  in  1423  A.D.  and 
Vikrsma  Chand,  1423—  carried  out  the  restoration  of  the  B&leswar 
1437  A. I).  temple  commenced  by  Udyun  Chand.  The 

same  grant  that  records  the  devotion  by  the  Katyiiiis  to  that  temple 
and  the  confirmation  by  Kr&chulla  Deva  bears  a  further  record  that 
in  1345  Salta,  corresponding  to  1423  A.D.,  Vikrama  Clmnd  con¬ 
firmed  t’ne  grants  of  hiu  predecessors.  The  record  is  brief  and 
may  be  thus  translated : — 


Inscription  on  the  Bdlencar  copper-plate  grant. 

Om  it  be  auspicious.  In  the  Saka  year  1345,  on  the  lunar  day  of 

Vishnu  of  the  bright  fortnight,  in  the  aatcrism  of  Deva,  in  the  month  of  Ashir- 
ba,  in  the  day  of  Vishnu’s  repose  in  the  north.  The  lord  of  earth 

and  gen)  of  crowns,  observant  of  a  vow,  hath  given  the  laud  in  *  *  £hampiwat 
in  the  district  called  K jrnrn  to  Kunjesnrfnma  Brahmin  and  Mnyiiseri  *  *  *  The 
lord  of  the  earth  Vikrama  Chandra  is  a  true  Kfllpa-druma,  whose  sword  has 
brought  a  train  of  the  rulers  of  men  into  his  service,.who  has  bestowed  all  the 
lands  given  by  Krachalla  on  the  indigent  and  is  resolved  to  repair  the  ruins  as 
Bari  delivered  the  earth  front  the  abode  of  snakes  (the  sea).  The  witnesses  here 
are  Madhu,  SejyAla,  Tarbhu,  Vishnu,  Jadumadguni,  Vira  Sigha  Gunbhiri  and 
Jailu  Bathyal.  Wiitten  in  the  Patiiavisi*  office  by  Rudra  Sarruana.  May  it  bo 
well.  Kaiohu  *  *  Uamp&ntani  made  this  deed. 

The  date  agrees  with  that  assigned  to  Vikrama  Chandra  in  the 
lists, and  it  would  appear  that  he  carried  out  the  intentions  of  Udy&n 
Cband  in  regard  to  Baleswar  which  was  undertaken  in  expiation  of 
the  crime  committed  by  Gy&n  Chard.  We  have  another  grant  of  this 
prince  assigning  a  village  to  Kulomani  Pande  in  1424  A.D.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  he  neglected  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  gave  an 
opportunity  to  his  nephew  Bharati  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
and  draw  to  himself  the  Khnsiya  population.  The  leader  of  the 
Khasiyas  was  one  Shor,  a  man  of  bold  and  determined  character,  who 
expelled  Vikrama  Chand  and  raised  Bharati  Chand  to  the  throne, 
and  received  the  village  of  Malasgaon  in  reward  for  his  services. 

Bharati  Chand  must  himself  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 

Bhirati  Chand,  1437—  force  character,  for  din  ing  his  short  reign 
1450  A.D.  he  continued  the  series  oi  encroachments 


1  The  existence  of  this  word  shows  an  imitation  of  Muhammadan  procedure 
which  indicate*  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  plains  than  the  records 
disclose.  The  word  for  office,  *  chdrathen,’  would  also  justify  a  similar  Tcmark. 
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which  Gy&n  Chand  commenced  and  which  ended  in  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  province  under  the  Chand  rule.  The  Raiuka 
Raja  of  Doti  of  the  Malta  family  had  for  generations  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  suzerain  of  the  K41i  Kumaon  district,  and  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family  with  the  title  of  Bam  Sahi1  held  almost 
independent  control  of  Sira  and  Sor  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarju. 
It  was  against  them  that  Bharati  Chand  first  directed  his  arms. 
Raised  to  power,  as  it  were,  by  the  popular  will,  he  was  enabled  to 
collect  a  large  and  serviceable  body  of  followers  with  whom  he 
invaded  Deti  every  year  and,  fixing  his  camp  at  a  place  called 
BAli  Chaukur,  conducted  plundering  operations  over  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory.  Never  before  had  a  Kumaoni  force  remained 
so  long  in  the  field,  and  the  soldiery  unable  to  return  to  their 
homes  contracted  temporary  alliances  with  the  women  of  the 
place,  a  practice  formerly  unknown  and  hitherto  deemed  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  the  Hindus.  These  women  were  called  Kha- 
takwali  and  eveutually  gave  rise  to  a  separate  caste  and  to  such 
a  degradation  of  the  military  caste  in  Hindu  eyes  that  the  hill 
Rajput  is  now  considered  a  mere  Khasiya  though  he  may  have 
been  descended  from  settlers  from  the  plains  of  pure  lineage. 
When  the  war  had  lasted  for  twelve  years,  Ratan  Chand,  the  son 
of  Bharati  Chand,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  KAli  Kumaon, 
having  received  aid  from  the  Raja  of  Katehir,  collected  a  largo 
reinforcement  aud  joiued  his  father  in  time  to  take  part  in  a  general 
action  in  which  the  Rainka  Raja  was  defeated.  Doti  was  plunder¬ 
ed  and  the  Rainka  agreed  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  any 
claim  over  the  Chand  possessions.  Bharati  Chand  was  so  pleased 
with  his  son’s  energy  and  valour  that  he  gave  him  pargana  Chau- 
garkha  as  an  appanage  in  rot 1  and  eventually  abdicated  in  his 
favor  in  1450  A.D.  There  is  a  deed  of  this  prince  in  the  Ahnora 
archives  recording  a  grant  of  land  to  one  Rdmakanth  Kuleta  in 
1445  A.D.  Bharati  Chand  died  in  1461  A.D. 

Ratan  Chand  succeeded  bis  father  under  very  favorable  con- 
Fatan  Chand,  U6o—  ditions.  He  found  the  little  r&j  of  Kali 

1488  A.D.  Kumaon  respected  by  its  neighbours,  and 

1  The  term  Mal'aS&hi  was  given  to  the  junior  members  of  the  reigning  family 
in  Doti,  tin-  head  of  which  wan  known  ai  thv  Kiiinka  Raja,  and  he  allowed  the 
petty  princes  who  paid  him  tribute  to  hear  the  title  of  Rtja.  Thus  the  Cunnds 
wore  Rajas  oi  Chauipawnt  and  called  their  fortress  Unj-bimgs,  but  allowed  nooue 
aubrdiuatc  to  them  to  call  themselves  Raja.  1  See  page  ;  footnote. 
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believing  that  much  of  this  good  fortune  was  due  to  the  protecting 
power  of  the  great  deity  of  Jageswar,  he,  while  visiting  his  fief  of 
Chaugarkha,  paid  his  devotions  at  the  temple  and  endowed  it  with 
several  villages.  He  then  made  a  tovr  through  the  outlying  patlia 
of  his  rdj  and  formed  a  settlement  with  the  resident  cultivators 
and  so  arranged  his  affairs  that,  it  is  said,  the  first  real  attempt  at 
administration  should  date  from  his  reign.1  His  father  died  in 
14G1  A.D.,  and  about  this  time  the  Rainka  Raja  again  made  an 
effort  to  reassert  his  supremacy  over  Kali  Kumaon.  Ratan  Chand, 
however,  was  prepared  for  the  emergency  and  assembling  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  invaded  Doti.  The  reigning  Rapa  was  Naga  Malla, 
who  had  overthrown  the  Sahi  dynasty,  and  the  followers  of  the  old 
family  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  Chainpawat  now  assisted  the 
invaders.  Ratan  Chand  defeated  and  slew  Naga  Malla  in  battle 
and  restored  the  country  to  the  Sdhi  Raja.  Taking  advantage  of 
is  position  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Jumla,  Bujan*  and  Thai,  then 
held  by  Jagaruath  Bhat,  Kharku  Singh  Muhara  and  Shor  Singh 
Muhara  respectively,  and  compelled  each  of  them  to  tender  his  sub¬ 
mission  and  agree  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  one  pod  of  musk,  a  bow, 
a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a  hawk  and  a  horse  to  the  Raja  of  Kali 
Kumaon.  This  arrangement  was  faithfully  carried  out  until  the 
absorption  of  those  states  by  the  Gorkhals  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteeuth  century.  On  returning  from  Doti,  Ratan  Chand  inva¬ 
ded  Sor,  then  held  by  the  Bam  Raja  of  the  Doti  family,  residing  in 
Udepur  near  Pith oragarh  and  also  at  Bilorkot  in  the  cold  weather. 
Ratan  Chand  was  again  successful  and  Sor  was  for  a  time'  annexed 
to  Kili  Kumaon. 

The  Doti  family  give  the  following  pedigree  which  will  be  of 

Pedigree  of  the  Doti  fa-  use  f°r  comparison  with  other  sources  of 
Wil7  *ud  their  branches,  information. 

Pedigree  of  the  Doti  family. 

j.  Salivahana  (leva.  |  6.  Vikramaditjadeva.  II.  Sumura  Sinha  deva. 

*.  Shaktivahauu  deva.  7.  Dtmrmniila  deva.  IS.  Ann»ta  (leva. 

3.  Harivarma  deva.  8.  Nilupnla  deva.  13.  Sarimgy*  deva. 

4.  Sri  Brahma  deva.  9.  Munjai.ija  deva.  14.  Wakula  deva. 

5.  Vajiftdeva.  10.  Bhoja  deva.  15.  Jui  Sinha  d<*va. 

*  Ratan  Chnnd  introduced  thefivc Rajput  clans  known  ns  Finch  Knrhi v»  into 
Doti,v«*-» — Sunin,  Deopa,  Furchani,  Pmlcru  ami  '  liiiral.  *  1  he  names  of 

the  following  Hums  of  Uujau  are  r<  .'or.u.l  .  — Uttum  Singh.  Rnghunaili  Siugli, 
Sin rAj  Singh,  India  Singh,  liatan  Singh,  Muhcndra  Singh,  und  Gajruj  Singh,  whe 
\v#s  alive  in  1650. 
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Pedigree  of  the  Doti  family —  (concluded.) 


|G.  3  mj  ila  deva. 

17.  V  iiivnraj  i  deva. 

18.  l'r  '<  tt i  v cs\ :ir  deva. 

19.  Ch n !> t [j mIh  devil. 
90.  Attiili  di'va. 

SI.  Bi-.nli  ilcva. 

99.  Katir  MalU  deva. 
IS  Hi  1 1 1  in  Mnllj  deva. 
11.  Pimm  Mallu  deva 
25.  Niphi  Malln  deva, 

86.  Nila va  Kii  dev.» 

87.  V ajriiliiilin  (leva. 

88.  Gauianga  'leva. 


99.  Siya  Malla  deva. 

30.  1 1  raj  'leva 
81  Nilruj  davi. 

31.  Phalak  Sili  tja  d<  va. 
31.  l’ltniyaiaja  dev  a. 

31.  Dhkmdevn. 

35.  Bialimdiva. 

36.  Trilokp&la  d<\  a. 

87.  N irnnjiinu  di'va. 

38.  NAja  Malla  deva 

39.  Arjuna  Sklii 

40.  Blmpati  Salii. 

4  I .  Uni  i  S4lii 


49  Rama  Sihl. 
a9.  1'aliar  Sahi. 

41.  Uti'in  Sabi. 

45  Vikrama  Sihi. 

4(1.  M  mdliilta  Salii. 

47.  Kagliunktb  Sahi. 

J  48  Had  Sahi. 

49.  Krishna  Sahi, 

60.  Dips  Salii. 
j  61.  Vidinu  Sahi. 

■  68.  Pradlpa  Sahi. 

|  63.  H&i'aadhvaja  SlhL 


The  Sahi  dynasty  are  descendants  of  Arjuna  S&hi,  who  wap  a 
contemporary  of  Ratan  Uhaud  For  the  Askot  pedigree  we  liave  a 
list  from  the  present  .Raj liar  of  Askot  recounting  his  descent  in 
221  generations  from  Sri  Uttapannapalra,  the  founder  of  the  solar 
dynasty,  through  Brahma,  Mrachi  (sic),  Kasyapa,  Ac.  Opposite 
the  name  Siiliviihau  is  the  note  that  he  came  from  Ayodhya  and 
established  himself  in  Katyui*.  Commencing  with  him  the  follow* 
ing  no  lues  are  recorded  : — 


Pedigree  of  the  Ashot  family. 


i.  Sal  i  villi  An  a  deva. 

2  S-oiiiiy* 

3.  Knrnara 

4.  llnmrihft 

6.  Hr.ilniiii  deva 

6  Kika. 

7  V -  i  j i'  i  deva. 

8.  Y  1 * 3 4 * * * 8 9 10  .inn  java. 

9.  Viki'ainajilA. 

1T».  Dliarmapiiln. 

II.  SAranewdliara. 

|2  Nihiiprila. 

13.  Bhojaraia. 

14  VinaipaU. 

)6.  Bhtijiuua  deva. 

10.  S&marasi. 

17.  A  sal  a. 

18.  Aaauka. 

19.  Saranga. 

*0.  Naja. 

91.  Kamajaya. 

29.  Haunakuia. 

93.  Oranapati. 

24.  Jnidnha  deva. 
95.  Sankasvara. 

20  SancsVara. 


97.  K  rnsididhya. 
98  Vidhiraja. 

99.  I’ritlii  wswar. 

50.  Bahikadevu. 
31.  A  Mini  1. 

39.  l’aa;l'iti 

33.  Kit.ir  Malta. 

34.  Sntadcva. 

36.  Siinlna. 

36  Kini. 

37.  Ramkina. 

38.  Nil. -i  liai. 

39.  Vnjravahu. 

40.  Gaura. 

41.  Sadi  la 
42  Itinrfcja. 

43.  TilangarAja. 

44.  Udakasila. 

45.  Piitainu. 

46.  Dliani. 

47.  Brahin  deva. 

48.  Tnlokpkla 

49.  Abhayapiila. 
6<i.  NirhhaipAla. 

51.  Bhlratipala. 
62.  Bliairaunpalft. 


5.3, 

BhupaU. 

81. 

Katnnp&la. 

89. 

Kankliapk  a* 

83. 

Svtrpnpala. 

84. 

Saipil 

*5. 

Kurjanpala. 

86 

Bh  ijayapalA. 

87 

llhartapala. 

88 

Siitatipkla. 

89 

A'Hli.ip.ila. 

PO. 

Tilnkapila* 

9l. 

Surapala. 

99. 

Jnpattpals. 

93. 

1'irojapAla. 

94. 

Raipala. 

S3. 

MaheodrapalA. 

96. 

Jaintapfla. 

97. 

Birhalpala. 

98. 

Amarasipil 

99. . 

Bhuotuiji  pii. 

100. 

Uch...A  pAl*. 

101. 

Vijaipkla. 

109. 

MlhendrapiU. 

103. 

Balikdurpkla. 

104. 

Fushkar&pila. 

Opposite  (49)  Abhayapiila  is  the  note  that  he  left  Katyur  for 
Askot  in  1279  AD.  and  after  (53)  Bhuprila  the  note  that  twenty- 
eight  generations,  regarding  whom  there  is  no  record  available, 
intervene  between  him  and  Ratanapala.  Rudradatta  gives  a  list 
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from  (4G)  Dliam  deva,  which  will  assist  in  applying  the  necessary 
corrections  to  the  Rajb&r’s  list : — 

1.  Dhdm  dera.  11.  Snraj  p41a.  91.  Mahendr*  p4la, 

I,  Bmhm  deUi  12.  Bhuj  pala.  29  Jainthn  p4U. 

5.  A»»na  deva,  13.  Bhadra  pala.  93.  Birbaln  pa  la. 

4.  Abhayadeva.  U.  Siuraian  pita.  24.  Amara  Sinlui  p4la. 

6.  Nirbhaya  p4la.  10.  Addin  (>4la  20.  Abhjva  pain 

6.  Bharati  p41a.  16.  Trailoky*  p41a.  26.  Udiciih«T*  pala. 

7.  Bbairava  p41a.  IT.  Sundura  p4'a  27.  Vijaya  p41u. 

8.  ltalnna  pnla.  18  Jnijati  palft.  28.  Mahendru  h4I&. 

9.  Byama  p4la.  19.  Piroja  pala.  99.  Hlmniat  p4la. 

10.  S4hl  piia.  i  20.  It ai  p4la  30.  Duljit  p41a 

Next  follows  Bahadnrpala  as  in  the  previous  list.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  such  a  large  in¬ 
terpolation  as  28  generations  necessary  in  this  list.  The  title  Raj- 
b&r  was,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  that  of  the  junior  princes 
of  the  Katyuri  family,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  early  used,  for 
in  1202  A.D.  there  is  a  grant  by  Indradeva  Rajbdr  of  lands  in 
the  Katyur  valley.  Abhaya  deva  was  the  first  to  leave  the  valley 
for  Askot,  and  the  date  fits  in  well  with  the  time  of  uncertainty 
and  revolution  which  marked  the  decline  of  the  Katydri  power. 
He  changed  his  title  from  ‘  deva'  to  ‘  pdla  ’  because  the  first  be¬ 
longed  to  the  branch  ruling  in  Katyur.  The  title  Rajbar  now  be¬ 
longs  solely  to  the  head  of  the  Askot  house,  whilst  the  eldest  son  is 
called  Lala  and  the  younger  son  Gos&in. 

The  Bam  Rajas  of  Sor,  though  nominally  subject,  were  gradually 

founding  an  hereditary  kingdom  when  in- 

Bam  Rajas  of  Sor.  °n  *  ,  ® 

terrupted  by  Hatan  Chand.  A  curious  story 

is  told  of  one  Jainda  Kiral,  who  was  settlement  officer  to  one  of 
these  princes.  Jainda  measured  the  cultivated  and  culturable  land 
and  assessed  each  according  to  its  value  and  recorded  the  demand 
against  every  cultivator  in  a  series  of  volumes  which  were  placed 
in  the  record-room  of  the  Raja.  The  people  therefore  disliked  him 
exceedingly,  and  wheu  once  he  was  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  to  reduce  some  refractory  villages  to  submission,  his  ene¬ 
mies  resolved  to  do  something  that  would  vex  him  terribly.  The 
plan  which  was  adopted  was  to  feign  that  Jainda  had  died  in 
battle  and  so  induce  liis  widow  to  burn  herself  as  &  sati.  The 
report  was  duly  made  to  the  wife  of  Jainda  and  was  supported 
by  corroborative  evidence  aud  she  believed  it,  and  inconsolable 
for  her  less  declared  her  determination  to  sacrifice  herself.  In 
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this  resolve  she  was  encouraged  by  all  around  her,  who  further 
suggested  that  she  should  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  with  all  the 
precious  records  that  her  husband  had  collected  and  so  labori¬ 
ously  compiled  and  thus  perform  an  act  not  only  meritorious  in 
itself,  but  one  that  would  be  specially  pleasing  to  the  spirit  of 
her  husband,  who  would  thus  in  the  nest  world  possess  all  that  be 
held  most  precious  in  this  world.  To  this  the  infatuated  woman 
consented,  and  thus  the  settlement  records  of  the  Sor  rAj  fed  the 
funeral  pyre  of  the  wife  of  their  author.  Hence  the  proverb  still 
current : — 

"  Mari  gayo  Jainda  jaldi  kulu  M, 

Jm*i  jttii  Surydl  kau m  inti  inti  bkdi.” 

*  Jainda  died  and  his  records  (hala)  were  burned  and  everything 
turned  out  as  the  Sor  folk  said.”  The  names  of  the  following 
Rajas  of  this  family  are  recorded : — Karikil,  Ktkil,  Chandra  bam, 
Harka  bam,  Ani  bam,  Sagti  bam,  Yijaya  bam  and  Hari  bam,  and 
their  officials  were  drawn  from  the  Patau i,  Punetha,  Bhat,  UpAdhya, 
Josbi,  Upreti,  and  PAnde  subdivisions. 

Ratan  Chand  died  in  1488  A.D.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kirati  Chand,  1488*  Klrati  Chand,  who  bears  as  warlike  a  repu- 
ifios  A.D.  tation  as  his  father.  He  was  constantly 

engaged  in  drilling  and  exeroising  his  soldiers  and  preparing  for 
some  expedition  or  another.  The  Doti  Raja  again  threw  off  his 
allegiance,  and  while  Kirati  Chand  was  calling  in  his  men  from, 
the  detached  posts  which  the  insecure  state  of  his  frontier  obliged 
him  to  maintain,  the  Dautiyals  invaded  Kumaon  in  force.  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  invasion  we  have  another  of  those  episodes  so 
characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  times  and  indeed  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  themselves  that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  giving  it  here, 
leaving  the  reader  to  judge  the  value  which  can  be  assigned  to  it. 
In  some  cases  these  stories  cover  actual  facts ;  in  others  they  give 
a  poetical  explanation  of  facts,  and  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
a  deity  or  a  holy  man  success  or  defeat  is  a  practice  not  unknown 
in  Europe.  The  story  informs  us  that  while  Kirati  Chaud  was 
preparing  to  march  against  the  Doti  forces  with  the  troops  at  his 
command,  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  holy  man  by  name  NAgn&th 
and  turned  to  him  for  counsel  in  the  existing  difficulty.  NAgnAth 
said :  “  Your  place  is  at  Champawat,  send  your  general  to  the  war. 
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Here  is  a  whip  with  which  he  will  scourge  the  Raioka  as  a  man 
doth  scourge  a  vicious  horse.”  The  advice  was  not  palatable,  for 
Kirati  Chand  was  a  brave  prince  and  Wished  to  lead  his  forces  in 
person,  but  yielding  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  courtiers  did 
as  he  was  directed.  The  result  Wa3  that  the  Doti  army  was  almost 
annihilated  and  for  a  long  time  dared  not  appear  again  in  force  in 
Kali  Kumaon.  N&gnath  naturally  acquired  great  influence  and 
became  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Raja.  He  Urged  that  now 
was  a  fortunate  time  to  Undertake  still  further  operations  and  that 
If  the  Raja  undertook  an  expedition  towards  Garhwal,  he  should 
meet  the  guru  Satyanath,  who  would  instruct  him  as  to  what  fur* 
ther  he  was  to  do 

Some  seventy  years  previous,  when  Udyfln  Chand  was  Raja  of 

Conqnent of  BdnhmAn-  Champ&wat,  a  prince  of  the  Katyuri  family 
dal  and  l**U.  called  Blr  Sinha  Deva  occupied  the  fort  of 

Bisaud  to  the  east  of  Randani  Devi  near  Almora  and  owned  the 
Country  as  far  as  the  Suwal  rivei,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  another  Katyuri  prince  held  and  occupied  the  Khagmara  fort 
On  the  Almora  hill.  loan  inscription  on  a  ruined  tetmple  near  the 
Suw&l  and  on  the  boundaries  of  the  two  governments  we  find  the 
name  Arjuna  Deva  and  the  date  1307  A  D.,  and  on  an  old  stone 
discovered  on  the  Almora  lull  when  making  some  repairs  the  name 
Nirayapala  with  the  date  1318  A.D.,  names  which  doubtless  belong* 
to  some  of  these  Katyuri  princes.  We  are  told  that  Udyfin  Chand 
was  at  this  time  busy  in  repairing  the  temple  of  Baleswur  and 
preparing  it  fof  the  reception  of  the  image.  Sri  Chand,  a  Brah¬ 
man  of  the  Gujrfithi  division,  had  settled  with  his  son  Sukhdeo 
In  Champa wat,  and  the  Raja  asked  the  latter  to  conduct  the  instal¬ 
lation  service  at  the  temple.  Sri  Chand  was  so  annoyed  at  the 
preference  shown  to  his  son  that  he  abandoned  Champfiwat  and 
set  out  for  Barahmandal.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  Bisaud  Raja, 
who  received  him  with  much  courtesy  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  Suwal;  regretting  his  inability  to  proceed  further,  as  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  belonged  to  another  Raja.  They  separated  and  Sri 
Chand  passed  on  by  the  gardens  of  the  Khagmara  Raja,  where  a 
gardener  presented  him  with  a  bijmira  or  lemon  to  make  sherbet 
with  anc^  refresh  himself  after  bis  journey.  Sri  Chand  refused 
the  gift,  giving  as  his  reason  that  there  was  another  lemon 
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within  the  fruit.  The  lemon  was  cut  io  two  and  the  B rail  man’s 
statement  was  found  correct.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
Baja,  who  sent  for  Sri  Chand  and  desired  an  explanation  of  the 
portent.  The  Brahman  informed  him  that  his  kingdom  should 
certainly  pass  away  into  other  hands  and  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared,  for  the  day  was  not  distant  when  the  teaching  of  the 
omen  should  be  fulfilled.  In  order  to  anticipate  whatever  evils 
might  be  in  store  for  him  the  Raja  gave  over  Khaginara  to  Sri 
Chand  and  fled  to  Syiinara.  The  Bisaud  Baja  then  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  oountry  dependant  on  Khagmnra,  but  lost  his  own 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suwal  which  were  oouqueied  by  the 
C  hands. 

The  relations  between  the  Chands  and  Katydris  remained  un¬ 
changed  until  Kirati  Chand’s  time,  who  now  resolved  to  seize  upon 
the* remainder  of  the  Bisaud  Raja’s  possessions.  He  entered  B4- 
rahmandal  with  a  veteran  army  and  laid  siege  to  and  captured 
Khagmara-kot  and  expelled  the  Raja.  He  next  occupied  Syiinara- 
kot  and  drove  the  Raja  of  that  Patti  to  Borirau,  where  the  Kat¬ 
yuri  troops  made  a  stand  and  by  a  night  attack  dn  the  enemy’s 
camp  nearly  exterminated  the  advanced  guard  of  Kirati  Chand’s 
forces.  Still  the  progress  of  the  Chand  Raja  was  little  hindered ; 
he  eventually  occupied  the  entire  country  lying  between  the  Kosi 
and  the  Gagas  and  ordered  the  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tract  now  known  as  Pattis  Kairarau  and  Borarau.  He 
then  divided  the  land  amongst  his  K&li  Ivumaon  followers  of  the 
Kaira  and  Bora  castes,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  lands 
thus  occupied  to  the  present  day.  Pili  was  then  attacked  and  the 
Katyuri  Raja  of  Lakhanpur  gave  up  his  fort  without  resistance, 
simply  stipulating  for  his  people  that  no  damage  should  be  done 
to  the  country  and  that  the  Chands  should  regard  the  inhabitants 
as  their  own  subjects.  The  Katyuris  retired  to  Suit  and  built 
themselves  a  fort  at  M6nil,  where  they  and  other  members  of  the 
conquered  Katyuri  families  were  for  a  long  time  allowed  to  live 
in  peace. 

The  pedigree  of  these  Pali  Katyuris  has  been  preserved  and 
Pedigree  ot  l'aii  Rat-  deserves  a  place  here  :  when  compared  with 

that  of  the  Askot  ai'd  Doti  families,  the 
variations  are  unimportant:  — 
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Pedigree  of  the  Katydrie  of  PdlL 


] .  Asanti  dera. 


*. 

S. 

4. 

8. 

«. 

7. 

A. 


I 

9.  Snjnden  deo. 

I 

10.  Strings  deo.1 

I 


II.  Biran  deo.  Big  deo. 

I 

IS.  Sura  deo. 

I 

13.  Bhsbdeo. 


Blsanti  deva. 
Gnuranga  deva. 
Nlya  Malta  deva. 
Phene va  Ril. 
Keshava  Ral. 

A  java  Rai. 
Oajara  Bal. 

I _ 


9. 


deo. 


10.  Dhiia  deo  (he 
emigrated  to  sou  them 
Oarhw&l  and  established 
himself  In  the  Pitll  Dfin, 
whence  hie  descendants 
ret o roe  1  In  the  time  of 
the  Chanda.) 


14.  Palan  deo.  14.  Pita  Gostin. 

I  I 

f — — - - K —  *  — — \  ( —  - - *  i 

15.  Kilandeo  Jfl.  Lardeo  18.  Japu  Domain  18-  Strung  Gpaain. 

(hia  descend-  (hie  descend-  (hie  descendants  | 

anta  are  the  ante  are  the  arc  found  in  Udc-  n 

Rajbars  of  Sain.  Manor  par,  Bhnlstgson  18.  Dharm  Singh  18.  Bhawan 

Jaspur  in  and  Chach-  and  Bat  In  Chan-  (hie  descendants  Singh  (hledcs- 

Chankot  of  roti  Mann-  kot)  are  the  Manurtls  cendants  are 

Ptli).  rile).  of  Kahergaon)  the  Manartli 

of  Ttmtdhaan 
In  Cbaakot.) 


In  the  pedigree  there  are  none  of  the  ni*.mes  of  the  Katyuri  Rajas 
of  the  copper-plate9  and  they  probably  contain  only  the  names 
of  the  branch,  and  these  only  when  they  became  of  some  impor- 
tance.  The  two  first  Dames  are  clearly  those  alluded  to  in  the 
memorial  verse  regarding  Lakhanpur  already  noticed.  The  change 
of  title  in  the  case  of  Pitu  from  ‘  deva  '  to  ‘ goadin  '  is  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  Askot  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  conquest  of  Phaldakot  was  next  undertaken  and  proved  a 

Conquest  of  Phaldakot  more  difficult  tr.sk.  It  was  at  this  time 
•nd  Koto.  held  by  a  Raja  of  the  Kathi  tribe  of 

Rajputs,  and  though  he  perished  in  one  of  the  first  contests,  his 
people  held  out  in  his  name  and  defied  the  utmost  endeavours  of 
the  Cband  troops.  Kirati  Chaud  called  for  reinforcements  and  on 

1  An  inscription  on  the  temple  of  the  Knladevi  or  household  goddess  at 
Tamadhaun  in  (Jhaukot  records  the  name  Ssranga  deva  and  the  datcSaka  1848™ 
1470  A.D.,  and  may  refer  either  to  this  Ssranga  or  to  Ssranga  Goss  in,  whoso 
descendants  are  still  found  in  Tamidhaun. 
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their  arrival  attacked  the  Kdthis  with  redoubled  vigour,  ordering 
their  total  destruction.  So  well  wore  his  orders  carried  out  that 
he  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  parcel  out  the  lands  amongst  his 
Mira,  K  hardy  at  and  Dhek  followers,  on  whom  also  he  bestowed  the 
fiscal  offices  of  Kamin  and  Saydoa.  He  next  took  possession  of 
Kota  and  Kotauli  and  returned  to  Champdwat  by  Dhydnirau,  con¬ 
solidating  his  conquests  by  the  appointment  of  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  as  he  went.  His  next  expedition  was  towards  the  Mai  or  low 
country,  where  he  established  a  post  near  Jaapur  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name  Kiratipur.  He  now  held  Kurnaon  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day  with  the  exception  of  Katyur,  whieh  was  held  by  a 
Katytira  Raja,  Dunpur,  the  Bhot  Mahdls  Askot,  Sira,  Sor  aud  the 
Mankoli  rdj  of  Gangoli.  The  death  of  Satyanath  prevented  his 
pushing  his  conquests  into  Garhwal,  but  taking  all  his  acquisitions; 
Kirati  Chand  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  active  and  successful 
prince  of  his  family.  He  died  in  1503  A.D.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Partap  Chand. 


T4ra  Chand,  liinik 
Chand. 


Partdp  Chand  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with  the  work 
Parttp  Chand,  1503—  °f  administration  and  we  hear  of  no  uew 
i#i7  a.D.  conquests  made  by  him.  We  have  a  grant 

of  his  bearing  date  in  1510  A.D.  and  we  also  know  that  he  succeed* 
ed  in  keeping  possession  of  the  parganahs  bequeathed  to  him  by 

his  father.  He  diel  in  1517  A.D.  aud  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Tdra  Chand,  who  after 
an  interval  of  sixteen  years  was  followed  by  Mdnik  Chand  in  1533  A.D. 

Manik  Chand  reigned  from  1$33  to  1542  A.D.,  and  during  his 
time  an  event  occurred  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  local  tradi¬ 
tions.  From  the  Tdrikh-i-Ddddi  of  Abdulla  we  learn  that  in  the 

year  1541  A.D.  Khawds  Khan,  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Isl&m  Shdh,  made  the  skirt  of  the 
Kumaon  hills  his  home,  whence  he  ravaged  the  royal  territories 
which  lay  in  their  vicinity.  He,  however,  joined  the  Nidzis  before 
the  battle  of  TTmbala  and  on  the  day  of  action  deserted  them  on 
the  plea  of  their  wishing  to  exclude  any  man  of  the  Sur  family 
from  the  succession  to  the  empire.  His  subsequent  movemcuts 
appear  to  have  been  extraordinary,  for  instead  of  joining  Islam 
Shah,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  intentions,  he  again 
returned  to  his  haunts  under  the  hills  and  finally  sought  the 
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protection  of  the  Raja  of  Kum&on.  He  entered  Eumaon  by  the 
passofDabarand  fijed  his  residence  at  Alhahi  and  received  from  the 
Raja  some  villages  for  his  support  as  well  as  a  daily  allowance  of 
cash.  When  intelligence  of  this  reached  Iel&m  Shah  he  directed 
Taj  Kh&n  Kirfini,  who  held  the  sd&aA  of  Sambhal  and  owed  his 
preferment  to  Khaw&s  Kh&n,  to  use  every  possible  meanB  to  get 
the  refugee  into  his  power.  “  If  his  hand  could  not  reach  there,  he 
was  to  do  it  by  message,  promising  royal  benefactions,  such  as  the 
imperial  districts  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  could  be  made  over 
to  him.  By  holding  out  hopes  such  as  these  Taj  Khan  might  be 
able  to  send  him  in  chains  to  Court  Several  messages  were  des¬ 
patched  at  the  same  time  to  the  Raja,  who  indignantly  replied : 
MHow  can  I  throw  into  fetters  a  man  who  has  Bought  my  protec¬ 
tion  ?  As  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body,  I  can  never  be  guilty 
of  Buch  baseness.”  Islam  Shah  himself  then  wrote  to  Khawas 
Khun  to  say  that  he  forgave  him,  and  wished  that  what  had  passed 
should  all  be  forgotten  between  them  ;  that  the  Rana  of  Udepur 
bad  again  ruised  his  bead  and  plundered  several  of  the  royal  pos¬ 
sessions  and  carried  off  the  wives  and  children  of  Musalm&ns ;  that 
none  of  the  nobles  had  succeeded  in  their  measures  against  him, 
and  that  all  their  hopes  Were  now  centered  in  Khawas  Kh&n.  '*  All 
this  is  asserted  with  all  the  sincerity  that  can  attach  to  an  oath 
before  God,  and  after  that,  an  engagement  and  guarantee  was  en¬ 
grossed  on  saffron-cloth  and  despatched.  And  Taj  Khan  was  at 
the  same  time  instructed  to  use  every  kind  of  cajolery  and  flattery 
in  order  to  lull  that  bird  into  security  aud  entice  him  into  the 
net ;  for  the  wounds  which  his  conduct  had  implanted  in  the  king** 
breast  could  not  be  healed  but  by  the  salve  of  his  murder.”  On 
the  receipt  of  these  missives  Khawas  IChAu’s  immediate  impulse  was 
to  obey  them,  but  he  v/as  strongly  dissuaded  by  his  adherents  and 
the  Raja,  who  represented  that  the  king  was  perfidious,  that  he  had 
destroyed  most  of  his  nobles,  and  how  then  could  he  allow  KhawAs 
Khan  to  escape,  who  had  been  ten  times  opposed  to  him  in  battle? 
These  remonstrances,  however,  were  of  no  avail,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  warnings  of  his  friend,  Khaw&s  KhAn  gave  himself  up, 
when  by  orders  of  IslAm  Shah  he  was  beheaded  and  his  body 
stuffed  in  straw  was  sent  to  Dehli.1  The  magnanimity  shown  by 
I  Dowioa’s  Elliot,  IV.,  484,  890. 
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the  fumion  Raja  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  annsl*  of  the  Chasids 
is  recognised  even  by  the  MusalmAn  historian.  M4nik  Chand  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Kaly&n,  nicknamed  Kuli  Kalyin  on  aooonns 
nf  his  ungovernable  temper.  He  weakened  his  authority  by  a 
lavish  use  of  his  power  of  punishment  and  caused  mubh  disoontent 
throughout  the  province.  After  a  short  reign  of  nine  years  ho 
died  And  was  succeeded  by  Puni  or  Puran  Chand,  who  was  followed 
by  Bhishma  Chand. 

Bhishma  or  Bhtkam  Chand,  who  began  to  rule  in  1555  A.D., 
had  no  son  aud  therefore  adopted  a  sou  of  T4ra  Chand  named 
Kalyan,  who  was  nicknamed  Balo  Kaly&n  Chand  an  i  is  known  by 
Bhiihma,  1R5S— 15«0  that  name  in  all  the  traditions.  Disturb- 
4  D.  ances  again  arose  in  Doti  and  Balo  Kalyan 

was  sent  to  quell  them  ;  but  during  his  absence  the  old  Raja  was 
troubled  by  news  of  a  rising  in  Pali  and  Syunara  and  left  himself 
to  visit  the  west.  Convinced  that  the  growth  cf  his  dominions  re¬ 
quired  a  more  central  capital  than  Champ4wat,  the  Raja  looked 
about  for  a  site  and  at  last  resolved  to  settle  near  the  old  fort  of 
Khagmara  and  make  it  his  new  capital.  He  had  hardly  made 
known  his  intentions  when  a  plot  was  set  on  foot  to  counteract 
them.  Away  on  the  southern  face  of  the  G4gar  range  near  R&mg&rh 
was  an  old  fort  held  by  a  semi-independent  chief  of  tl^e  Khasiyas, 
named  Gajawa,  who  in  some  way  had  escaped  the  bands  of  Kirati 
Chand  when  his  troops  laid  waste  the  pa’gana.  Gajawa  thought 
that  the  Khasiyas  might  now  enjoy  some  revenge  for  all  their 
sufferings  as  well  as  freedom  in  the  future.  He  assembled  a  large 
number  of  his  castemen  and  came  unawares  upon  the  old  Raja 
as  he  tranquilly  slept  in  the  Khagmara  fort  and  slew  him  and  his 
followers.  The  triumph  of  the  Khasiya  chief  however  was  very  short 
lived,  for  no  sooner  did  B&lo  Kaly4n  Chand  hear  the  news  than  be 
patched  up  a  peace  with  the  Dautiyals  and  hastening  to  Ramgarh 
and  Khagmara  took  exemplary  vengeance  on  all  the  Khasiyas  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  event  occurred  in  1560  AD. 

B41o  Kaly&n  Chand  peacefully  ascended  the  gaddi  of  the 

Chauds.  He  accepted  the  choice  of  Bhish- 
Eilo  K&lyin,  1560  A.D.  j  iri  »  , 

raa  and  made  the  Khagmara  hill  his  capital 

under  the  name  Almora.  He  separated  the  lands  which  had  been 

given  to  Sri  Chand  by  the  last  Katydri  Raja  and  taking  the 
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remainder  for  himself,  built  his  own  residence  near  the  Nail-ke-po- 
thar  in  1563  A.D,  He  then  gave  land  to  all  the  members  of  his 
household  near  his  own  residence  and  also  tp  the  Joshis  who  accom¬ 
panied  him.  The  Chautara  Brahmans,  however,  remained  in  K6li 
Kuraacm  and  ceased  henceforward  to  fill  the  high  offices  that  they 
had  hitherto  monopolised.  Hardly  had  the  darbfir  settled  down 
in  Almora  than  fresh  occupation  was  found  for  the  troops  of  the 
Raja.  To  the  north-east  of  Almora,  in  the  tract  between  the  Sarju 
and  eastern  Uamganga,  an  independent  kingdom  had  existed  for 
several  generations  under  Rajas  of  the  Cbandrabansi  line  who  from 
the  place  of  their  residence  were  known  as  the  Mankoti  Rajas  of 
QangolL  Kami  Chan  1,  the  first  of  this  line  who  attained  to  any 
eminence,  made  himself  obnoxious  to  his  Upreti  kdniddr  or  minis¬ 
ter,  and  in  consequence  was  slaiu  by  the  minister’s  followers  when 
out  hunting.  The  Upreti  sent  word  to  the  R6ui  of  Kurm  Chand 
that  the  Raja  ha  l  been  killed  by  a  tiger  and  that  his  general  obse¬ 
quies  had  been  duly  perfontie  1.  The  R&ni  suspected  that  all  was 
not  right  and  calling  for  some  Brahmans  of  the  Pant  tribe  iu  whom 
she  plaoed  great  confidence,  intrusted  to  them  her  son  to  bring  him 
up  and  protect  him  from  his  Upreti  enemies.  She  then  prepared 
herself  to  become  a  tali  and  when  dying  cnrsed  the  country.  Baying 
M  since  the  Raja  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger,  men  shall  ever  be  killed 
by  tigers  in  Gango!!,”  and  from  that  day  until  very  recently  Gan- 
goli  was  the  most  noted  haunt  of  tigers  in  Kuinaon.  The  Pants 
fulfilled  their  trust  and  established  Sftal  Chand,  the  Bort  of  Karin 
Chand,  on  the  gadli  at  Maukot  and  received  the  lands  of  the 
Upretis  as  their  reward.  Sifcal  Chand  was  succeeded  by  Brahm 
Chand,  Hingul  Chand,  Puuip  Chand,  Ani  Chand  and  Nar&yan 
Chand.  Wo  have  an  inscription  on  an  old  well  called  the  Jahnavi 
Naula  at  Gangoli  Hit  bearing  date  1264  A.D.,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  Qangola  Rajas,  in  which  the  name  Somati  occurs,  hut  the 
other  names  are  uot  decypherable.  Iu  Baijnath  also  there  is  an 
inscription  of  these  Rajas  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Lakshrain&rayan 
which  records  that  in  1352  A.D.  the  Gangola  Rajas,  Hamira  deva, 
Lingaraja  deva,  and  Dhdrala  deu  regilt  the  spire  ( kalasa )  of  the 
temple.  A  second  record  iu  the  same  place  inscribed  on  the  image 
of  Gauriinahesvari  in  the  Bhograandir  relates  that  in  1365  A.D. 
one  Subhadra,  wife  of  Kalbana  Pandit,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hamira 
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t)en,  fulfilled  a  vow.  Mention  is  also  made  in  a  petition  in  the 
case  of  Ratan  Chaudbri  of  Qangoli  (tried  by  Mr.  Traill)  of  a  grant 
by  Ani  Chand  in  1311  Saka,  corresponding  to  1389  A.D.,  but  aa 
the  original  was  never  produced  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  for¬ 
gery  or  at  least  that  the  petitioner  was  mistaken  in  the  date,  for  Ani 
Chand  was  predecessor  of  NArfiyan  Chand,  the  contemporary  of 
Bfilo  Kalyfin.  Another  Mankoti  giant  is  alluded  to  in  the  file  of 
the  grants  mode  to  the  Bageswar  temple  as  bearing  the  date  lc  15 
Saka  or  1383  A.D.,  but  the  original  is  not  forthcoming.  It  '  as 
Nfirfiyan  Chand  who  gave  offence  to  Bfilo  Kalyan  and  induced  him 
to  invade  Qangoli,  which  he  quickly  overran  and  annexed  to  his 
own  possessions. 


Acquisition  of  Bor. 


Kalyan’s  great  desire  now  was  to  make  the  Kfili  his  eastern 
boundary,  and  whilst  at  Qangoli-Hfit  he 
looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the  fair  coon- 
tty  between  him  and  that  river  which  had  been  recovered  by  the 
Bam  dynasty  from  Ratan  Chand  and  was  still  in  their  possession. 
Kalyfin  had  married  a  daughter  of  Hari  Malla  and  sister  of  the 
reigning  Rainka  Raja  of  Doti  and  urged  her  to  beg  from  her  bro¬ 
ther  the  pargana  of  Sira  as  dowry,  as  he  hoped  by  this  means  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  Doti  territory.  The  entire  tract  to  the 
east  of  the  Ramganga1  was  then  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
Raja  of  Doti,  and  Kalyfin  Chand  hoped  thus  gradually  to  approach 
the  Kfili.  The  Rainka  replied  that  Sira  was  the  chief  possession 
(sir)  of  Doti  and  was  therefore  os  dear  to  him  as  his  own  head  ;  that 
he  would  uever  give  up  Sfra,  but  that  KulyAn  might  have  Sor. 
The  Kumaonis  accordingly  took  possession  of  Sor,  but  were  so  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  an  attempt  to  lay  hands  upon  Sira  also  that  they  returned 
in  haste  to  Almora.  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  behind  them. 
Kalyfin  Chand  uext  turned  his  attention  towards  Dfinpur  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Sarju,  whicb  had  long  been  independent  under 
its  Kbasiya  Rajas,  but  had  of  late  years  been  broken  up  into  nu¬ 
merous  petty  districts.  Practically  the  landholders  in  each  village 
acknowledged  no  other  authority  than  their  own  and  thus  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Chands.  It  may ‘well  be  supposed  that  there 
were  many  cadets  of  the  reigning  family  anxious  to  join  in  the 
plunder  of  the  conquered  tracts  and  carve  out  an  appanage  for 

Bamganga-par  is  (till  called  Doti. 
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themselves.  These  junior  members  of  the  Chand  house  were 
called  Riotelas,  and  to  them  was  generally  intrusted  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  frontier  parganahs  with  considerable  grants  of  land 
for  their  own  support.  In  this  way  a  landed  gentry,  as  it  were, 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  interest  with  the  ruling  power 
were  gradually  spread  over  the  land  and  contributed  more  than 
any  other  measure  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Chand  influence 
in  the  newly-acquired  tracts.  Bilo  Kaly&n  ended  his  busy  career 
in  1565  A.D.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kudra  Chand. 


Rudra  Chand  was  very  young  when  he  succeeded  his  father 

Kudra  Chand  1568 _  and  waa  much  under  the  influence  of  the 

1597  A  D.  women  of  his  father’s  female  apartments 

and  the  priests  who  were  attached  to  the  court.  One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  acts  of  his  long  reign  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  worship 
of  Mahideo  at  B4leswar  in  Kali  Kum&on  in  this  wise.  -A  Sanyasi 
named  Rimadatta  told  the  young  Raja  that  his  kingdom  was 
buried  in  the  ground  with  Mahadeo  near  the  temple  of  Baleswar. 
The  Raja  paid  a  visit  to  the  temple  and  dug  where  he  was  desired 
by  the  Sanyasi  and  discovered  a  great  ling  of  stone  which  was  set  up 
in  the  temple  and  endowed  with  a  ndli  of  grain  from  each  village 
at  each  harvest.  R4madatta  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  temple 
and  built  his  mausoleum  ( samadh )  Dear  it.1  Shortly  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Rudra  Chand,  the  Tar&i  and  Bh&bar  were  occupied  by 
the  Musalm&n  governor  of  Kant-o-golah  (Shahj&h&npur),  who  was 
probably  Husain  Kh&n  Tukriyah.  From  Firishta  we  learn  that 
at  this  time  an  impression  of  the  great  wealth  of  Kumaon  was 
generally  prevalent  amongst  the  Mus&lm&ns.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  work  in  speaking  of  the  princes  of  India  he  writes: — “  Of 
these  princes  there  are  five  principal  Rajas  on  the  north  and  fl/e 
others  on  the  south,  each  of  whom  has  numerous  tributary  Rajas 
dependent  on  him.  *  *  The  five  former  Rajas  are  the  Rajas  of 
Kooch,  Jammu,  Nagrakot,  Kumaon  and  Bhimbar.”  Again  he 
writes: — 11  The  Raja  of  Kumaon  also  possesses  an  extensive  dominion, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  procured-  by  washing  the  earth 

1  This  verse  commemorating  Rndra’s  gift  ia  still  well-known  : — 

"  Ju«  Rudra  Chand  kt  dli  ia  u  Rdmadalia  he  ndli” 


nAthu^*  Ascendants  of  Kamadatta  still  icaide  in  the  monastery  (matk )  at  Cana* 
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mounds  in  his  country,  which  also  contains  oopper  mines.  His  tar* 
ritory  stretches  to  the  north  as  far  as  Tibet  and  on  the  south 
reaches  to  Sambhal,  which  is  included  in  India  Ho  retains  in  pay 
an  army  of  80,000  men  both  ic  cavalry  and  infantry  and  commands 
great  respect  from  the  emperors  of  Dehli.  His  treasures  too  are 
vast.  It  is  a  rule  among  the  kings  of  Kumaon  not  to  encroach  on 
the  hoards  of  their  ancestors,  for  it  is  a  saying  amongst  them  that 
whoever  applies  his  father’s  treasures  to  his  own  use  will  become 
mean  and  beggarly  in  spirit;1  so  that  at  the  present  day  fifty-six 
distinct  treasures  exist  which  have  beeu  left  by  the  Rajas  of  Ku¬ 
maon,  each  of  which  has  the  owner’s  seal  upon  it.  The  sources  of 
the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges  are  both  to  be  found  within  the  Ku¬ 
maon  territory.”  This  description1  of  Firishta  would  appear  to  bo 
more  correct  of  Garhwal  than  of  Kumaon,  for  the  former  country 
has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  mines  of  copper 
and  lead  and  the  gold-washings  in  the  Alaknenda  and  Bh4girathi 
valleys  and  along  the  Sona  Nadi  in  the  P&tli  Diin.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers.  The  number  of  princes  would 
also  lead  us  to  imagine  that  Garhw&l  was  intended,  and  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  Firishta  completed  his  history  by  1623  A.D.,  for  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mobl,8  the  Raja  ruling  in  Garhwil  at 
the  time  will  be  GarbhabhaDjan  Mahipafi  S4h,  its  first  really  inde¬ 
pendent  prince  aud  who  is  fifty-fourth  on  the  list  of  Rajas  already 
given.  From  this  we  may  suppose  that  Firishta  had  a  similar 
list  before  him  when  writing  the  conclusion  to  his  great  work. 

Husain  Kh4n  Kashmiri,  the  Bayard  of  Akbar’s  court,  but  at 

,  .  the  same  time  a  bigoted,  cruel  and  merci- 
fluaain  Khin  Tukrfyah.  ,  .  _  ,  ,  , 

less  fanatic,  received  the  name  Tuknyah  on 

account  of  his  tyranny  towards  the  Hindds.  He  was  once  gover¬ 
nor  of  Lahore  and  meeting  a  man  with  a  flowing  beard,  saluted 
him,  believing  that  be  was  a  Musalm4n.  On  discovering  that  the 
man  was  a  Hindu,  he  issued  an  order  that  in  future  all  Hindus 
should  wear  a  distinguishing  mark  on  their  shoulders,  which  being 
called  in  Hindi  *  tukri  ’  obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  ‘Tukrl- 
yah.’  He  was  governor  of  Lucknow  in  15G9  AJ).,  and  being 

1  There  la  little  doubt  that  Firiihta  here 'refer*  to  the  precatory  veraea  naually 
attached  to  a  snot  of  laud  by  a  Hindu  Kaja  and  to  which  he  ha*  giyeu  a  wider 
significance  ih*n  they  p oases*  :  aee  ni«a  p.  *  Hrigg'a  Firiahta,  IF., 

5*7,  349.  1I)owaon’a  SlUot,  VI.,  SM. 
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deprived  of  his  charge  resolved  to  lead  a  crescentade  again  it  the  hills, 
from  which  he  expected  much  spiritual  profit  from  slayipg  infidels 
and  disfiguring  their  idols  and  much  temporal  benefit  from  the 
plunder  of  the  famous  treasury  of  the  Rajas  of  Kumaon.  He  ao- 
oordingly  set  forth  from  Lucknow  with  (according  to  Badauni)* 
“the  design  of  breaking  down  the  idols  and  of  demolishing  the  idol 
temples.  For  he  hud  heard  that  their  bricks  were  made  of  geld 
and  silver  and  other  false  reports  of  their  unbounded  treasures  had 
come  to  his  ears.  He  proceeded  through  Oudh  towards  the  Siwd- 
lik  hills.  The  hill-men  as  is  their  custom  abandoned  the  lower 
hills  after  a  slight  resistance  and  fled  for  security  to  a  higher  ele¬ 
vation,  of  which  the  ascent  was  very  dangerous.  Husaiu  Khdn 
arrived  at  last  at  the  place  where  Sultan  Mahmud,  nephew  of  Pir 
Muhammad  Khdn,  was  slaiu.  He  read  the  Fdtika  for  the  pure 
spirits  of  the  martyrs  who  fell  there  and  repaired  their  dilapidated 
tombs.  He  then  ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  katdiah 
of  Wajrdil  in  the  country  of  RajaRanka,  a  powerful  zamfnddr,  and 
from  that  town  to  Ajmer,  which  is  his  capital.  In  that  place  are  to 
be  found  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  silks,  musks  and  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Tibet,  from  which  country  he  was  only  distant  two  days’ 
journey ;  when  on  a  sudden,  as  has  been  frequently  observed  in 
those  mountains,  tlie  neighing  of  the  horses  and  the  6ound  of  the 
kettle-drums,  as  well  as  the  voices  of  his  followers,  caused  the 
clouds  to  collect  and  so  much  rain  fell  that  neither  corn  nor  grass 
was  to  be  procured.  Famiud  stared  the  army  in  the  face,  and  al¬ 
though  Husain  Khdn  with  the  most  undaunted  intrepidity  encour¬ 
aged  his  men  and  existed  their  cupidity  by  representing  the  wealth 
of  the  city  and  the  country  in  gold,  jewels  and  treasure,  they  were 
too  much  disheartened  to  second  his  resolution  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat.  On  their  retreat  the  Kafirs  who  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  passes  showered  down  stones  and  arrows  tipped  with 
poisoned  bones  upon  them.  They  also  blocked  up  the  way  and 
most  of  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  drank  the  cup  of  martyrdom. 
Many  of  the  wounded  who  escaped  at  the  time  died  fire  or  six 
months  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Thus  ended  the 
first  expedition  of  IJusain  Khan.  The  title  Rainka  Raja  is  that 
of  the  Raja  of  Doti  at  this  time,  and  we  may  identify  the  name 
1  Downs’*  Elliot,  V.,  4C8  496  :  Blochmaao’s  ASn-i-Akbari,  379. 
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Wajr&ll  with  either  Juruil  or  Dipuil,  the  cold-weather  residence  ot 
the  Doti  Raja  on  the  Seti  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hilla.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  fort  was  Ajraergarh  near  Dandoldhura,  whero  the  Cbauntara 
or  governor  now  resides.  The  insalubrity  of  the  Doti  Tar&i  is  no¬ 
torious  even  to  the  present  day,  and  the  allusion  to  Hueain  KhAn’a 
being  within  two  days’ journey  of  Tibet  is  doubtless  referrible  to 
the  mart  of  Bnrmdeo,  which  wnB  then  as  now  the  great  emporium 
for  Tibetan  produce.  To  the  we6t  in  GarhwAl  there  is  a  patti 
called  Ajmer  which  is  now  confined  to  the  lower  hills  between  the 
Mdlini  and  Khoh  rivers,  but  at  one  time  included  the  whole  of  par- 
ganah  Ganga  Sal  An,  but  this  tract  was  at  this  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Sah  rulers  of  GarhwAl. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition.  Husain  Khan  asked  for 
and  received  KAnt-o-Golah  in  jagir  in  lieu  of  one  previously  held 
by  him.  "  Several  times  he  made  excursions  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  with  various  success,  but  he  was  never  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  Many  fine  fellows  who  had  escaped  half-dead  from 
his  first  expedition  now  felt  the  malarious  influence  of  the  climate 
and  died  off,  but  not  in  battle.  After  some  years  Husain  KbAn, 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  mustered 
his  forces  for  a  final  struggle  to  get  possession  of  the  hills.”  This  was 
in  1575  A.D.,  and  all  his  efforts  wTere  now  devoted  to  gain  possession 
of  Basantpur,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  and  reputed 
wealth  in  the  Eastern  Dun.  This  expedition  was  solely  actuated 
by  his  religious  zeal  and  a  love  of  plunder,  and  after  breaking 
the  idols,  defiling  the  temples  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
Husaiu  Khan  returned  to  his  estate  with  much  plunder  and,  more¬ 
over,  a  bullet  in  his  side.  Akbar  had  already  received  many 
complaints  of  the  exacting  behaviour  of  Husain  Khan  towards 
the  Hindus,  and  on  being  informed  of  this  unprovoked  attack 
on  a  friendly  town,  recalled  the  Ghazi  to  Delili,  where  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  of  his  wounds.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Husain  Khan  ever  penetrated  into  Kumaon,  though  he  held  the 
Kumaon  Tarai  which  lay  not  far  to  the  north  of  his  jugir.  Sultan 
Ibrahim  of  Anba,  another  of  Akbar’s  grandees,  is  credited  with 
the  conquest  of  Kumaon  and  the  Dnman-i-koh,  as  the  tract 
lying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  called  by  the  MusalmAn  histo¬ 
rians. 
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The  hill  tradition  is  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  Husain 
Kh&n,  when  Rudra  Chand  had  arrived  at 
Visit  to  «ke  Kmperor.  year8  0f  digcretion,  he  assembled  a  force 

which  he  led  in  person  into  the  Tirni  and  expelled  the  Musal- 
m&n  officials.  Complaints  were  sent  to  Dehli  and  a  strong  rein¬ 
forcement  was  sent  to  aid  the  governor  of  Katebir.  Rightly 
believing  that  he  could  not  withstand  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field,  Rudra  Chand  proposed  that  the  claim  to  the  TarAi  should 
be  decided  by  a  single  cortibat  between  the  champions  of  the 
respective  forces.  After  some  preliminary  negotiation  this  form 
of  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  agreed  to.  Rudra  Chand  fought  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindds  and  a  Mughal  officer  on  the  part  of  the 
Musalmdns  and  after  a  long  and  severe  contest  the  Hindd  cham¬ 
pion  was  declared  victor.  This  little  piece  of  boastiug  is  pardon¬ 
able  in  the  local  tradition?  when  we  have  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Mughals  wero  never  able  to  enter  tbe  bills.  It  is  further 
recorded  that  Akbar  was  so  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Ku- 
maon  prince  that  he  invited  Rudra  Chand  to  I^ahore,  where  he 
then  was,  and  sent  him  and  his  followers  to  aid  m  the  seige  of 
Nagor,  where  the  hill-troops  so  distinguished  themselves  that,  on 
their  return,  Akbar  conferred  on  their  leader  a  formal  grant  of  the 
Chaurdai-Mal  parganahs  and  further  excused  Rudra  Chand  from 
personal  attendance  at  court  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  life. 
Rudra  Chand,  moreover,  made  Birbal,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Akbar,  his  purohit,  and  up  to  the  close  of  tbe  Chand  rule,  the 
descendants  of  Birbal  used  to  visit  Almoro  to  collect  the  customary 
dues.  This  visit  of  Rudra  Chand  is  not  so  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
Musalmnn  historians.  Abdul  Kadir  Budauui  relates1  that  “  in 
1588  A.D-,  the  Raja  of  Kumuon  arrived  at  Lahore  fiom  the  Siwd- 
lik  hills  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bis  respects.  Neither  he  nor 
his  ancestors  (the  curse  of  God  on  them  !)  could  ever  have  expected 
to  speak  face  to  face  with  an  emperor.  He  brought  several  rare 
presents  and  amongst  them  a  Tibet  cow  (yak)  and  a  musk-deer 
( Hoschus  moschiferus),  which  latter  died  on  the  road  from  the  effect 
of  the  heat.  I  saw  it  ^ith  my  own  eyes  and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  fox.  Two  small  tusks  projected  from  its  mouth  and  instead  of 
horns  it  had  a  slight  elevation  or  bump.  As  the  hind-quarters  of 

1  Elliot,  V.,  641.  Hid.,  VI.,  332. 
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the  animal  were  enveloped  in  a  cloth  I  coaid  not  examine  the 
whole  body.  They  said  that  there  were  men  in  those  hills  who 
had  feathers  and  wings  and  could  fly,  and  they  spoke  of  a  mango 
tree  in  that  country  which  y  ields  fruit  all  the  year  rouud.”  Well 
did  the  author  add  to  this  account : — “  God  knows  whether  it  is 
true  !”  Jah&ngfr  in  his  memoirs  expressly  states  that  the  father  of 
Lakshmi  Chand,  “at  the  time  of  waiting  upon  the  late  king, 
sent  a  petition  asking  that  the  son  of  Raja  Todar  Mai  might  lead 
him  to  the  royal  presence,  and  his  request  was  complied  with,”  so 
we  must  abandon  the  local  tradition  of  the  combat  and  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  tract  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  has, as  we  have  seen, 

been  gradually  growing  in  importance  with 
Thrfci  and  Bhibar.  ,  „  ,  “  ,  „ 

the  Kumaon  rulers.  rrom  the  Mus&lmAa 

historians  and  the  traditions  of  the  plains'  tribes  we  gather  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  this  tract  was  covered  with  dense  forests  in¬ 
terspersed  with  patches  of  grazing  and  cultivation.1  The  people 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  pasturing  cattle,  the  scant  cultivation 
being  barely  sufficient  for  their  wants.  Rude  temporary  dwelling- 
places  were  the  rule,  but  here  and  there  were  forts  to  which  the 
graziers  could  fly  in  times  of  danger.  It  was 'not  till  a  hundred 
years  later  that  the  Kshatriya  clans  entered  Katehii  and  gave  it 
their  name.  These  in  turn  harassed  by  the  Musalmaus  crossed 
the  Ramgauga  ipto  the  forest  country  and  brought  much  of  it 
under  the  plough.  In  the  thirteenth  century  these  tribes  suffered 
cruelly  at  the  hands  of  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  and  Ghiyas-ud-diu 
Balban.  Again,  Firoz  Shah,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his 
Sayyid  friends,  sent  an  army  into  Katehir  every  year  “to  commit 
every  kind  of  ravage  and  devastation  and  uot  to  allow  it  to  be  in¬ 
habited  until  the  murderer  (who  had  taken  refuge  amidst  the 
ravines  and  precipices  of  Kumaon)  was  given  up.-  For  six  years 
not  an  inhabitant  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  plains  country  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Ramganga  aud  not  a  single  acre  of  land  was  culti¬ 
vated.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  1385  A.D.,  and  at  that 
time  the  frontier  outpost  of  the  Musalm&ns  was  a  .-amnglmM  in 
Bisauli  about  fourteen  kos  from  Budaun,  called  in  mockery  by  the 
people  the  fort  of  Akhirinpur.  The  TarAi  belt  w-as  wilder  still  aud 
1  See  further  On.,  V.,  Bareilly  District,  f Jit  try 
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was  even  then  occupied  by  the  Mahtas  or  Mewdtis,  whom  we  hod 
there  at  the  conquest  by  the  British.  Although  early  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Garnr  GyAn  Chand  and  his  Bon  UdyAn  Chand  are 
said  to  have  claimed  an  ancient  right  over  this  territory,  it  is  clear 
from  all  that  has  been  recorded  regarding  them  that  this  assertion 
had  the  faintest  possible  foundation  in  fact. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Pattis,  from  the  earliest  times, 
undoubtedly  had  recourse  to  the  Bhubar,  as  at  present,  for  grazing 
purposes,  but  these  very  Pattis  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Chands  until  the  conquests  of  Ratan  Chand  and  Kirati  Chand  and 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Almora  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  southern  protion  of  the  lowland 
tract  or  the  Tar&i  proper  was  first  permanently  taken  possession  of 
and  annexed  to  the  hill  state  by  Rudra  Chand,  who  was  also  the 
first  to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  obedience  of  the  nomad  and 
semi-barbarous  inhabitants  to  the  central  authority. 

In  the  Ain-i-Akbari  we  find  the  following  distribution  of 
Kumaon  in  the  AU-i-Ak-  the  territory  comprised  in  Akbar’s  SarkAr 

Kumaon.  The  entire  Sarkar  contained 
twenty-one  mahAls  assessed  at  4, 04, 37,700  dams,  which,  taken  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  double  dams  for  the  rifpee,  are  equivalent  to 
Rs.  20,21,885.  Five  mahals  yielded  no  revenue  and  the  entire 
Sarkar  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  quota  of  3,000  cavalry  and  50,000 
infantry  : — 


Name  of 
mahal. 

Revenue  in 
ddms. 

Name  of 
mahal. 

Revenue 
in  dams. 

Name  of 
mahal. 

Revenue 
in  dams. 

1.  Aodan  ... 

Rs 

4,00,000 

8.  Bhuri 

Nil. 

16.  Gazarpur... 

Nil. 

8.  Bhukasi  1 

4,00.000 

9.  Ratila  ... 

10,25,000 

17.  Dwarakot... 

Nit. 

S.  Bhikaai  $ 

10.  Chuttki... 

4,00,000 

18.  Malwarah... 

25,00,000 

4.  Baatarah  ... 

*,00,000 

11.  Jakram... 

6,00,000 

19.  Malachor...  j 

20.  Sitachor  ...  \ 

21.  Kam&s  ... ) 

S.  Panchotar  ... 

4,00,000 

12.  Jardali  ... 

3,00,000 

50,37,700 

t.  Bhakainde- 

2,00,000 

13.  Jaon 

25,000 

*war. 

7.  Bhakti 

11,00,000 

14  (Jholi  ... 
j6.  Sahajgar, 

Nil. 

Nil. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  trace  these  names  to  existing 
appellations.  Aodan  would  appear  to  represent  the  Tarai  of 
Kheri:  Bhukasi  to  represent  Bhuksar  now  known  as  Rudrpur  and 
Kilpuri :  Sahajgar  is  the  old  name  of  Jaspur  ;  Gazarpur  is  the 
same  as  Gadarpur ;  Malwarah  is  the  Mai  or  Tarai  country  ;  Sitachor, 
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Malachor  and  Kamtis  parts  of  the  BhAbar  ;  Bhakti  may  probably 
be  Bakshi,  the  old  name  of  Ndnakmatha,  and  the  others,  Darues  of 
parts  of  the  country  below  the  hills  as  Dw&rakot  is  Thdkurdwdra. 
The  entire  enumeration  is  apparently  confined  to  the  tract  aroiijj 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  for  not  a  siugle  name  can  be  identified  with 
any  tract  within  the  hills.  This  exemption  of  the  hill  parganahs 
from  Akbar’s  statements  is  supported  by  the  following  story  which, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ‘  Raja’s  historians,'  General  Hardwieke 
gives  regarding  the  position  of  the  Garhwal  Raja  in  the  time  of 
Akbar:  “In  the  reign  of  Akbar  that  prince  demanded  of  the  Raja 
of  Srinagar  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  his  rdj  and  a  chart  of 
his  country.  The  Raja,  being  then  at  court,  repaired  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  the  following  day,  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
King  presented  a  true  statement  of  his  finances,  and  for  the  chart 
of  his  country  humorously  introduced  a  lean  camel,  saying,  'this  is 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  territory  I  possess ;  up  and  dowD  (uncha 
nicha),  and  very  poor.’  The  King  smiled  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
thought,  and  told  him  that  from  the  revenues  of  a  country  realized 
with  so  much  labor  and  in  amount  so  small  he  had  nothing  to 
demand.” 


The  portion  of  the  Tardi  that  came  into  the  possession  of 
Rudra  Chand  was  called  the  chaurdsi  or 

Tin  I 

Naulakhiya  Mdl.  The  former  name  was 
giveh  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  84  kos  in  length  and  the 
latter  name  from  the  revenue  of  nine  lakhs  said  to  have  been 
assessed  upon  it.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sdrda  river, 
on  the  west  by  the  Pila  Nadi,  on  the  north  by  the  Bhitbar,  and  on 
the  south  by  certain  well-known  limits  separating  it  from  the 
plains  parganahs,  and  contained  the  following  fiscal  sub-divisions:  — 


1.  Sthajgir,  now  known  u  Jaipur. 


a. 

KoU  „ 

„  Kishlpur. 

a. 

Mondiya  „ 

„  Bazpur. 

4. 

Gsdsrpur  „ 

„  Gadarpur. 

6.  Bhnksfr,  now  known  aa  Kndipar 

andKilpuri. 

6.  Bakahl,  now  known  as  Nknak- 

matlia. 

7.  Chhinki  „  „  Sarbna. 


Rudra  Chand  himself  founded  Rudrapur  and  established  gov¬ 
ernors  throughout  the  different  parganahs.  It  was  one  of  these, 
Kashindth  Adhikdri  by  name,  that  founded  Koshipur,  which  now 
gives  its  name  to  a  tract  that  was  formerly  included  in  the  old 
parganah  of  Kota.  On  his  return  to  Almora,  Rudra  Chand  built  the 
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fort  which  is  now  used  for  the  public  offices,  also  a  residence  for 
himself  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  temples  to  Devi  and  Bhai- 
rava,  on  the  place  where  his  father’s  palace  stood.  Rudra  Chand 
was  an  intelligent  and  learned  prince  and  during  his  reign  he  so 
encouraged  the  study  of  Sanskrit  that  his  pandits  were  said  to 
have  rivalled  those  of  Benares  and  Kashmir.  He  initiated  many 
important  measures  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  land-revenue, 
and  in  this  he  was  abljraided  by  his  blind  son  Sakti  Singh  Goshfiin. 
His  principal  officers  were  members  of  the  Silakhola  Joshi  family, 
Ratgalli  and  Adhikuii  Bishts  and  Suhus  from  DwAra  Hit,  who 
were  hereditary  record-keepers.  There  are  now  no  descendants 
of  the  old  Ratgallis  and  SAhus  in  Almora,  where  their  place  has 
been  taken  chiefly  by  the  Chaudhris  from  JwAlamukhi.  The  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  officials  were  discharged  by  orders  on  the  royal  villages 
and  not  by  regular  money  payments.  §orae  of  these  orders  were 
due  to  circumstances  entirely  unconnected  with  the  administration. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  when  Rudra  Chand  returned  from  Dehli  he 
used  the  utmost  speed  to  regain  Almora  and  was  riding  in  the 
dark  along  one  of  the  mountain  paths  when  his  bridle  broke. 
The  groom  in  the  dark  picked  up  a  snake  and  with  it  mended  the 
bridle,  and  when  daylight  broke  tire  RAja  saw  what  had  happened 
and  cheered  by  the  omen  ordered  that  the  groom  (bukhuriya) 
should  receive  certain  dues  ( dasttir )  from  all  the  villages  in  the 
country  at  the  two  harvests.  We  have  a  grant  of  land  of  this 
Raja  in  favor  of  the  family  of  Debidatta  Chaudhri,  dated  in  1565 
A.D.,  and  another  in  favour  of  the  Briddh  Kedar  temple1  in  1568 
AD.  Also  one  in  favour  of  Anand  Pande  in  1575  AD.  and 
in  favour  of  the  PAndes  of  Chami  in  1594  A.D.  In  1596  A.D. 
he  assigned  lands  to  the  family  of  Krishnanand  Joshi  and  in  the 
same  year  gave  a  village  to  the  BadrinAth  temple,  so  that  there  are 
ample  records  whereby  to  fix  the  date  and  length  of  his  reign. 


The  mother  of  Rudra  Chand  was  the  Doti  princess  who  asked 
for  Sira  from  her  brother  and  was  refused. 
Attempt  on  Sire.  Dissatisfied  with  the  refusal  she  resolved 

not  to  become  a  »ati  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  saying  : — “  My 
work  is  not  finished ;  when  my  son  takes  Siragarb,  then  will  I 
join  my  lord.”  Uiver  since  his  return  from  the  plains  Rudra  Chand 


>  At  the  confluence  of  the  RAmgeng*  end  Bino  riven. 
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wm  urged  by  his  mother  to  tike  up  arms  against  Sira.  She 
told  him  that  it  was  liis  father’s  last  command  that  Sira  should 
be  united  to  Kumaon  and  that  she  longed  to  joiu  her  husband,  but 
could  not  do  so  until  his  desire  had  been  accomplished.  Ru- 
dra  Chand  proceeded  to  Sira,  but  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Rainka  Rjjja  Hari  Malla  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  Gangoli.  Fatigued  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight  and  deserted 
by  mofcf  of  his  retainers,  the  R6jn  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  a  tree, 
and  looking  upwards  saw  a  spider  spinning  its  web  and  trying  to 
unite  one  point  with  another.  Six  times  the  spider  failed,  but  the 
seventh  time  it  succeeded  and  completing  its  web  began  to  eat 
the  flies  that  weie  caught  in  it.  The  Raja,  like  the  great  firuce,  re¬ 
flected  that  if  an  insect  could  thus  by  perseverance  attain  its  object, 
surely  a  man  of  tried  courage  and  fixity  of  purpose  like  himself  ought 
to  succeed.  He  returned  to  Almora  and  summoning  his  courtiers 
related  what  had  occurred.  They  unanimously  accepted  the  dream 
as  a  good  omen  and  advised  him  to  discover  first  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  and  then  the  character  of  the  defences  of  their  strong¬ 
hold  of  Siragarh.  At  that  lime  there  was  a  Bichrdl  Rrahman 
in  Sira  whose  sister’s  son,  Purushottama  or  Parkhu  Pant,  was  in 
Gangoli  and  was  known  everywhere  as  a  man  of  influence  and  great 
resource  and  in  possession  of  much  of  the  treasure  that  once  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Mankoti  Raja.  Rudra  Chand  sent  for  Parkhu,  who 
excused  himself  on  various  pretences,  so  that  the  Raja  again  sent 
a  message  fining  him  a  lakh  of  rupees  for  his  disobedience  and 
threatening  him  with  condign  punishment  should  he  make  any 
further  delay.  Parkhu  came  and  with  clasped  hands  made  the  great 
obeisance  and  said:  “  I  have  no  money ;  I  am  a  poor  man  ;  dispose 
of  my  life  if  you  desire,  and  if  this  is  not  your  object  I  will  ransom 
it  by  procuring  for  you  the  forts  of  Slragarh  and  Bidbungarh  and 
the  countries  belonging  thereto.”  Parkhu’s  proposal  was  accepted 
and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an  army  which  again  invaded  Sira. 


The  forces  of  Rndra  Chand  made  three  attempts  to  reach  the 
fort  of  Sira  and  were  each  time  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Hari 
Malla  followed  up  his  success  by  pursuing  the  fugitives  right 


Parkha  Pant.  . 


across  the  eastern  RAmganga.  The  leaders 
were  separated  and  Parkhu  like  Rudra 


Chand,  on  a  former  occasion,  paused  in  his  flight  to  take  refuge 
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under  a  tree  and  there  saw  a  dung-beetle  trying  to  move  a  large 
mass  of  cow-dung  to  its  hole.  Four  times  the  ball  rolled  down, 
but  the  fifth  time  the  insect  was  successful.  A  similar  consoling 
reflection  occurred  to  Park.hu,  and  he  at  once  called  for  food,  which 
was  brought  him  in  the  shape  of  rice  boiled  in  milk  ( khira ), 
which  was  served  on  a  plantain  leaf.  He  lost  much  of  the  rice 
while  eating,  and  an  old  woman  who  was  looking  on  said :  “  You 
are  as  great  a  fool  as  Parkhu ;  he  cannot  take  Sira  and  you  cannot 
eat  khira ;  begin  from  the  edge  and  work  into  the  middle  of  the 
platter  and  you  will  lose  no  rice,  and  if  Parkhu  began  from  the 
outside  and  stopped  the  supplies  from  Juhar  and  the  underground 
way  to  the  river,  tho  garrison  of  Sira  would  soon  yield.”  Parkhu 
without  betraying  his  identity  departed  and  again  assembling  his 
forces  invested  the  fort  and  following  the  advice  of  tho  old  woman 
cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  Juhar  and  the  adit  or  silrang  at 
Chunp&tha  by  which  the  garrison  obtained  water,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  Hari  Malla  abandoned  the  fort  and  fled  to  Doti  and 
henceforth  Sira  belonged  to  Kumaon.  Rudra  Chand  bestowed 
several  villages  on  Parkhu  and  recorded  his  gift  on  a  copper-plate 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  Parkhu  residing  in  Gan- 
goli.  It  relates  how  that  “  in  the  year  1581  A.D.  in  the  month  of 
Bhadra  and  ninth  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  in  the  presence  of 
Jagisa,1  on  a  Saturday.”  Then  follow  the  verses : — 

41 1.  Whore  manly  valour  parched  the  pnrtiznns  of  his  enemies,  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  whore  cities  he  acquired  reputation.  Renewed  as  Sakara  worshipper 
of  the  goddess  of  the  full  moon  in  the  family  of  the  lord  of  the  lotus,  he  became 
tho  of  the  rulers  of  CArth,  being  called  Kulyana  Chandra. 

J.  Every  stroke  of  his  dreadful  sword  held  in  his  strong  arm  revered  the 
skulls  of  elated  monarch?,  which  caused  their  mourning  widows  to  shed  showers 
of  big  pearls  on  their  bosoms. 

3.  Whose  white  lotus  feet  were  colourless  and  received  the  impressions  of 
people’s  hearts  in  them,  in  consequence  of  which  the  needy  grew  rich  by 
bogging  elsewhere  also  ? 

4.  His  son,  the  defeater  of  the  races  of  his  adversaries,  iO  the  famous 
Rudra  Chandra,  who  is  devoted  to  the  feet  of  Rudra,  aud  the  source  of  victory 
lu  the  conquest  of  fort  Sira.  It  is  this  possessor  of  the  earth  by  whom  the 
grant  of  this  land  is  made. 

5.  To  the  conqueror  of  lands  for  the  royal  estate,  tho  ablest  and  most 
excellent  of  counsellor*,  quellcr  of  the  haughtiness  of  the  Raja  of  Doti,  the  lion 
overpowering  the  enemy,  the  most  learned  of  scholars,  Turuahottama.” 

1  Jsgoswsr  near  Almora. 
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From  another  source  we  have  the  following  pedigree  of  the 
Rainka  Rajas  of  Sira,  who  were  sometimes 
apparently  one  with  the  Rainka  Rajaa  of 
Doti  aud  sometimes  cadets  of  the  same  house  : — 


Htju  of  Sir*. 


Pedigrte  of  the  Rainka  Rajaa  of  Sira. 

9.  Bhirati  Mall*.  I  17.  Bali  NArijan  11  ails. 
10.  Dita  Malta. 


1.  Ailhl  IUwat. 

1.  Bhithma  Riwat. 
S  Bliakti  EUwat. 

4  Dliira  Malta. 

6.  Jagatl  Malta 
S.  Kuril  Pala. 

7  Bipu  Malta. 

S.  Bhupatl  Malta. 


1 1.  Auauda  Malta 
It.  Baj  Malta. 

IS.  Kaljan  Malta. 

14.  Jurbin  Malta 

15.  Arjuna  Malta. 
IS.  Naga  Malta. 


IS.  Dungara  Baa  ora. 

19.  Madan  Singh  Ba¬ 
ler*. 

to.  Bit  Singh  Buna 

SI.  Sobha  Malta. 

IS.  Hari  Malta,  who 
lost  Sira. 


Bali  N&r&yana  Malla  was  expelled  by  a  Khasiya  chief  whose 
family  ruled  for  three  generations.  The  descendants  of  Hari 
Malla  are  said  to  be  still  foand  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the  east 
of  Doti.  With  2*|ira  the  remainder  of  the  eis-KAli  possessions  of 
the  Raja  of  Doti  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rudra  Chand,  who.  doubting 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  expelled  all  the  families  of  note 
that  were  bound  by  interest  to  the  Doti  Raja  and  distributed  the 
lands  of  Sira  amongst  his  R&otelas  and  their  followers.  The  Rtni 
of  Kaly&n  Chand  was  satished  with  the  result  of  her  son’s  victories 
and  taking  her  husband’s  weapons  in  her  arms  cheerfully  ascended 
the  funeral  pyre  and  became  a  aati.  Rudra  Chand  took  possession 
of  Askot,  Darina  and  Juhar,  but  allowed  the  Rajbtr  of  Askot  to 
retain  his  patrimony  as  zamind&r,  and  to  the  present  day  this  is  the 
only  estate  in  Kumaon  held  in  pure  zamindiri  and  to  which  the 
rule  of  descent  through  the  eldest- son  is  attached.  Kuru  Qoeiiu,  a 
junior  member  of  the  Askot  family,  was  from  his  local  knowledge 
appointed  to  settle  the  revenues  of  DArma  and  JnhAr,  whilst  Byaus 
and  Chaudans  still  remained  with  Jurala. 


Attempt  on  Barihin- 
garh  ani  conquest  of 
Kutyur. 


Rudra  Chand  now  called  on  Parkhn  to  carry  out  his  promise 
to  capture  Badhangarh  in  the  valley  of 
the  Pindar,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Raja  of  Garhwal.  The  route  to  the  Pindar 
lay  through  Someswar  and  the  Katyur  valley,  which  was  then 
held  by  Sukhal  Deo,  the  last  reigning  Raja  of  the  ancient  family. 
Dularam  Sah  was  Raja  of  Garhwal  and  promised  his  protection 
if  Sukhal  Deo  would  aid  him,  and  sending  a  force  towards  Gwdldatu 
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•ad  one  towards  Ganoi,  occupied  the  passes  towards  Badhfng&rh. 
Parkhu  with  his  small  but?  veteran  army  proceeded  through 
Katytr  to  the  valley  of  the  Pindar,  but  soon  found  his  supplies 
cut  off  by  the  Katydri  Raja  and  shortly  afterwards  lost  his  lifo 
in  an  action  near  Gw&ldam  at  the  hands  of  a  Padyar  Rajpdt. 
The  Garhw&l  Raja  had  promised  a  grant  of  land  at  every  day's 
march  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Parkhu,  and 
the  Padydr  accordingly  took  the  head  of  the  slain  general  and 
carried  it  to  the  Raja  of  GarhwkI,  at  Srinagar,  where  he  received 
the  promised  reward.  The  Kumaonis  fled  to  Almora  and  Rudra 
Chand  in  person  then  undertook  the  preparations  for  a  new  expedi 
tion  against  Garhw&l,  but  first  resolved  to  punish  the  Raja  of  Katydr. 
He  apeadily  overran  the  valley  and  captured  the  R$ja  with  all  his 
family,  for  the  Garhwdlia  were  forgetful  of  their  promise  to  send 
assistance.  When  Rudra  Chand  wae  about  to  issue  orders  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Katyuri  Raja,  one  Ratu,  a  Bnrha  or  headman 
of  a  village,  came  forward  and  remonstrated  with  him  that  there 
was  neither  honour  nor  profit  to  be  gained  from  throwing  the 
Katyiiria  into  prison,  that  he  was  willing  to  stand  security  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  Sukhal  Deo  and  would  produce  him  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  way  as,  the  R6ja  might 
direct.  This  Ratu,  though  a  subject  of  Rudra  Chand,  was  a  secret 
friend  of  Sukhal  Deo,  and  on  obtaining  the  Raja’s  consent  took 
Sukhal  Deo  to  his  own  country  and  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Rudra  Chand  therefore  again  invaded 
the  valley  and  in  a  battle  fought  near  Baijnkth  slew  Sukhal  Deo 
and  banished  hia  family  and  then  laid  waste  the  entire  valley.1 

1  A  loag  rtory  is  told  about  thi»  matter  of  Ratn  which  may  well  be  relegated 
to  a  foot-note.  Tradition  mji  that  Ratu  promised  Rudra  Chand  that  if  he  should 
be  aocepted  as  surety,  he  would  guarantee  that  Snkhiil  Deo  should  make  no 
further  pretensions  to  Katyfir,  er  in  default  he  (Ratu)  would  pay  a  line 
of  IS, 000  takas  (two— one  pice)  or  bring  in  143  prisoners  from  Katyfir.  At 
the  expiry  of  the  six  months  Rudra  Chand  demanded  the  production  of 
Sukhal  Deo.  and  Katu  went  to  the  Katyuri  prince  ami  showed  him  the  order,  at 
the  same  time  advising  the  Raja  to  diamiaa  him  with  shame  and  insult.  Sukhal 
Duo  did  so  and  Hutu  came  and  represented  the  matter  to  Rudra  Chand,  who  only 
ottered  him  to  fulfil  hia  contract.  Ratu  threatened  that  if  the  Chand  Rajs 
papal  its  rt  he  would  sit  in  dAarae  on  him  and  took  away  hia  daughter  ostensibly 
to  kill  her  before  the  Raja  or  a  temple  and  thus  fasten  the  sin  on  him.  On  the 
way  to  the  great  temple  of  Baijnith  he  concealed  his  da^hter  and  made  up 
a  dummy,  which  he  brought  to  the  temple  and  sprinkling’ it  with  the  blood 
af  a  recently  killed  goat,  pretended  that  it  was  hia  daughter,  and  burying  it 
before  the  door  of  the  temple  invoked  the  wrath  of  the  gode  against  Rudra 
Chand,  who  had  caused  him  to  commit  this  cruel  act.  The  Raja,  however, 
saw  through  the  fraud  and  invading  Katyur,  slew  both  Rata  and  Sukhal 
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Rudra  Ch&ad  died  in  1507  A.D.  and  was  succeeded  bj  bis 
Lakshmi  Chaud,  son  Lakshmi  or  Lachhmi  Chond.  The  elder 

imi  A.D.  son  Sakti  Goshin  was  blind,  “but  still  took 

no  mean  part  in  the  administration.  He  was  a  holy  man  of 
great  energy  and  religious  feeling  and  made  many  pilgrimages 
to  various  temples  and  continually  mortified  himself  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  so  that  the  gods,  in  their  mercy,  might  restore  him 
to  sight.  It  is  said  that  through  the  favour  of  the  great  goddess 
of  J  w&lamukhi  he  received  in  lieu  of  sight  such  intense  powers 
of  touch  and  hearing  as  well  made  up  for  the  loss  of  one  sense. 
At  all  events  to  him  is  attributed  the  carrying  out  of  his  father’s 
views  iu  the  elaboration  of  a  complete  settlement  record  of  the 
land,  the  establishment  of  the  bxai  as  the  standard  of  measure, 
the  mapping  out  of  the  entire  cultivation,  and  the  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Raja’s  household  and  civil  and  military  establish¬ 
ment  on  a  stable  footing.  He  distributed  the  officers  into  three 
classes,  the  aardara,  faujddra  and  ntgia.  To  the  first  class  was 
iutruated  the  management  of  important  districts  and  posts,  whilst 
the  second  class  held  command  of  levies,  and  the  third  class 
(from  neg^daatdr  or  due)  formed  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
army  as  well  as  of  the  civil  administration.  Instead  of  obliging 
each  village  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  royal  table 
and  the  salaries  of  the  royal  servants,  he  set  apart  specified  villages 
for  the  support  of  particular  departments  of  the  Raja’s  service, 
known  as  bdtkara  villages,  and  also  planted  gardens  in  various 
places  to  supply  the  royal  table  with  fruit.  The  Lachhmfna  and 
Kapina  gardens  near  Alrnora  were  of  this  class  and  were  cultivated 
by  predial  slaves  of  tbe  Dorn  caste  known  as  B&riya.  A  line  of 
villages  stretching  from  the  snows  to  Almora  was  set  apart  for 
supplying  the  royal  table  with  snow  under  the  name  HiunpAL. 
The  long-continued  wars  had  given  rise  to  a  body  of  professional 
soldiers  who  sought  as  their  reward  grants  of  land  in  the  con¬ 
quered  districts;  these  were  now  for  the  first  time  administered 
on  a  fixed  system  and  regular  assignments  of  land  were  made 
for  the  support  of  troops  in  camp  and  garrison  under  the  name 
of  biai  bandiik.  So  minute  was  the  supervision  that  it  is  said 
the  practice  of  growing  grain  and  fruit  on  the  tops  of  the  houses 
dates  from  the  settlement  of  Sakti  Gusain,  because  these  were 
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the  only  places  left  by  bim  untaxed.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  regularity  either  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  or  in  the  general 
administration  would  be  distasteful  to  men  who  for  centuries  had 
enjoyed  the  utmost  license,  and  it  may  have  been  impolitic  to  im¬ 
pose  heavy  burdens  on  a  newly -conquered  people;  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  measures  introduced  in  this  reign  were  highly  beneficial 
to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  treasury  of  the  Raja  and  enabled 
succeeding  rulers  to  advance  still  further  in  the  path  of  progress. 

Lakshmi  Chand,  the  titular  ruler  of  Kumaon,  was  less  success¬ 
ful  in  his  portion  of  the  administration. 

Invasion  of  Qarhwil.  _  ,  .  .  ,  .  -  ,  ,  . . 

Desirous  of  carrying  out  lus  lathers  policy, 

he  seven  times  invaded  Qarhw&l,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  with 

considerable  loss,  and  to  this  day  the  Garhwalis  point  out  with 

pride  the  rnins  of  the  petty  fort  called  Siyal  Bunga  (jackal’s  fort) 

which  withstood  the  might  of  the  great  Chand  Raja  of  Kumaon. 

Lakshmi  Chand  was  so  bard  pressed  in  his  last  expedition  that  he 

was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  litter  (doka)  under  a  heap  of 

soiled  clothes,  and  in  this  ignominious  manner  made  his  entry  into 

his  capital.  While  his  bearers  rested  on  the  way,  he  overheard  one 

of  them  say  to  the  other  that  the  cause  of  the  Raja’s  defeat  was  his 

lax  observance  of  bis  religious  duties.  The  conscience-stricken  Baja 

immediately  applied  to  his  spiritual  adviser  for  assistance  and  told 

him  tbat  the  mantra  or  spell  received  from  him  had  been  of  no  avail 

in  his  wars  and  threatened  further  to  become  a  religious  mendicant 

and  give  up  worldly  affairs  for  the  future.  The  guru,  frightened 

at  the  possible  loss  of  his  position,  besought  the  Raja  to  wait  for 

one  year,  whilst  he  sought  diligently  throughout  the  whole  country 

for  spells  of  might  and  consulted  the  pandits  of  Nadiya  in  Bengal. 

The  guru  returned  in  time  with  a  new  mantra,  and  thus  armed 

the  Raja  resolved  agaiu  to  try  the  chance  of  war.  To  render 

assurance  doubly  sure  he  built  the  Lachhmeswar  temples  at  Bages- 

war  and  Almora  and  made  giants  to  the  other  great  temples,  and 

we  have  his  original  grant  of  a  village  to  Jageswar  bearing  date 

in  the  year  1602  A.D.,  aud  one  bearing  date  in  the  following 

year  confirms  no  less  than  eight  grants  made  by  him  in  favor  of 

the  Bageswar  temple,  which  he  also  completely  restored.1  He 

1  We  have  also  a  grant  bearing  date  1605  A.D.  in  favour  of  the  family  of 
Dcbidatta  Ctiandhri,  friends  of  the  minister  Biisdco  Fant,  and  one  bearing  date 
iu  1616  A.D.  in  favor  of  the  family  of  Maliadeo  Joshi. 
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frequently  encamped  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oomati  and  the  Saiju 
near  BAgeswar  during  hi§  expeditions  to  QarhwAI,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  paid  his  devotions  to  the  gods  before  commencing  his 
eighth  expedition.  In  this,  his  last  attempt,  he  was  more  success¬ 
ful  in  that  he  was  able  to  pluoder  the  frontier  parganas  of  GarhwAl 
and  retire  in  safety  to  Almoro,  but  he  made  no  permanent  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  country,  and  his  only  other  work  was  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  DArma  and  its  trade  with  Tibet.  Lakshmi  Chand, 
like  his  father,  desired  to  visit  the  imperial  court,  and  Jahdngri  in 
his  memoirs1  records  that  Lakshmi  Chand  begged  him  to  order  the 
son  of  ItimAd-ad-daulah  to  conduct  him  to  court,  and  to  meet  his 
wishes  Sh&hpur  was  sent  to  bring  him  into  the  presence.  “  The  hill- 
prince  brought  a  great  number  of  the  valuable  rarities  of  his  moun¬ 
tains  for  my  acceptance.  Amongst  them  were  beautiful  strong  ponies 
called  gtinths,  several  hawks  and  falcons,  numerous  pods  of  m  jak 
and  whole  skins  of  the  musk-deer  with  the  musk  in  them.  He 
also  presented  me  with  various  swords  which  were  called  khamluh 
and  kattdra.  This  Baja  is  the  richest  hill-chief,  and  it  is  said  there 
is  a  gold  mine  in  hiB  territory."  Lakshmi  Chand  died  in  1621  A  .D. 
and  was  snoceeded  by  his  son  Dbslfp  Chand. 

Dhalip  Chand  reigned  for  three  years  and  might  be  passed 
l)hal('  Chand,  '6ji-»4  over  without  notice  were  it  not  that  his 

name  is  connected  with  a  story  which 
quaintly  illustrates  the  Indian  belief  iu  nietcuipsychosis.  It  will 
be  rememberedkhat  in  the  time  of  the  Mankoti  Rajas  of  Gaugoli 
a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Upretis  and  the  Pants,  and  that  the 
latter  expelled  the  Upretis  and  succeeded  to  the  chief  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  One  of  the  Upretis  determined  to  have  revenge 
on  the  enemies  of  his  family,  and  for  this  purpose  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  he  might  be  born  again  as  a  Raja  of  Kumaon.  He 
visited  all  the  great  places  of  pilgrimage  from  Jwulamuklu  to 
Dw&raka,  from  DwAraka  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  round  by  Jagan- 
nAth  and  Benares  to  PrayAg  (Allahabad).  Here  at  the  confluence 
of  the  sacred  rivers  was  the  celebrated  fig-tree.  Whoever  committed 

1  Dowaon’a  Elliot,  VI.,  Sf*.  The  rarities  noted  are  chiaflj  from  the  Bhollva 
parganahs.  The  kaldr  was  a  short  dagger,  the  form  of  which  was  copied  in  their 
sign-manual  by  the  Chand  Itajaa.  The  word  ‘  thaadah  '  should  probably  be 
*  khan  jar*  the  name  of  onotlier  similar  form  of  dagger.  It  is  said  tlmt  the 
imperial  troops  visited  the  lowlands  in  this  reigD,  and  their  places  of  encnmpineut 
are  pointed  out  at  Tiuda  and  Fipalhata,  mar  which  is  a  grove  called  theBad- 
ahihi  Bagh. 
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•nicide  by  throwing  himself  from  that  tree  into  the  holy  water* 
was  certain  to  attain  hie  desires.  The  Upreti  performed  ‘karot* 
as  this  form  of  committing  suicide  is  called  in  the  hills,  and  was 
born  again  as  Dhalip  Chand.  His  enmity  towards  the  Pants  first 
showed  itself  by  his  seising  one  Jait  R&in  Pant  of  Gungoli,  who  hod 
committed  no  offence.  The  man,  however,  was  condemned,  exe¬ 
cuted  and  burned  in  the  Raja’s  presence,  but  the  smoke  of  the  fune¬ 
ral  pyre  so  filled  the  Raja’s  palace  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  in  seven 
days.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  version  of  the  story 
of  Dhalip  Chand  and  the  Upreti  has  been  communicated  by  a 
descendant  of  these  very  Pants  who  were  always,  and  I  suppose 
always  will  be,  distinguished  by  their  talent  for  intrigue.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  intrigue  that  led  the  Pant  party  in  Qangoli  to  so  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  country  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Upretis 
that  the  Raja  was  obliged  to  interfere.  He  had  already  dismissed 
Basdeo  Pant,  who  had  been  his  father’s  minister,  and  proclaimed 
that  whichever  party  be  found  marauding  in  futur6  should  be 
severely  punished,  be  he  Pant  or  Upreti,  and  it  so  happened  that 
Jait  Ram  P&nde,  a  Pant  leader,  was  taken  red-handed  whilst  plun¬ 
dering  his  enemy’s  village  and  was  executed  by  orders  of  the  Raja. 
In  revenge  for  this  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  head  of  the 
State,  the  Pants  have  ever  afterwards  handed  down  the  Raja  as 
a  kind  of  demon  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit  of  one  of  the  heri- 
ditary  enemies  of  their  tribe,  the  Upretis.  The  Raja  died  in 
1624  A.D.,  and  of  his  twenty-one  sons  Bijaya  Chand  succeeded  him. 


Bijaya  Chand  was  young  when  he  succeeded  to  che  throne,  and 

the  entire  power  of  the  State  became  vested 
Bijaya  Chand,  1SS5  A.D.  a  , 

in  the  hands  of  three  men  of  Sor,  named 

Sukhr&m  Kharku,  Pirn  Gos&in,  and  Bin&yak  Bhat.  This  Raja 

reigned  but  one  year,  and  of  this  year  we  have  a  grant  of  his, 

giving  lands  to  the  family  of  D&mu  P&nde,  and  dated  in  1547 

Saka,  corresponding  to  1625  A.D.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 

great  Badgujar  house  of  Antipshahr  in  the  Bulandshahr  district,1 

and  his  ministers,  resolved  on  keeping  the  power  in  their  own 

hands,  shut  up  the  young  Raja  in  the  women’s  apartments  of  his 

palace,  which  they  took  care  to  fill  with  attractions  whioh  made 

him  oblivious,  for  the  time,  of  the  outer  world.  One  member  of 

»  Gas.,  III.,  S3. 
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the  royal  family,  Nil  Goskin,  a  ion  of  Lakihmi  Chand,  protested 
against  this  treatment  of  the  head  of  the  State.  Him  they  seized 
and  blinded  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Rnja  and  then  proceeded 
to  exterminate  all  the  near  male  relations  of  Bijaya  Chand.  Tri- 
tnal  Chand,  another  son  of  Lakshmi  Chand,  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Garhwkl,  while  Nkrkyan  Chand,  his  brother,  found  a  safe  asylum 
in  the  Mai  of  Doti,  and  the  son  of  Nil  Goskin,  afterwards  known  as 
Bkz  Bahkdur  Chand,  through  the  good  ofhces  of  a  palace  slave, 
was  taken  care  of  by  a  Tiwkri  woman,  the  wife  of  his  purohit. 
The  Raja  of  Garhwkl  offered  to  aid  Trimal  Chand  if  he  agreed  in 
writing  to  consider  the  western  R&mganga  to  be  for  ever  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  after  consultation  with  the 
Joshis  of  Galli  and  Jhijkr,  Trimal  Chand  refused,  for  they  said 
from  his  horoscope  it  was  certain  that  he  would  become  Raja  of 
Kumaon  and  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  trammel  his  future  action  by 
an  engagement  of  this  sort  He  then  went  to  Barbapur  at  the 
foot  of  the  Garhwkl  hills  and  commenced  to  levy  a  force.  Bijaya 
Ch4nd  in  the  meantime  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  bis 
women,  and  the  only  noteworthy  aot  of  his  reign  was  the  building 
of  the  entrance  gate  to  the  fort  of  Almora.  Even  this  slight 
attempt  at  exercising  authority  was  resented  by  his  ministers,  who 
resolved  to  kill  him  and  place  some  younger  member  of  the  family 
on  the  throne.  Sukhrkm  Kharku  found  means  to  enter  the  palace 
through  the  good  offices  of  one  of  the  female  slaves  [rdj-cheli)1  and 
slew  the  Raja  while,  intoxicated  with  bhang,  he  slept  in  the  inner 
apartment.  This  event  occurred  in  1625  A.  D.  Sukhrkm  then  gave 
notice  that  the  Raja  had  died  suddenly  and  that  he  should  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  chief  of  the  administration  until  a  proper  successor  to  the 
Rsja  could  be  found.  This  conduct,  however,  was  more  than  the 
people  could  bear.  Both  Mkrks  and  Phartiykls  resolved  to  act  in 
the  crisis ;  the  former  sent  for  Trimal  Chand  and  the  latter  applied 
to  Nkrkyan  Chand,  and  each  faction  proclaimed  its  own  favourite  as 
Raja.  The  Mkrks  with  Trimal  Chand  first  reached  Almora,  and 
though  several  of  the  Joshis  who  were  not  of  his  party  counselled 
delay,  as  the  constellations  were  not  propitious,  the  full  ceremony  of 

1  The  rij  ckelU  or  female  tierce  were  usually  of  Garhwall  origin,  ae  haring 
no  connect  ion  with  either  the  Miraa  or  Phartiyala.  They  were  particularly  en¬ 
joined  not  to  leare  the  palace  or  carry  on  intrigue*  with  any  one  outaidc  ita  walla. 
Thoae  who  acted  aa  carrier*  of  aupplie*  from  the  royal  atoree  to  the  kitchen  we** 
called  Malda-pini  cWif.  The  old  name  l»‘R4j<htri,  which  ha*  the  aarur  moan¬ 
ing  an  Rdj-ckohri. 
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iDHtallation  vu  proceeded  with  and  not  too  soon,  for  almost  before 
its  conclusion  Niriyan  Cliand  and  the  PhartiyAU  reached  the  ford 
accross  the  SuwAl  below  China  KhAn.  Niriyan  Chand  there  received 
the  news  of  the  success  of  the  Miras  and  at  once  fled  back  to  the 
Mai  of  Doti,  whilst  hia  followers  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

Trim&l  Chand,  though  hardly  guiltess  of  participation  in  the 
Trtmai  Chsnd,  i#i6-  murder  of  his  relative  Bijaya  Chand,  re- 
*•  A  D-  solved  to  gain  some  popularity  by  the 

punishment  of  the  actual  murderera  Sukhrim  Kharku  was  taken 
and  killed;  BinijAk  Bhat  was  blinded  and  his  property  was  given 
over  to  one  Midhab  Pinde ;  but  Piru  Gosiin  was  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Allahabad  on  condition  that  he  committed  suicide  there  beneath 
the  sacred  fig-tree.  Triraal  Chand,  while  an  exile  in  Garhwal,  had 
written  to  Piru  and  promised  him  protection  and  advancement  if 
he  caused  the  death  of  Bijaya  Chand  and  so  prepared  the  way  to 
the  throne,  and  on  this  account  Piru  was  allowed  to  retire  to  PrayAg 
and  die  there,  where  suicide  was  lawful.  The  Joshis  Narotam 
JhijAr  and  Dinkar  Galli  were  Appointed  respectively  Wazir  and 
Chaudhri  and  Bitthal  Gosain  became  DiwAn.  The  Sahus  and 
Ratgallis  continued  in  charge  of  the  records  as  usual  and  a 
descendant  of  Nalu  KathAyat  became  darogha  or  chamberlain1  of 

1  The  following  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  daroghn  or  chamberlain  wilt 
give  aome  idea  of  the  arrangement!  of  the  royal  household  :  - 

I.  He  should  aee  thut  the  cook  did  hia  duty  conscientiously  and  well. 

>.  He  should  hare  uo  dealings  with  either  Marks  or  Phartiyals. 

3.  He  should  tell  the  Kaja  everything  he  saw  or  heard. 

t.  Should  not  tell  lies. 

6.  Should  not  repeat  anything  conocming  what  he  might  hear  or  see  in  the 
palace. 

6.  Should  taste  everything  uaed  for  the  Raja's  food. 

7.  Should  never  allow  the  cook  to  be  out  of  hia  aight. 

8.  Constantly  to  move  about  and  threaten  the  servants,  whether  then  was 

cause  or  not,  ao  t  .at  no  one  might  become  careless. 

••  Never  to  allow  other  than  the  regular  servants  on  the  establishment  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Raja’s  food. 

10.  Not  to  allow  these  servants  to  perform  any  other  duty. 

II.  Only  to  enter  the  dsrbsr  at  the  prescribed  times  and  not  to  go  in  and 

out  as  if  it  were  an  aasembly  in  a  private  house. 

15.  Never  to  speak  of  poison,  opium  or  bhang,  nor  to  ever  touch  them. 

13.  To  remain  with  the  Raja  at  his  meals  and  always  treat  him  with  due 
respect  and  no  familiarity,  watching  his  countenance  for. any  signs 
indicating  his  wishes. 

14  Should  never  on  any  occasions  hold  friendly  converse  with  the  people  of 
Kili  Kumaon  or  Sor  or  members  of  the  Kutyuri  family  or  junior 
members  of  the  reigning  family,  nor  enter  their  houses. 

16.  Should  only  address  the  women  of  the  palace  with  the  greatest  respect, 

and  when  duty  leads  him  towards  the  female  apartments  should  always 
proceed  with  downcast  eyes  and  speak  in  a  low  voice. 

16.  Should  never  speak  of  spells  (mantra*),  as  they  are  only  used  for  evil 
purposes,  nor  cut  his  nails  nor  shave  within  the  limits  of  the  palace. 
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the  palace.  We  haye  a  grant  of  Triraal  Chand  to  the  temple  of 
Kedirnith  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Dip  Chand,  and 
but  little  else  is  recorded  of  bim.  He  had  no  son,  and  unwilling 
to  permit  his  rival  of  the  Phartiyil  faction  to  succeed  him,  he 
searched  everywhere  for  other  members  of  the  Chand  family  and 
heard  that  one  of  them,  Baz  or  Bija,  son  of  Nil  Gotiin,  had  been 
saved  by  a  Tiwiri  woman.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  inq  lire 
where  the  young  child  was,  which  returned  saying  that  the  wc  nan 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  child's  existence.  The  Baja  hi  lself 
then  went  to  the  Tiwiri's  house  and  declaring  that  he  had  naught 
but  good  intentions  and  intended  to  make  the  boy  his  heir.  Biz 
was  produced  and  brought  to  court,  where  he  waa  formally  adopted 
as  heir  to  the  Baja  with  the  title  of  Kunwar.  One  account  is  that 
the  young  Chand  was  ooncealed  to  avoid  the  general  persecution 
of  all  members  of  the  royal  family  begun  by  Sukhr&m,  and  another 
story  relates  that  when  Nil  Qosiin  was  blinded,  the  women  of  his 
female  apartments  were  taken  over  by  Bijaya  Chand,  and  that  a 
jealous  concubine  of  the  Baja  stole  the  child  and  threw,  him  over 
a  precipice,  where  he  was  found  uninjured  by  the  wife  of  a  Tiwiri 
of  ChauBar,  who  brought  him  up  as  her  own  child.  Another  tra¬ 
dition  again  says  that  Biz  Bahidur  was  a  son  of  the  Tiwiri  and  no 
Chand  at  all  However  this  may  be,  he  succeeded  his  adoptive 
father  in  1638  A.D. 

During  part  of  this  period  the  Tarii  is  said  to  have  attained 
Bu  Bahidur  chand,  great  prosperity  and  to  have  actually 
1638*78  A.D.  yielded  the  nine  lakhs  of  rupees  which 

gave  it  the  name  of  Naulakhia  Mai.  This  prosperity,  however, 
excited  the  onvy  of  the  Hindus  of  Katehir,  who  with  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  their  Mughal  rulers  gradually  occupied  the  border  villages 
of  the  Tarii.  In  this  design  they  were  much  aided  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Almora  government  during  the  previous  twenty  years. 
From  the  time  of  Lakshmi  Chand,  the  Chands  were  occupied  by 
internal  quarrels  and  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Katehiris  in  their  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
lowlands.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Hindu  chiefs  of  the  plains  and  remembering  the  success  which 
attended  the  personal  suit  of  his  predecessors,  Biz  Bahidur  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Dehli  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Shibjahin. 
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On  his  arrival  he  obtained  an  audience  and  presented  his  petition 
supported  by  many  valuable  presents,  and  was  told  to  join  the 
army  then  (1654-55  A.D.)  proceeding  against  Garhwkl.  The 
Raja  obeyed  and  in  this  expedition  so  distinguished  himself  that 
on  his  return  to  Dehli  he  was  honoured  by  many  signal  marks 
of  imperial  favour  and  received  the  title  of  Bahkdur  and  the  right 
of  having  the  great  drum  ( nakkara )  beaten  before  him.  But  not 
content  with  obtaining  empty  titles  he  is  said  to  have  adhered  to 
the  original  object  of  his  visit  and  procured  the  full  recognition 
of  his  right  to  the  Chaurksi  Mai,  together  with  an  order1  addressed 
to  tbe  governor  of  the  province  for  effectual  aid  against  the  Kate- 
bir  chiefs.  In  this  order  Baz  Bahkdur  was  styled  zamiuuki  of  Ku- 
maon.  Rustam  Khan,  the  founder  of  Moradabad  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Emperor,  aided  the  Raja,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  his 
enemies  and  regaining  possession  of  the  Tarki.  He  then  founded 
the  town  of  Bkzpur  and  appointed  governors  and  a  regular  esta¬ 
blishment  to  carry  on  the  administration. 


Invasion  of  Garhwil. 


An  account  of  Bdz  Bahadur’s  visit  is  told  at  some  length  by 
Inkyat  Khkn,  the  author  of  the  Shdhjahdn-ndmah.  He  tells  us 
that  in  1G54-55  A.D.  Khalilullah  Khkn  was  despatched  with  eight 

thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  zamindkr  of  Srinagar  and  was  joined  on 
his  way  by  the  zamindkr  of  Sirmor,  Raja  Sabhkk  Prakka.  They 
proceeded  through  the  Dun.  and  leaving  a  guard  in  an  entrenched 
position  near  Kilaghar  reached  Bahadur  Khan  pur,  “a  place  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Don  and  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.”  The 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  took  refuge  in  the  hills  and  forests 
and  ravines,  and  refused  to  appear  :  so  the  troops  were  despatched 
against  them  to  coerce  them  and  inflicted  “  suitable  chastisement.” 
A  number  of  them  fell  by  the  sword,  others  were  taken  prisoners 
and  the  remainder  surrendered  themselves,  whilst  immense  herds 
of  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  A  second  entrench¬ 
ment  was  thrown  up  here,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  the  main 
body  approached  the  town  of  Basautpur,  which  was  also  a  depen- 


1  It  is  strange  that  not  one  of  these /armSns  has  survived  nor  has  an y  Euro¬ 
pean  ever  been  able  to  sec  even  a  copy  of  one.  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they 
were  ever  granted  or,  fur  that  matter,  asked  for,  as  tbe  zamindirs  of  Kumuon  held 
not  only  their  hill  but  also  tbeir  plains’  possessions,  independent  of  sn f  title 
from  Debit  by  tbe  right  of  occupancy  of  a  tract  of  little  value  to  an j  one 
elae. 
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deucy  of  the  Ddn,  and  baited  half  way  up  the  hill1  Opposite  the 
town  a  third  redoubt  was  constructed  and  garrisoned,  whilst  Khalil- 
ullah  moyed  on  to  Sahijpur/  a  plaoe  abounding  in  streams  and 
fount  ains  and  clothed  with  flowers  and  verdure."  Here  he  formed 
a  fourth  poet  and  erected  “  a  fort  on  the  top  of  an  enbankment  mea¬ 
suring  a  thousand  yards  in  oircumferenoe  and  fifteen  in  height,  that 
had  in  former  times  been  crowned  by  a  stronghold,  inasmuch  as 
some  traoes  of  the  ancient  works  were  still  visible."  On  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery  was 
sent  across  the  river  to  take  possession  of  the  think  of  Chindi, 
which  then  belonged  to  Srinagar.  Meanwhile  Bahadur  Chand, 
zamindar  of  Kumaon,  joined  the  imperial  forces,  and  as  soon  as  this 
fact  was  known  at  court,  through  the  good  offices  of  Khalilullah,  a 
conciliatory  farmdn  and  a  khillat  set  with  jewels  were  sent  to 
Bahidur  Chand.  The  Dfin  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  rains 
were  about  to  commence,  so  an  order  was  sent  forbidding  any 
further  operations  for  the  present.  The  Dun  was  then  handed  over 
to  Chhatarbhij,  “  who  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  for  it,"  and 
the  thdnd  of  Chindi  was  given  to  Nagar  Dis,  the  chief  of  Hardwir. 
The  Raja  of  Garhwil  at  this  time  was  Prithi  Sib,  of  whom  we 
have  a  grant  dated  in  1640  A.D.,and  who  shortly  afterwards  became 
notorious  for  his  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  prince  Sulaimin 
Shikoh.  The  expedition  passed  through  the  Western  Don  to 
Dehra,  and  thence  along  the  foot  of  the  inner  range  to  Basantpur, 
and  thence  to  the  Ganges  near  the  usual  crossing  at  Lachchhman- 
jhtila.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  grant  of  land  to  the  Kumaon 
prince,  and  the  conciliatory  farmdn  that  was  really  addressed  to 
Bahidur  Chand  has  done  good  service  in  the  hill  traditions  as  an 
actual  grant  to  their  reigning  prince  of  the  low  country. 

The  episode  of  Sulaimin  Shikoh,  alluded  to  above,  may  be  no- 
Ex tradition  of  Solaimia  ticed  as  told  by  Kifi  Khan.8  The  story 
Shikoh.  of  this  unfortunate  prince  belongs  to  general 

1  The  supply  of  ice  for  the  roysl  use  was  obtained  In  the  nonntsins  of  Tihri, 
whence  It  was  despatched  by  porters,  to  Damris  on  the  Jumna,  a  distance  of 
aixteen  ios.  From  Damris  it  waS  packed  in  boxes  and  carried  by  raft  on  the 
Jumna  for  sixteen  koi  to  Daryapur,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  parganah  Khiar- 
abad  and  thence  reached  Delili  in  three  dayaand  nights.  Dowson’s  Elliot,  VIF., 
106.  1  Basantpur  and  Sahijpnr  both  gare  their  names  to  separate  parga- 

nahi  in  the  Eastern  1  mn  up  to  the  last  settlement  and  Kilighpr  may  be  Identified 
with  Kanlaghar  near  Dehra.  *  Dowson’s  Elliot,  VU.i'ttO ;  see  also  Ibtd., 

131,  *46,  *69:  Dow.,  HI.,  *45,  and  Bernier. 
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history  and  need  not  be  dwelt  npon  here.  In  his  attempt  to 
reach  his  father  be  had  arrived  at  Hardw&r ;  but,  learning  that  a 
force  had  been  despatched  to  intercept  him,  he  turned  off  to  the 
mountains  of  Srinagar.  Here  he  neither  obtained  assistance  nor 
shelter,  and  was  deserted  by  several  of  his  adherents.  He  then 
made  for  Allahabad,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  more  of 
his  followers,  and  was  obliged  again  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Garhw&lis.  Attended  by  Muhammad  Sh&h  Koka  and  a 
few  followers,  he  levied  a  contribution  on  the  estate  of  the  Kadsiya 
Begam  and  entered  the  hills  for  the  last  time.  “  The  samind&r  of 
Srinagar  coveted  the  mon^y  and  jewels  that  he  had  with  him  and 
kept  him  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  his  fort,”  and  eventually  deli¬ 
vered  him  up  to  an  agent  of  the  implacable  Aurangzeb.  Frithi 
Singh  was  oertainly  ordered  by  the  Hindu  minister,  Raja  R&m- 
nip,  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  or  stand  the  oonsequences ;  and  his 
narrow  escape  some  short  time  previously  must  have  rendered  him 
fully  alive  to  what  that  might  mean.  Tarbiyat  Kh&n  was  even 
sent  to  overrun  his  country,  and  it  was  then  that  Prithi  Singh 
wrote  through  the  medium  of  Raja  Jai  Singh,  begging  forgiveness 
for  his  offences  and  offering  to  give  up  Sulaimtn  Shikoh.  £  un¬ 
war  R6i  Singh,  son  of  Raja  Jai  Singh,  was  sent  to  fetch  the  royal 
prisoner,  and  safely  lodged  him  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  where  he 
was  assassinated  by  tbe  orders  of  Aurangzeb  in  December,  1660  A.D. 
The  treatment  of  Sulaim&n  by  Pirthi  Singh,  Raja  of  Garhw&l,  will 
doubtless  be  compared  with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality1  shown 
to  Khaw&s  Kh&n  by  Manik  Chand,  Raja  of  Kumaon,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  should  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  any  harsh  judgment  on  tbe  GarhwAli 
prince.  The  latter  was  more  exposed  to  the  much  more  formidable 
power  of  Aurangzeb  than  the  former  was  to  the  comparatively 

1  The  Chand  tradition  is  that  Sulaimin  applied  flrat  to  Bahfdur  Chand,  but 
when  the  Raja  discovered  that  the  prince  waa  at  enmity  with  the  Emperor,  ho 
dismissed  him  loaded  with  presents  to  Qarhwil ,  bat  in  the  meantime,  it  haring 
become  known  that  SuUlmsn  waa  in  Knniaon,  Aurangzeb  pent  an  army  which 
took  poaacaaion  of  the  low  country  an<l  prepared  to  advance  on  Almora.  One  of 
the  Raja’a  Mewsti  guards  atole  the  clothes  of  the  leadur  of  the  Muaalmfin  army 
while  he  slept  at  night,  and  brought  them  to  the  Raja,  who  returned  them  to 
the  Mughal  with  a  message  that  he  had  not  harboured  the  fugitive  prince  ;  that 
ha  oid  not  wish  iu  any  way  to  oppose  the  will. of  the  Rmperor;  and  that  if  lie 
desired  ha  could  have  killed  the  leader  of  the  Imperial  army  as  eaaily'as  be  had 
■Solan  his  olothes.  Before  this  affair  oouid  be  reported  to  Delill  the  unfortunate 
pvlnoe  had  been  surrendered  te  Aurangzeb,  and  the  Mngii»j  troops  soovidingly 
withdraw. 
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innocuous  influence  of  IslAm  Shah,  who  would  not  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  intrigue  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Khawas  KhAn  had  he 
been  able  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  force.  The  Srinagar  Raja  was 
owner  of  a  poor  country,  with  few  fighting  ineu  at  his  command, 
and  had  no  means  whereby  he  could  withstand  even  a  moderate  force 
if  sent  into  his  country.  Besides,  he  was  not  under  such  obligations 
to  any  of  the  MusalmAn  rulers  as  to  lead  him  to  consider  it  his 
duty  to  venture  life  and  kingdom  in  support  of  their  quarrel".  All 
he  desired  was  to  live  in  peace  with  his  powerful  neighbours,  who 
had  already  succeeded  in  making  the  aggressive  and  hated  Raja  of 
Kumaon  their  ally,  and  with  an  array  at  his  very  doors  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  deliver  up  his  unbidden  guest. 

BAz  Bahadur’s  orders  regardiug  the  administration  of  the  TarAi 

were  carefully  executed  by  his  officers.  They 
Admioistration.  ,  i  i  j  7 

were  directed  to  make  Kudrpur  and  Bazpur 

their  residence  during  the  cold  season  and  Barak heii  and  Kota, 
on  the  spurs  of  the  outer  range  of  hills,  their  head-quarters  during 
the  hot  weather  and  the  rains.  It  is  said  that  “  every  bigha  and 
biswAnsi  was  cultivated  under  his  rule” ;  and  Batten1  notices  that 
“at  Kota,  Barakheri  and  elsewhere  in  the  lower  hills  are  remiim 
of  forts  and  residences  and  mango  groves  which  go  far  to  show 
that  the  climate  at  those  sites  was  not  in  former  times  so  insalu¬ 
brious  as  at  present,  when  few  men  in  power  would  confine  Jtheir 
retreat  from  the  TarAi  heat  to  such  low  elevations  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  these.  Kota  indeed  is  stated  to  have  been  the  capital  for 
all  the  western  portion  of  the  ChaurAsi  Mai  and  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  lower  parganahs,  and  not  only  as  now  to  the  sub¬ 
montane  region.”  Having  perfected  his  arrangements  in  the  plains, 
the  Raja  returned  to  Almora  and  there  introduced  the  customs 
and  fashions  that  he  had  seen  in  the  camp  of  his  friend  Khalil- 
ullah  KhAn.  He  brought  with  him  a  considerable  MusalmAn 
following,  some  of  whom  he  employed  as  drummers  ( nakkdrchi ), 
others  as  javelin-men  ( chobdars ),  and  others  as  actors  and  mimics 
(buhui  tipiya).  Amongst  them  were  certain  Hairis  whom  he  settled 
in  the  TarAi  as  guards,  and  gave  them  land  and  the  right  to  cer¬ 
tain  dues  in  lieu  of  a  fixed  salary.  These  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  thieving  tribe  of  the  same  name  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to 

1  Rep.  Kumion,  1S8. 
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the  administrators  of  the  T&rAi  down  to  very  recent  times.  He 
appointed  a  confectioner  (haltodi)  for  the  palace  and  arranged  the 
duties  of  all  his  household,  for  whose  support  be  carried  out  the 
suggestion  of  Sakti  Gosftin  and  assigned  the  revenues  of  specified 
villages  and  irrigated  (stra)  lands  instead  of  a  general  tax  on  the 
whole  country  to  supply  the  royal  stores.  Thns  the  villages  whose 
revenues  were  applied  to  support  the  inmates  of  the  female  apart¬ 
ments  ( deori )  were  known  as  *  pal.’  The  revenues  of  both  Dar- 
kotiya  and  Silkaniya  villages  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  powder  manufactory,  and  to  a  number  of  outlying  villages 
known  under  the  name  of  parganah  Mahryuri  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  carrying  ammunition  in  time  of  war.  Being  desirous  of 
standing  well  with  the  Dehli  Court,  B&z  Bah&dur  introduced  a  poll- 
tax  in  1672  A.D.,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  regularly  remitted 
as  tribute  to  the  Emperor. 


Conquest  of  Bhot. 


The  good  fortune  of  Baz  Bahadur  continued  with  him  in  all 

his  expeditions.  When  he  desired  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  that  had  hitherto  attended 
the  Kumaon  arms  in  their  contest  with  Garhwal,  he  attacked  at 
the  same  time  both  Badhan  in  the  Pindar  valley  and  Lobha,  and 
was  succesful  enough  to  seize  the  important  fort  of  Juniyagarb. 
To  commemorate  his  victory  he  carried  away  with  him  the  image 
of  the  goddess  Nanda,  which  he  established  in  the  temple  in  the 
old  fort  of  Almora  with  a  proper  train  of  flower-girls  and 
female  slaves,  and  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present 
site  by  Mr.  Traill.  Baz  Bahadur  did  not  neglect  his  duty  towards 
the  gods,  nor  indeed  was  he  forgetful  of  men  of  any  degree  who 
served  him  well.  We  have  as  many  as  sixteen  separate  grants1  of 


1  The  grants  in  the  order  of  date  are  aa  follows : — 


VaU  A.D.  In  favor  of — 

1640.  Trinet  temple  in  Lakbanpur. 
1643.  Badrinath  temple. 
m  Ditto. 

1646.  Somes  war  temple. 

165*i  Finnath  temple  in  Borsrau. 
1659.  Family  of  the  Tiwari. 

1669.  Ditto. 

1664.  Baleawar  temple.  Champa  wat. 


Dale  A.D.  Jm  favor  of— 

1665.  Family  of  Kamala  Joshi. 

1G66.  Briddh  Kedar  temple. 

1670.  Family  of  the  Tiwari. 

„  Jageswar  temple. 

1671  B  ages  war  temple. 

„  Family  of  Krishnanand  Joshi. 
1673.  l'ilgrims  to  Manasarowar. 
1675.  Family  of  Kulomani  Fande. 


He  roofed  the  temple  of  Jageswar  with  copper  plates  and  built  many  wells 
(navlat)  and  temples,  including  those  atBhini  Tal  and  Finnath.  These  grants 
were  called  Kuldrddr ,  or  more  correctly  Khanj ardor ,  from  the  dagger-shaped  mark 
made  by  the  Raja  at  the  head.  The  kaldr  and  hhanjur  are  two  sorts  of  daggers. 
The  Raja  newer  signed  his  name  to  a  grant,  but  in  lieu  thereof  drew  a  rude  figure 
of  a  dagger,  the  name  and  title  being  written  in  the  body  of  the  grant  itself. 
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his  dating  from  1640  to  1675  A.D.  Amongst  them  are  three  in 
fcvor  of  the  family  of  Nar&yanTiw&ri,  who  broughthim  up  as  a  child, 
and  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  that  Sri  Chand 
Tiw&ri  who  received  a  portion  of  the  Almora  hill  from  the  last 
Katyuri  possessor.  B&z  Bahadur's  religious  feelings  were  conti¬ 
nually  wounded  by  the  frequent  complaints  brought  to  him  of  the 
harsh  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  Htiniyas  towards  pilgrims  to  the 
holy  lake  of  M&nasarowar  and  Kail&s,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Hav¬ 
ing  some  leisure  from  more  pressing  occupations,  he  equipped  an 
expedition  which  he  led  by  the  Juhar  pass  into  Tibet,  and  besieged 
16  o  A  D  and  captured  the  fort  of  Taklakhar,  and  it 

is  said  that  the  breach  in  the  walls  which 
by  '  the  extraordinary  good  fortune’  of  the  Baja  had  been  effected 
Without  difficulty  remains  unrepaired  to  the  present  day.  He 
wrested  the  control  over  all  the  passes  from  the  Huniyes  and  oblig¬ 
ed  them  to  promise  to  allow  pilgrims  to  pass  free  to  M&nasarowar. 
The  Bhotiya  traders  used  to  pay  a  sort  of  tribute  for  permission  to 
trade  to  the  Tibetan  authorities, and  at  first  the  Raja  refused  to  allow 
this  semblance  of  submission  to  continue,  but  finally  it  was  agreed 
that  so  long  as  the  Tibetan  authorities  threw  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  free  communication,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  of 
religion,  the  dues  might  be  collected,  as  had  been  the  case  when 
Bhot  belonged  to  Hundes.  He  also  set  apart  the  revenue  of  five 
villages  near  the  passes  (P4nchu,  See.,)  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
pilgrims  going  to  and  returning  from  Manasarowar  with  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  He  also  investigated  the  tenure  of  the 
Rajbar  of  Askot  and  confirmed  the  orders  made  by  his  predecessors. 

On  his  return  to  Almora,  B&z  Bahadur  found  that  his  enemies 


.  „  .  had  been  at  work  during  bis  absence  and 

Invades  Q&rhwil. 

had  poisoned  the  mind  of  his  eldest  son, 
Udyot  Chand,  who  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  designs  on 
the  throne.  Udyot  Chand  was  accordingly  sent  to  Gangoli  to 
Sarju-par,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  districts  beyond  the  Sarju. 
Jhijar  Joshis  continued  to  monopolise  all  the  chief  offices  in  the 
State,  and  even  the  Chaudhris,  Sahus  and  Ratgallis,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  check  and  dispose  of  the  grain  collected  as  revenue,  are 
said  to  have  recognised  these  Joshis  as  their  patrons  and  to  have 
paid  them  dues.  During  Baz  Bahadur’s  absence  in  Bhot  the  Garhw&l 
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Raja  had  been  maturing  his  preparations,  and  now  by  a  rapid 
march  surprised  the  Kum&on  garrisons  and  recovered  his  territory. 
Biz  BahAdur,  however,  quickly  took  the  field,  and  sending  a  force 
into  the  Pindar  valley  under  an  experienced  leader,  himself  took 
the  route  through  the  valley  of  the  RAmganga  and  Lobha.  The 
people  of  the  Garhwal  Pattis  of  SAbali  and  BangArsytin  aided  the 
Kumaonis,  who,  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  drove  the  GarhwAlis 
back  to  Srinagar  itself.  Here  a  hasty  peace  was  patched  op,  to 
which  the  ignominy  of  its  being  signed  in  the  enemy's  capital 
gave  no  additional  assurance.  On  his  return  from  GarhwAl,  Bax 
BahAdur  brought  with  him  several  Bisht  families  from  SAbali  and 
several  Bangaras  or  Rawats  from  BangArsytin,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  office  of  heads  ( aaydnachari )  of  the  villages  of  Timli  and 
Bharsoli  respectively.  The  immigration  of  the  GarhwAli  AswAIs 
and  Dungarwals  is  also  attributed  to  this  time.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  when  Kirati  Chand  conquered  Pali,  the 
Katydris  were  allowed  to  retire  to  MAnil  and  there  they  remained 
until  this  time;  but  BAz  BahAdur,  suspecting  that  they  had 
given  aid  to  the  GarhwAlis  in  his  late  campaign,  Attacked  their 
principal  fort,  which  he  captured  and  banished  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  perished  the  last  surviving  remnant  of  Katydri  power  in 
these  hills.  In  1672  A.D.,  the  Baja  led  a  force  into  the  plains 
with  which  he  ravaged  the  villages  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
and  is  even  said  to  have  plundered  Nagina  in  the  Bijnor  district 


Affairs  in  the  east  again  attracted  his  attention  and  led  him 


Eastern  Kamson. 


to  make  a  tour  through  his  eastern  parga- 
nahs.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  Rain- 


ka  Raja  of  Doti  in  Sor,  and  thence  marched  down  by  the  KAli  to 
Barmdeo.  Here  he  found,  that  the  Raja  of  Chitona  had  built  a 
fort  at  KAla  Ghat  on  the  ridge  above  Barmdeo  and  had  advanced 
some  pretensions  to  independence.  BAz  BahAdur  promptly  at¬ 
tacked  the  Raja,  seized  his  fort  and  hanged  him  on  the  nearest 
tree,  thus  effectually  securing  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  next  year  saw  the  Raja  again  in  Gangoli,  whence  he  invaded 
and  annexed  ByAns,  making  the  same  arrangements  with  the  Tibet¬ 
ans  that  he  had  before  done  with  regard  to  JubAr.  He  allowed 
tho  Bhotiyas  to  pay  the  usual  dues  ( rirti )  to  the  Honiyas,  reserving 
to  himself  gold-dust  (phatang),  the  pods  of  the  musk-deer  and 
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salt  y  revenue.  Now  comes  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  for 
now  the  Baja,  at  the  instigation  of  an  evil-minded  Brahman,  perse¬ 
cuted  many  innocent  people.  This  Brahman  persuaded  the  Raja 
that  he  could  show  him  how  to  discover  his  friends  from  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  by  his  lying  mummeries  caused  B&zBahidur  to  put  out 
the  eyes  of  many  good  men.  The  Raja,  however,  discovered  the 
deception  that  had  been  practised  on  him  and  punished  the  Brah¬ 
man,  and  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil  that 
had  been  done  by  giving  lands  and  pensions  to  the  injured  persons 
and  their  heirs.  Hence  the  proverb  still  current  in  Kurnnon: — 
"  baras  bhaya  usi  budh  gayi  nasi" 

which  means  that  with  old  age  he  lost  his  good  sense  and  good 
fortune.  In  oonsequenoe  of  these  acts  the  people  became  suspici¬ 
ous  of  the  Raja  and  even  doubted  his  repentance  to  be  genuine  : 
hence  the  proverb 

uJaiko  bap  rikhali  khdyo 
Ukala  khura  dekhe  data." 


"  He  whose  father  the  black  bear  hath  eaten  is  frightened  at  a  piece 
of  charred  wood,”  which  corresponds  with  the  English  proverb  that 
“  a  burned  child  dreads  the  fire.”  During  the  last  year  of  his  reign 
the  Raja  utterly  broke  down.  Suspicious  always  of  his  son,  whom 
he  had  banished  to  Gangoli,  he  also  drove  away  all  his  old  servants 
who,  he  said,  were  longing  for  his  death,  and  died  miserably  alone 
and  uncared  for  in  Almora  in  the  year  1678  A.D. 


Udyot  Chand  was  at  once  recalled  from  Gangoli  and  ascended 
Udyot  Chand,  1676.98  the  throne  without  opposition  and  aiuid 
A  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  people,  who 

were  glad  that  the  gloomy  old  tyrant  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Like  his  predecessor  he  was  a  great  friend  of  the  priests  and 
built  and  endowed  many  temples.  We  have  sixteen  grants1  of 


1  The  grants  are  in  existence  in  the  Almora  archives  and  are  as  follows :  — 


Dato  A.D.  In  favor  of — ■ 

1878.  Family  of  Debi  Datta  Pfthak. 
1888  Rameswar  temple  in  BeL 
n  Family  of  Shiuaankar  Tiw&ri. 

1884.  Jigeswar  temple. 

»  Ditto. 

1886.  Baleswar  Thai  temple. 

1688.  Family  of  KrishnaDand  JoahL 
1690.  Dipchsndeswsr  temple. 


DaU  A.D.  In  favor  of— 

1691.  Finnith  temple  In  Boriran. 
1699.  Briddh  Jageswar  temple  in 
D4r&n. 

1693.  Kali  k a  temple  in  Gangoli  Hit. 
„  Ditto  dittf 

„  Bhauniditya  tempi#  in  Bel. 
1695.  Rimes  war  temple  in  Bel. 

1687.  Family  of  Bhsbdoo  Pauie. 
1690.  Nigarjon  temple  in  Dwdra 
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his  dating  from  the  year  of  his  accession  to  the  year  1697  A.D. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Garhw&l  Raja,  Udyot  Chand 
ravaged  Badh&n  in  1678  A.D.,  but  suffered  the  loss  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  and  favourite  officer,  Maisi  SAhu.  He  was  more  successful  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  entered  Garhw&l  by  Ganai  and  pene¬ 
trated  by  Lobha  to  Chandpur,  which  he  captured  and  plundered. 
The  Garhw&l  Raja  now  sought  aid  elsewhere  aud  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Rainka  Raja  of  Doti, 
under  which  (in  1680  A.D.)  Kumaon  was  attacked  on  the  east  by 
the  Doti  Raja,  who  occupied  Champawat,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Garhw&l  Raja,  who  again  took  possession  of  Dunagiri  and  Dw&ra. 
The  war  raged  for  two  whole  years,  but  in  the  end  the  Kumaonis 
were  victorious  against  both  their  enemies.  Henceforward  garri¬ 
sons  were  established  in  Dunagiri  and  Dwara  on  the  ^est  and  in 
Sor,  Champ&wat,  and  Barmdeo  along  the  Kali.  The  Raja,  affected 
by  the  great  and  unhoped-for  success  of  his  efforts,  gave  due  thanks 
to  the  gods  and  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  Ganges  at  D&ra- 
nagar,  but  had  hardly  performed  his  ablutions  and  commenced  his 
return  journey  when  news  was  brought  him  that  war  had  again 
broken  out  with  Doti.  Deo  Pala  was  then  Rainka,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Udyot  Chand  had  invaded  K&li  Ku¬ 
maon  ;  but  his  success  was  very  short-lived,  for  the  Kumaonis  drove 
the  Dautiy&la  across  the  K&li  and  in  1685  A.D.  captured  Ajmer- 
garh  near  Dundoldhura,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Raja  and  the 
place  where  the  Chauntra  now  resides.  The  Rainka  fled  from 
Ajmer  to  Dip&il  on  the  Seti  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where 
was  his  usual  winter  residence  ;  but  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
driven  thence  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Khair&garh,  the 
capital  of  the  plains  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Oudh.  Udyot  Chand  captured  Khair&garh  in  1688  and  the  Rainka 
yielded  and  agreed  to  pay  in  future  a  tribute  to  the  Kumaon 
Raja.  These  victories  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Almora 
and  were  commemorated  by  the  building  of  the  new  palace  on  the 
site  now  ocoupied  by  the  Mission  School  at  Almora  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  temples  to  Tripuri-sundari,  Udyotchandeswar  and  P&r- 
bateswar  close  by,  as  well  as  the  tank  in  the  Raja’s  compound. 
In  1696  A.D.  the  Doti  Raja  repudiating  the  treaty  of  Khair&garh 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute  that  had  been  agreed  upon  and  Udyot 
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Chand  was  obliged  to  lead  in  person  his  troops  across  the  KAli. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  JurAil  between  Dun doldli  lira  and  the  Ku- 
maon  frontier  and  with  such  ill  success  on  th»  part  of  the  KumAo- 
nis  that  the  Raja  was  obliged  to  hand  over  the  r  >mmand  of  his 
troops  to  Manorath  and  Siromani,  Josh  is  of  the  J  hi jar  clan,  whilst 
he  himself  returned  to  Almora  for  reinforcements.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Siromani  was  murdered  by  the  Dautivals  and  his  troops 
dispersed  and  the  Raja  eventually  recalled  ihe  remainder.  Like 
his  predecessor,  Rudra  Chand,  Udyot  Chand  is  celebrated  for  his 
patronage  of  learning  and  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  wise  and 
pious  men  to  come  and  settle  in  Kumaon.  He  took  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  management  of  his  possessions  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  to  him  are  attributed  the  numerous  groves  of  mangoes  in 
the  Kota  BhAbar.  Feeling  his  end  approaching  he  devoted  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life  to  religious  meditation  and  prayer  and 
died  in  the  year  1698  A.D.,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son  GyAn 
Chand. 

As  in  former  times  every  Raja  commenced  his  reign  by  an  in- 
Qytn  Chand,  iSBB-1709  vasion  of  Doti,  so  now  every  successor  to 

the  throne  of  the  Chands  considered  it  to 
he  his  first  duty  to  invade  GarhwAL  GyAn  Chand  began  his  reign 
by  crossing  into  the  valley  of  the  Pindar  and  laying  waste  its  fertile 
villages  as  far  as  TharAlL  The  next  year  he  crossed  the  Ramgaoga 
and  plundered  SAbali,  Khitali  and  SaindhAr  in  parganah  Malls 
SalAn,  an  attention  which  was  returned  in  1701  A.D.  by  the  Garh- 
wAlis,  who  overran  GiwAr  and  Chaukot  in  parganah  PAli  of  Kumaon. 
Every  year,  one  side  or  the  other  made  marauding  expeditions 
which  served  little  exeept  to  render  the  lands  near  the  borders  of 
the  two  countries  desolate.  No  one  knew  who  should  reap  what 
had  been  sown,  so  that  the  more  industrious  part  of  the  population 
abandoned  the  frontier  tracts  which  in  many  places  again  became 
covered  with  jungle.  In  1703,  the  Kumaonis  were  successful 
against  the  GarhwAlis  in  a  battle  fought  at  Duduli  just  above 
Mahalchauri.  In  the  following  year  GyAn  Chand  sent  his  forces 
into  the  BhAbar  and  laid  waste  the  low  country  belonging  to 
Doti,  but  not  without  considerable  loss  from  fever,  the  ill  effects  of 
which  were  long  visible  in  those  who  recovered.  In  1707,  another 
great  expedition  was  undertaken  towards  GarhwAl,  and  this  time 
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the  Knm6oni  forces  took  possession  of  Juniyagarh  in  Patti 
Bichhla  Chaukot,  and  again  passing  the  Panuwakh&l  and  Diw&li 
Kh&l  passes  penetrated  as  far  as  Chand pur  near  Kh&l  on  the  Bha- 
rarig&r  and  razed  the  old  fort  to  the  ground.  Gy&n  Chand  has 
also  left  us  grants  of  his  which  by  their  dates  corroborate  tho 
local  chronicles.1  We  have,  one  dated  in  1701  A.D.  granting  lands 
to  the  family  of  Kulomani  Pande  and  another  dated. in  1703  A.D. 
giving  lands  to  the  family  of  Krishnanand  Joslii.  He  also  rebuilt 
the  temples  of  Ganesh  at  Almora,  Badiinath  at  Bdgeawar  and 
Baiju&th  in  Katydr  shortly  before  his  death  in  1708  A.  D. 

Jagat  Chand,  said  by  some  to  be  of  spurious  birth,  succeeded 
Jagat  Chand,  1708-50  Gy6n  Chand  and  also  commenced  his  reign 
AI>.  by  an  invasion  of  Garhw61;  he  plundered 

Lohba  and  took  the  fort  of  Lohbagarh  at  the  head  of  the  Panu 
wakhel  pass,  where  he  established  a  garrison.  In  the'  following 
year  he  pushed  in  by  both  Badh6n  and  Lohba  and  uniting  bis 
forces  at  Siinli,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pindar,  proceeded  by  the  Alak- 
oanda  to  Srinagar,  which  he  captured.  The  Garhwal  Raja  fled 
to  Dehra  Drin  and  Jagat  Chand  formally  bestowed  the  town  of 
Snnagar  on  a  Brahman  and  divided  the  spoil  he  took  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  amongst  bis  followers  and  the  poor,  reserving,  however,  a 
portion  as  a  present  for  Muhammad  Sh£b,  who  was  then  Emperor 
of  Dehli.  He  subsequently  imposed  a  tax  on  gambling  ( backh ), 
which  he  also  assigned  as  a  nazar  to  the  Dehli  court.  The  name 
of  Jagat  Chand  is  still  highly  esteemed  as  that  of  a  Raja  who 
gained  and  held  the  aflectionate  remembrances  of  his  subjects. 
He  was  kind  to  high  and  low  alike  and  closely  looked  after  the 
administration.  In  his  days,  the  revenue  of  the  Tarfii  is  again 
mentioned  as  having  been  nine  lakhs  of  rupees,  bnt  after  this 
epoch,  intestine  disturbances  became  utterly  destructive  of  all 
prosperity  both  in  the  highlands  and  lowlands.  We  have  six 
grants  of  land*  made  by  him  dating  from  1710  to  1718  A.D.  He 
died  of  small-pox  in  1720  A.D.  and  was  succeeded  by  Debi  Chand 
who,  according  to  some,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Jagat  Chand. 

*  The  maula  at  H iwalbigh,  now  in  min*  waa  also  built  bv  him.  *  These 

grants  hi  order  of  date  are  aa  follows : — 

Dale  A.D.  In  favour  of—  Dale  A.D.  In  favour  of — 

1710.  Purnagiri  temple  in  Tiillsdes.  |7i3.  Bsijnath  temple 

1710.  FamilyofDebi.lattaPii.de.  17l«.  Nignath  temple'in  Charil. 

1711.  Bbriman  temple  in  Katjiir.  1718.  Bhuraneswar  temple  in  GangolL 
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Before  proceeding  further  we  must  moke  such  a  surrey  of  Garh- 
wtl  history  to  the  Gorkh&li  conquest  as  the  scanty  materials  at  car 
disposal  will  permit. 

From  the  local  records  of  the  Ddn  and  the  Sah&ranpur  district 
Oarhw&i.  Fateh  (Ufa  we  have  the  means  of  filling  up  bruadly 
1SS4-I71S  "a.D.  the  history  of  lower  GarhwAL  On  a  previ¬ 

ous  page  we  left  the  Diin  in  the  possession  of  Chhatarbhdj,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  with  the  Hardwfir  chief  at  Chtndi  and  Pritb;  Sih 
in  Garhw&l.  The  last  named  was  succeeded  by  Medini  SAh  and 
he  again  by  Fateh  Sab,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  identified  with  the 
Fateh  Singh  who  in  1692  A.D.  led  a  memorable  raid  from  the 
Dtfn  into  Sah&ranpur,  whence  he  was  with  difficulty  expelled  by 
Sayyid  Ali,  the  Imperial  general.  Fateh  S£h  is  also  credited 
with  the  extension  of  his  power  into  Tibet,  and  a  hat,  coat,  sword 
and  matchlock  said  to  have  belonged  to  him  are  still  kept  in  the 
temple  at  Daba  in  Hundes.  We  have  grants  of  this  prince  dated 
in  1685,  1706,  1710  and  1716  A.D.,  in  which  he  is  styled  Pbate- 
pat  S6h  The  War  with  Kumaon  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Pri- 
thi  Sih  and  was  vigorously  carried  on  by  his  successors.  Fateh 
Sah  was  a  contemporary  of  Gdyot,  Gyin  and  Jagat  Chand,  Rajas 
of  Kumaon,  and  was  as  often  victor  in  the  border  fights  as  his 
opponents.  On  several  occasions,  he  was  able  to  hold  a  portion  of 
the  Kumaon  territory  for  a  considerable  time  and  in  1710  A.D. 
addressed  an  order  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Badhin  fron¬ 
tier,  telling  him  to  remember  that  the  village  of  Garsar  near  Baij- 
nith  in  Patti  Katytir  of  Kumaon  had  been  granted  by  him  to  the 
temple  of  Badrinitb,  and  to  see  that  it  was  not  harried  by  either 
his  troops  or  those  of  the  enemy.  Whether  this  was  int  ncLed  as 
a  piece  of  bravado  or  cot  the  fact  remains  that  Fateh  Sab's  dona¬ 
tion  was  acted  on  and  his  deed  has  been  produced  in  evidence  in 
onr  courts  to  support  the  claim  to  hold  the  village  free  of  revenue. 
During  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  the  Sikti  Guru  Rim  Rii  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Debra,  and  there  he  remained  during 
the  reign  of  Fateh  S6h.  Guru  Har  Rai  died  in  1661,  leaving  two 
sons.  Ram  R&i  ana  Harkishan,  „he  former  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  the  latter  about  six.  Both  claimed  the  succession,  and 
as  Rim  Rli  was  the  son  of  a  handmaiden  and  not  of  a  wife  of 
1  Hamilton's  Gascttosr,  H.,  6M. 
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equal  rank  with  the  mother  of  Harkiflhan,so  the  latter  was  choseu 
to  succeed  their  father.  RAm  RAi  refused  to  abide  by  the  election 
and  disputes  ran  so  high  that  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  arbitration  of  Aurangzeb,  who  confirmed  the  election  and 
sent  Rim  RAi  away  disappointed  and  resolved  not  to  abandon  his 
pretensions  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  his  sect.  Harkishan 
died  at  Dehli  in  1664  of  small-pox  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle 
Tegh  Bahadur,  son  of  the  great  Guru  Har  Govind.  RAm  RAi  re¬ 
commenced  his  agitation  and  threatened  not  only  the  supremacy 
but  the  life  of  Tegh  Bahadur,  but  the  latter  remained  Guru  of  the 
Sikhs  until  his  arrest  and  execution  in  1675  A.D.1  Aurangzeb 
was  resolved  to  put  down  a  sect  the  leaders  of  which  were  found 
to  aspire  to  worldly  as  well  as  spiritual  domination  and  who  called 
themselves  the  ‘  Sachcha  Pddshdh ,’  the  veritable  kings.  It  was 
by  his  orders  that  Tegh  BahAdur  was  executed,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  directed  RAm  RAi  to  retire  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Dun  and 
to  refrain  from  meddling  in  public  aftairs,  or  he  should  meet  with 
a  similar  fate.  RAm  Rai  obeyed  the  emperor’s  command  and 
came  to  the  Dfin,  und  when,  some  twenty  years  later,  Govind,  the 
son  of  Tegh  BahAdur,  succeeded  his  father  as  Guru,  the  personal 
following  of  RAm  RAi  had  dwindled  to  a  few  retainers  and  the 
adherents  to  his  apostleship  had  declined  into  a  mere  sect  of  dis¬ 
senters.  RAm  RAi  resided  a  short  time  at  KAndli  on  the  Tons  and 
then  settled  down  in  Khurbura,  now  included  in  the  town  of  Dehra. 
He  built  his  temple  at  the  village  of  DhAmdwAla,  around  which 
grew  up  the  town  of  Gurudwara,  which  with  Khurbura  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  modern  town  of  Dehra.  Fateh  Sah  and  his  successors 
confirmed  the  possession  of  several  villages  for  the  support  of  the 
Mahant’s  retinue  and  the  service  of  the  temple  and  also  erected 
and  endowed  a  similar  institution  dedicated  to  Guru  RAm  RAi  in 
Srinagar  itself. 

Fateh  SAh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dhalip  in  1717,  of  whom 
Pradip  s&h,  1717.7a  we  have  a  grant  of  his  dated  in  the  same 
*  D‘  year.  He  could  only  have  reigned  for  a  few 

months  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Upendra  SAh  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  and  he  by  hiB  nephew  Pradipt  SAh,  son  of 
Dhalip.  The  last  prince  ruled  GarhwAl  for  over  half  a  century, 
1  CaaninghiB’s  History  of  tbs  Sikhs,  p.  81. 
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for  wo  have  grants1  made  by  him  ranging  from  the  year  1717  to 
the  year  1772.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  grandfather’s  reign 
and  the  earlier  part  of  his  own  the  Dun  and  Garhwil  enjoyed  a 
season  of  exceptional  prosperity.  Numbers  of  Rajpdt  and  Oil  jar 
settlers  reclaimed  the  waste  land  of  the  Dun  and  Tillages  sprang 
up  on  all  sides,  so  that  in  1729  the  gross  revenue  from  some  four 
hundred  villages  amounted  to  close  upon  Rs.  95,000.  In  1747  wo 
find  the  Dun  assessed  at  Rs.  97,465,  of  which  Rsl  42,845  were 
assigned  away  in  revenue-free  grants  to  religious  establishments 
and  individuals.  This  prosperity  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Najib-ud-daula,  better  known  as  Najlb  KhAn,  the  Rohilla  chief  of 
Saharanpur.*  By  the  end  of  1754,  Najib  KhAn  had  reduced  the 
upper  part  of  the  SahAranpur  district  under  his  sway,  and  Chait 
Singh  of  Bahsuraa,  the  last  of  the  local  chiefs  who  opposed,  was 
forced  to  submit.  In  1757,  the  Rohilla  led  his  first  expedition 
into  the  Dun  and  after  a  very  feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
GarhwAl  Raja  established  his  authority  there.8  The  people  speak 
of  his  rule  with  admiration  and  Bay  that  be  protected  the  residents 
of  the  district,  encouraged  all  classes  alike  to  settle  in  the  valley 
and  provided  them  with  land,  fostered  trade,  dug  rxnftU  built 
wells  and  raised  the  revenue  to  a  lakh  and  a  quarter  rupees  with¬ 
out  over-assessing  the  people.  Mr.  Williams1  tells  us  that: — "the 
numerous  mango  topes  and  remains  of  tanks  frequently  found  in 
the  midst  of  what  now  seems  a  primeval  forest  warrant  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  this  happy  period  there  were  five  hundred  estates  in 
the  Dtin  all  under  cultivation ;  ”  but  it  would  be  safer  to  assign 
these  remains  as  well  as  those  all  along  the  border  of  the  hillm 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  SArda  to  an  earlier  and  more  primitive 
civilisation.  He  adds: — “  Trade  kept  pace  with  agriculture  and 
the  term  HAtnAla  (or  pass  by  a  market)  still  applied  to  Nigal, 
RAjpur,  Bhagwantpur,  Th&nu  and  BhArApur,  preserves  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  course  taken  by  the  stream  of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
hills.  Najib  Kh&n  died  in  1770  and  with  him  disappeared  the 

* 1  have  grants  of  Ibis  Raja  to  Jilvesvar  Mahideo  at  Jilts  a  in  ITSS  ;  to  Ka¬ 
pils  Muni  at  Srinagar  in  1734  i  to  Murli  Manohar  at  Chandrapuri  in  174S,  aad  to 
Kamaleswar  at  Srinagar  in  1753,  taken  from  the  records  relating  to  rereaee  tm 
holdings  decided  by  Traill  in  ISIS.  Some  hundreds  of  these  cases  haw  been 
examined,  but  though  older  grants  are  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  the  originals 
were  destroyed  by  the  Gorkbilie.  1  Sde  Gaa.,  II  ,  S50,  *er  an  account  of 

the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Rohilla  power  in  the  Du&b.  *  Mr.  Shore  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  ?8th  January,  1834.  *  Memoir,  97. 
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prosperity  of  the  Dfin.  Pradipt  S4h  was  now  an  old  man  and 
little  inclined  to  undertake  the  task  of  gathering  up  the  scattered 
threads  of  government  thus  suddenly  placed  within  his  reach.  He 
died  in  1772  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lalat  or  Lalita  S&h. 

Of  Lalat  8Ah  we  possess  a  grant  dated  in  1779  bestowing  lands 

on  the  temple  of  Nanda  at  Krdr  in  Dasoli 
lalat  Bth,  177S-SO  A.D.  ,  .  , 

and  another  in  the  following  year  in  favor 

of  the  Bhairava  of  Langurgarh.  He  also  took  little  notice  of  D6n 
affairs,  which  iapidly  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  so  that  from 
his  inatteution  or  as  others  say  from  his  oppression  of  the  Musal- 
m&D  peasantry,  the  Ddn  again  became  a  wilderness.  The  influence 
of  the  Mahant  of  the  Sikh  temple  became  supreme  and  th  o  seat  of 
government  was  changed  from  Nawkda  to  the  little  town  around 
the  temple  which  now  received  and  retained  henceforth  the  name 
of  Dehra.  For  many  years  now  the  Dun  became  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  Giijar  and  Sikh  marauders.  In  1775,  and 
again  in  1783,  the  Sikhs  swept  through  the  valley,  plundering, 
murde  ing  and  burning  as  they  went.  They  never  attempted  to 
settle  in  he  valley  and  in  the  latter  year  spared  not  even  the 
houses  clustering  around  the  Gurudwara,  though  respecting  the 
temple  itself  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  stored  their  valuables 
for  protection.  The  Garhw&l  Baja  was  unable  to  afford  the  people 
protection  or  at  least  never  appears  to  have  tried  to  restrain  the 
inroads  of  the  marauders,  and  at  last  bought  them  off  by  an  annual 
payment  of  Rs.  4,000  to  their  principal  sard&rs.  Forster1  the 
traveller  happened  to  be  present  when  two  Sikh  tax-collec¬ 
tors  appeared  to  receive  the  customary  tribute.  They  foddered 
their  horses  with  green  barley  torn  from  the  standing  crops,  and  so 
astonished  was  the  Englishman  with  the  awe  in  which  they  were 
held  that  he  records  the  following  characteristic  note “  From 
the  manner  in  which  these  men  were  treated  or  rather  treated 
themselves  I  frequently  fished  for  the  power  of  migrating  into 
the  body  of  a  Sikh  for  a  few  weeks.”  Mr.  Williams  writes1  of 
this  period :  — ft  The  raids  of  the  Rajputs  and  Gtijars  from  Sahd- 
ranpur  did  more  mischief  than  the  Sikh  incursions.  They  were 
not  petty  enterprises  of  no  greater  dignity  than  coqamon  gang- 
robberies,  but  regular  invasions  on  a  small  scale,  organised  by  men 
1  Travels,  I.,  les,  quoted  by  Ur.  Williams  In  Memoir,  loo.  *  Hid, 
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of  oonsequeoce  who  were  able  to  lead  into  the  field  miniature 
armies  composed  of  hors*  and  foot  in  dne  proportion.  These  were 
days  when  a  Rajput  or  G6jar  chieftain  could,  at  a  pinch,  muster 
one  thousand  fighting  men.  Against  such  a  force  the  people  of 
the  Dun  were  helpless,  although  they  occasionally  attempted  re¬ 
prisals  *  *  *  The  banditti  plied  their  trade  through  the  two 
pusses  must  used  in  the  present  century  for  purposes  of  peaceful 
traffic  — those  of  Timli  and  Mohan.  The  defiles  of  Kfuisrao  and 
Hardwar  were  at  first  less  frequented,  but  when  the  Khubar  G  6 jars 
gained  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  Pundirs,  Raja  Rdmdayal 
Singh  of  Landhaura  appropriated  these  two  gorges  to  his  own  use 
and  began  to  exercise  his  hereditary  profession  of  robbery  iu  the 
intervals  between  h:s  graver  occupations  in  the  capacity  of  taluka- 
d&r.  The  Garhw&l  Raja  fai  too  weak  to  attempt  resistance  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  necessity  of  banding  over  a  few  villages  to  each  of 
the  offending  chiefs  in  jdg(r,  on  condition  of  their  guarding  each 
puM  against  marauders  belonging  to  their  own  or  other  clans.  In 
this  manner  Guldb  Singh,  the  Pundir  Raua,  obtained  twelve  vil¬ 
lages  with  the  band  of  Lalat  Sah’s  daughter  in  marriage,  aud  his 
son  Bahadur  Singh  actually  got  the  fiscal  management  of  the  Dtin 
in  1787.”  Two  villages  alone  remain  to  his  descendant  Pitambar 
Singh.  Ramdayal  Singh  obtained  five  villages  and  others  were 
divided  amongst  the  Rdos  of  Kheri,  Sakhrauda  and  R&ipur  in  the 
Saharan  pur  district.1 

The  fights  of  the  Garhwdlis  with  the  Kumaonis  are  noticed 
Jaynkrit  Bih,  1780-  else  where,  and  on  the  murder  of  Dip  Chand 
85  A  the  friends  of  his  family  applied  to  Lalat 

Sdh  for  assistance  and  after  some  hesitation  he  consented  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  Kumaon  affairs.  Ue  defeated  the  troops  of  the  usurper 
Mohan  Singh  at  Bdgwali  Pokhar  in  1779  and  permitted  his  son- 
Pradhuman  to  become  Raja  of  Kumaon.  Lalat  Sdh  had  four  sons — 
Jayakrit,  Pradhuman,  Pardkram  and  Pritam.  Jayakrit  Sail  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1780,  and  of  him  we  have  grants  dating  from 
Pradhnauii  Sih,  1785-  1780  to  1785.  In  the  latter  year  the  invasion 

iso«  AO.  celebrated  as  “  the  Joshiyana"  took  place, 

in  which  the  Kumaonis  swept  through  the  country  and  occupied 

1  Moat  of  these  were  confirmed  bj  the  Gorkhllls,  but  were  resumed  by  the 
British  after  the  conquest. 
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Srinagar  tself,  and  Jayakrit  S4h  was  murdered  or  according  to 
others  died  of  chagrin  and  fatigue.  His  brother  Pradhuman  unit¬ 
ed  for  a  whole  year  the  two  countries  under  his  personal  sway,  but 
barassed  on  the  one  band  by  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Par&- 
kram  and  on  the  other  by  the  attacks  of  the  party  favourable  to 
Mohan  Singh,  he  abandoned  Kmnaon  altogether  in  1786  and  took 
up  his  residence  permanently  at  Srinagar.  Here  there  was  plenty 
of  work  to  occupy  his  talents  and  energy  had  he  possessed  any. 


Ghalim  Kfidir. 


The  notorious  Ghul&m  Kadir  succeeded1  his  father  Z&bita 

Kh&n  in  1785,  and  desirous  of  emulating 
the  successes  of  his  grandfather  Najib 
Kh&n  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  chiefs  that  lay  between  him 
and  the  Siwaliks,  who  had  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
recent  troubles  to  declare  their  independence.  In  1786,  he  invad¬ 
ed  the  Dbu  and  reAnnexed  it  to  his  possessions.  Mr.  Williams  des¬ 
cribes  this  second  Rob  ilia  inroad  thus : — “  Accompanied  by  bis 
Hindu  adviser  Raja  Muniy&r  Singh,  Ghul&m  K&dir  entered  the 
valley  from  Hardwar  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  Fire  and  blood¬ 
shed  marked  his  onward  progress.  Not  content  with  sacking 
Dehra,  he  gutted  the  Gurudwara.  Cows  blood  profaned  Ram 
R&i’s  holy  shrine  and  the  conqueror,  it  i8  said,  otherwise  expressed 
his  contempt  for  superstition  in  an  extravagant  fashion,  smashing 
the  Mahant  s  cithern  and  reclining  disdainfully  on  the  couch  where 
the  saint  breathed  his  last.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  many 
orthodox  Hindus  that  God,  as  a  punishment,  smote  the  sacriligeous 
Naw&b  with  the  madness  which  drove  him  to  destruction.  He 
nevertheless  gave  evidence  of  sound  judgment  by  entrusting  the 
administration  of  his  easy  conquest  to  a  Hindu  deputy  named 
Umed  Singh,  who  served  him  most  faithfully  to  the  day  of  his 

death  (1789)  *  *  *  After  the  death  of 
Ghulam  Kftdir,  Umed  Singh  courted  the 
friendship  of  Pradhuman  Sah,  to  whom  the  district  once  more 
became  nominally  subject,  but  about  three  years  later  he  betrayed 
bis  new  master  to  the  Raja  of  Sirmor,  who  proclaimed  his  own 
government  in  the  Dfin  and,  it  is  alleged,  deputed  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  live  at  Pirthipur.  Pradhuman  Sah  had  recourse  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Mar&thas,  who  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  plunder 

1  Guu  II.,  ssi. 


Umed  Singh. 
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hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  merely  amused  him  and  retired 
after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  Sirmor  troops,  without  effecting 
anything  decisive.  Umed  Singh  was  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  his  new  patron  several  years  longer  until  the 
GarhwAl  Baja  again  won  him  over  to  his  Bide,  giving  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  in  marriage.”  The  result  of  this  was  a  retransfer 
of  the  Dan  to  Srinagar  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Umed  Singh  was  again  preparing  to  prove  a  traitor 
when  the  Gorkhalis  stepped  in  and  seized  the  Dun  amongst  their 
conquests. 


Sikhs,  Gujsrs. 


The  valley  all  this  time  belonged  to  any  one  bold  enough  to 
enter  it  and  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  little  opposition  that 
could  he  made.  Mr.  Williams,  writes: — “The  Sikh  incursions 

continued  while  the  huDgry  Rajputs  and 
Guj&ra  of  Sah&ranpur  emulated  the  activity 
of  the  Singhs.  Whenever  any  delay  occurred  about  the  payment 
of  blackmail,  fifty  or  a  hundred  Panj&bi  troopers  generally  sufficed 
to  sweep  the  country  clear.  The  operations  of  the  others  were,  as 
already  noticed,  sometimes  conducted  in  a  more  ambitious  style. 
Whatever  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  the  professional  spoiler 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  official  harpy.  The  amil,  for  the  time 
being,  was  his  own  master  and  collected  booty  with  all  possible 
expedition,  not  knowing  the  moment  when  he  might  suddenly  fall 
a  prey  to  some  other  more  influential  or  cunning  than  himself. 
The  original  owners  retained  few  villages  and  almost  all  records  of 
right  perished."  Amongst  the  more  notorious  of  these  oppressors  of 
the  country  the  names  of  Hari  Singh  of  Guler  and  son-in-law  of 
Pradhuman  Sah  and  that  of  Rimdayal  Singh  of  Landhaura  stand 
out  prominently,  and  between  tlie’m  the  annual  revenue  was  re¬ 
duced  as  low  as  Rs.  8,000  a  year.  In  1801  a  Maritha  invasion 
destroyed  what  little  had  been  left  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
Gorkhali  invasion  two  years  afterwards.  Captain  Hardwicke  visited 
Garhw&l  in  1796  and  gives  some  account  of  the  district  in  a 
description1  of  his  journey  from  Khohdw&ra  to  Srinagar.  His 
impressions  of  the  people  and  country  do  not  give  one  a  high 
idea  either  of  their  condition  or  character.  The  smallness  of  the 
*  Memoir,  103  :  based  on  Mr,  Shore’s  Report,  dated  tsth  January,  18X4. 
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villages  that  he  saw  aloug  the  road  is  remarkedby  him ;  they  seldom 
consisted  of  more  than  five  or  six  huts,  and  he  adds  that  a  collec* 
tion  of  ten  huts  would  be  considered  a  large  village,  but  what 
chiefly  struck  him  in  the  villages  themselves  was  “  the  appearance 
of  uncleanliness,  indolence  and  poverty.”  Then  as  now  the  upper 
story  of  the  house  contained  the  sleeping  and  living  apartments, 
whilst  the  lower  story  was  occupied  by  the  cattle.  The  standing 
forces  of  the  Raja  consisted  of  some  five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
one  thousand  were  stationed  at  Srinagar  and  the  remainder 
throughout  the  several  parganas,  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  to  garrison  the  frontier  posts  along  the  R&mganga. 
The  troops  were  armed  with  matchlocks  or  bows  and  arrows  or 
with  sword  and  shield,  which  last  were  evidently  the  established 
and  favourite  weapons  of  the  country.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
uniformity  in  drese  or  discipline  and  pay  was  seldom  regularly 
distributed.  The  pay  of  the  troops  at  Srinagar  as  well  as  that  of 
many  of  the  servants  connected  with  the  palace  was  met  by  orders 
on  the  different  parganas,  and  Hardwicke  notes  that  he  met  seve- 
ral  dancing-girls  and  musicians  “travelling  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  koa  with  an  order  on  some  zamindir  for  three  or  four  months’ 
arrears  of  pay.”  Having  brought  the  local  history  of  GarhwAl  down 
to  the  Gorkhali  conquest,  we  may  now  return  to  Kumaon  affairs. 

The  decline  of'the  Chand  power  commences  from  the  accession 

of  Debi  Chand,  for  although  like  his  pre- 
Debt  (Jband,  1 7SO-M  A.D.  ,  6  ,  ...  r 

aecessors  he  made  the  usual  military  pro¬ 
menade  into  Garhw61,  the  Garhwalis  recovered  their  possessions 
in  Badh&n  and  Lohba  and  even  invaded  the  Baijnath  valley.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Ranchula  above  the  Baijnath  temple,  in 
which  the  Kumaonis  were  successful;  Debi  Cband  then  demanded 
back  Srinagar,  front  the  Brahman  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by 
his  father,  and  on  the  Brahman  refusing  to  return  the  gift,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  take  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  across 
the  frontier.  Debi  Chand  was  a  weak  and  irresolute  prince  and 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  advisers  in  power  for  the  time  being. 
In  connection  with  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Srinagar, 
it  is  related  that,  like  the  king  of  France  in  the  fable,  be  spread 
a  quantity  of  carpets  over  a  hill  near  his  encampment  and  calling 
the  summit  Srinagar  marched  with  his  army  to  the  attack,  and  in 
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commemoration  of  his  bloodless  victory  called  the  place  Fathpur, 
‘  The  place  of  victory* !  The  treasury  of  the  Chauds  is  said  to  have 
contained  at  this  time  three  and  a  half  krors  of  rupees,  or  taking 
the  rupee  nominally  as  worth  eighteen  pence  over  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  The  Raja's  fingers  burned  to  dispense  the 
savings  of  his  ancestor*,  and  urged  by  his  Brahman  advisers,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  name  for  himself  which  would  last  for  ever  by 
paying  off  the  debts  of  all  his  subjects  and  then  founding  a  new 
era  when  all  were  at  ease  and  no  one  was  in  debt,  to  be  called  ‘  the 
golden  era.’  In  this  senseless  undertaking  he  expended  a  kror 
of  rupees  without  gaining  his  object  and  without  improving  the 
resources  of  his  unthrifty  subjects.1  The  greater  portion  of  the 
money  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Brahmau  money¬ 
lenders,  who  thus  found  themselves  possessed  of  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  complete  their  preparations  for  the  struggle  for  power 
which  soon  commenced.  At  this  timfe  the  Gaira  Bishts,  Manik 
and  his  son  Puran  Mall  of  Garhwali  origin  were  the  principal  advi¬ 
sers  of  the  Raja,  and  through  their  influence  he  was  induced  to 
take  a  part  in  the  political  struggles  going  on  in  the  plains.  He 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  Raja  of  Kumaon  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  in  the  world,  and  taking  the  Afgh&n  Daud  Khan  into  his 
service,  supported  one  Sabir  Sh6h,8  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor. 
Azmat-ul-lah  Khan  was  sent  from  Dehli  to  take  possession  of 
Rudrpur  and  Kashipur  and  Debi  Chand  marched  with  his  troops 
from  Almora  to  aid  Daud  Khan,  who  commanded  the  levies  that 
held'  the  plains  pargaDas.3  The  Raja  proclaimed  his  paitisan 
Emperor  of  Dehli  and  met  the  imperial  forces  near  Nngina  with 
the  intention'  of  offering  battle,  but  his  wily  Afghan  general  had 
received  a  bribe  from  Azmat-ul-lah  Khdn  and  before  the  battle 
commenced  deserted  the  Raja  with  all  his  forces.  The  Kum&onis 

1  See  p.  618,  referring  to  the  reputed  treasures  of  the  hill  Rajas.  The 
NcpAl  annals  record  that  it  was  through  a  simiiai  paying  off  of  all  the  debts  of 
the  people  that  Vikranifiditya  established  biB  ora:  p.  <18.  ’Rustam 

Ali  in  the  Tdrihh-i- Hindi  tells  us  that  in  1726  A.D.  “a  person  having  sssumed 
the  name  of  Sabir  Shuli  went  to  Kumaon  and  represented  to  the  Raja  of  that 
place,  whose  name  was  Debi  Singh,  that  he  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  and  thus  obtaiued  repeated  orders  on  the  functionaries  below 
the  hills  at  Kashipur  and  Rudrpur  to  the  effect  that  they  should  give  him  a  red 
tent,  such  as  is  usual  for  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  some  troops  to  accompany 
him.  Having  carried  these  orders  into  effect  they  collected  no  less  than  40,0Ui> 
Rohlll us.”  Shaikh  Azmat-ul-lah  Khan,  who  was  then  governor  of  Moradabad 
and  Sambhnl,  Was  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  and  in  a  single  battle  overthrew 
the  Rohillas.  Douson’s Elliott,  VIII.,  46.  '■'Life  of  ilafiz  lUliuial,  p.  10: 

Hamilton's  RohiUas,  p.  36. 
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were  accordingly  defeated  and  Daud  Kh&n  not  satisfied  with  mere 
treachery  actually  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Mb  master 
as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  troops,  but 
in  this  attempt  he  failed.  The  Raja  retreated  to  TbAkurdwira 
and  pretending  ignorance  of  Dfiud’s  treachery  invited  him  to  attend 
to  receive  his  arrears  of  pay.  Dadd  obeyed  and  was  seized  with  all 
his  followers  and  put  to  a  cruel  death,  whilst  the  Kum&onis  fled  to 
Altpora.  Debi  Chand  next  found  himself  attacked  on  the  east 
by  Doti  and  on  the  west  by  Garhwil.  He  made  peace  with  Doti 
and  entrusting  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Garhwdl  to  his  generals 
retired  to  the  village  of  Debipur  in  Kota,  where  he  had  built  him¬ 
self  a  pleasure-house.  Here,  whatever  happened,  he  remained 
during  a  portion  of  the  cold-weather  months  of  the  last  three  years 
of  his  reign  to  indulge  in  the  delights  afforded  by  the  female 
apartments,  and  here  in  the  year  1726  A.D.  he  was  murdered  by 
Ranjit  Patoliya  at  the  instigation  of  his  treacherous  ministers. 
Mfcnik  Bisht  gave  out  that  the  Raja  had  died  suddenly  of  snake-bite, 
and  in  the  absence  of  heirs  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  wives  of  the  Raja  became  eati  and  the  Bishta 
believed  that  they  had  now  little  to  do  except  to  enjoy  the  power 
which  they  had  so  criminally  acquired.  In  reviewing  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Debi  Chand  the  most  charitable  conclusion  to  arrive 
at  is  that  he  became  insane  at  certain  seasons,  and  that  he  should, 
therefore,  not  always  be  held  morally  responsible  for  his  actions.  Like 
his  immediate  predecessors  he  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  the 
temples  and  the  priests.  We  have  five  grants  of  land  made  by 
him  during  his  short  reign,  two  of  which  bearing  date  in  1722 
and  1726  A.D.  respectively  were  in  favour  of  the  Jageswar  temple; 
one  dated  in  1726  in  favour  of  the  Bhr&mari  temple;  another 
dated  in  1724  in  favour  of  the  Nar  Singh  temple  in  Tikhuo, 
and  a  fifth  in  favour  the  family  of  Prem  Ballabb  Pant  dated  in 
1725  A.D. 

The  Bishts  then  set  themselves  to  search  for  some  one  having 

some  connection  with  the  Chaud  family 
Ajit  Chand,  17a6-23A.D.  ,  .  ,  ,,  . 

whom  they  might  place  on  the  throne  ana 

thus  rule  through  him  as  nominal  Raja.  Narpa*-  Singh,  Raja  of 
Katehir,  lived  at  Pipali  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Gyan  Chand, 
of  whom  there  was  issue  Ajit  Singh,  now  grown  to  mans 
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estate.  The  choice  of  the  Bishts  fell  oo  the  young  Th6kur,  who 
was  called  to  Almora  and  installed  as  Raja  under  the  name  of  Ajlt 
Chand.  The  Bishts  now  gave  themselves  up  to  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  ill-gotten  power :  they  plundered  the  people  under 
the  name  of  the  Rdja,  and  taking  to  themselves  Birbhadra  Joshi 
as  k4mdar  strictly  kept  the  exercise  of  every  semblance  of  power 
in  their  own  hands.  We  have  but  one  grant  made  by  Ajit  Chand, 
and  that  is  only  for  a  small  parcel  of  land  iu  favour  of  the  Srin&thes- 
war  temple  in  Giw£r  in  1729  A.D.  The  female  apartments  of  the 
Raja  even  were  not  safe  from  the  licentious  Bishts.  Puran  Mall 
formed  an  intrigue  with  a  female  slave  of  the  inner  apartments 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  and  to  cover  his  crime  brought  a  present 
to  the  R&ja  iu  honour  of  the  child’s  birth.  But  the  Raja  was  not 
deceived  and  denied  his  paternity  and  refused  the  present. 
Alarmed  lest  the  Raja  had  discovered  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
tho  Bishts  took  couusel  together  and  determined  on  bis  death,  a 
resolution  which  was  at  once  carried  into  action.  The  self-same 
night  they  were  introduced  by  a  confederate  into  the  inner  apart¬ 
ments  and  there  murdered  the  unfortunate  Ajft  Chand  apd  gave 
out  that  he  had  died  suddenly  from  natural  causes.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729  AD.  The  murderers 
again  looked  out  for  a  puppet  to  place  upon  the  throne  and  were 
bold  enough  to  ask  the  Katehir  chief,  Narpat  Singh,  for  a  second 
son,  but  the  old  Raja  knew  that  his  elder  son  had  been  murdered 
and  refused  the  .proffered  dignity,  saying,  “  My  children  are  not 
goats  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  in  this  manner,”  alluding 
to  the  practice  of  sacrificing  kids  at  all  festive  and  religious 
assemblies  in  the  hills.  In  default  of  the  Katehiri  prince,  the  Bishts 
had  the  hardihood  to  place  the  bastard  son  of  the  female  slave 
on  the  throne  as  a  son  of  Ajit  Chand  and  with  the  name 
of  B41o  Kaly&n  Chand,  although  he  was  only  eighteen  days  old. 
They  proclaimed  themselves  as  previously  regents  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  Raja,  and  in  the  insolence  of  their 
power  issued  grants  in  his  name.  Their  triumph  was  short-lived. 
The  M4ras  and  PhartiyAls  for  once  united  and  sent  messengers  to 
the  Mai  of  Doti  to  search  for  any  of  the  members  of  .N&rAyan 
Chand’s  family  who  had  settled  there.  They  discovered  one  Kal- 
y4n  of  that  family  living  in  great  poverty  and  reduced  almost  to 
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till  the  ground  with  hia  own  hands  for  a  subsistence,  and  him  they 
brought  to  Almoraand  installed  as  Raja  under  the  name  of  Kaly&n 
Chand. 

Kaly&n  Chand  became  Raja  in  1790  A.D.,  and  as  was  natural 

Kaijan  Ghana,  1790-47  set  himself  to  punish  the  Bishts.  Both 
A  D.  M&nik  and  Imuran  were  killed  with  all 

their  families.  The  wife  of  Puran  was  given  to  a  Biirha  or  head¬ 
man  and  was  pregnant  at  the  time  and  subsequently  gave  birth  to 
a  son  Bairis&l,  who  long  afterwards  received  back  his  father's  pos¬ 
sessions  from  Sib  Deo  Joshi.  The  poor  little  Raja  B&lo  Kaly&n 
was  given  as  a  slave  to  a  Musalm&n  javelin-man  who  was  attached 
to  the  court,  and  so  ended  the  Bisht  interregnum.  But  the  poor 
man  now  grown  rich  had  tasted  hlodd  and  to  secure  himself  from 
rivals  sent  executioners  throughout  the  land  to  slay  all  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  bear  the  name  or  be  of  the  family  of  the  Chands. 
From  Danpur  to  Kota  and  from  Pali  to  K41i  Kumdon  there  was 
wailing  throughout  the  land,  for  families  who  had  only  the  bare 
reputation  of  being  of  Chand  descent  were  killed  or  exiled  equally 
with  the  few  families  of  genuine  R&otela  origin.  The  Raja’s  spies 
were  present  in  every  village  and  every  house  and  family  found 
enemies  amongst  those  of  their  own  household.  The  informer 
was  regarded  with  the  lands  of  those  he  betrayed,  and  like  in  the 
old  days  of  Musalman  rule  in  the  plains,  when  a  contest  occurred 
between  Hindu  brethren  of  the  same  faimly  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  to  apostatise  to  win  his  suit :  so  in  Rumaon  “in  their 
good  old  days  ”  it  was  only  necessary  for  one  brother  to  denounce 
the  other,  to  obtain  the  whole  inheritance.  Worse  than  Rudra 
Chand  in  his  old  age,  Kaly&n  felt  himself  unfitted  by  education 
and  experience  for  the  position  he  filled,  and  with  the  low  cunning 
bred  of  ignorance  and  suffering  believed  his  system  of  espionage 
the  highest  effort  of  political  sagacity.  But  the  chiefs  of  his  spies 
were  in.  reality  his  masters  and  used  him  solely  as  the  means 
for  satisfying  private  vengeance,  lust  or  cupidity.  Plots  existed 
without  doubt,  but  many  more  were  fabricated  and  the  parvenu 
Raja  of  doubtful  origin  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  much  less  to  eat 
or  drink  without  the  exercise  of  precautions  which  must  have  made 
his  life  a  burden  to  him.  One  day  he  learned  from  his  chief 
of  police  that  a  great  Brahman  conspiracy  threatened  his  life  and 
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In  a  paroxysm  of  fear  ordered  that  all  concerned  shall  be  blind^ 
and  their  Khasiya  adherents  should  be  executed.  The  result  was, 
it  is  said,  that  seven  earthen  vessels  filled  with  the  eyes  of  Brah¬ 
mans  were  brought  before  him,  whilst  the  bodies  of  scores  of 
Khdsyias  filled  the  ravines  of  the  SuwAl  and  afforded  food  for 
many  days  to  the  jackals  and  the  vultures.  BhawAni  Pati  PAnde 
of  Bairti.  near  DwAra  is  recorded  as  the  leader  in  persecu¬ 

tions. 


KalyAn  next  turned  to  the  priests  for  assistance,  and  we  have 
Cruelty  to  Himmat  upwards  of  twenty  grants1  made  by  him 
Gortl“-  during  his  reign  to  them  or  to  temples.  Hia 

favourite  country  residence  was  Binsar,  where  he  built  a  temple  to 
MahAdeo,  but  he  had  little  time  for  leisure,  for  the  officers  of  NawAb 
Mansiir  Ali  KhAn  took  possession  of  Sarbna  and  Bilhari  and 
threatened  the  remainder  of  the  TarAi.  KalyAn  Chand  appointed 
Sib  Deo  Joshi  his  viceroy  in  the  plains,  and  for  some  time  this 
able  officer  made  arrangements  which  put  an  end  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Oudh  Darb&r.  During  the  RAotela  persecution  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  KalyAn  Chand,  one  Himmat  GosAin  • 
blinded  and  otherwise  injured,  fled  to  the  plains  and  now  assembled 
a  force  of  plainsmen  and  Kumdonis  to  attack  the  Raja.  KalyAn 
Chand  marched  against  them  and  defeated  them  near  Kdshipur 
and  Himmat  GosAin  retired  to  the  court  of  Ali  Muhammad 
KhAn  Rob  ilia  at  Aonla.  Ali  Muhammad  did  not  forget  the 
murder  of  his  patron  DAud  KhAn,  and  when  Himmat  begged  for 
asistance  gladly  promised  his  aid.  KalyAn  heard  of  this  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  tyrannical  oonduct  hAd  created  many  enemies  tried 
to  reform  his  administration.  He  began  by  dismissing  His  old 
advisers  and  gave  full  power  to  Sib  Deo  Joshi  of  JijhAr  in  the 


i  The  following  are  the  grant*  made  by  this  Baja  In  order  of  date  and  whioh 
are  still  in  existence  in  the  Almora  records 


Dab,  A.D.  in  favour  of— 

1731.  Jageswar  temple. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Briddh  Kedir  temple. 

Ganeah  temple,  Almora. 

Gbatot-kacha  temple  In  Blaang 
Family  of  Gangadatta  Joshi. 

Btleawar  temple,  Chainpiwat. 

Family  of  Kulotnani  Pande. 

Family  of  Biahnadatta  Joshi. 

»  Called  Doll  Chand  by  the  BohlUa  hiatorlana. 

74 


M 

» 

II 

» 

** 

1734. 

1733. 

•• 


Data,  A.D.  In  favour  of— 

1734.  Ntgnith  temple  in  ChiriL 
Kahetrpftl  temple  in  Borirau. 
fiharanes  war  temple  in  GaimaU, 
Purnagiri  in  Tailed  os. 
Ghatotkacha  temple. 

Sitala  Deri  temple  in  Bataan, 
Ktllka  Sitala  temple  in  Dvira. 
Badrinith  in  GarhwAI. 
Kodtrnith  In  GarhwiL 
Family  of  Dsbldatta  Chaodhri. 


»» 

i> 

1735. 

I73S. 

1737. 

1740. 

1744. 

1745. 

1746. 
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Tarfii,  to  Rurnadatta  Adhik&ri  in  the  Kota  Bh&bar  and  to  Hari 
Rdm  Joshi  in  Almora.  He  also  bestowed,  lands  on  the  families 
of  his  victims  and  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  his  cruelties.  Bis  position  was  now  critical, 
having  the  forces  of  Oudh  and  Ali  Muhammad  Kh6a  opposed 
to  him  on  his  southern  frontier;  he  bad  also  to  protect  his 
eastern  frontier,  where  the  Doti  Raja  resented  the  exultation 
of  his  former  subject.  Cunning  and  cruel,  Kaly&n  despatched 
assassins  into  the  Rohilla  camp  who  murdered  Himmat  Gos&in 
and  his  family,  but  this  act  of  his  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that 
intended. 

Ali  Muhammad  Khdn  was  enraged  at  the  murder  of  a  guest 
Rohilla  invasion,  i7<a-  within  his  own  camp  and  in  1743-44  A.D. 

44  sent  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  under 

the  command  of  HAfiz  Rahmat  Khan,  Painda  Kh&n  and  Bakshi 
Sirdtr  Kh&n  to  invade  Kumnon.  Previously  Ali  Muhammad 
made  all  arrangements  for  his  plains  possession  during  the  absence 
of  the  force  ;  he  also  forbade  any  one  to  join  the  army  that  was 
not  enrolled  and  collected  stores  and  carriage  of  all  descriptions  at 
Kashipur  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  On  his  side  every¬ 
thing  was  done  that  could  conduce  to  Buccess,  while  on  the  other 
aide,  although  RAm  Datta  Adhik&ri  sent  timely  notice  to  his 
master  and  Sib  Deo  asked  for  money  and  promised  that  if  he  got 
it,  the  Rohillas  should  not  invade  Kumaon,  nothing  was  done  by 
the  miserly  prince.  Kalyan  Chand  was  persuaded  that  Sib  Deo 
wanted  the  money  only  to  pay  off  his  own  debts*  and  though  he 
made  some  feeble  attempts  to  fortify  tha  hill  passes  by  stockades 
and  broke  down  the  few  bridges  that  existed,  he  sent  no  assistance 
to  his  officers.  The  Rohillas  defeated  Sib  Deo  at  Rudrpur  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Barakheri,  and  Hafiz 
Rahmat,  leaving  a  governor  in  Rudrpur.  pursued  the  KumAonis  and 
occupied  Eijipur  in  pargana  Chhakhata  on  the  outer  range  of 
hills  below  Bhim  T41.  The  Raja  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the 
invaders  at  length  sent  a  force  to  support  Sib  Deo  and  attack  the 
Rohillas  in  Bijipur,  but  without  a  blow  almost  the  KumAonis  fled 
at  the  first  charge  of  the  enemy  and  were  pursued  by  Ramgarh 
and  Piura  to  the  Suwal  river  below  Almora.  Bakshi  SirdAr  KhAn 
be»Dg  of  advanced  age  remained  in  command  of  a  party  in  the 
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Barakberi  fort  which  commands  the  route  from  the  plains  by 
Bliim  Til,  while  Hdflz  Rahmat  proceeded  to  Almora,  which  he  oo- 
cupied  without  opposition.  Ralyan  Chand  fled  to  Gairsen  near 
Lobba  and  entreated  the  protection  of  the  GarhwAl  Raja,  with 
whom  he  was  now  at  peace. 


The  Musalmdns  then  destroyed  all  the  idols  iu  the  temples, 
which  they  also  defiled  by  the  slaughr 
Almora  occup  ter  0f  Cows,  sprinkling  the  blood  on  the 

altars.  All  the  gold  and  silver  idols  and  their  ornaments  were 
melted  down  and  plundering  expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
neighbouring  parganas  for  the  same  purpose;  the  noseless  idols 
in  Lakhanpur,  Dwara,  Ratdrmal,  Bldm  Tdl  and  Almora  to  the 
present  day  attest  the  iconoclastic  proclivities  of  the  Rohillis,1  Ali 
Muhammad  Rhin  was  delighted  at  the  successful  result  of  this 
expedition  and  sent  splendid  presents  to  Hans  Rahmat.  During 
this  time  the  old  records  were  destroyed  or  lost  and  the  few  that 


remained  were  preserved  in  private  families  in  distant  portions  of 
the  province,  so  that  on  these  alone  have  we  been  able  to  rely  in 
drawing  up  this  sketch  of  Rumaon  history.  Many  of  the  Rohillas 
sickened  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  though 
Ali  Muhammad  Rhan  himself  came  and  distributed  largesses  to 
his  troops,  they  were  utterly  disgusted  at  their  position  and  longed 
to  return  to  the  plains. 


Sib  Deo  brought  up  a  force  from  Sarbna  and  occupied  KairA- 
Treaty  with  the  Rohil-  rau  f°r  a  time,  but  eventually  withdrew 
laa-  to  bis  master  at  Gairsen.  After  some  time 

the  Raja  of  Garhw&l  agreed  to  assist  the  Rumdonis  and  the  united 
forces  marched  eastwards  and  occupied  Dunagiri  and  Dwdra. 
The  Rohillas  were  in  force  in  Kairdrau  and  attacking  the  Hindus, 
utterly  defeated  them  and  plundered  their  camp.  They  then 
threatened  to  seize  Srinagar  itself  and  thus  brought  the  Baja  to 
terms  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  down  three  lakhs  of  rupees  on 
the  part  of  Kalydn  Chand,  and  the  Rohillas  consented  to  abandon 
the  country.  The  terms  of  the  agreement*  were  carried  out  and 

1  The  great  temple  of  Jageswar  is  said  to  have  escaped  owing  to  the  Rohll- 
las  having  been  attacked  by  great  swarms  of  bees.  *  In  the  life  of  Hifla 

Rahmat,  the  terms  are  said  to  be  a  tribute  of  Rs.  SO, 000  a  year  and  an  engagement 
not  to  assist  Kalyan  Chand,  instead  of  whom  another  Raja  was  to  be  installed  at 
Almora,  p.  19. 
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after  a  stay  of  seven  months  the  Rohillas,  leaving  a  small  garrison 
in  Barakheri,  returned  to  the  plains,  much  to  the  chagrin  and 
disgust  of  Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  who  wished  to  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  of  the  hill  country,  as  he  thought  that  it  would 
afford  him  a  safe  asylum  should  anything  go  wrong  with  him  in 
the  plains.  Kaly&n  Chand  was  escorted  by  Pradipt  Sah,  Raja 
of  Garhwfil,  to  Almora  and  at  once  set  about  repairing  the  da¬ 
mages  committed  during  the  Rohilla  occupation.  Three  months 
afterwards,  whilst  pressed  by  the  troops  of  Muhammad  Shah, 
the  Rohillas  under  Najifc  Kh&n  strengthened  the  garrison  of 
Barakheri  and  sent  a  small  detachment  by  the  Kosi  and  the 
Kali  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  and  form  a  basis  of  support 
should  the  Afghan  forces  be  obliged  to  retire  to  the  hills  for 
protection.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745  A.  D.  Sib  Deo 
attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Rohillas  under  Rajab  Khan  close 
to  the  Barakheri  fort,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  compelled 
thvm  to  retire  to  the  plains,  and  on  hearing  of  this  the  other 
pauies  of  Rohillas  also  retreated.  The  Hindus  of  Katehir  at 
this  time  made  complaints  to  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah 
of  the  tyranny  under  which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Afghans  and  Kalynn  Chand  also  sent  an  envoy  to  Dehli  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Emperor  promised  redress  and  further  urged 
by  the  Oudh  Nawab,  assembled  a  large  army  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Afghans  from  Katehir  and  encamped  at  Sambhal.  Kaly&n 
Chand  hearing  of  this  event  resolved  to  plead  his  cause  in  person, 
and  as  he  had  no  money  he  borrowed  the  jewels  of  the  Jageswar 
temple  to  offer  as  a  present  and  set  out  for  the  plains.  At  Ramna- 
gar  he  met  Sib  Deo  on  his  way  back  from  Barakheri  and  took  him 
in  his  train,  which  was  increased  at  K&shipur  by  a  guard  of  honor 
Bent  him  by  the  Vazir  Kumr-ud-din.  The  Raja  was  admitted 
to  an  interview,1  and  though  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
Rohillas  at  this  time  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and 
secure  the  intervention  of  the  Imperial  court,  the  representations 
of  the  Raja  received  further  weight  from  the  presence  of  twenty- 
descendants  of  the  old  Hindu  Rajas  of  Katehir,  who  headed  by 
the  aged  chief  of  Thakurdw6ra  demanded  justice  on  their  oppres¬ 
sors.  Muhammad  Shfih  granted  all  that  was  asked  for  and  is  said 
The  first  interview  was  near  Sambhal  and  the  second  at  Oarhmqktessr. 
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to  have  given  to  Kaly&n  Chand  a  fresh  aanad  for  his  plains  posses¬ 
sions. 


On  his  way  back  to  Almora,  Kaly&n  Chand  had  an  interview 
with  the  Vazir  Kumr-ud-din  near  Garh- 

Quarrel  wilh  Oudh. 

offices  ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  Oudh  Naw&b  was  encamped 
close  by,  and  as  he  was  personally  hostile  to  the  Vazir,  the  Raja 
thought  it  politic  not  to  pay  a  formal  visit  and  merely  sei  t  bis 
respects  by  an  agent,  an  act  which  Mansiir  Ali  never  forgave. 
Sib  Deo  was  again  invested  with  full  authority  in  the  plains  and 
was  about  to  repair  the  ravages  which  had  been  committed  during 
his  absence,  but  had  not  got  so  far  as  Sarbna  when  that  pargana 
was  occupied  by  the  Oudh  forces  under  the  express  otders  of 
Mansur  Ali  Kh&n  himself  Sib  Deo  wrote  to  the  Naw&b,  repre¬ 
senting  that  this  tract  had  always  formed  an  in  teg  ml  portion  of 
the  Kumaon  territory  and  was  also  included  in  the  aanad  just 
granted  by  Muhammad  Sb&h  ;  but  without  effect  He  then  bad 
recourse  to  arms,  and  in  a  battle  fought  with  Teju  Gaur  the  Oudh 
chak.iad&r  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  and  remained  for  a 
whole  year  a  captive  in  Oudh.  Kaly&n  Chand  complained  to 
the  Emperor,  who  induced  the  Oudh  Naw&b  to  restore  Sarbna 
and  release  Sib  Deo,  who  again  assumed  control  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and,  to  strengthen  his  frontier,  built  forts  at  Rudrpur 
and  K&sbipur'  and  placed  considerable  garrisons  in  them,  each 
under  a  separate  governor.  Sarbna,  Bilhari  and  Dhaner  were 
given  in  zamind&ri  to  a  Barwaik  family  and  the  Tallades  Bhabar 
was  handed  over  to  the  Luis  of  Kali  Kumaon,  both  of  whom 
exercised  the  police  functions  held  elsewhere  by  the  Heris  and 
Mew&tis.  Kaly&n  Chand  now  became  blind,  a  judgment  of  the 
gods,  it  was  said,  for  his  cruelty  in  blinding  so  many  Brah¬ 
mans,  and  finding  his  end  approaching  summoned  Sib  Deo  to 
Almora  and  formally  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  young  son, 
who  was  installed  as  Raja  of  Kumaon  under  the  name  of  Dip 
Chand,  with  Sib  Deo  as  regent  at  the  close  of  the  year  1747 


muktesar  and  thanked  him  for  his  good 


A.D. 


Kaly&n  Chand  died  early  in  1748  A.D.,  and  the  same  year  saw 
the  decease  of  both  Muhammad  Sh&h  and 
Ali  Muhammad  Kh&n.  With  his  dying 


Death  of  Kalj£n  Chand. 
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breath  the  old  Raja  again  committed  to  Sib  Deo  his  son  and 
family,  entrusting  to  him  all  power  and  authority  to  be  used  and 
exercised  on  behalf  of  Dip  Chand,  and  well  was  the  trust  fulfilled. 
Sib  Deo  gave  eight  villages  to  Jageswar  in  lieu  of  the  money 
borrowed  by  Kalyan  Chand  and,  so  far  as  was  possible,  restored 
all  property  which  had  been  unjustly  confiscated  by  that  Raja. 
He  appointed  his  own  son  Jaikishan  as  his  deputy  in  Alinora  and 
again  proceeded  to  the  TarAi,  where  he  made  his  cousin  Hari  Ram 
Joshi  governor  of  KAshipur,  whilst  he  took  up  his  quarters  iu 
Rudrpur,  and  on  Hari  R4m  neglecting  his  duties  exchanged  the 
offices  and  appointed  Siroraani  Das,  a  Brahman  of  BAzpur,  his 
deputy  in  KAshipur.  At  this  time  the  Emperor  called  on  all  his 
subjects  to  send  contingents  to  assist  him  against  the  MarAthas, 
and  Hari  RAm  and  Birbal  Negi  were  sent  with  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men  to  the  Emperor’s  support  and  took  part  ip,  the  battle 
of  PAnipat  (January,  1761  A.D.)  Sib  Deo  also  sent  his  son 
Harakdeo  Joshi  to  hold  Najibabad,  while  Najib-ud-daula  was  absent 
at  PAnipat  and  there  protected  the  AfghAn’s  household  from  the 
attacks  of  foraging  parties  of  MarAtha  horse.  At  PAnipat  the 
Kumaonis  were  brigaded  with  their  ancient  enemies  the  Rohillas 
under  HAfiz  Rah  mat,  but  both  fought  bravely  together  and  the 
hill-men  did  good  service,  especially  in  the  use  of  rockets  and 
band-grenades,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  After  the  battle 
the  Emperor  wished  to  see  the  KumAoni  leader  and  sent  for 
him,  but  HAfiz  Rahmat,  being  desirous  that  the  interview 
should  not  take  place,  had  previously  sent  off  Hari  RAm  with 
presents  as  if  from  the  Emperor,  and  in  addition  his  own  turban 
to  exchange  with  Dip  Chand  and  excused  the  absence  of  the 
hill-men  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  advised 
them  to  return  home,  as  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  the 
plains. 

Little  has  been  said  of  Dip  Chand  himself  hitherto  and  little 

_  . .  _  can  be  said  of  him  ;  he  was  a  man  of  mild. 

Dip  Chand,  1748-77  A.D.  ’ 

weak  temperament,  generous  and  kind  to 

fault  and  beloved  by  all  that  came  in  contact  with  him.  He 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  we  have  more  memorials 
of  his  reign  in  the  shape  of  grants  of  land  to  temples  and  to 
favourites  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Thirty-six  of  these 
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grants1  exist  in  the  Almora  records  alone  and  date  from  1749  to 
1774  A.D.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  he  had  ministers  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  but  wheu  these  failed  him  he  was  helpless.  In 
the  year  1762  peace  and  prosperity  reigned  throughout  bis  domi¬ 
nions.  The  lowlands  were  in  a  flourishing  state  and  the  Ku- 
maoni  governors  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  Hafiz  Rah  mat 
Kh&D,  Najib-ud-daula  and  the  Imperial  governor  of  Moradabad. 
Sib  Deo  and  Hari  R&rn  remained  in  the  plains  and  kept  up  a 
standing  army  there,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mercenaries 
from  Jammu,  Nagarkot,  Guler  and  Barhepura,  who  so  protected  the 
people  that  numerous  immigrants  sought  the  shelter  of  the  Ku- 
maon  authority  in  the  Tariii.  At  this  time  the  principal  cultivators 
were  the  Th&rus,  Bhuksas,  and  Barwaiks,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  settlers  from  the  south  both  Hindu  and  Musalm&o. 
The  only  tax  imposed  was  one-sixth  of  the  produce  and  in  un¬ 
favourable  seasons  even  this  was  remitted.  Hari  Rim  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rudrpur  during  the  rains,  but  Sib  Deo  remained  all 
the  year  round  at  Kishipur.  The  Miris  had  now  a  long  season 
of  power  and  the  Phartiy&ls  resolved  in  some  way  or  another  to 
make  a  bold  attempt  for  a  share,  as  the  Raja  was  practically  ruled 
by  whichever  party  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  nominal 
office  of  Diwdn.  They  put  forward  Amar  Singh  .Raotela  as  a 
competitor  for  the  throne,  but  this  nascent  rebellion  was  quelled 
with  a  strong  hand  by  Sib  Deo.  This  brave  old  man  bad  now  to 


l  The  following  it  a  list  of  these  grants  arranged  in  order  of  date  and  each 
will  be  found  in  Traill’s  record  of  the  investigation  into  the  case  to  which  it 
refers  in  the  Almora  records : — 


tomUfA.D.  In  favour  of — 

1749.  Badrlnith  temple. 

17(1.  Ked&roith  temple. 
n  Jsgeawar  temple. 

„  Ditto. 

1753.  Bigoaiar  temple. 

1754  Family  of  Bianandatta  Joshi. 

1756.  Badrin&tli  temple. 

*  Briddh  Jageswar  temple 
i,  Gunsmith  temple  in  Borirau. 

1766.  Family  of  Benir£m  Upreti. 
Briddh  Jageswar  temple. 

1757.  Narayan  temple  inLakhanpur. 
„  Jageswar  temple. 

i,  Family  of  Bislmndatta  Joahi. 

1758.  Jageswar  temple. 

M  Fnnagiri  tem ole  in  Tailades. 
n  Pinnith  temple  in  Bor&au. 

1759.  Jageswar  temple 


Dale,  A.D  In  favour  of— 

1 759.  Nignlth  temple. 

„  Kalika  Deri  in  Gangoll. 

1760.  Kedarnath  temple. 

„  Udeswar  temple  in  Salam. 

„  Family  of  Debidatta  Tiwarl. 

1763.  Family  of  Jairim. 

1764.  Kalika  Sitala  temple  in  Dwfak 

1765.  Jageswar  temple. 

17C6.  Ditto 

1 767.  Bh i me* war  temple  at  Bhim  TU. 

1768.  Family  of  Gangadatta  Joahi 

1769.  Family  of  Krishnanand  Joahi. 

1770.  Family  of  Kadbapatl  Bhandari. 

1771.  Family  of  Rcwadhar  Joshi. 
177$.  Family  of  Shiussnkar  Tewiri. 

„  Kalika  temple  in  Gangoli. 

1773.  Bhalneswar  temple  in  Sort  ran. 

1774.  Family  of  Kamalapatii  Upreti* 
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feel  the  ingratitude  of  his  own  near  relations,  for  Jaikishan  Josbi 
himself  a  Mara,  joined  by  a  number  of  Phartiy&ls,  went  to  the 
Garhwal  Raja,  Pradipt  S&h,  and  induced  him  to  invade  Kumaon. 
Pradipt  S6h  came  to  Jhuniyagarh,  which  was  then  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  and  Sib  Deo  with  the  R&ja  occupied  Naitb&na  in  Patti  Dora 
Palla  close  by.  Sib  Deo  left  Dip  Chand  at  NaithAna  and  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  advanced  and  occupied  Jaspur  on  the 
M&si  road,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Bino  and  the  Bamganga. 
He  then  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Garhw&l  Baja  demanding  the 
cause  of  his  thus  disturbing  the  peace  of  Kumaon.  Pradipt  S&h 
replied  that  Kaly&u  Chand  was  his  brother  and  he  looked  on 
Dip  Chand  as  his  nephew,  and  that  if  Dip  Chand  wrote  to  him 
in  the  terms  of  such  a  relationship  he  would  retire.  This  was 
practically  asking  that  the  Raja  of  Kumaon  should  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Garhwal.  Pradipt  S&h  also  demanded  that  the 
Ramganga  should  henceforth  be  considered  the  boundary  between 
Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  and  threatened  that  if  this  were  not  granted 
he  would  seize  the  whole  of  Kumaon.  Sib  Deo  agreed  to  the 
second  proposal  alone,  but  the  Garhw&l  Raja  and  his  advisers  were 
prepared  for  war  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Tanba  Dhond,  the  hill 
above  Udepur  on  the  Masi  road  in  Patti  Bichhla  Chaukot,  with 
the  result  that  the  Garhw&lis  lost  some  four  hundred  men  and 
amongst  the  prisoners  was  Jaikishan.  The  Garhw&l  Raja  fled  to 
Srinagar  and  eventually  peace  was  concluded  on  such  satisfactory 
terms  that  Pradipt  S&h  exchanged  turbans  with  both  Dip  Chand 
and  Sib  Deo.1 

No  sooner  was  the  quarrel  with  Garhw&l  settled  than  internal 

commotions  arose  in  Kumaon  itself  which 
Internal  quarrels.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  , 

ended  in  the  assassination  of  the  principal 

actors,  and  gave  some  excuse  for  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkh&lis  in 
1790  when  Kumaon  ceased  for  ever  to  be  independent.  Hari  R&m 
Joshi  was  always  jealous  of  Sib  Deo’s  reputation  and  power. 
When  first  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fort  of  K&shipur,  he 
neglected  his  duty  and  permitted  a  low  Musalm&n  adventurer  to 
administer  the  district  in  his  name  and  plunder  the  people  as  he 
liked.  In  consequence  of  this,  Sib  Deo  exchanged  offices  with 

1  *One  of  the  Brahm&ne  whose  eyes  had  been,  put  out  by  Kalyin  Chand,  by 
name  Kanin  Joshi,  fled  to  Garhwal  and  died  there.  His  son  Jayanand  was  now 
called  back  by  Sib  Deo  and  restored  to  the  family  estate*. 
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Hari  Rim,  but  the  latter  uever  forgot  the  alight  put  upon  him  by 
Uia  cousin,  and  now  took  up  arms  against  him.  It  is  said  that  the 
cousins  fought  seven  great  battles,  in  two  of  which  only  Sib  Deo 
claimed  the  victory.  The  seventh  battle  took  place  near  the  con- 
luenoe  of  the  Oagis  and  the  Dos&ndhgfir  atBdus-ke-sira,  and  here 
Jair&m,  son  of  Hari  Rim,  and  the  principal  mover  in  the  quarrel, 
with  1,500  inen,  lost  their  lives  Hari  Ram  at  once  gave  himself 
up  to  Sib  Deo  and  both  agreed  to  refer  their  quarrel  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  Hiiiz  Rah  mat  Khin,  who  obliged  Hari  Rim  to  give  Sib 
Deo  a  bond  that  he'  would  ever  afterwards  faithfully  obey  him. 
Sib  Deo  was  now,  once  more,  de  facto  ruler  of  Kumaon;  but  he  had 
many  active  and  unscrupulous  enemies  who  continually  plotted 
against  him,  so  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  of  repression,  which  only  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies  without  ensuring  his  owu  safety.  Foremost  amongst  the 
conspirators  were  the  Phartiyals  of  Kili  Kumaon.  One  of  these, 
named  Rai  Mall,  the  Burba  or  head-man  of  the  village  of  Choki 
in  Kali  Kumaon,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  K&shipur,  telling  him  that 
should  he  organise  a  conspiracy  against  Sib  Deo  he  might  feel  him¬ 
self  certain  of  the  support  of  the  entire  faction  in  Kali  Kumaon. 
The  letter,  however,  miscarried,  and  the  plot  was  discovered.  Sib 
Deo  believed  that  there  were  others  concerned  in  these  plots,  and 
hastening  to  Almora  instituted  inquiries  which  resulted  in  the 
detection  of  a  second  conspiracy  in  which  the  Duniya  Josliis  were 
concerned.  He  seized  the  ringleaders,  and  after  a  somewhat  per¬ 
functory  trial  condemned  them  to  death.  The  mode  of  execution 
adopted  was  singular  and  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies.  He  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  brought 
to  Balighdt  above  Bageswar  on  the  Sarju,  and  there  tied  them 
up  in  sacks  and  hurled  them  alive  into  the  seething  whirpool 
below  the  cliff.  The  news  of  this  affair  spread  quickly  through¬ 
out  the  province,  checking  for  a  time  any  overt  act  of  disaffec¬ 
tion,  but  as  surely  increasing  the  efforts  of  those  who  worked 
in  secret.  Some  remorse  seems  to  have  visited  Sib  Deo,  for 
he  released  all  the  minor  actors  in  the  plots  and  sought  to 
secure  their  allegiance  by  restoring  their  property  to  them.  Rdi 
Mall  Burba  fled  to  Doti,  and  his  prominent  partisans  disappeared 
for  a  time. 
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Murder  of  Sib  Deo. 


Notwithstanding  these  plots,  the  power  of  Sib  Deo  seems  to 
have  been  as  great  as  ever,  and  village  after 
village  was  granted  to  him  by  his  grateful 
sovereign.  Besides  his  estates  in  the  Tar&i,  he  held  Gangola-Ko- 
tuli  in  Malla  Syunara,  several  villages  in  B&ruhmandal  and  small 
grants  elsewhere.  He  now  rearranged  the  administration  at  Almo- 
ra  and  set  out  for  the  plains  which  required  his  presence  as  he  had 
heard  that  the  mercenaries  from  Nagarkot  and  elsewhere,  who 
formed  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  in  the  Blidbar  and  Tar6i,  were 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Phartiy&ls  clamouring  for  increased  pay. 
Sib  Deo  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  Kashipur,  and  there  sum¬ 
moned  those  whom  he  felt  would  support  him,  but  before  any  one 
arrived  the  soldiery  rose  in  revolt  and  murdered  Sib  Deo  and  two 
of  his  sons.  This  event  happened  in  the  cold  weather  of  1764 
(11th  of  Pus,  1821  Sambat),  and  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
the  death  of  Uari  Rdm.  From  this  date  the  dependence  of  the 
plains  on  the  Hill  State  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  and  deter¬ 
mined,  and  from  this  period,  too,  internal  commotions  so  distracted 
the  highlands  that  there  also  merely  the  semblance  of  a  stable 
government  remained.  Jaikishan  succeeded  his  father  as  prime 
minister  and  vicerory,  and  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  some  two  years  and  a  half  when  a  son  was  born  to  Dip 
Cband.  The  mother  of  the  boy,  the  R&ni  Sring&r-Manjari,  then 
acquired  great  influence  over  the  Raja,  and  considering  that  in 
consequence  of  her  being  the  mother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  she 
should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  intrigued  with  H&fiz  Rah- 
mat  KhAn  Rohilla  to  oust  Jaikishan.  It  is  said  that  Hafiz  Rah- 
mat,  at  the  instigation  of  Jodha  Singh  Katehiri,  his  favourite  ser¬ 
vant,  and  whose  son  was  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the  Raja  Dip 
Cband  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  RAni’s  faction,  wrote  to  Jaiki¬ 
shan  and  advised  him  to  submit  to  the  Rani.  The  result  was  that 
Jaikishan  threw  up  all  his  offices,  and  disgusted  and  disappointed 
left  Almora  to  the  Rani  and  her  friends. 

Mohan  Singh,  whom  Batten  calls  "  the  spuriously  descended 
Mohan  Singh  murders  cousin  of  Dip  Chand,”  and  for  whom  the 
the  B4ni.  chroniclers  of  his  own  party  can  give  no 

higher  origin  than  that  he  was  descended  from  a  Bdotela  family  of 
obscure  descent  who  had  settled  at  Simalkha  on  the  Kosi,  became 
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bakshi  or  head  of  the  army.  Kishan  Singh,  the  Rajas  bastard 
brother,  became  prime  minister,  whilst  Parmanaod  Bisht,  the  papa- 
mour  of  the  Rani,  was  appointed  viceroy,  and  Jodha  Singh  obtained 
the  government  of  Kashipur.1  Thus  the  Rani's  party  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  but  had  hardly  enjoyed  their  position  for  a  year 
when  the  intrigues  of  Parmanand  deprived  Mohan  Singh  of  bis 
appointment.  Mohan  Singh  fled  to  Rohilkh&nd,  and  his  place  was 
taken  for  a  time  by  Parmanand  and  then  by  Jaikisban  and  Harak 
Deb.  In  the  meantime  Mohan  Singh,  through  the  assistance  of 
Dtindi  KbAn,  of  Bisauli.  who  was  jealous  of  the  power  and  influence 
exercised  by  HAfiz  Rahmat  Khun  in  Kumaon  affairs,  assembled  a 
force  of  Rohillas  and  hillmeu,  and,  eight  months  after  the  expulsion 
of  Mohan  Singh,  captured  Almora  and  the  persons  of  the  Raja  and 
RAni.  According  to  other  accounts,  Mohan  Singh  was  invited  to 
Almora  by  the  sons  of  Sib  Deb,  and  the  RAui  once  more  entrusted 
to  bim  the  office  of  bakshi  on  Iub  swearing  fidelity  to  Dip  Cbaod 
and  his  family.*  However  this  may  be,  Mohan  Singh  so  firmly 
established  himself  as  head  of  the  government  that  he  was  able  to 
put  to  deatn  his  enemy  Parmauand  Bisht  with  impunity.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  this  success,  and  believing  that  the  RAni  was  still 
plotting  against  him,  he  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  women’s 
apartments  and  seizing  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head  flung  her  out 
of  the  window  and  killed  her.  Thus,  like  Jezebel  of  old,  the  RAni 
Sringar-Munjari  perished  a* victim  to  her  own  self-indulgence 
and  desire  for  power. 

HAfiz  Rahmat  Khan  hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kumaon, 

and  finding  that  his  old  friend  Dip  Chaud 

Barak  Deb  Joshi.  *  v 

was  now  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
designing  adventurers,  sent  for  the  sons  of  Sib  Deb  and  counselled 
them  to  make  some  attempt  to  recover  the  power  once  exercised  by 
their  family.  Aided  also  by  Kishan  Singh,  who  had  fled  from 
Almora  on  the  murder  of  his  friend  the  RAui,  the  Joshis  enlisted 
a  numerous  following  with  which  they  invaded  Kumaon  and 
expelled  Mohan  Singh,  who  sought  safety  at  first  with  Zdbita  KbAn 
and  then  with  the  Oudh  NawAb.  Dip  Chand  was  so  pleased  with 

1  See  report  of  Mr.  W.  Fraser  in  the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Kumaon;  Government  to  the  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner,  dated  S*nd  November,  ISI4. 

1  This  account  is  hardly  correct,  aa  the  interests  of  the  sons  of  Sib  Dab  were 
then  and  ever  afterwanls  opposed  to  those  of  Mohan  Singh. 
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the  change  that  be  desired  to  confer  the  two  principal  posts  in  the 
administration  on  the  Joshi  brothers  with  Kishan  Singh  as  viceroy, 
but  Jaikish&n  refused  to  serve  with  Kislian  Siugh,  and  thus  it 
became  necessary  again  to  place  the  two  offices  of  prime  minister 
and  head  of  the  forces  in  the  charge  of  one  person.  Harak  Deb 
accepted  this  position  and  appointed  as  his  deputies  a  Bisht  of 
Chapuwn  and  Lakshrnipati  Joshi.  The  Buzpur  Brahman  Siro 
mani  D4s,  now  Diw&n  Sirotnani  Das,  who  had  aided  in  the  attack 
ou  Mohan  Siqgh,  was  confirmed  in  his  appointment  of  governor  of 
Knshipur,  with  a  grant  of  eight  villages  as  well  as  the  confiscated 
jdgir  of  Mohan  Singh.  Manorath  Joshi,  son  of  Hari  Rum,  was 
made  sard&r  of  Rudrpur,  and  onco  more  a  certain  semblance  of 
order  and  good  government  began  to  make  itself  manifest  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  both  in  the  plains  and  the  bills. 
Shortly  afterwards  Siroinani  Dns  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nandrdm,  who,  with  his  brother  Har  Gobind,  was  resolved, 
should  an  opportunity  occur  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
affairs,  to  carve  out  for  themselves,  as  their  neighbours  on  all  sides 
were  doing,  an  estate  which  they  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  theb  children.  They  called  for  still  more  recruits  from 
Nagarkot,  and  also  enlisted  a  large  number  of  the  roving  mer¬ 
cenary. bands  which  the  wars  in  the  plains  had  created,  and  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  accept  service  where  fighting  and  plunder 
might  be  expected. 

At  this  time  Mohan  Singh  wrote  to  both  Jai  kishan  and  Harak 

Mohan  Singh  returns  to  asking  for  forgiveness  and  begging 

Almon.  them  to  allow  him  once  more  to  return 

to  Kumaon.  He  had,  moreover,  induced  many  of  the  more  influ¬ 
ential  men,  disgusted  as  they  were  by  the  conduct  of  Kishan 
Singh,  to  join  in  asking  for  his  recall,  and  though  Harak  Deb 
merely  sent  a  courteous  but  evasive  reply,  Jaikisban  was  impru¬ 
dent  enough  to  invite  this  arch  dissembler  back  to  Kumaon. 
On  his  way  to  the  bills,  Mohan  Singh  visited  Nandrdra  at  Kashi- 
pur  and  promised,  in  return  for  his  assistance,  to  confirm  that 
traitor  in  the  government  of  the  plaius.  On  arriving  at  Almora, 
Mohan  Singh  almost  at  once  assumed  control  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  apparently  with  the  consent  of  both  Jaikishan  and 
Harak  Deb,  who  remained  in  office  and  assisted  by  their  counsel 
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in  the  management  of  affairs.  In  the  course  of  these  consulta¬ 
tions  Jaikiehan  proposed  that  the  Tar6i  should  again  be  brought 
under  the  rule  of  Komaon,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  expel  N  and  ram,  and  in  this  resolution  be  was  apparently 
warmly  supported  by  Mohan  Singh  who  offered  to  supply  him 
with  men  and  money  for  the  expedition.  Mohan  Singh,  however, 
wrote  secretly  to  Nandt&m,  advising  him  to  hold  out  and  promis¬ 
ing  his  aid  should  it  be  required,  so  that  when  Jaikisban  reached 
the  plains  he  found  a  strong  force  ready  to  oppose  him  posted  at 
Halduwa  between  Chilkiya  and  K&shipur.  In  the  fight  that  took 
place  Jaikishan  was  worsted  with  the  loss  of  the  brother  of  Dip 
Chand  who  had  accompanied  the  royal  forces.  Mohan  Singh 
gained  many  advantages  by  this  movement.  The  Joshi  brothers 
were  now  separated,  and  means  were  found  to  make  Almora  so 
uncomfortable  for  Harak  Deb  that  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
Pali.  The  unfortunate  Raja  himself  was  now  alone  and  helpless 
in  the  hand  of  bis  gaoler,  who  sent  him  with  his  two  sons,  Udai 
Chand  and  Sujan  Singh  Gosain,  to  the  State  prison  of  Sirakot. 
Mohan  Singh  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  might 
throw  off  all  semblance  of  submission  and  loyalty  and  look  after 
his  personal  aggrandisement  alone,  but  resolved  first  of  all  to 
secure  his  position  at  Almora.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  paralyse  the  influence  of  the  Joshi  brothers,  and  this  could 
hest  be  effected  by  the  death  of  one  or  both.  Mohan  Singh 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Kumkhet.,  a  villago  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  Gagar  range  in  parganah  Kota,  and,  under  pretence  of  concerting 
a  common  attack  on  Nandrum  and  the  rebels  in  the  plains,  invited 
Jaikishan  to  attend  him.  The  Joshi  at  first  refused,  but  overcome 
by  the  violent  entreaties  and  protestations  of  Mohan  Singh, 
Murder  of  Jaikishan  and  at  last  yielded  and  came  to  Kumhket. 
Dip  Chand.  Mohan  Singh  invited  the  unsuspecting 

victim  into  his  tent  and  engaged  him  in  an  interesting  and 
apparently  friendly  conversation,  in  the  midst  of  which,  at  a 
prearranged  signal,  assassins  entered  and  murdered  Jaikishan. 
Mohan  Singh  then  proceeded  to  Almora  and  seized  liarak  Deb, 
who  nad  incautiously  returned  there,  and  would  have  murdered 
him  also  had  not  L&l  Singh,  Mohan  Singh's  own  brother,  inter¬ 
posed  and  induced  him  to  commute  the  order  to  oue  of  perpetual 
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imprisonment.  Dip  Ghand  aud  his  two  sons  now  died  suddenly  in 
confinement  at  Sirakot,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
their  murder  also  must  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes  oom- 
mitted  by  the  usurper.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  food  supplied 
to  the  unfortunate  prisoners  was  so  bad  in  quality  and  so  insufficient 
in  quantity  that  they  died  of  starvation,  though  violence  also  is 
said  to  have  been  resorted  to.  ThU  event  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1777  A.  D. 

Mohan  Singh  now  proclaimed  himself  Raja  under  the  title 
Molian  Singh  (Chand)  of  Mohan  Chand  and  assumed  all  the 
1777-7#  A.  D.  insignia  of  a  rightful  ruler  at  his  instal- 

Htion.  We  have  ten  grants  of  land  made  by  him  during  the 
years  1777*78  A.D.,  which  show  that  ho  was  as  anxious  as 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  purchase  the  protection  of  the  gods.1 
He  appointed  his  brother  L&l  Singh  and  Madhnsudan  P&nde  of 
Patiya  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  state  and  wrote  to  Nandr&m  in 
the  terms  of  their  agreement  that  “  now  the  hills  are  mine  and  the 
lowlands  of  Kashipnr  are  yours,  let  Gulargh&ti  be  our  boundary.” 
But  Nandr&ro  sought  for  some  better  authority  than  that  of  an 
usurper  and  proceeded  to  Lukhnow  and  offered  the  whole  of  tbe 
low  country  to  the  Naw&b,  agreeing  to  bold  from  him  as  lessee 
( ijrdraddr )  and  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  as  revenue.  The 
Naw&b  nothing  loth  accepted  the  gift  and  directed  his  officers  on 
the  frontiers  to  assist  Nandr&m  in  all  his  undertakings  and  further 
appointed  him  his  Amil  for  all  the  low  country.  Being  thus  sup¬ 
ported  Nandr&m  resolved  to  extend  his  possessions  and  instigated 
Mohan  Singh  to  demand  from  Manorath  Joshi,  who  still  held 
Rudrpur,  his  entire  submission  to  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Hill  State. 
The  Joshi  indignantly  refused  and  prepared  to  attack  both  Mohan 
Singh  and  his  ally  Nandr&m,  but  was  persuaded  by  the  latter  that 
he  was  in  fact  a  secret  enemy  of  Mohan  Singh,  and  that  if  they 
joined  their  interests  their  united  forces  could  easily  overpower 
the  usurper;  and  now  that  all  the  Chands  were  dead,  the  Joshis 


1  These  grants  in  tke  order  of  date 
Vale  A.  D.  In  far  or  of — 

1777.  Jageswar  temple. 

Do.  Ditto. 

Do.  8itala  Debi  temple  in  Athagnli. 
Do.  Family  of  Rudhapati  Rhandiri. 
Do.  Family  of  Husain  Uakali. 


are  as  follows:— 

Dale  A.  D.  In  favor  of — 

1777.  Bhnvaneswar  temple  in  Gangoll. 
177s.  Nagnath  temple  in  Chiril. 

Do  Kapileswar  temple  in  Dug. 

Do.  Kalika  temple  in  Gangoll 
Do  Bhatneawar  temple  in  Boritsu. 
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might  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Kumaon.  Manorath  was  credulous 
enough  to  trust  these  statements,  and  with  a  slight  escort  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  B&zpur  to  meet  Nandr&m,  where-  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  with  all  his  followers,  and  Nandr&ra  took  possession  of 
Rudrpur  in  the  name  of  the  Naw&b.  Thus  passed  away  for  ever 
eveu  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Hill  State  over  the  plains  par- 
ganas.  Nanakmatha  and  Bilbari  were  at  this  time  supposed  to  be 
mortgaged  to  the  Path&na  of  Bareilly  and  with  Sarbna  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Oudh  Naw&b,1  who  remained  suserain  of  the 
Tar&i  until  the  British  occupation  in  1802  A.  D.,  when  Sib  L&l, 
nephew  of  Nandr&m  and  son  of  Har  Gobi  ml  ,  was  found  in  possession 
as  farmer.  Kilpuri  alone  remained  for  a  time  in  the  bands  of 
Kumaoni  landholders,  but  this  also  bad  to  be  yielded  up  to  the 
Nawftb’s  agents. 

No  matter  of  general  interest  belongs  to  the  local  history  of  the 
Tar&i  during  the  period  between  the  accession  of  Nandr&m  to  the 
management  and  the  British  occupation.  Mr.  Batten’s  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  Tar&i  during  this  time  partially  explains 
the  causes  of  its  diminished  prosperity  in  modern  timeB,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  given  under  the  District  notice.  Mr.  Batten 
considers  that  on  the  whole  the  rule  of  the  Oudh  Naw&b  in  the  Tar&i 


was  beneficial,  but  chiefly  from  a  negative  point  of  view.  He  goes  on 
to  say — “  The  bad  government  of  districts  naturally  more  adapted 
NstiT*  admlniati-htion  for  culture  and  habitation  drove  large  colo- 
of  the  TuiL  n ies  of  people  from  the  south  to  a  region 

where  the  back-ground  of  the  forest  and  the  bills  could  always  afford 
a  shelter  against  open  oppression ;  where  the  nature  of  the  climate 
was  not  such  as  to  invite  thereto  the  oppressors  into  whose  hands 
a  whole  fertile  and  salubrious  land  had  fallen,  and  where  also  on 


this  very  account  the  rulers  who  did  exist  found  it  their  interest 
to  conciliate  and  attract  all  new-comers.  The  management  of  the 
territory  in  question  by  Nandr&m  and  Sib  L&l  is  generally  well 
spoken  of,  except  in  the  matter  of  police,  but  even  in  this  latter 
respect  the  mismanagement  was  not  more  injurious  to  society  than 
the  state  of  affairs  iu  regard  to  the  forest  banditti  became  in  times 
not  far  distant  from  our  own.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  British  rule  in  Rohilkhand, 
1  These  changes  never  affected  the  upper  part  known  as  the  Bhibnr. 
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there  existed  in  the  Tarui  &  greater  number  of  inhabited  spots 
than  there  existed  30  years  afterwards  in  the  same  tract ;  that 
more  and  more  careful  cultivation  was  visible  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  prairie,  if  not  the  forest*  had  retreated  to  a  greater 
distance  ;  that  the  gills  or  canals  for  irrigation  were  more  frequent 
and  better  made  *,  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  embankments  on  the  several  streams  ;  and 
that,  finally,  on  account  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  naturally  bad 
climate,  now  again  deteriorated  had  somewhat  improved.  While 
recording  this  statement,  I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  I  myself 
possess  no  positive  separate  proofs  that  my  assertions  are  correct ; 
but  that  I  write  under  the  influence  of  almost  universal  oral  testi¬ 
mony  supported,  nevertheless,  by  this  circumstance,  vie.,  that  the 
revenue  statistics  of  the  tract  under  discussion  shew  a  des¬ 
cending  scale  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  State,  a  product 
which,  under  general  rules,  bears  an  approximately  regular  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.” 

“I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Bhuksa  and 
Effect  of  earlier  settle-  Thtiru  tribes  are  extremely  migratory  in 
“en,B-  their  habits,  and  are  peculiar  in  requiring 

at  their  several  locations  more  land  for  their  periodical  tillage, 
than  they  can  shew  under  cultivation  at  one  time  or  in  one  year. 
To  these  tribes  is  in  a  great  measure  now  left  the  occupation  of  the 
Tarai  territory;  so  that  now  (184+)  for  every  deserted  village, 
there  may  be  perhaps  found  a  corresponding  newly  cultivated  one, 
within  the  same  area,  and  large  spaces  of  waste  may  intervene, 
where  under  the  present  system  no  room  for  contemporaneous 
cultivation  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  periodical  waste  or  fallow  also, 
in  that  peculiar  climate  presenting  as  wild  and  jungly  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  untouched  prairie.  In  the  times,  on  the  contrary, 
which  I  have  advantageously  compared  with  our  own,  the  fickle 
and  unthrifty  races  whom  I  have  named  were  not  the  sole  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  soil;  all  the  number  of  contemporaneous  settlements 
was  therefore  greater,  and  the  extent  of  land  required  for  each  was 
less.  I  therefore  come  round  in  due  course  to  the  next  fact  (the 
obverse  of  that  first  stated)  that  as  bad  government  in  the  ordi¬ 
narily  habitable  parts  of  the  country  introduced  an  extraordinary 
number  of  ploughs  into  the  borders  of  the  forest-tract,  so  the 
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accession  of  the  British  rule,  by  affording  a  good  government  to 
Bohilkhand,  re-attracted  the  agricultural  resources  to  that  quarter, 
and  proportionately  reduced  the  means  of  tillage  in  the  TariL 
Such  is  my  general  position,  but  local  circumstances  also  added 
to  the  deterioration,  and  amongst  these  an  allusion  on  my  part  is 
all  that  is  necessary  or  proper,  to  the  hasty  and  perfunctory  mode 
of  settlement  adopted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  British  rule ;  to 
the  disputes,  in  and  out  of  Court,  concerning  xamind&ri  rights,  be¬ 
tween  Sib  L41  and  Lai  Singh ,  and,  again,  between  the  latter  and 
his  nephew  Mahendta  Singh's  family;  to  the  continued  bad  police 
management ;  and  perhaps  more  than  all  to  the  neglect  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  English  revenue  officers,  who  were  scared  away  from  the 
tract  by  the  bad  reputation  of  its  climate,  and  only  occasionally 
attracted  thither  by  its  facilities  for  sporL  In  fact,  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  is  in  my  opinion  this  :  that,  even  long  neglect  in  other 
quarters  can  by  a  change  of  system  be  speedily  remedied ;  but  that, 
in  the  peculiar  region  of  which  we  are  treating,  a  very  brief  period 
of  neglect  or  bad  managoment  is  sufficient  to  ruin  the  country." 


Blight  of  Mohan  fllngh. 


Mohan  Singh,  as  might  be  expected,  signalised  his  accession  by 
the  persecution  of  all  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  Sib  Deb,  and  obliged  them  to 
abandon  Enmaon  and  fly  to  the  plains.  Lakshmipati  Joshi,  once 
a  deputy  of  Har&k  Deb,  was  murdered  at  the  deoddr  tree  near 
Almora  whilst  on  his  way  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  palace,  and  a 
complete  reign  of  terror  ensued.  Both  the  Baja  of  Doti  and  the 
Raja  of  Garhw&l  were  unwilling  to  allow  this  state  of  things  to 
continue,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  Harak  Deb,  who 
was  still  in  prison,  and  the  discontented  generally  in  Kurnaou. 
Lalat  Sdh,  who  was  then  Raja  of  Garhw&l,  first  took  the  field  and 
advanced  by  Lohba  to  Dwara  with  a  considerable  force  under  the 
command  of  Frempati  Kumariya.  Mohan  Singh,  distf listing  his 
own  influence  with  the  troops,  sent  his  brother  Lai  Singh  to  meet 
the  Garhw&lis,  and  calling  Harak  Deb  before  him  begged  him  to 
go  and  fight  .against  the  ancient  enemy  of  their  country  and  that 
he  should  in  reward  be  restored  to  bis  offices  and  lauds.  Harak 
Deb  gave  a  seeming  acquiescence,  but  had  hardly  time  to  prepare 
himself  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Kum&onts  at  Bagwali  Pokhar  (1779  A.D.)  Mohan  Siogh  on 
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hearing  the  new*  resolved  on  flight  and  desired  Hank  Deb  to 
accompany  him,  but  the  latter  refused  and  the  usurper  fled  alone 
by  OaDgoli  and  the  KAli  to  Lucknow  and  thence  to  Faizullah 
Khin  of  RAmpur,  where  he  was  eventually  joined  by  L&1  Singh 
and  others  of  his  adherents.  Lalat  S4h  sent  for  Harak  Deb,  and 
owing  to  his  counsels  placed  a  son  of  his  own  named  Pradhaman 
on  the  throne  of  the  Chands  under  the  title  of  Pradhaman  Chand.1 

Pradhaman  Chand  appointed  Harak  Deb,  Jayanand  and  Ga~ 

„  dhadbar  Josh  is  to  the  principal  offices  and 

Pradhaman,  1779-80  A.D.  r  “ 

would,  doubtless,  have  made  a  permanent 

impression  on  the  country  had  the  people  really  desired  a  Btable 
government,  bnt  they  were  now  too  much  accustomed  to  revolu¬ 
tions  to  believe  that  any  efforts  of  theirs  could  establish  a  firm 
peaoe.  Lalat  Sah  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jayakrit 
Or  Jaikarat  S4h  on  the  throne  of  Qarhw£l,  and  between  the  two 
brothers  quarrels  soon  arose.  The  GarhwAl  Raja  demanded  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  seniority  by  right  of  birth,  which  the  Ku¬ 
ra  aon  Raja  refused  to  give,  on  the  ground  that  Kumaon  had  never 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Garhwkl,  and  that  he  was  bound 
to  support,  the  dignity  of  the  throne  to  which  he  had  sucoeeded. 
In  the  meantime,  Harak  Deb  wrote  to  Faizullah  Khftn  and  beg¬ 
ged  him  not  to  assist  Mohan  Singh  in  his  designs,  and  received  an 
assurance  that  the  Pathans  would  not  connive  at  any  attempts  on 
Kumaon.  The  Naw&b  also  promised  not  to  afford  any  aid  or  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  desired  that  some  means  of  subsistence  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  exiled  family,  a  request  whioh  was  at  once  complied 
with,  but  as  promptly  declined.  Mohan  Singh,  despairing  of  suc¬ 
cess,  then  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  at  Allahabad  met  the  leader 
of  a  fighting  body  of  religious  mendicants  known  as  N&gas,  and 
promised  him  the  plunder  of  Almora  if  they  assisted  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Kumaon.  The  Naga  leader  consented  and  with  1,400  men 
under  four  Mahants  proceeded  to  the  hills.  They  entered  Ku¬ 
maon  by  the  Kosi,  and,  under  pretenoe  of  being  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Badrin&th,  got  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  SuwAl  and  the 
Kosi  before  their  real  character  was  discovered.  Harak  Deb  then 

. 1  Wc  ture'three  grants  made  by  Pradhaman  Ohand  during  his  short  reign 
in  Kumaon:— One  dated  In  1781  A  D., in  farour  of  the  family  of  Krlahnanand 
Joahii  another  dated  In  1 789  A. D.,  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Benlram  Upret^ 
and  a  third  dated  in  1 784  A.D.,  in  favour  of  the  family  ol  Bewadhar  and  Biaiki- 
afcan  JoafcU. 
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posted  his  forces  at  Charalekh,  and  sending  a  present  of  money  to 
the  Nigs*  asked  them  to  retire,  hut  urged  by  Mohan  Sigh  they 
attacked  the  KumAoni  forces  and  were  totally  defeated,  leaving 
seven  hundred  of  their  dead  in  the  ravines  of  the  Kosi.1 

The  episode  in  no  wise  allayed  the  jealousy  that  existed  be* 

_  . .  ,  ,,  tween  the  two  Rajas :  and  now  the  elder 

The  Joihiy<i»  laid. 

brother,  urged  by  hiB  advisers,  considered 
that  he  had  claims  to  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  even  intrigued  with  the  exile,  Mohan  Singh.  Harak  Deb  saw 
the  evils  that  tamld  certainly  accrue  from  this  estrangement  and 
went  with  a  strong  escort  towards  GarhwAl  and  requested  that 
Jayakrit  SAh  would  grant  him  an  interview  with  the  object  of 
settling  the  questions  in  dispute.  The  GarhwAl  Raja  declined  the 
Interview  and  would  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Harak  Deb  and, 
perhaps,  he  was  right,  for  when  he  attacked  Harak  Deb,  hoping  to 
surprise  him,  he  found  himself  opppsed  to  a  force  which  defeated 
his  troops  and  obliged  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  So  hardly 
pressed  were  the  GarhwAlis  in  the  pursuit  that  the  Raja  sickened 
and  died  f  and  the  Kum&oni  troops,  plundering  and  burning  every 
village  on  their  way  and  even  the  sacred  temple  of  Dewalgarh, 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  capital,  Srinagar.  To  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  this  raid  into  GarhwAl  is  known  as  “  the  Josh^ana.” 
Par&kram  SAh,  another  brother  of  Pradhaman,  had  previously  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  Raja  of  GarhwAl,  and  though  Pradhaman  at  first 
played  him  off  as  a  possible  rival  to  Jaikarat,  he  now  resolved  to 
enter  GarhwAl  and  assume  possession  of  the  throne.  He  at  first 
wished  to  leaveParAkram  in  Kumaon,  but  the  latter  declined,  prefer¬ 
ring  GarhwAl,  but  Was  easily  reduced  to  obedience,  for  the  whole 
country  was  against  him,*  but  remained  too  long  away  for  his 
interests  in  Kumaon.  Although  Harak  Deb  did  everything  that 
tnan  could  do  to  strengthen  his  position,  the  natural  enemies  of  his 

1  Hence  the  proverb : — 

Jogi  ha  bdbti  ho  hatah  ( f  iuj  kya  dhatiyo  chlyo. 

Meaning,  what  business  had  the  jogi’i  (mendicant)  father  in  the  army  T  A 
proverb  now  often  applied  to  thoae  that  meddle  in  other  two  pie’*  affaire. 

»  Some  aay  that  he  was  aaaaasinated  by  the  expresa  orders  of  Harak  Deb. 
s  The  following  rhyme  was  applied  id  the  weak  attempts  of  Parakram  S&h 
to  obtain  poaaesaion  of  Oathwal : — 

'<  Ko  Idta  kdiha  barta  o  sun  hdhs  tu 
Anala  le  gnr  md<ho  daur  dun  a  lit.” 

Meaning,  “  speak,  O  dumb  one,  listen  deaf  one  thou  ;  the  blind  hath  stolen  the 
•tote,  seek  the  guard  you." 
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race  were  too  powerful  for  him.  From  the  south  came  NandrAm, 
from  the  eastern  districts,  Moban  Singh  and  LAI  Singh,  and  a 
GarhwAli  contingent  was  added  by  ParAkram  SAh,  and  all  united 
near  the  NaithAna  fort  in  Patti  Dora  Talla  of  Pali  where  Harak 
Deb  lay  awaiting  reinforcements.  None  came,  however,  and  many 
of  his  followers  deserted  him,  as  they  did  not  care  to  fight  for  a 
Baja  who  was  a  GarhwAli  in  heart  and  carod.more  for  Srinagar  than 
for  Almora.  Harak  Peb  was  defeated  and  fled  to  the  plains  and 
thus  ended  the  GarhwAli  domination  in  17&6  A.D. 


Mohan  Singh  was  again  supreme1  at  Almora,  and  being  hard 

Be.toratlon  of  Mohan  pressed  for  money  to  pay  his  levies,  plunder- 
Bingb,  1786-88,  a.d.  e(j  country  all  round.  In  KAli  Kumaon 

be  is  said  to  have  extracted  four  lakhs  of  rupees  from  MAras  and 
Ph&rtiyals  alike.  Hence  the  proverb  : — 

“  Charo  kkdi  gaya  chaktira.  Jehala  pura  mush  bhaya  Jciira" 


“  The  chakAr  eat  up  the  food,  but  both  he  and  the  wagtail  were 
caught  in  the  trap." 


Harak  Deb  applied  in  vain  for  assistance  from  GarhwAl  and 
was  answered  only  by  empty  promises.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  at  this  time  Pradhaman  SAh  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
GarhwAl,  for  Mohan  SiDgh  is  said  to  haue  now  formed  an  alliance 
with  ParAkram  Sah  by  which  both  agreed  to  rule  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  kingdoms,  of  which  the  boundaries  were  defined,  and  that  Prad¬ 
haman  Sah  retired  into  private  life.  Relying  on  his  own  resources 
Harak  Deb  recruited  a  force  in  Barhepur  in  the  plains  and  invaded 
Kumaon  again.  He  reached  HAwalbagh  and  met  the  forces  of 
Mohan  Singh  in  battle  between  Sitoli  and  Railkot,  with  the  result 
that  the  usurper  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  brother 
LAI  Singh,  whilst  his  eldest  son,  Bishan  Singh,  was  killed.  Lai 
Singh  was  released  and  pardoned,  hut  the  conqueror  took  Mohan 
Singh  to  a  small  dharmsala  near  the  temple  of  NArayan  TiwAri 
below  Haridungari,  and  there  slew  him  in  expiation  of  bis  numerous 
crimes.  This  event  occurred  in  the  year  1788  A.D.  Mohun  Singhs 


*  Wchtre  eight  grant,  of  jand  made  by  Mohan  Singh  during  this  period : — 


Date,  A  D.  In  fav  mr  of— 

1786. '  Bigeawar  temple. 

1787.  Ditto. 

1787.  Bhairab  temple  in  A'mora. 

I7W.  Bigeawar  temple. 


Date,  A.  D.  In  favour  of — 

1789.  Bhairab  temple  in  Almora. 

„  Itaghiiunth  temple  in  Almora. 
„  B  ulrinath  temple. 

„  fabaneewur  temple  inSAlam. 
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rod,  Mahendra  Singh,  fled  to  RArapur  and  Harak  Deb  again  entered 
Alroora  as  master.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Pradhaman  Chand,  in  vitiog 
him  to  come  to  Kumaon  and  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne  ; 
but  mindful  of  his  sufferings  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  he 
held  the  country  before,  the  R&ja  wisely  enough  refused  to  comply, 
and  thus  Kumaon  was  for  a  time  without  a  master. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long,  for  Harak  Deb  knew  well 
Sib  Singh  (Chand),  1 788  though  he  might  rule  in  the  name  of 

A-D.  some  Chand,  he  could  never  hope  to  found 

a  dynasty  himself.  He,  therefore,  sent  for  one  Sib  SiDgh,  a  RAotela 
said  to  be  descended  from  Udyot  Chand,  and  installed  him  as 
Baja  under  the  name  of  Sib  Chand.  From  the  accession  of  Pra¬ 
dhaman  Chand  up  to  the  conquest  by  the  GorkhAlis  the  entire  pow¬ 
er  of  the  State  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Joshis  and  their  ad¬ 
herents  and  is  known  amongst  the  people  as  "  the  JoshyAl,"  but 
this  time,  however,  they  had  not  an  opportunity  for  establishing 
their  government  firmly  in  Alraora  before  L61  Singh  with  the 
asistance  of  Faizullah  KhAn  of  RAmpur  invaded  the  hills.  A  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  at  the  Dharmsila  village  near  Blrim  TA1  in  which 
Gadadhar,  the  Joshi  leader,  was  slain  and  his  forces  were  routed. 
They  all  then  fled  towards  GarhwAl  for  assistance,  and  LAI  SiDgh, 
passing  through  Almora,  pursued  the  retreaiting  Joshis  as  far  as 
Ulkagarh  in  GarhwAl,  where  Harak  Deb  made  a  successful  stand 
and  again  assuming  the  offensive,  drove  his  enemies  to  ChukAm 
on  the  Kosi..  In  this  action  he  was  aided  by  a  GarhwAli  contin¬ 
gent  sent  by  Pradhaman  SAh.  But,  on  the  other  band,  a  second 
Garhw61i  contingent,  sent  by  the  Raja's  brother  PAiAkram  SAh,  now 
assisted  LAI  Singh,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  field  once 
more.  Harak  Deb  retired  with  Sib  Singh  to  Srinagar,  where  Pra¬ 
dhaman  Sah  resided  whilst  ParAkram  SAh,  always  obstinate,  un¬ 
steady  and  unreasonable,  supported  the  pretensions  of  LAI  SiDgh’s 
party  and  agreed  to  place  the  son  of  Mohan  Singh  on  the  throne 
of  Kumaon  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of  one  and  a  half  lakh  of  rupees, 
thus  apparently  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  bis  brother’s  policy. 
It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  understand  GarhwAli  politics  at  this 
time.  We  see  the  brothers  Pradhaman  and  Parakratn  arrayed 
as  partisans  on  opposite  sides  and  sometimes  living  in  »mity 
together  at  Srinagar  and  sometimes  in  arms  against  each  other ;  and 
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now  whilst  P  rad  ha  man  SAh  gave  shelter  to  the  exiled  Joshis,  Pa 
r&kram  accompanied  their  enemies  to  Almora  and  assisted  in  the 
installation  of  Mahendra  Singh,  the  son  of  Mohan  Singh,1  as  Raja 
of  Kumaon  under  the  title  of  Mahendra  Chand  in  1788  4-D- 


Lai  Singh  took  the  place  of  Harak  Deb  and  united  in  his  own 
liahendra  Singh  (Chand),  person  all  the  chief  offioes  of  the  State. 
1784-90  A.D.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  persecution 

of  the  Joshis  and  drove  many  of  them  into  exile,  others  were  im¬ 
prisoned  and  some  of  the  prominent  members  were  executed  for 
real  or  fancied  offences.  Par&kiam  SAb,  too,  so  used  his  influence 
in  Garhw&l  that  Harak  Deb  fled  to  the  plains  and  sought  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Mirza  Mehodi  Ali  Beg,  Subahdar  of  Bareilly,  on  behalf 
of  the  NawAb,  but  Lai  Siilgh  anticipated  the  result  of  the  Josbi 
intrigues  in  that  quarter  by  presenting  himself  in  person  (1789) 
before  the  NawAb  of  Oudh  whilst  he  was  hunting  in  the  jungles  at 
Khera  near  Haldw&ni  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Oudh 
darb&r  for  Mahendra  Singh,  who  he  said  had  always  been  their  ally 
and  had  willingly  acknowledged  Ondh  as  owner  of  the  TarAi. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  further  we  must  turn  to  NepAl  and 
briefly  trace  the  rise  t)f  the  Gorkh&li  power  there. 


1  As  *0  ranch  has  been  said  about  this  family, -we  shall  now  tore  the  genealo¬ 
gical  tree.  Mr.  Batten  calls  Mohan  Singh  •*  the  spuriously  descended  cousin  of 
Dip  Chand  ’*  and  Mr.  Fraser  in  his  report  to  Government.  in  1814  tra  es  the 
descent  of  the  family  from  F&hat  Singh,  the  offspring  of  Biz  Bah&dur  Chand 
by  a  dancing  woman  :  to  whose  son,  Hari  Singli,  were  legal  issue  Mohan  Singh 
and  LA  1  Singh  tinder  the  quasi  caste  name  of  Raotela  are  included  both  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  junior  members  of  the  Chand  family,  and  but  little 
distinction  waa  ever  made  in  the  hills  between  the  lawfu'  and  illegitimate  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family.  Even  Harak  Deb  allowed  Mohan  Singh  to  be  a  descendant 
•«  though  illegally  and  basely  ”  of  the  royal  line,  and  as  such  it  appears  to  me 
that  he  v'ould,  according  to  the  hill  custom,  be  considered  a  Raotela,  or  onf 
sprung  from  the  royal  stock.  Baz  Bah  tdur  Chand. 

Fahar  Singh. 

i 

Hart  Singh. 

I 


Mohan  Singh 


- N 

Lai  Singh. 


Mahendra  Singh. 


Gumin  Singh 


Fartab  Singh, 


Shiur&j  Singh 


Hands  Singh. 


Bhim  Singh. 

The  elder  btanch  is  represented  by  the  Government  pensioner  at  Almora  and 
the  younger  branch  by  Shiuraj  Singh  now  of  Kashipur  and  created  a  Baja  by 
the  British  Government.  The  claims  of  both  were  definitely  dismissed  in  Board 
to  Government  Ho.  86,  dated  May  4th,  1821. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

H  mtoby— (condd.) 


CONTIlfTS. 


The  Gorkliilfa.  Run  BahAinr  Invadee  Kumaoo.  Invuelon  of  Oarhwil.  Chl- 
mm  »«»ck  NepAl.  Attempts  by  the  family  of  Lit  Singh  to  raoovor  Kumaon. 
GorkhAH  adminUtratton  of  Kamaon.  Son  Bahadur  retires  to  Benares  Husk 
Deb.  Ran  Bahidur  returns  to  NepAl.  GejhwAi  and  the  DAn  undei  the  GorkhA- 
Bji  tm  their  punishment  on  defeat.  Qorkhilte  iu  Kumaon,  their  foraas  and  the 
administration  of  justice  Causae  of  the  NepAl  war.  Aggressions  on  the  Go¬ 
rakhpur  frontier.  Fruitless  negotiations.  Bdtwal.  Opening  operations  of  the 
war.  Invasion  of  the  Don.  Kalanga.  From  the  fall  of  Kaiajiga  to  the  l&ra- 
slon  of  Kumaon.  Mr.  Gardner  appointed  to  political  charge.  Annexation  de¬ 
termined  on.  Preparations  for  the  Invasion  of  Kumaon.  Disposition  of  the 
forces.  Advance  on  RAnikhot.  GorkhAlis  occupy  Kumpnr.  British  occupy 
BlyAhi  Devi.  Gorkhalia  retire  to  A 1  morn.  British  occupy  KatArmal.  Captain 
Beamy's  operations  in  eastern  Kumaon,  is  defeated  at  Khllpatl  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  Action  at  GananAth.  Capture  of  Aimora.  Bam  BAh  and  the  GorkhAMj 
retire  to  Doti.  Mr.  Gardner  in  civil  cliarge  with  Mr.  Traill  as  assistant.  Long 
negotiations  regarding  peace  with  NepAl.  At  length  peace  is  concluded.  Garh- 
wAl  affairs.  British  administration  under  Traill,  Batten  and  Bamaay. 


Wi  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  Ch&nd  dynasty  that 


The  <  orkhAlis. 


had  so  long  ruled  in  Kumaon  was  to  cease 
to  exist  The  blow  was  as  sudden  as  it 


was  unexpected  and  was  delivered  by  the  GorkhAlis  who  first 
appear  in  history  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  that 
time  NepAl  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  states ;  in  the 
valley  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  BhAtgdon,  Bane  pa,  jLalitpAtan 
and  Kantipur  or  KAthmAndu,  to  the  west  were  the  Vaisya  Rajas 
and  Dulu,  Doti,  Jumla  and  Ach‘Am,  and  to  the  east  were  the 
petty  chiefs  of  the  KirAntis.  To  the  north,  the  hills  were  also 
divided  amongst  a  number  of  petty  Rajas  eaoh  of  whom  claimed 
independence  of  NepAl  and  of  each  other,  and  amoDgst  them  was 
NarbhupAla  SAb,  the  ruler  of  the  small  state  of  Gorkha,  which  lay 
about  eight  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Nepal.  The  GorkhAli 
Raja  seeing  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  valley,  divided  as  it 
was  amongst  a  number  of  families  each  of  whom  was  at  feud  with 
the  other,  and  anxious  to  enlarge  bis  narrow  dominions  which 
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ill  afifordud  sustenance  to  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  led  a 
force  towards  Nep&l  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  met  by  the  Vaisya  Rajas  of  No&kot  and  obliged  to  retire 
across  the  Trisiil  Ganga1  to  his  own  oountry.  Finding  that  his 
forces  were  insufficient  and  his  information  regarding  the  resources 
of  the  valley  chiefs  was  imperfect,  Narbhup&la  S>ih  resolved  to 
await  a  better  opportunity  and  in  the  meantime  to  correct  the 
errors  in  his  calculations  which  experience  had  made  manifest. 
For  this  purpose  his  son  PrithinAr&yana  was  sent,  when  quite  a 
child,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Bh&tg&on,  where  he 
managed  to  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  factions  and 
feuds  and  resources  of  each  country  which  shortly  afterwards 
served  his  purpose  so  well.  Pritbin&r&yana  succeeded  his  father 
in  1742  A.D.  and  commenced  his  career  of  conquest  by  the 
annexation  of  Nuw&kot  and  the  hill  country  to  the  westward. 
In  addition  to  great  natural  abilities  and  considerable  talent  as  a 
commander  he  was  also  a  master  of  intrigue  and  by  his  agents 
fonnd  means  to  foihent  disturbances  between  the  independent 
princes  in  his  neighbourhood  and  to  induce  them  to  apply  to  him 
for  aid  and  support  His  troops  were  constantly  exercised  and  the 
wealth  already  brought  to  Gorkha  by  many  of  them,  attracted  to  his 
side  the  best  fighting  clans  in  the  hills.  When  he  thought  the 
time  vas  ripe  for  a  decisive  blow,  he  descended  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  and  took  possession  of  No&kot,  Kirtipur,  Banepa, 
and  Bh&tg&on  and  in  1768  A.D.  occupiod  K&thm&ndu  which 
henceforth  became  his  principal  residence.  The  Gorkh&lis  did 
not  gain  the  country  without  a  long  and  severe  struggle  during 
which  strange  and  fearful  cruelties  are  said  to  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  invaders.  Prithin&r&yana  S&h  died  in  1775  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sinha  Part&p  S&h  who  during  his  short 
reigu  was  able  to  add  only  the  country  on  the  east  as  far  as  Sum- 
bheswara  to  the  Gorkh&li  possessions.  Ban  Bah&dur  S&h  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1778  with  the  R&ni  Indur  Lachhmi  as  regent.1 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  determined  character,  verging  on  cruelty 
and  under  her  the  work  of  conquest  went  rapidly  on.  Lamjung 

1  Wright,  147.  1  In  1779  the  KIni  Bcgont  was  put  to  death  by  R»h^nr 

Bih,  uncle  of  the  young  king  who  assumed  the  relna  of  government  and  carried 
out  the  aggressive  policy  of  his  predecessor,  it  was  he  that  completed  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Achim,  Jumlaaud  Doti  whence  he  expelled  the  reigning  Baja  Prichipati 
S&h.  It  waa  In  alto  who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  invasion  of  Kumaon. 
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and  Tanhan  were  the  firat  to  fall,  then  followed  the  country  of  the 
Chaublsi  R4jas  up  to  the  K&li,  including  Koshka,  Parbat,  PrisiDgh, 
SatQo,  Isniya,  Maskot,  Darkot,  Urga,  Gutima,  Jumla,  Raghao, 
D&rma,  Juh&r,  Pyuthfina,  Dhani,  Jaserkot,  Chili,  Gol&m,  Ach&m, 
Dhulek,  D61u  and  Doti. 

The  Nep&lese  darb&r  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
Ran  Bahidar  inrades  affairs  in  Kumaon  and  resolving  to  add 
Kamaon.  it  to  their  conquests,  wrote  to  Harak  Deb 

desiring  his  assistance  and  co-operation.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  at  least  promised,  for  we  find  him  join  the 
Gorkh&lis  on  their  entering  into  Almora  and  also  named  as  their 
representative  should  the  Gorkh&li  troops  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  Kumaon  to  defend  their  own  territory  against  the  Chinese, 
a  matter  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  For  this  conduct  there 
can  be  no  excuse  and  no  matter  how  much  he  may  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Phartiy&ls,  the  alliance  of  Harak  Deb  with  the 
Gorkh&lis  cannot  but  be  looked  on  as  selfish  and  unpatriotic. 
The  Gorkh&li  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Kumaon  set  out 
from  Doti  early  in  1790  under  the  command  of  Chauturiya  Ba- 
h&dur  S6h,  K&si  Jagjit  P&nde,  Amar  Singh  Th&pa  and  Surbfr 
Th&pa.  One  division  crossed  the  K&li  into  Sor  and  a  second 
was  sent  to  occupy  the  patti  of  Bisung.  When  news  of  this  in¬ 
vasion  arrived  at  Almora  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  Mahen- 
dra  Singh  summoned  the  entire  fighting  population  and  with  part 
of  his  regular  troops  took  the  field  in  Gangoli  whilst  LAI  Singh 
with  a  like  force  advanced  through  K&li  Kumaon.  Amar  Singh 
marched  against  the  Kum&onis,  but  was  defeated  by  Mahendra 
Singh  and  obliged  to  retreat  towards  K&li  Kumaon.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Gorkh&lis  were  successful  for  at  the  village  of  Gatera 
near  Katolgarh,  they  succeeded  in  surprising  L&l  Singh  and  drove 
him  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  towards  the  plains. 
Mahendra  Singh  was  on  his  way  to  assist  his  uncle  when  the 
news  of  this  disaster  reached  him  and  abandoning  all  hope  of 
saving  his  capital,  fled  to  Kota  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined 
by  L&I  Singh  from  Rudrpur.  The  Gorkh&lis  finding  the  way  thus 
opened  retraced  their  steps  and  after  some  slight  resistance  at 
H&walb&gh,  took  possession  of  Almora  in  the  early  part  (Chait)  of 
the  year  1790. 
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In  the  following  year  we  find  Hank  Deb  at  Almora  and  great 
preparations  made  for  the  invasion  of  Qarh- 

Iniiiloa  of  Garhwil. 

wAl.  The  GorkhAlis,  however,  never  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  Langurgarh  which  for  a  whole  year  defied  their 
efforts  to  reduce  it  and  in  the  midst  of  their  arrangements  for  a 
more  determined  attack  on  the  fort,  news  arrived  that  the  Chinese 
bad  invaded  the  GorkhAli  possessions  and  that  all  the  troops 
should  return  to  NepAl,  giving  over  to  Harak  jJ'cb  the  conquered 
territory  to  th9  west  of  the  KAli.  The  Gorki) All  leaders  had,  how¬ 
ever,  so  impressed  Pradhaman  SAh  with  a  sense  of  their  power  that 
he  agreed1  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  Rs,  25,000  to  the  Nepalese 
government  and  send  an  agent  to  the  darbdr  which  for  the  next 
twelve  years  preserved  some  appearance  of  amity  between  the 
two  governments.  The  GorkhAli  annals  simply  state  that  the 
Chinese  invasion  of  NepAleae  ‘  cut  the  Chinese  army  into  pieces 
NeP*'-  and  obtained  great  glory.’  But  M.  Im- 

bault-huart  gives  us  a  very  different  account  of  the  Chinese  inva¬ 
sion  of  NepAl  from  official  sources.8  The  Panchan  LAmaof  Tashi- 
lonpo  died  in  1781  during  a  visit  to  Pekin  and  his  eldest  brother 
Hutu  Kotu  Tchongpa  seized  on  his  treasures  and  refused  to  give 
any  to  the  younger  brother  Cho-ina-eul-pa,  the  Scliainerpa  of 
Kirkpatrick  and  Syamarpa  Lama  of  the  NepAlese.  The  latter 
fled  to  Nepal  and  invited  theGorkhalis  to  invade  Tibet.  They  were, 
however,  bought  off  by  a  secret  treaty  by  which  the  Lamas  promised 
them  15,000  taels  or  £4,800  per  annum.  Not  receiving  this,  the 
GorkhAlis  crossed  the  frontier  and  sacked  Tasbilonpo  in  1791. 
In  the  following  year  the  Chinese  not  only  expelled  the  GorkhAlis 
from  Tibet  but  penetrated  close  io  Yang-pu  or  KAthmnndu,  where 
a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  plunder  was  restored  and  recom¬ 
pense  was  made  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  Chinese  troops 
returned,  but  left  a  garrison  of  3,000  men  in  LhAsa,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  that  they  made  a  permanent  stay  in  Tibet.  From  this 
time,  too,  the  NepAlese  have  always  sent  tribute  to  China.  It 
was  owing  to  this  invasion  that  the  Gorkhaiis  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  seige  of  Langurgarh  inGarhwAl  and  return  to  Almora.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  take  Harak  Deb  with  them  to  NepAl  as  their  arrangements 

1  A*.  RA,  1 , 343  (Hardwicke,  1796)  :  Baper  in  ISOS  lavs  Rs.  9,000  and  to 
keep  a  vakil  of  the  GorkhAlis  at  his  court.  As.  Res.,  XI,  600.  *  History 

of  the  c«>nqueet  of  NepAl  In  1  <92  translated  from  the  Chinese:  J.  A.  farts 
7th  her.,  XlI.,  343  (1979). 
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with  the  Garhw&l  Raja  did  not  now  admit  of  his  succeeding 
them  in  Kumaon,  but  dreading  the  future  in  store  for  him,  H&r&k 
Deb  managed  to  escape  on  the  way  aud  fled  to  Juhar.  In  the 
meantime  news  of  the  peace  with  China  arrived  and  the  GorkhAlis 
returned  to  Almora,  so  that  Harak  Deb  was  unable  to  proceed 
there  and  stir  up  his  ancient  allies  in  Pali  and  B&rahmandal. 
The  Juhftris  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Phartiy&l  faction 
now  seized  Harak  Deb  and  kept  him  a  close  prisoner,  sending 
information  of  the  event  to  L&l  Singh  and  Mahendra  Singh.  The 
latter  sent  a  relative  named  Padam  Singh,  the  M&r&s  say,  to  mur¬ 
der  Harak  Deb,  but  as  he  was  not  killed,  we  may  venture  to  hope 
that  it  was  only  to  bring  him  in  custody  to  the  plains.  The 
prisoner,  however,  took  means  to  bring  round  his  jailors  to  his  own 
side  by  promising  his  aid  to  any  attempt  that  Padam  Singh  might 
make  to  secure  the  throne  of  Kumaon  for  himself ;  all  ho  cared  for 
was  that  neither  Mahendra  Singh  nor  L41  Singh  should  ever 
occupy  Almora.  The  Gorkh41is  of  the  Thipa  party,  too,  he  now 
hated  as  bitterly  as  the  rest  and  with  Padam  Singh,  as  his  escort 
set  out  for  the  court  of  the  Garhw&l  Raja  to  ascertain  what  assist¬ 
ance  they  might  expect  from  him.  Pradhuman  S&h  declared 
that  he  would  never  again  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Kumaon  and 
his  recent  bitter  experience  of  the  Gorkh&lis  did  not  encourage 
him  to  embroil  himself  again  with  them.  Padam  Singh  returned 
with  his  friends  to  the  plains,  but  Harak  Deb  remained  at  Srinagar 
and  long  continued  to  be  the  animating  spirit  of  the  prolonged 
defence  made  by  that  country. 

During  this  time  Mahendra  Singh  had  not  been  idle,  he 
Attempts  to  recover  attempted  to  pass  by  Bhin  Tdl  to  Almora, 
Almora.  but  waa  stacked  by  the  garrison  of  the 

Barakheri  fort  and  obliged  to  return  to  Kilpuri  in  the  Tar&i  which 
he  had  made  his  head-quarters.  A  second  expedition  towards  K&li 
Kumaon  was  equally  unsuccessful  for  he  found  himself  opposed 
not  only  to  the  Gorkhalis  but  to  the  great  mass  of  t  le  Mir&s, 
who  together  with  Harak  Deb  had  again  become  fast  frie  ids  of  the 
intruders.  In  1794  A.D.  Muhammad  Ali  Khan  of  Rdmpur  waa 
murdered  by  his  brother  Ghulam  Muhammad  Kh6u,  and  though 
the  Nawab  was  inclined  to  condone  the  offence  in  consideration  of 
*  bribe,  a  British  force  under  General  Abercrombie  advanced 
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from  Fatehgarh  to  Bareilly  to  depose  the  usurper.  There  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Oudh  Naw4b  and  Mr,  Cherry  before 
commencing  hostilities.1  The  Rohillas,  however,  determined  to 
attack  the  British  before  the  Nawdb’s  troops  could  join  them 
and  were  completely  defeated  in  a  severe  action  fought  at  the 
bridge  across  the  Sanka  river  near  the  village  of  Bithaura.9  Ghul6m 
Muhammad  fled  with  his  forces  to  Fatehchaur  in  the  low  hills 
below  GarhwAI,  but  was  eventually  obliged  to  yield  himself  pri¬ 
soner  and  was  at  once  deported  to  Benares.  So  soon  as  the  British 
and  Oudh  troops  left  R&mpur,  Mahendra  Singh  began  to  levy 
the  disbanded  followers  of  Ghul&m  Muhammad  for  an  attempt  on 
Kumaon,  but  wearied  with  these  repeated  attacks,  Amar  Singh Th&pa 
inarched  on  Kilpuri  and  thus  deprived  the  Kum&onis  of  their  only 
rallying  point,  Mahendra  Singh  and  his  partizans  deprived  of 
every  acre  of  land  that  they  could  lay  claim  to  fled  to  the  Oudh 
Subahdar  and  represented  that  the  tract  from  which  the  Gorkh&- 
lis  had  ousted  them  really  formed  a  part  of  the  Tar6i  which  of 
right  belonged  to  the  Nawdb  and  requested  bis  aid  in  recovering 
it  from  the  Gorkhalis.  Atabeg  Kh&n  and  Baja  Snmbhun&th  were 
instructed  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Oudh 
darbar  and  apparently  thepe  would  have  taken  the  form  of  a  war 
with  Nep&l  had  not  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Cherry  promoted  an 
Understanding  by  which  the  Gorkhdlis  agreed  to  yield  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  low  country  and  the  Naw&b,  on  the  other  hand, 
promised  to  respect  the  position  of  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Kumaon. 
At  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  the  retention  by  the 
exiled  family  on  some  doubtful  tenure  of  a  portion  of  the  Tor&i  for 
their  subsistence  and  which  so  far  as  any  jdgir  was  concerned  was 
subsequently  exchanged  by  the  British  for  the  grant  of  Cbachaitin 
the  Pilibhit  district. 

During  the  years8  1791-92  Joga  Malla  Subah  managed  the 
GorkMii  administration  affairs  of  Kumaon  and  introduced  the  first 
of  Kumaon.  settlement  of  the  land  revenue.  He  im- 

t 

posed  a  tax  of  one  rupee  on  every  bisi*  of  cultivated  land  and  one 
rupee  per  head  (adult  male)  of  tbe  population  besides  Re.  1-2-6 
per  village  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  own  office.  He  was  succeeded 

1  Life  of  Haflz  Rahmat  Kh&n,  133  :  Gaz.,  V,  '  Fatehganj  seven  miles 

north-west  of  Bareilly.  1  These  dates  are  chiefly  taken  from  official 

proceedings  iu  which  the  names  appear.  4  Nearly  a  British  acre. 
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in  1793  by  K6zi  Nar  S&hi  and  his  Deputy  R&madatta  S4hi  in 
charge  of  the  civil  administration  and  Kftlu  P&ude  as  commandant. 
The  administration  of  Nar  S&hi  was  marked  by  great  cruelties  and 
excesses.  Mercenaries  from  Nagarkot  and  the  western  hills  had 
of  late  years  been  more  extensively  employed  by  both  factions 
Kumaon  and  many  of  them  had  intermarried  with  the  hill  people 
end  formed  scattered  colonies  in  Pali,  Barahmandal  and  Sor.  Nar 
Sahi  doubting  their  loyalty  and  determined  on  their  destruction 
gave  orders  that  an  accurate  census  should  be  taken  of  their  num¬ 
bers  and  the  localities  in  which  they  resided.  He  then  arranged 
that  on  a  night  agreed  on  and  at  a  given  signal  they  should  be 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  His  instructions  were  carried  out  and 
the  people,  to  the  present  day,  recal  the  mangal  ki  rdt  (Tuesday 
night),  or  the  ‘iVar  Sahi  Jed  pdld\  when  they  wish  to  express  their 
horror  of  any  villainy  or  treachery.  Nar  S&hi  was  recalled  and 
.was  succeeded  by  Ajab  Singh  Khaw&s  Th&pa  and  his  deputy 
Sreshta  Th&pa  with  Jaswant  Bhandari  as  commandant.  Events 
now  occurred  at  Kathmandu  which  had  some  considerable  influence 
over  Kumaon  affairs.  Bahadur  S&h,  who  had  succeeded  in  hold¬ 
ing  office  since  1779,  was  deposed  by  his  subordinate  Prabal  R&na 
in  1795  and  died  miserably  in  prison.  Two  factions  had  now 
arisen  in  the  state  and  for  a  long  time  their  quarrels  and  jealousies 
retarded  all  active  union  for  aggressive  purposes.  The  one  was 
known  as  the  Chauntara1  or  Chautariya  party,  from  the  titles  of 
their  principal  leaders  who  were  either  sons  or  nephews  of  the  royal 
house,  and  the  other  the  Thapa  party  sprung  from  the  commonalty 
of  the  Qorkh&li  state  and  raised  to  power  by  its  military  successes, 

1  A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  (Jan.,  1877,  p.  141)  gives  two  derivation* 
for  tiiia  word.  The  one  is  from  Chaviara  or  Chabutra,  a  platform  of  masonry, 
to J  which  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gorkhilis  were  distinguished  from 
those  of  their  clansmen.  “  Hence  the  chief  became  styled  amongst  his  peo¬ 
ple  the  Cbuutara  sahib  or  master  of  the  platform.  In  time  the  eldest  s  n  of  the 
chief  was  called  Sfchib  Ji  and  the  younger  once  (.'hautara  Sahibs,  and  thenoe  the 
corruption  t  hauntara  or  Chautariya.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  word  ie 
derived  from  cAa«(  =  four)  and  tri  to  cross  over  the  ocean.  In  the  Rdjntli, 
there  arc  four  things  essential  to  the  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  state  affairs;  to  wit,  conciliation,  presents,  chastisement  and  the  power' 
of  causing  misunderstanding  among»t  the  members  of  the  enemy's  party.  Hit 
eldest  son,  who  inherited  the  throne,  was  not  to  trouble  himself  with  any  affair 
of  state  and  hence  the  management  devolved  on  his  younger  brothers,  who  acted 
as  ministers.  With  such  duties  a  knowledge  of  politics  was  iucumbint  on 
them,  and  hence  they  were  called  Cbuuntniiyus,  that  is  those  who  have  crossed 
the  four  oceans  of  the  essentials  named  above."  We  have  seen  the  name  applied 
to  the  earlier  advisers  of  iSorn  Clmnd,  and  in  Kamaon  the  term  is  interpreted  aa 
meaning  those  who  transacted  the  affairs  of  the  four  quarters,  that  is  til  dutien 
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which,  in  the  first  instance,  were  entirely  due  to  them.  At  this 
time,  the  Chauotara  party  was  still  in  power,  but  met  its  first 
reverse  in  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Bahadur  Sah.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  change  of  parties  we  find  Atnar  Singh  with  his 
deputy  Gobind  Upudhya  in  charge  of  the  civil  administration  and 
Bhakti  Thapa  commandant  of  Kumaon  in  1795.  The  former  gave 
place  to  Prabal  R&na  and  his  deputy  Jaikrishna  Th&pa  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  1797  the  intrigues  at  court  brought  the  Chaunta- 
ra  party  once  more  into  temporary  power  and  Bam  S4h  with  his 
brother  Rudrbir  Sah  as  deputy  supplanted  the  Thfipa  faction  in 
the  civil  administration  at  Alinora.  Their  short  tenure  of  office  is 
said  to  have  been  signalised  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  of  five 
rupees  per  jhulu1  of  cultivated  land  held  by  Brahmans  which  bad 
hitherto  been  exempt  from  the  payment  of  revenue,  but  as  this  tax 
was  very  seldom  collected,  it  may  be  held  to  have  been  merely  a 
measure  intended  to  keep  the  more  refractory  and  intriguing 
members  of  that  caste  in  order.  So  long  as  they  gave  no  trouble  to 
the  authorities  it  was  not  levied,  but  if  the  Brahman  landholders 
were  suspected  of  paying  more  attention  to  political  affairs  than  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  holdings,  the  tax  with  arrears  was  at  once 
demanded.  Ajab  Singh  and  Sreshta  Thapa,  who  had  previously 
held  office  in  1794,  relieved  Bam  Sah  and  his  brother,  but  were 
themselves  succeeded  in  a  few  months  by  Dhaukal  Singh  BaslmySt 
and  his  deputy  Major  Ganapati  Upddhya.  Dhaukal  Singh  was  a 
man  of  violent  temper  and  possessed  of  little  tact  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  troops,  so  that  in  a  dispute  which  he  had  with  them 
regarding  their  pay  he  attempted  to  cut  down  one  of  his  men,  but 
was  himself  killed  in  the  fray. 

In  1800,  Ran  Bahadur,  in  a  feeble  way,  attempted  to  assert  his 
Ran  Bahadur  goes  to  position  as  head  of  the  state  and  wished  to 
B«nare9-  dismiss  his  Thapa  ministers,  but  they  unit¬ 

ing  with  the  M&hila  (second)  Rani  compelled  the  Raja  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  name 
Girb&n-juddha  Vikram  Sah  with  the  Rani  as  nominal  regent. 
Ran  Bahadur  assumed  the  garb  of  a  mendicant  and  the  name  of 
Nirgun&nanda  Swami  and  went  to  live  in  Devapatan,  and  then  in 
Lalitpur,  where  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  give  offence  to  the 
'From  six  to  thirteen  acre*  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place. 
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religious  feelings  of  the  entire  people.  It  i‘b  said  that  when  one  of 
bis  women  was  ill  and  notwithstanding  a  liberal  expenditure  on 
offerings  to  the  deity,  Talejn,1  the  favorite,  did  not  improve,  Ran 
BahAdur  directed  that  the  image  should  be  defiled  and  broken 
and  the  physicians  who  attended  the  lady  should  be  executed. 
Owing  to  similar  excesses  he  was  at  length  forced  to  retire  to 
Benares,  where  he  received  protection  and  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  Resident.  In  1802,  Rudrbir  Sah  succeeded  Dhau- 
kal  Singh  in  Kumaon  for  a  few  months,  and  in  1803  KAji  Gajkesar 
PAnde  with  his  deputy  Krishnanand  Subahdar  assumed  charge  of 
the  civil  administration. 

The  year  1803  is  remarkable  for  the  great  and  successful  effort 

made  by  the  ThApa  party  to  reduce  Garh- 
Conquest  of  Garhwil.  ,  eJ  ,  . 

wal.  Ever  since  the  siege  of  Langurgarh 

was  raised  in  1792,  small  parties  of  GorkhAlis  had  periodically  plun- 
dered  the  border  parganahs,  which  they  were  taught  to  look  upon 
as  their  lawful  prey.  The  prisoners  made  in  these  expeditions 
were  sold  into  slavery,  the  villages  were  burned  and  the  country 
made  desolate.  Still  the  Garhwalis  did  not  always  allow  these 
raids  to  pass  unpunished.  Reprisals  were  made  and  a  border 
warfare  ensued,  characterised  as  all  such  wars  8re  by  deeds  of 
wanton  cruelty  and  blood-thirsty  revenge*  Several  fresh  attempts 
had  been  made  to  capture  Langurgarh,  but  all  had  proved  fruit¬ 
less,  and  now  the  Gorkhali  leaders,  Amar  Singh  ThApn,  Hastidal 
Chautariya,  Bam  Sah  Chautariya,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-equipped  veteran  army  invaded  GarhwAl.  In 
Hardwicke’s  narrative1  we  have  a  description  of  Pradhuraan  Sah 
and  his  brothers  in  1796,  which  we  may  make  use  of  here.  The 
Baja  appeared  then  “  to  be  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in 
stature  something  under  the  middle  size,  of  slender  make,  regular 
features,  but  effeminate.”  His  brother  Parakram  Sah  was  a  stouter 
and  more  manly  person,  and  Pritam  Sah,  then  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  is  described  as  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  the  Raja 
in  make,  features  and  voice.  All  wore  plain  muslin  jdrnaha  with 
coloured  turbans  and  waist-bands,  without  jewels  or  other  decora¬ 
tions.  Pradhumao  SAh’s  appearance  did  net  belie  his  character ; 
mild  and  effeminate  to  a  degree  he  did  not  grasp  the  nature  of 
1  Wright,  36 S.  *  As.  Res.,  I.,  SS4. 
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the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  and  portents  had  already  pa¬ 
ralysed  his  superstitious  mind  and  warned  him  that  his  hour  had 
come.  The  priests  of  Paliyagadh  at  the  sacred  sources  of  the 
Jumna  had  foretold1  the  Gorkh&li  conquest  and  the  death  of  Pra- 
dkuman  Sfth  at  Dehra,  and  his  capital  itself  had  been  visited  by 
an  earthquake,*  which  rendered  his  palace  uninhabitable;  frequent 
Shocks  took  place  for  several  months,  and  it  is  said  that  many  an¬ 
cient  streams  ran  dry,  whilst  new  springs  appeared  in  other  places. 
No  real  resistance  was  offered  and  the  Raja  and  bis  family  fled  by 
Barab&t  to  the  Dtin  closely  pursued  by  the  victorious  Gorkh&lis 
who  occupied  Gurudwara  or  Dehra  in  the  cold-weather  (October, 
of  1803.3)  Pradhuman  S&h  theD  took  refuge  in  the  plains  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Gujar  Raja  Ramdayal  Singh  of 
Landhatira  was  enabled  to  collect  a  force  of  some  twelve  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  entered  the  Dun,  resolved  to  make  one  attempt 
to  recover  his  kingdom.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  an  action 
fought  at  Khurbura  near  Dehra  perished  with  most,  of  his  Garh- 
wali  retainers  (January,  1804).  Pn'tam  Sah,  the  brother  of  Pra¬ 
dhuman  S&h,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  in  custody  to  Nepdl,  but 
Sudarshan  or  Sukhdarshan  S&h,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased 
Raja,  escaped  to  British  territory,  and  Parukram  Sah,  who  had  so 
long  been  a  trouble  to  his  brother,  took  refuge  with  Sonsdr  Chand 
in  Kangra.  Amar  Singh,  with  his  son  Ranjor  Thapa  as  deputy,  held 
the  administration  of  both  Kumaon  and  the  newly-annexed  territory 
in  their  own  hands  during  1804,  whilst  preparations  were  being 
made  to  extend  the  Gorkhiili  conquests  westward.  In  1805,  we 
find  Ritudhvaja  Thapa,  Bijai  Singh  Sahi  and  Hardatta  Singh  Oiha  in 
Kumaon  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  settlement  of  the  land-revenue, 
but  in  the  following  year  Ritudhvaj  was  recalled  and  for  some  crime 
was  executed  in  Doti,  He  was  replaced  by  Chautariya  Bam  Sah,  who 
retained  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Kumaon  in  his  own  hands 
until  the  British  conquest  in  1815.  This  change  from  the  Thapa  to 
the  Chauntara  faction  was  again  due  to  the  intrigues  at  Kathmandu. 

We  must  now  return  to  Harak  Deb,  who  was  left  in  Garhwal 

after  his  unsuccessful  application  to  Pradhu- 
Har&kDeb  man  Sah  for  aid  against  Kumaon.  He 

1  Himdla  Mountain,  40®.  *  The  date  given  is  Bhddon  Auant  1 4th,  San 

I860.  3  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Gorkhdlis  entered  the  Dun  as 

conquerors  in  the  same  mouth  that  the  British  first  occupied  Sahdranpur.  See 
Gazetteer,  II.,  25®. 
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seems  to  have  held  some  office  there,  for  in  1794  we  find  his  name 
connected  with  an  application  made  to  the  Garhwdl  darb4r  to 
expel  the  adherents  of  the  Rohilla  Ghulam  Muhammad,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Pdtli  Dun.  Harak  Deb  was  much  disappointed 
at  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Oudh  durbar  with  the  Qmkhdlis 
relative  to  Kuroaon  affairs  and  went  in  person  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  Garhwdlis  before  the  Nawdb.  Asaph-ud-daula  refer¬ 
red  him  to  Mr.  Cherry,  who  had  then  gone  as  Resident  to  Benarw, 
saying  that  as  it  wast  hrough  the  advice  and  intervention  of  bis 
friend  Mr.  Cherry  that  the  agreement  with  the  Gorkhalis  had  been 
concluded,  no  alteration  could  be  effected  without  his  consent. 
In  1797,  Harak  Deb,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  presented  himself  as 
a  vakfl  on  the  part  of  the  Garhwdl  Raja  at  Benares,  before  the 
British  Resident,  and  some  correspondence  actually  took  place  with 
Mr.  Graham  relative  to  theGorkhdli  position  and  the  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  of  their  subjects  in  the  hills,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cherry  in  1799.  Harak  Deb  then  went  to 
the  Court  of  Sons&r  Chand  of  Kangra  in  quest  of  aid  and  applied 
to  the  Sikh  ruler  and  also  to  Lord  Lake,  but  obtained  nothing 
moro  than  sympathy.  About  this  time  Ran  Bahadur  came  to 
Benares,  and  bearing  of  Harak  Deb  and  his  well-known  hostility 
to  the  Thapa  faction  sent  a  messenger  to  him  at  Kankhal  and 
invited  him  to  visit  Benares.  The  result  of  the  interview  was 
that  Harak  Deb  offered  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Raja  and  aid 
him  in  any  attempt  that  he  chose  to  make  on  Nepdl,  and  as  a 
preliminary  movement  despatched  his  son  Jainardyan  to  make  his 
way  with  a  small  force  through  Garhwdl  and  Juhdr  to  Jumla, 
where  they  knew  that  there  were  many  adherents  of  the  Raja's 
party.  Jaiudrayan  got  as  far  as  Lilam  in  Juhdr,  where  he  was 
detained  quite  as  much  by  the  disaffection  and  indeed  exhaustion 
of  his  own  people  as  by  the  active  opposition  of  the  Juhdris,  who 
had  broken  down  a  bridge  to  stop  his  way.  In  the  meantime  the 
Juhdris  amused  the  Garhwdlis  with  promises  of  aid,  whilst  iu  reality 
fleet  messengers  conveyed  information  of  their  presence  and  con¬ 
dition  to  the  nearest  Gorkhali  post,  the  result  being  that  Jaiudrdyan 
and  his  party  were  captured  and  the  former  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Nepal,  where  he  remained  until  the  British  conquest.  This  unto¬ 
ward  result  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  Pradhuman  Sdh,  and 
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in  disgust  Harak  Deb  retired  again  to  Kankhal,  vowing  never  to 
take  any  active  part  in  politics  again.  But  here  he  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  Nepalese  traffic  in  Garhw&li  slaves  and  was  the  only 
one  that  the  poor  and  oppressed  could  now  look  up  to  for  any 
alleviation  of  their  miseries.  Anrordingly  we  find  numerous  letters 
of  his  to  Mr.  Fraser,  our  Resident  at  Dehli,  complaining  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Gorkhalis  on  the  hill  people,  whilst 
bis  connections  with  Nepal  still  enabled  him  to  be  of  use  to  Ran 
Bahadur,  with  whom  also  he  held  frequent  communications. 

When  Ran  Bahadur  left  Nepal,  the  reins  of  office  were 
Bui  Bah&dur  returns  held  by  Damodar  Pande  and  Ivirtinmn 
sa  Nepil.  Sinha  BashnyAt,  but  gradually  Sher  Baha¬ 

dur  SAh,  said’  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Part6b  Sinha  by  a 
Newari  woman,  became  the  head  of  one  faction  and  Bhimasena 
Thapa  the  head  of  another,  as  well  as  secret  and  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  exiled  Raja.  Neither  trusted  the  other  and  at  length 
the  Thapa  chief  resolved  on  sending  for  the  old  Raja  and  caused 
intimation  of  certain  circumstances  favourable  to  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  him  at  Benares.  Ran  Bahadur  at  once  applied 
for  and  received  the  arrears  of  pension  that  was  allowed  to  him 
through  the  British  Government  by  his  own.  He  then  set  out  for 
Kathmandu  and  arrived  there  before  it  was  known  that  he  had 
even  left  Benares.  The  troops  sent  to  stop  his  progress  fraternised 
with  his  retinue  and  almost  without  a  blow  being  struck,  the  Raja 
was  restored.  For  a  time  the  Chauntara  party  flourished  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  Bam  S&h  became  civil  governor  of  Kumaon.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  Ran  Bah&dur’s  disposition  had  Dot  been  im¬ 
proved  by  exile.  He  commenced  a  series  of  persecutions  and  con¬ 
fiscations  which  bad  the  effect  of  reuniting  the  Thapa  party  and 
giving  them  as  allies  even  many  who  were  otherwise  opposed  to 
them.  On  one  occasion  he  dropped  a  piece  of  paper1  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  many  who  were  intended  for  destruc¬ 
tion  :  this  paper  was  picked  up  by  Sher  Bahadur  SAh,  who,  seeing 
his  own  name  amongst  the  proscribed,  assassiuated  Ran  Bah&dur  in 
1807.  For  a  lime  all  was  confusion.  Bhimasena  Thapa  was  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  Thfipas  and  Ghauntaras  fell  to  blows. 

i  Fraser’s  Himala  Mountain,  G  :  Mr.  J.  B.  FraBer  was  brother  of  the  Dehli 
Resident  and  accompanied  him  in  a  tour  through  the  conquered  territories  in 
1813,  so  that  he  had  exceptional  sources  of  information. 
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BalrAm  SAh  slew  Slier  Bahadur,  and  in  the  end  the  ThApa  party 
replaced  Gfrb&n-Juddha  on  the  throne  with  Bhimasena  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser.  A  mar  Singh  ThApa  was  appointed  generalissimo  of 
all  the  NepAlese  forces  to  the  westwards,  and  KAji  A  mar  Siogh,  the 
father  of  Bhimasena,  held  command  in  Nepal.  Of  all  the  Chaunt&ra 
party  only  Bam  SAh,  Hastidal  SAh,  Rudrbir  Sab,  Dalbhanjan 
Pande,  and  a  few  others  retained  any  offices  and  these  were  in  the 
shape  of  some  unimportant  commands  and  pensions.  The  Thargara 
and  Barudars  of  the  party  in  disgrace  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  constantly  watch¬ 
ed  for  an  opportunity  for  overthrowing  the  ThApas  and  getting 
the  reins  of  government  again  into  their  own  hands.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  disposition  was  not  forgotten  later  on  when  the 
British  were  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  Nepalese  affairs  and 
doubtless  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  decide  oar  Government 
to  interfere  when  they  did. 

From  the  subscriptions  to  documents  confirming  the  grants  of 
Garhw&l  under  the  Gor-  lands  free  of  revenue  to  the  Garhwal  tem- 

pies  we  gather  that  Hastidal  SAh  (with  some 
interruptions)  and  SardAr  Bhakti  ThApa  were  connected  with  its 
government  from  1803  to  1815.  But  in  addition  we  fiud  the 
following  names  occur : — 

1804.  Kaji  Ranadhir  Sinha,  KAji  Amar  Sinha  Thapa,  Ranajit 
Sinha  Kunwar,  Angad  Sardar  and  SardAr  ParsurAm 
ThApa. 

1805.  Chandrabir  Kunwar,  Vijayanand  Upadhya,  Gaje  Sinha. 

1806.  Ashtadal  ThApa,  Rudrbir  SAh,  KAji  Ranadhir,  ParsurAm 
ThApa. 

1807-9.  ChAnnu  Bhandari,  ParsurAm  Thapa,  Bhairon  Thdpa. 

1810.  Kaji  Bahadur  Bhandari,  Bakshi  Dasarath  Khatri  and 
SubahdAr  Sinhbir  Adhikari. 

1811-15.  Amar  Sinha  Thapa  and  PharmarAin  FaujdAr. 

We  are  unable  to  say  what  was  the  position  in  the  administration 
held  by  these  officers  individually,  but  we  kDow  that  until  1805-6, 
at  least,  Hastidal  had  little  or  no  influence  in  the  government.  After 
a  time,  Mahaut  Harscwak  Ram  was  reinstated'  iu  the  Dun  and  some 

1  As.  Res.,  XI.,  464. 
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improvement  took  place,  which  was  farther  increased  when  Hastidal 
was  recalled  from  K&ngra  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  affairs.  Mr.  Williams  tells  us  that : — “  Raids  from  SahAran- 
pur  and  the  PanjAb  had  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by 
the  fulfilment  of  a  threat  to  burn  one  village  for  every  plundering 
party  that  entered  the  D6n.  A  hand  of  Sikhs  once  had  the 
temerity  to  set  the  new  government  at  defiance  and,  as  in  the  days 
of  yore,  sacked  a  village,  carrying  away  several  women  and  driving 
off  the  cattle.  The  NepAlese  commandant,  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  outrage,  sent  two  hundred  men  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders 
whose  own  dwellings  were  surrounded  and  set  on  fire.  Every  man, 
woman  or  child  attemping  to  escape  was  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
except  a  few  of  the  handsomest  females,  whose  beauty  purchased 
their  life.  This  signal  example  had  the  desired  effect.”  From 
Raper‘s  account  of  his  journey  to  survey  the  Ganges,  in  1808,  we 
gather  a  few  more  particulars.  He  met  Hastidal  SAh  at  Hardwar 
and  describes  him  as  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of 
middle  stature,  pleasing  countenance  and  desirous  in  every  way  to 
aid  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  Raper  was  introduced  to  Hasti- 
dal’s  successor,  Bbairon  Tbapa,  who  is  described  as  the  very  reverse 
of  friendly  and  only  anxious  to  impede  his  progress,  though  event¬ 
ually  they  parted  good  friends.  Raper  also  notices  the  excessive 
rigour  of  the  GorkhAli  rule  in  GarhwAl  and  writes1 : — “At  the  foot  of 
the  pass  leading  to  Har-ka-pairi  is  a  GorkhAli  post,  to  which  slaves 
are  brought  down  from  the  hills  and  exposed  for  sale.  Many  hundreds 
of  these  poor  wretches,  of  both  sexes,  from  three  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  arc  annually  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  traffic.  These.  slaves 
are  brought  down  from  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  hills  and 
sold  at  Hardwax  at  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  each.” 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser  computed  the  number  sold  during  the  Gorkbali 
occupation  at  200,000,  but  we  may  hope  that  this  is  an  exag¬ 
geration.  Where  delinquents  were  unable  to  pay  the  fine  imposed, 
the  amount  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  rested  entirely  at  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Gorkhnli  officer  in  charge  of  the  district, 
he  was  sold  Into  slavery  together  with  his  family.  Parents  driven 
to  desperation  sold  their  children  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
uncles  sold  their  nephews  or  nieces  and  elder  brothers,  their  younger 
1  Ibid.  At  this  time  a  camel  coat  Re.  75  and  &  horse  Rs  260  to  Rs.  300. 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Bhairoo  Thipa  was  sent  to  the  siege  of 
Kaogra  and  was  succeeded  at  Srinagar  by  his  son  Sreshta  Thipa, 
who  had  formerly  held  office  in  Kumaon.  Hastidal  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  disgrace  because  his  brother  Rudrabir  S&h  executed  a 
treaty  with  Sonsir  Chand  of  Kangra  which  was  displeasing  to  the 
Thdpa  faction. 

For  an  account  of  GarhwAl  immediately  after  the  British  )on- 

8 tste  of  Garhwil  at  the  quest  when  it  had  been  for  some  tv  elve 
conquest  in  isis  years  under  Gorkh&li  governors  we  nave 

some  information  in  tbe  journals  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser  and  other* 
Raper,  writing  in  1814,  says: — "  The  people  are  most  vehement 
in  their  complaints  against  the  Gorkhdlis,  of  whom  they  stand  in 
the  utmost  dread,  but  from  the  slavish  habits  and  ideas  they  have 
contracted,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  spirit  of  resistance  or  independence 
could  be  excited  amongst  them.  The  villages  in  Garbw&I  afford  a 
striking  proof  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Goidtb&lis  :  unculti¬ 
vated  fields,  ruined  and  deserted  huts,  present  themselves  in  every 
direction.  The  temple  lands  alone  are  well  tilled."  Mr.  Fraser1 
writes  of  the  Dtin  that  under  the  G&rhwuli  Rajas  it  yielded  to 
Government  a  revenue  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  a  year;  but  the  Gorkhilis 
“  having  much  ruined  it,  never  realised*  more  than  Rs.  20,000  per 
annum.”  On  his  march  thence  to  the  sources  of  tbe  Ganges,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  was  that  of  one  that  had  been 
subject  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Deserted  uud  ruined  villages 
lined  the  road  and  frequent  patches  of  terrace  cultivation  now 
becoming  overgrown  with  jungle  alone  showed  where  hamlets  had 
once  stood.  He  again  writes  : — 

“  The  Gorkhills  ruled  Garhwil  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  the  country  fell  in 
every  way  into  a  immutable  decay.  Ita  village*  bocame  deaerted,  its  agricul¬ 
ture  ruined  and  it*  population  decreased  beyond  computation.  It  ia  1  :  !*»*■ 
two  lakha  (iOO.OOO)  of  people  were  aold  as  alaves,  while  few  families  of  conse¬ 
quence  remained  in  the  country  ;  but,  to  aVoid  the  severity  of  the  tyranny,  they 
either  went  into  banishment  or  were  ent  off  or  forcibly  driven  away  by  their 
tyrants,  yet  some  of  the  individual  ruler*  of  the.;?  conqueror#  were  mild  and 
not  disliked.  Bam  Sib  and  Hastidal,  the  governors  of  Garhwal,  wore  disposed 
to  indulgence  ;  and  in  todic  situations  the  country  towards  the  cloae  of  the 
Gorkhili  rule  was  again  impioving  and  getting  reconciled  to  i  la  new  atate. 
Banjor  Singh  Thi pa  was  also  a  well-  2i*po#ed  awn  and  a  mild  governor,  and 

1  Ilimala  Mountains,  384,  Sec.  *  Bapcr  put*  the  Gorkhili  revenue  in 

1608  at  Hs.  36,000 :  As  Res.,  XI.,  406. 
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inclined  to  justice,  but  the  executive  officers  were  severe.  Their  manners  as  con¬ 
querors  were  rough,  and  they  despised  the  people  they  had  conquered,  so  that 
at  come  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  exactions  went  on,  insults  and 
scenes  of  rapine  were  continually  acted,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  their 
tyrants  was  fixe  1  and  exasperated :  the  country  was  subdued  and  crushed,  not 
reconciled  or  accustomed  to  the  yoke  and,  though  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
sorely  broke,  and  desire  for  revenge  was  checked  by  the  danger  of  avowing 
such  sentiments,  a  deliverance  from  the  state  of  misery  groaned  under  was 
.ardently,  though  hopelessly,  wished  for.” 


But  a  day  of  reckoning  arrived  for  the  oppressors  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  would  excite  our  pity  for  the  Gorkhdlis  did  we  not 
know  that  it  was  but  the  natural  outburst  of  a  savage  and  oppress- 

Condition  .1  tins  On,-  <**  P«PIe  aD'1  »  punishment  well  earned 
khaiis  after  their  de-  by  deeds  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  Mr.  Fra- 

ser  writes  : — “  It  was  usual  during  the 
time  when  the  Gorkhdlis  were  in  power  to  station  parties  in  the 
different  districts  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and 
in  progress  of  time  many  of  them  took  daughters  of  the  zamindnrs 
in  marriage  ;  not  always  with  the  good  will  of  the  latter,  but  the 
connection  formed  a  tie  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
which  though  far  weaker,  from  the  savage  and  treacherous  nature 
of  tbe  people,  and  circumstances  of  violence  under  which  it  was 
formed,  than  a  similar  one  in  most  other  countries  would  have 


been,  was  still  sufficient,  during  its  existence,  to  guarantee  tbe  life 
and  prevent  tbe  murder  of  the  son-in-law.  When  the  power  of 
the  Gorkhdlis  was  broken  and  their  troops  taken  prisoners  or 
scattered,  those  in  the  remoter  districts,  who  were  thus  connected, 
choose  to  domesticate  with  their  wives  and  families  rather  than 


run  the  hazard  of  retreating  through  a  country  of  hostile  savages, 
ripe  for  revenge  upon  tyrannical  but  now  foreign  masters,  others  too 
in  like  manner,  although  not  enjoying  the  security  resulting  from 
any  such  tie,  choose  rather  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  some  za¬ 
minddrs  whom  they  had  known,  and  had  possibly  once  obliged, 
and  by  whom  they  believed  that  their  lives  would  not  he  attacked, 
than  risk  their  safety  in  a  more  dangerous  flight,  although  the 
loss  of  property  in  both  cases  was  nearly  certain.  Thus  individuals 
of  this  wretched  people  were  found  in  the  hills  in  every  district, 
and  almost  every  one  was  stripped  of  his  property  even  till  they 
were  in  want  of  clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  weather.  Many 
were  more  deplorably  situated.  Some  wounded  and  neglected 
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were  found  languishing  unassisted  and  wanting  even  necessaries. 
Others  had  fled  to  the  jungles  to  escape  the  massacre  to  which 
their  comrades  had  fallen  victims  and  for  a  long  time  subsisted  on 
the  roots  and  fruits  found  in  thick  forests.  Even  the  marriage  tie 
did  not  always  ensme  good  treatment,  and  not  unfrequently  when 
the  terrors  of  consequences  ceased,  the  zamindArs  reclaimed  their 
daughters  and  forced  them  to  leave  their  husbands,  although  the 
stipulated  prices  had  been  paid  for  them.” 

The  character  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  GorkhAlis  in 
Kumaon  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  Though  but  little  opposition 

„  had  been  shown  by  the  people  in  geueral 

Gorkhili*  in  Kumaon.  J  r  1 

to  their  new  masters,  they  were  none  the 

less  harassed,  taxed  aod  oppressed  by  them.  We  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  this  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Kumaouis  if 
we  consider  the  losses  caused  by  the  continued  struggle  for  power 
between  the  Joshis  and  the  adherents  of  Mohan  Singh,  for  which 
the  peasantry  could  obtain  no  redress.  It  mattered  little  to  the 
working  population  which  of  the  two  parties  succeeded  to  the  su¬ 
preme  power,  provided  they  could  make  their  rule  respected.  This 
constant  change  of  masters  and  the  irregular  demands  which 
were  found  necessary  to  recruit  au  empty  exchequer  tended  to 
weaken  the  tie  of  loyalty  to  those  nominally  possessed  of  the 
reins  of  government.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  GorkhAlis  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  rule 
in  Kmnaoh,  btit  a  few  will  suffice.  On  one  occasion  a  new 
tax  was  imposed  to  which  there  was  no  response,  aud  in  order  to 
make  an  example  the  headmen  of  fifteen  hundred  villages  were 
6ent  for  under  pretence  of  explaining  to  them  the  object  of  ihe  tax. 
The  men  came,  but  vereall  slaughtered  iu  cold  blood  as  a  warning 
to  the  rest,  and  there  were,  therefore,  few  arrears  in  those  days. 
Many  of  the  better  classes  fled  to  the  plains  and  the  families  of 
defaulters  were  sold  into  slavery  in  Rohilkhand.  Though,  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  GorkhAlis’  rule,  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  ameliorated  and  a  better  administration  put  an  end 
to  many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses,  the  reputation  they  earned 
for  themselves  in  Kumaon  will  not  for  many  generations  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Their  tyranny  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  at  the  present 
time  when  a  native  of  these  hills  wishes  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
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language  in  his  power  against  some  oppression  to  which  he  his 
been  subjected,  he  exclaims  that  for  him  the  Company’s  rule  has 
ceased  and  that  of  the  Gorkh&lis  has  been  restored. 

From  the  year  1806,  when  Bam  S&h1  became  civil  governor  of 

the  province,  matters  changed  very  much  for 

Bam  Sih  in  Kumaon.  TT  ,  ,  , 

the  better.  He  began  at  once  to  adopt  mea* 
sures  to  secure  a  better  administration.  He  gained  over  a  number 
of  the  principal  Brahmans  and  other  leading  men  by  promises  or 
by  bribes,  and  was  thus  able  to  frustrate  the  weak  attempts  of  dis¬ 
turbers  from  the  outside.  Garhwal  was  at  this  time  governed  oa 
if  its  rulers’  sole  object  was  to  turn  it  again  into  a  jungle,  but 
Kumaon  appears  to  have  been  favored  in  every  way.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  private  individuals  was  respected,  the  grants  of  land 
made  by  previous  rulers  were  confirmed  to  the  actual  possessors, 
the  revenue  was  collected  in  the  usual  manner,  a  rude  attempt  to 
administer  justice  was  made,  and  most  prized  of  all  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  sell  the  persons  of  revenue-defaulters  and  their  families  into 
slavery.  A  great  number  of  E^um&onis  were  taken  into  the  Gor- 
kh&li  service  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  levies  sent  to  the  west 
were  raised  in  Kumaon,  so  that  in  1814  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
Nep&lese  forces  were  composed  of  men  from  the  upper  parganahs 
of  Kumaon  or  Garhwal.  These  levies  were  not  however  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  regular  troops,  but  were  rather  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  local  militia  and  received  regular  pay  only  when  on 
foreign  service.  When  disbanded  or  on  return  from  foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  they  had  a  small  subsistence  allowance  granted  to  them, 
generally  by  an  assignment  of  land,  and  which  was  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  retaining  fee.  They  were  as  a  rule  under  the  orders 
of  Gorkh&li  officers,  though  Kum&onis  occasionally  were  intrusted 
with  small  commands.  The  levies  were  armed  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  regular  troops,  but  were  inferior  to  the  Gorkh&lis  in 
strength,  activity  and  gallantry,  though  capable  of  doing  excellent 
service  under  good  leaders.  In  Kumaon,  the  army  was  distribu¬ 
ted  throughout  the  province  and  each  district  was  obliged  to 
provide  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  men.  This  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  led  to  numerous  complaints,  and  moved  by  these 

1  Baper  calls  him  Blum  Sih  and  describe*  him  in  1808  aa  a  tall,  stout,  good- 
looVing  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  alight  Impediment  in  bis 
speech. 
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the  Nepdl  darbAr  sent  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
He  want  Kaji,  in  1807-8,  to  inquire  into  the  system  and  redress 
grievances.  But  with  the  country  parcelled  out  amongst  a  num¬ 
ber  of  military  officers  whose  object  it  was  to  extract  a6  much  as 
possible  iu  the  shortest  tune  from  their  fiefs,  the  good  done  by 
the  commission  only  lasted  so  long  as  they  were  present.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  in  1809  Bam  Sih  himself  had  to  revise  the  en¬ 
tire  arrangements  and  draw  up  a  regular  settlement  and  record 
which  remained  in  force  until  the  conquest.  The  principal  offi¬ 
cers  were  changed  every  year;  during  their  tenure  of  office  they 
were  called  jdgiriya  and  ou  retirement  dhakuriya ;  their  salary 
( Ihili )  was,  like  that  of  their  men,  obtained  by  assignments  on 
some  village. 

Captain  Hearsey  in  a  letter  to  Government  in  1815  describes 

_  „  ,  the  GorkhAli  commanders  as  “  ignorant. 

The  Gorkhili  army.  ° 

subtle,  treacherous,  faithless  and  avaricious 

to  an  extreme  ;  after  conquest  and  victory,  blood-thirsty  and  re¬ 
lentless  ;  after  defeat,  mean  and  abject;  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  any  of  their  terms  or  treaties,  and  hitherto  they  have  kept  up 
i'  threatening  countenance  towards  tho  Chinese  Government,  pr*  - 
tending  to  be  a  part  of  our  Government,  dressing  their  troops  iu  red 
uniforms,  arming  them  with  muskets  and  apeiog  the  names  of 
our  subordinate  officers.  To  our  Government  they  have  acted  with 
great  reserve,  imiiating  the  Chinese  address  and  forms  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  inculcate  in  our  minds  that  they  were  tributary  to  the 
Chinese.  Their  soldiers  are  badly  armed  and  can  bear  no  com¬ 
parison  to  Scindia  and  Holkar’s  troops.”  The  injustice  of  these 
remarks  was  sufficiently  shown  at  Malaun,  Kalauga,  Jaithak  and 
Almora.  It  is  true  that  the  Nepdlese  affected  the  European  style 
of  exercise,  dress  and  arms,  and  even  toe  denomination  of  rank 
given  to  their  officers  was  English,  for  we  have  on  the  grants  made 
by  them,  the  titles,  colonels,  majors  and  captains,  as  well  as  subah- 
dars,  faujddre,  sarddrs  and  knjis,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  tho  Chinese.  The  pay  of  the 
regular  troops  was  eight  rupees  a  month  whilst  on  active  service 
and  only  six  rupees  at  other  times. 

The  men  were  armed  with  the  talwar  or  sword,  Jeiikri  or  curved 
knife  and  match-locks,  and  the  officers  carried  the  sword  and  shield, 
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kdkrl  and  bow  and  arrows,  iu  the  use  of  which  they  were  very 
dexterous.  “  The  sword  was  sometimes  of  the  peculiar  shape  known 
as  kora  or  bvjdli,  the  edge  having  a  curve  inward  like  a  reaping 
hook,  but  far  more  straight  and  very  heavy,  particularly  at  the 
point  end,  where  it  is  very  broad  and  ends  abruptly  square.” 
Jinjols  or  wall-pieces  were  in  use  to  defend  the  stockades  and 
they  had  a  few  small  guns.  Mr  Fraser’s  estimate1  of  the  Nepalese 
as  men  and  soldiers  may  be  added  here  as  a  set-off  against  the 
descriptions  of  Raper  and  Hearsey: — "The  regular  army  of  Nop61 
has  been  for  so  long  a  time  accustomed  to  active  .service,  to  a 
series  of  constant  warfare  and  victory,  that  the  men  have  become 
really  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  advantages  of  necessary  control 
and  a  certain  degree  of  discipline:  and  from  their  continual  success 
they  have  attained  a  sense  of  their  own  value — a  fearlessness  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  a  contempt  of  any  foe  opposed  to  them.  They  hnve  much  of 
the  true  and  high  spirit  of  a  soldier— that  setting  of  life  at  nought 
in  comparison  with  the  performance  of  duty  and  that  high  sense 
of  honor  which  forms  his  most  attractive  ornament  and  raises  his 
character  to  the  highest.  They  are  also  cheerful,  patient  of  fatigue, 
industrious  at  any  labor  to  which  they  are  put,  very  tractable  and 
quiet,  and  from  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation  and 
knowledge,  not,  1  think,  wanton  or  cruel.  This,  however,  is  a 
somewhat  dubious  part  of  their  character  :  in  various  situations 
they  have  behaved  in  different  ways,  and  have  given  reason  to 
presume  that  their  natural  description,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
swayed  by  situations  and  circumstances  :  even  as  a  nation  their 
character  seems  various  and  unsettled.  The  individuals  must 
exhibit  a  greater  variety  still.”  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
forget  the  many  acts  of  cruelty  committed  by  them  and  their  tyran¬ 
nical  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Garhw&lis. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  on  no  regular  system,  each 
of  the  officers  exercising  jurisdiction  according  to  his  position  and 
the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal  to  ensure  his  orders  being  obeyed. 

Administration  of  jn«-  Throughout  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  all  civil 
l,ce-  and  petty  criminal  cases  were  disposed  of  by 

the  commandant  of  tbe  troops  to  which  the  tract  was  assigned, 
while  cases  of  importance  were  disposed  of  by  the  civil  governor  of 

1  llimila  Mount.,  10. 
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the  province  assisted  by  the  military  chiefs  who  happened  to  be 
present  at  his  head-quarters.1  But  the  commandants  were  fre¬ 
quently  absent  on  active  duty  and  delegated  their  powers  to  Be- 
cbAris,  as  their  deputies  were  styled,  who  either  farmed  the  dues 
on  law  proceedings  at  a  specific  sum  or  remained  accountable  for 
the  full  receipts.2  Their  method  of  procedure  was  that  common  to 
their  predecessors  and  most  Hindu  states  and  was  simple  in  the 
extreme.  A  brief  oral  examination  of  the  parties  was  conducted  in 
presence  of  the  court,  and  in  case  of  doubt  the  section  of  the  MahA- 
bhurata  known  as  the  Harivausa  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
witness,  who  was  then  required  to  speak  the  truth.  Where  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses  was  not  procurable  or  the  testimony  was 
conflicting  as  in  the  case  of  boundary  disputes,  reeouise  was  had 
to  ordeal.  Three  forms  of  ordeal  were  in  common  -use :  (a)  the 
gola-dip,  in  which  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  was  carried  in  the  hands  for 
a  certain  distance:  (6)  the  karai-dip,  in  which  the  hands  was 
plunged  into  burning  oil,  and  like  the  former  the  evidence  of  inno¬ 
cence  was  that  no  harm  resulted  ;  and  (c)  the  tardzu-ka-dip,  in 
which  the  person  undergoing  the  ordeal  was  weighed  against  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stones  which  were  carefully  sealed  and  deposited  in  6oms 
secure  place  and  again  weighed  the  next  morning,  and  if  the  per¬ 
son  undergoing  this  ordeal  proved  heavier  than  on  the  preceding 
evening,  his  innocence  was  considered  established.  Even  the  ma- 
hant  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Ram  Rai  at  Delira  had  to  submit  to 
the  karai-dip  ordeal  when  charged  with  murder,  aud  being  severely 
burned  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  judgment  was 
recorded  on  the  spot  and  witnessed  by  the  by-standers  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  successful  party,  whilst  the  other  was  mulcted  in  a 
heavy  fine  proportioned  more  to  his  means  than  the  importance  of 
the  case.  Panchayats  or  councils  of  arbitrators  were  frequently 
had  recourse  to,  especially  in  cases  of  disputed  inheritance  and  com¬ 
mercial  dealings,  and  these,  too,  were  frequently  disposed  of  by 
lot.  The  names  of  the  parties  were  written  on  slips  of  paper 
of  equal  size,  shape  and  material,  and  were  then  laid  before  an 
idol  in  a  temple;  the  priest  then  wept  in  aud  took  up  one  of 
the  papers,  and  the  name  recorded  therein  was  declared  successful. 
Many  matters  were  simply  decided  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  by 

1  Traill  in  Kupwon  Memoir,  S7.  *  Garhwil  rns  divided  into  three 

commands,  As.  Res.,  XI.,  499. 
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the  claimant  proceeding  to  some  well-known  temple  and  there 
swearing  by  the  idol  that  his  statement  was  the  true  one.  To  the 
present  day  several  temples  are  celebrated  in  this  respect. 

The  following  forms  of  ordeal  are  also  noted  by  Traill : — “  The 
lir-ka-dip,  in  which  the  person  remained  with  his  head  submerged 
in  water  while  another  ran  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot  and  bnck, 
was  sometimes  resorted  to.  The  Gorkh&li  governors  introduced 
another  mode  of  trial  by  water,  in  which  two  boys,  both  unable  to 
Bwim,  were  thrown  into  a  pond  of  water  and  the  longest  liver 
gained  the  cause.  Formerly  poison  was  in  very  particular  causes 
resorted  to  as  the  criterion  of  innocence ;  a  given  dose  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  root  was  administered,  and  the  party,  if  he  survived,  was 
absolved.  A  further  mode  of  appeal  to  the  interposition  of  the 
deity  was  placing  the  sum  of  money,  or  a  bit  of  earth  from  the 
land  in  dispute,  in  a  temple  before  the  idol;  one  of  the  parties 
volunteering  such  test,  then  with  imprecations  on  himself  if  false, 
took  up  the  article  in  question.  Supposing  no  death  to  occur 
within  six  months  in  his  immediate  family,  he  gained  his  cause  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  was  cast  in  the  event  of  being  visited  with  any 
great  calamity,  or  if  afilioted  with  severe  sickness  during  that 
period.” 

Treason  alone  as  a  rule  was  punished  by  death.  Murder  if 
„  ,  .  committed  by  a  Brahman  brought  a  sen- 

Panhhment.  /  ® 

tence  of  banishment  and  all  other  crimes 
were  visited  by  fines  and  confiscation.  The  wilful  destruction  of 
a  oow,  however,  or  the  infringement  of  caste  by  a  Dom,  such  as 
touching  the  pipe  ( hukka )  of  a  Brahman  or  Rajput,  were  also 
punishable  with  death.  Under  the  previous  governments  death 
was  inflicted  by  hanging  or  beheading,  but  the  Gorkhftlis  intro¬ 
duced  impaling  and  sometimes  put  their  convicts  to  death  with  the 
most  cruel  tortures.  Under  the  Chands,  executions  were  rare  and 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  Dorns,  but  under  the  GorkhAlis  they 
became  numerous  and  common.  Traill  writes: — 

••  In  petty  thefts,  restitution  and  fine  were  commonly  the  only  penalties 
Inflicted  ;  in  those  of  magnitude,  the  offender  was  sometimes  subjected  to  the  loss 
of  a  hand  or  of  his  nose.  Crimes  of  the  latter  description  have  ever,  in  these 
hills,  been  extremely  rare,  and  did  not  call  for  any  severe  enactment.  Acts  of 
omission  or  commission,  involving  temporary  deprivation  of  caste,  as  also  cases 
of  criminal  intercourse  between  parties  connected  within  the  degrees  of  affioit/ 
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prescriltel  b y  the  Hinda  law,  offered  legitimate  objects  of  flue.  Adultery  among 
the  lower  classes  was  punished  in  tho  mine  manner.  Where,  howerer,  the  husband 
was  of  rank  or  caste,  the  adulter**.'  was  commonly  put  to  death  and  the  adoltereas 
deprived  of  her  nose.  Hie  revenge  of  the  injury  was  on  these  occasions  left  to 
the  husband,  who  by  the  oustoms  of  the  oountry,  and  by  the  existing  principles  of 
honor  was  authorised  and  required  to  wash  off  the  stain  on  hla  nauw  by  the  blood 
of  the  offending  parties,  and  no  lapse  of  time  from  the  commission  or  discovery  of 
the  crime  proved  s  bar  to  the  exaction  of  this  revenge.  Convicts  were  occasion¬ 
ally  condemned  to  labor  on  the  private  lauds  of  the  Raja,  to  whom  they  itom  that 
period  became  hereditary  alaves.  Criminals  also  settling  at  a  royal  village  in  the 
Taral  called  Garhgion  received  a  free  pardon,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
offence.  In  oases  of  self-destruction,  the  Dearest  relations  of  the  suicide  were 
invariably  subjected  to  s  heavy  fine.  Tho  most  oppressive  branch  of  the  policy 
and  that  which  proved  the  moat  fruitful  sonree  of  judicial  revenue,  consisted 
in  the  prohibition?  Issued  under  the  Gorkhili  government  against  numerous 
acts,  the  greater  Part  of  which  were  in  themselves  perfectly  unobjectionable. 
The  infringement  of  these  orders  was  invariably  visited  with  flues  j  indeed  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  issued  with  such  view,  as  among  the  many 
ordinances  of  this  kind  it  may  be  suffleiont  to  specify  one  which  in  Gsrhwfll 
forbade  any  woman  from  aaceuding  on  the  top  of  a  house.  This  prohibition, 
though  apparently  ridiculous,  was  in  fact  a  very  serious  grievance :  a  part  of  the 
domestic  economy  nitherto  left  to  the  womea,  such  as  drying  grain,  clothes,  &o., 
is  performed  there,  and  firewood  and  provision  for  immediate  consumption 
aro  stored  in  the  aa  nc  place,  and  the  necessity  for  men  superintending  these 
operations,  by  withdrawing  them  from  their  labor  in  the  fields,  was  felt  as  a 
liardship.” 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  other  parts  of  upper 

„  ,  „  India  to  trace  the  circumstances  under 

Causes  of  the  Nepal  war. 

which  the  British  power  was  established 
in  these  hills.1  For  several  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Nepalese  war  in  1814,  the  Gorkhiillis  had  been  making  a  series  of 
petty  encroachments  on  the  British  territories  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya.  Most  of  these  aggressions  were  entirely  without  excuse, 
but  as  they  produced  no  worse  results  than  occasional  feeble 
remonstrances  on  our  part,  the  Gorkh&lis  persevered  in  the  same 

1  The  beet  account  published  of  the  war  with  Nepkl  is  that  by  Mr.  II.  T. 
Frinsep  in  his  “History  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India 
during  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  1813-93  "  Whilst 
acknowledging  its  value  we  must  mention  that  Frinsep’s  work  is  based  on  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  time,  and  that  as  the  following  sketch  is  drawn  from 
the  same  sources,  occasional  coincidence  of  expression  and  treatment  will  be 
observed  which  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  plagiarism.  The  greater  part,  though 
not  the  whole,  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  war  which  are  now  in  the  Kumaon 
Commissioner’s  office,  and  which  have  all  been  carefully  examined  and  collated, 
will  be  found  in  the  “  Papers  regarding  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  in  India,"  printed  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  in  1894.  My 
obligations  are  also  due  to  the  private  correspondence  of  Colonel  Gardner  lurina 
the  Kumaon  war,  which  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal. 
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systemon  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  most  important 
of  these  encroachments  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture 
with  the  Nepalese  Government  took  place  in  the  Butwal  parganah 
iu  the  Gorakhpur  district.  The  GorkhAlis  in  1804,  on  the  pretence 
that  this  parganah  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Raja  of  Palpa, 
whose  territories  in  the  hills  they  had  seized,  took  possession  of 
Butwal,  which  was  then  under  direct  British  management.  Beyond 
weak  remonstrances  and  still  worse  demands,  the  enforcement  of 
which  was  forgotten  or  avoided,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  Aggrea* 
sion  until  1812,  when  the  further  encroachments  of  the  GorkhAlis 
in  the  same  quarter  hud  become  so  flagrant  that  the  serious 
attention  of  our  Government  was  at  last  drawn  to  them.  The 
Gorkhalis  naturally  attributed  the  indifference  which  we  had 
hitherto  shown  to  fear,  or  at  least  to  a  disinclination  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  them,  and  consequently  refused  to  surrender  any 
of  their  acquisitions.  The  usual  negotiations  ensued  which  result¬ 
ed  in  nothing  that  could  be  held  in  the  slightest  degree  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  in  April,  1814,  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hastings, 
ordered  the  occupation  of  the  disputed  districts,  which  was  effected 
without  any  opposition. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  NepAlese  and  the  conduct 
Aggressions  in  Gorakh-  of  their  agents  which  were  held  sufficient  to 
par-  justify  the  declaration  of  war  are  described 

at  some  length  in  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  1st  November, 
1814  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  quote  from  it  those  parts  which  more 
nearly  concern  the  acts  of  the  Nep&lese  with  regard  to  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  proclamation  professes  to  make  known  to  the  powers 
in  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  British  the  causes  of  the  war — 

“in  the  full  conviction  that  tlie  exposition  will  establish  beyond  dispute 
the  extraordinary  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  British  Government,  and 
the  injustice,  violeuce  and  aggression  of  the  state  of  Nepal"  *  * 

*  *  *  While  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  has 

been  uniformly  regulated  in  its  relations  with  the  Nepalese  by  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  moderation,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  district  within  the  British  frontier,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  line  abovo  described,  in  which  the  Gorkhalis  have  not  usurped  and 
appropriated1  landB  forming  the  ascertained  dominions  of  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany.  Questions  originating  in  the  usurpations  of  the  Nepalese  have  arisen  In 

>  Auber  says  that  200  villages  had  beea  usurped  by  the  Gorkhalis  between 
1787  and  1812  :  I.,  601. 
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Punish,  Tirluit,  Siirun,  Gorakhpur,  and  Bareli,  aa  well  aa  in  the  protected  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Jumna  j  and  oaoh  case  uilgbt  be  appealed  to  In 
proof  of  the  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  Britiah  Government,  and  the 
aggressive  and  into  lent  spirit  of  the  Nepileae.” 

Two  instances  only  are  given  in  detail — namely,  those  which 
occurred  at  S4ran  and  in  Gorakhpur,  “  which  more  particularly 
demonstrate  the  systematic  design  of  the  Nephlese  to  encroach 
upon  the  acknowledged  possessions  of  the  Honourable  Company, 
and  have,  in  fact,  been  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war.”  We 
shall  here  refer  only  to  the  Gorakhpur  case.  The  whole  of 
Btitw&l  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  with  the  exception  alone  of 
the  town  of  Btitw&l,  was  held  by  the  Rajas  of  Palpa  from  the 
NawAb  Vazir  for  a  considerable  period  antecedent  to  the  treaty 
of  cession  in  1801,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Company  by  the 
schedule  thereunto  annexed.  A  settlement  was  made  of  these 
lands  by  the  Collector  of  Gorakhpur  with  the  Raja  of  P&lpa,  then 
a  prisoner  at  Kathm&ndu,  for  a  yearly  revenue  of  Rs.  32,000, 
without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  NepAl  darb&r.  So  it  re 
mained  until  1804,  when  the  Nep&lese  commenced  that  systema¬ 
tic  encroachment,  on  our  possessions  which  terminated  in  their 
occupation  of  nearly  the  whole  district  of  Biitwal.  The  NepAlese 
founded  their  claim  on  the  circumstance  that  the  lands  occupied 
by  them  had  formed  part  of  the  tardi  attached  to  the  hill  states 
of  Palpa,  Gaulmi,  Pyuth&na,  &c.,  which  they  had  conquered.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  these  lowlands  were  possessed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  hill  principalities,  yet  as  they  held  them  on  dependent 
tenures  from  the  Ourlh  da*-bdr,  whose  representative,  the  British; 
had  claimed  and  taken  possession  of  them  under  the  treaty  of 
1801,  the  Nepalese  could  have  had  no  other  lights  than  those  to 
which  they  succeeded  by  right  of  conquest.  They  actually,  at  first, 
accepted  this  position  and  proposed  to  hold  Butwal  in  farm,  to  which 
the  British  Government  did  not  think  proper  to  accede.  Remon¬ 
strances  and  discussions  followed,  with  frequent  interruptions  for 
several  years,  during  which  the  NepAlese  continued  to  avail  them- 
Belves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  extend  their  encroachments. 

At  length  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  Raja  of  NepAl  that 

commissioners  should  meet  and  decide  the 
Fruitless  negotiation*.  ,  .  ,  ,  n  „ 

respective  claims  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  NepAl  darbAr,  under  express  condition  that,  whatever  » 
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might  be  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  both  Governments  should 
abide  by  it.  Major  Bradshaw  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  and  after  much  delay  and  procrastination  on  the  part 
of  the  Nepalese  the  investigation  was  brought  to  a  close  and  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  the  lowlands  was  proved  by  the 
most  irrefragable  evidence,  both  oral  and  documentary.  The  Neptl- 
ese  commissioners,  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  this  evidence  and 
clearly  restrained  from  admitting  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  by  the  orders  of  their  Court,  pretended  that  they  were 
not  empowered  to  come  to  a  decision  and  referred  the  case  to 
their  own  darbAr  for  orders.  The  British  Government  commu¬ 
nicated  the  result  of  the  investigation  to  the  Raja  of  NepAl  and 
required  the  cession  of  the  disputed  territory,  but  were  met 
with  evasions  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  claims  that  had  already 
been  disposed  of,  and  in  this  state  the  question  necessarily  re¬ 
mained  until  the  cold  weather  of  1813-14.  The  S&ran  villages 
had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  when  Major 
Bradshaw  intimated  the  desire  of  his  Government  to  conclude  the 
investigations  which  had  already  taken  place  iu  reference  to  those 
villages,  the  NepAlese  commissioners  refused  to  meet  him  and, 
revoking  the  conditional  transfer  of  the  usurped  lands,  ordered 
that  Major  Bradshaw  should  instantly  leave  their  frontier  and 
immediately  returned  to  Nepal.  This  insulting  and  improvoked 
declaration  led  to  a  letter  to  the  Raja  of  Nepal  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  his  commissioners  and  claiming  the  full  renunciation 
of  the  disputed  lan4s  :  adding,  that  if  it  were  not  made  in  a  given 
time,  the  portions  of  those  lands  still  in  the  hands  of  the  NepAlese 
would  be  re-occupied  and  the  twenty-two  villages  in  SAran  which 
had  been  conditionally  transferred  to  the  British  Government  should 
be  declared  finally  re-annexed  to  the  Company’s  territories.  This 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  though  again  made,  no  answer 
was  received,  aud  in  April,  1814,  the  Butwal  lands  were  occupied 
by  a  British  force  without  any  opposition  from  the  Nepalese. 

The  administration  of  the  re-aunexed  tract  was  handed  over 
Butwal  re- occupied  by  *o  the  civil  officers,  who  were  soon  enabled 
the  Nepalese.  to  establish  their  authority  in  the  disputed 

lands.  The  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  shortly  rendered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  regular  troops  in  order  that  they- 
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might  not  be  exposed  to  the  malarious  fevers  which  occur  through¬ 
out  that  period  of  the  year.  The  defence  of  the  recovered  lands 
was,  therefore,  unavoidably  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  police 
levies,  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Nep&lese  leaving  no  ground 
for  apprehension,  especially  as  no  real  violence  had  been  used  in 
obliging  the  Nepalese  to  evacuate  the  district.  But  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  exbibitedby  them  in  their  conquests  to  the  west  of 
the  Kali  was  now  also  shown  in  their  re-occupation  of  Btitw&f. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  May,  1814,  the  principal  police, 
station  in  Butwal  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Nepalese  troops, 
headed  by  an  officer  of  that  Government  named  Manr&j  Faujddr, 
and  driven  oat  cf  Bdtwal  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  men  killed 
and  six  wounded.  Amongst  the  former  was  the  darogha)  or  prin¬ 
cipal  police  officer,  who  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  circum¬ 
stance  of  peculiar  barbarity,  in  the  presence  of  Manrdj  Faujddr, 
after  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner.  Another  police  guard  was 
subsequently  attacked  by  the  Nep&lese  troops  and  driven  out  with 
the  loss  of  several  persons  killed  and  wounded.  In  consequence 
of  the  impracticability  of  supporting  the  police  guards  by  sending 
troops  into  the  country  at  that  unhealthy  season,  it  became 
necessary  to  withdraw  them,  and  the  Nepdlese  were  then  enabled 
to  re-occupy  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory.  Notwithstanding 
this  atrocious  outrage,  which  nothing  short  of  unqualified  submis¬ 
sion  and  atonement  could  condone,  the  British  Government  con¬ 
sidered  it  right  to  address  the  Baja  of  Nep&l  once  more  and 
explain  what  the  consequences  must  be  unless  he  disavowed  the  acta 
of  his  officers  and  punished  the  murderers  of  the  British  officials 
This  letter  received  an  answer  wholly  evasive  and  even  implying 
menace.  The  reply  was  accepted  as  it  was  i n tended  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  in  November,  1814,  the  formal  proclamation  was  issued 
from  which  the  above  account  of  the  causes  of  the  war  has  been 
taken.  Between  May  and  November,  “  the  Nep&lese  with  a  base¬ 
ness  and  barbarity  peculiar  to  themselves  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  troops  and  the  subjects  of  the  Company  on  the  borders  of  S&ron 
by  poisoning  the  waters  of  wells  and  tanks  in  a  tract  of  consider¬ 
able  extent.  The  fortunate  discovery  of  this  attempt  baffled  the 
infamous  design  and  placed  incontrovertible  proof  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government.”  We  shall  now  touch  briefly 
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on  the  operations  of  the  war  where  they  do  not  immediately 
concern  us  and  give  all  necessary  details  for  the  campaign  in  the 
Don  and  Kumaon. 

Having  determined  on  war,  no  time  was  lost  in  preparation  and 
Opening  operations  of  it  was  resolved  that  the  NepAlese  should  be 
the  war.  attacked  simultaneously  from  several  points. 

In.  Bah  fir,  a  force  of  about  8,000  men  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major-Qeneral  Marley,  who  was  ordered  to  march 
on  Kathm&ndu,  the  Nep&lebe  capital.  In  Gorakhpur,  a  force  of 
4,000  men  was  entrusted  to  Major-General  J.  3.  Wood  and  to  Major- 
General  Gillespie,  and  a  force  of  About  3,500  men  was  assigned 
the  task  of  reducing  Debra  Dfin,  whilst  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Gorkh&li  territories,  Major-General  Ochterlony  with  6,000  men  was 
to  attaok  the  enemy’s  position  j  between  the  Sallaj  and  the  Jumna. 
We  over  the  events  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  of  attack  and  the  more  will¬ 
ingly  as  the  “  operations  of  Generals  Wood  and  Marley  were  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful,  betraying  a  'tirelessness,  timidity  and  want  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  happily  seldom  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  army.  The  former,  though  his  force  was  beyond  doubt 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
attempted  little  beyond  defensive  measures,  and  in  what  little  he 
did  attempt  of  a  more  active  nature  he  failed.  General  Marley, 
whose  division  had  now  been  raised  to  13,000  men,  a  force 
(as  Professor  Wilson1  says)  more  than  adequate  to  encounter 
the  whole  Gorkh&li  army,  even  if  its  numbers  had  approximated 
to  the  exaggerated  estimates  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by 
vague  report  and  loose  computation,  after  two  carious  disasters  and 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  and  two  guns,  ended,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  by  shamefully  abandoning  his  army,  not  only 
without  giving  any  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  but  without 
making  any  arrangements  for  the  command  of  the  troops  on  his 
departure*  It  was  fortunate  for  the  honor  of  our  arms  that  Gene¬ 
rals  Gillespie  and  Ochterlony  were  men  of  a  different  stamp,  though 
even  here  the 'latter  alone  Bhowed  that  he  possessed  the  true  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  great  commander.” 

» It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Nepalese  had  at  this  time  more  than  4,000  or  5,000 
mnr>  to  oppose  General  Marie/ *s  division.  *  Prinsep,  I.,  139. 
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The  operations  of  General  Gillespie  were  most  unfortunate,  but 

they  were  not  disgraceful,  for  he  showed 

Invasion  of  the  Dtin.  ,  ,  ,  , 

himself  to  be  at  least  a  brave  and  zealous 
soldier.  His  instructions  were  to  enter  the  Dun  and  having  re¬ 
duced  the  forts  in  the  valley  either  to  proceed  eastwards  and*  rescue 
Srinagar  from  the  hands  of  the  forces  under  Amar  Singh  Th4pa 
or  to  proceed  westwards  and  take  Nahan,  then  held  by  Ranjor 
Singh  Tb&pa,  and  so  separate  the  GorkhAli  forces.  The  force1  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Dftn  left  Sah&ranpur,  under  the  command  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Mawby  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  on  the  19th  October 
1814.  One  column  under  Colonel  Carpenter  advanced  by  the 
Timli  pass,  whilst  the  main  body  entered  the  valley  by  the. Mohan 
pass  and  united  at  Dehra  on  the  24th  October.  The  Gorkh41is 
held  the  small  fort  of  Kalanga  or  N41ap4ni  situate  on  the  highest 
point  of  a  low  spur  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Debra. 
The  hill  itself  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high  and 
is  very  steep  except  towards  the  south  where  the  fort  was  built, 
and  was  then  as  now  covered  with  a  jungle  of  tdl  trees.  The 
table-land  on  the  top  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  was  protected  by  an  irregular  fortification,  following  the  form 
of  the  ground  and  still  incomplete,  but  the  garrison  were  busily 
engaged  in  raising  and  strengthening  it.1;  There  were  only  some 
three  or  four  hundred  of  the  regular  troops  of  Nep4t  present  under 
the  command  of  Balbhadra  Singh  Th4pa,  nephew  of  Amar  Singh, 
who  commanded  in  Garhw41.  Colonel  Mawby  sent  a  messenger 
tne  same  night  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  it  found 
Balbhadra  Singh  at  midnight  enjoying  a  well-earned  repose.  The 
Gorkh41i  commander  read  the  letter  aud  tore  it  up,  vouchsafing  no 
other  answer  than  that  “it  was  not  customary  to  receive  or  answer 
letters  at  such  unseasonable  hours:  but  he  seat  bis  sal4m  to  the 
English  sardar  assuring  him  that  he  would  soon  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  camp."  Colonel  Mawby  thought  next  day  to  punish 
this  insolent  barbarian,  and  mounting  a  couple  of  6-pounders  and 
two  howitzers  on  elephants  proceeded  to  take  the  fort  by  assault. 

1  The  troops  employed  were : — 

Artillery  847  men  :  Her  Majesty's  63rd  (or  Shropshire)  Regiment  786  men  ; 
t-8th,  l-7th  and  l-17th  Native  Infantry,  8,348  men  and  133  pioneers;  totel  3,613 
men  with  two  18-pounders  eight  «-ponnders,  and  four  howitzers.  •  Mr.  J. 

B.  Fraser's  valuable  “  Journal  of  a  tour  through  part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Hin'i&ls  mountains  and  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges.”  London, 
1383,  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  Dan  campaigu,  pp.  1 3,  27. 
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Bat  a  few  rounds  were  fired  when  the  task  was  given  up  as  im¬ 
practicable  and  the  British  force  returned  to  Dehra  with  less  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  enemy  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  them.  On  the  26th,  General  Gillespie  joined  and  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  force.  A  more  careful  reconnoissance  was  made  and 
orders  at  once  followed  for  au  assault,  the  preparations  for  which 
show  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mawby.  Fascines  and  gabions  were  prepared  beforehand  and  all 
the  howitzers  and  12-pounders  and  half  the  6-pounders  we*e  sent 
en  elephants  to  the  table-land,  which  was  occupied  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  Batteries  were  at  once  prepared  for  the  guns,  and  four  sepa¬ 
rate  storming  parties'  were  ordered  to  be  ready  for  the  assault, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  morning'  of  the  31st  October.  The  enemy 
had  done  everything  possible  with  the  men  and  materials  at  his 
disposal.  The  wall,  although  not  yet  complete,  was  raised  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  render  its  escalade  without  ladders  practically  impossi¬ 
ble.  Gaps  were  filled  up  with  stones,  stockades  were  erected  aioDg 
the  lines  of  approach,  and  at  a  wicket  open, but  cross- barred,  a  gun 
was  placed  which  enfiladed  the  principal  side  of  attack.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  guns  played  on  the  fort  for  some  time,  hnt  did  little  execution, 
and  **  this,  perhaps/’ writes  Fraser,  uniting  with  the  eagerness  of 
a  sanguine  temper,  induced  General  Gillespie  to  give  the  signal  for 
assault  some  hours  sooner  than  it  was  intended.”  The  consequence 
was  that  three  out  of  the  four  columns  t6ok  no  part  in  the  attack, 
and  the  column  under  Colonel  Carpenter  with  the  reserve  under 
Colonel  Ludlow  had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  "fighting. 

The  assault  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  the  stock - 

Flr*t  attack  on  Kaian-  ades  were  oasiIy  carried,  but  on  approaching 
B*-  the  walls  the  British  suffered  severely  in 

both  officers  and  men.  No  ladders  were  forthcoming  for  a  tisie,  and 
the  first  applying  them  v/as  Lieutenant  Ellis  of  the  Pioneers,  who 
was  shot  dead  in  the  attempt.  The  obstacles  were  then  found  to 
be  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat 
under  shelter  of  a  village  in  the  rear.  The  General  then  led  in 
person  three  fresh  companies  of  the  53rd  Regiment  and  had  barely 

*The  attacking  party  was  formed  into  four  columns  and  a  reserve  :  I.  (a) 
Colonel  Carpenter  with  611  men;  (b)  Captain  Fast  with  863  men;  (c)  Major 
Kelly  with  641  men  ;  (d)  Captain  Campbell  with  883  men,  and  the  reserve  of  93» 
men  under  Colonel  Ludlow.  These  were  all  to  ascend,  on  a  gun  being  fired,  from 
different  points  aud  so  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
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reaobed  a  apot  in  front  of  the  wicket,  "  where,  as  he  was  cheering 
on  bis  men,  waving  his  hat  iu  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other, 
he  received  a  shot  through  the  heart  and  fell  dead  on  the  apot. 
His  aide-de-camp  O'Hara  was  killed  beside  him  and  many  other 
officers  were  wouuded.”  Colonel  Carpenter,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  on  the  death  of  General  Gillespie,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retreat  Jto  Debra  and  there  wait  for  further  reinforcements.  T)  e 
gun  at  the  wicket  did  much  damage  to  the  attacking  party,  a  id 
“  when  the  reserve  advanced  and  got  within  the  line  it  defended, 
the  first  discharge  brought  down  the  whole  front  l:ne,  killing  seven 
and  wodnding  eleven.  Several  persons  penetrated  to  this  very 
wicket,  but,  unsupported,  could  produce  no  effect.  A  very  heavy 
fire  was  kept  up  from  the  walls  by  the  garrison  and  showers  of 
arrows  and  of  stones  were  discharged  at  the  assailants,  and  many 
severe  wounds  were  received  from  stones  which  they  threw  very 
dexterously  :  the  women  Were  seen  occupied  in  throwing  them, 
regardless  of  exposure.”  Five  officers  were  killed  and  fifteen 
were  wounded,  of  whom  several  died  subsequently  of  the  in¬ 
juries  then  received  :  27  non-commissioncd  officers  and  men  were 
killed  and  213  were  wounded.  Out  of  a  detachment  of  100  dis¬ 
mounted  meo  of  the  8th  Light  Dragoons  (now  the  8th  Hussars), 
the  General’s  old  corps,  four  men  were  killed  and  fifty  were 
wounded.  So  ended  the  first  memorable  assault  on  the  petty  fort 
of  Ralan^a. 

It  was  not  until  the  24th  November  that  the  arrival  of  a  siege 
oecond  attack  on  Ka-  battery  from  Delhi  enabled  the  British  to 
,an*a-  resume  the  attack  ou  Kalanga.  On  the 

following  day  active  operations  jecoimnenced  and  batteries  were 
erected  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  wall  of  the  Gorkhafi 
fort,  and  by  the  27th,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected  almost 
without  any  loss,  though  the  enemy  kept  up  a  warm  aud  well- 
directed  fire.  Shells  had  been  used  with  great  effect  and  a  sally 
of  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  everything 
promised  well  for  the  assault.  The  storming  party  was  led  by 
Major  W.  Ingleby  of  the  53rd  Regiment  and  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  that  regiment  and  all  the  grenadiers  of  the  detach¬ 
ment.  “  They  advanced  to  the  breach  and  dtood  for  two  hours 
exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  garrison  which  caused  the 
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Iom  of  many  officers  and  men :  but  after  every  exertion  on  the 
part  of  their  officers  and  the  fall  of  many  in  leading  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  push  them  forward  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  that  were 
opposed  to  them,  without  any  success,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  order  a  retreat,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  batteries.”  The 
Gorkhilis  made  a  gallant  and  desperate  defence,  standing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  breach  whilst  using  every  missile  that  came  to  hand, 
balls,  arrows  and  stones.  The  British  advanced  in  a  cool  and 
self-possessed  manner ;  a  few  got  to  the  crest  of  the  breach  and 
fell  there,  but  the  majority  remained  below  exposed  to  a  murder¬ 
ous  fire.  “  No  one  turned  to  fly,  but  none  went  onwards  ;  they 
stood  to  be  slaughtered,  whilst  their  officers  exposed  themselves 
most  gallantly  and  unreservedly.”  Lieutenant  Harington  of  the 
53rd  fell  in  the  breach  leading  on  his  men,  and  Lieutenant  Lux- 
ford  of  the  Horse  Artillery  was  killed  whilst  training  his  gun  on  the 
defenders  of  the  breach.  The  official  returns  show  three  officers 
killed  and  eight  wounded,  and  38  men  killed  and  440  wounded 
and  missing  during  the  attack.  Thus  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  first  attaok  were  repeated,  and  it  was  only  now  discovered  that 
there  was  no  water  within  the  fort,  &nd  that  the  besieged  were 
obliged  to  supply  themselves  from  a  spring  at  some  distance  from 
the  walla  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  cut  off  the  water, 
and  the  fire  from  the  batteries  recommenced  the  next  Jay,  doing 
great  damage  from  the  unprotected  state  of  the  garrison  and  the 
shattered  condition  of  their  defences.  On  the  night  of  the  30th 
November,  only  three  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  equally  feasible  a  month  earlier,  had  they  been 
adopted,  Balbhadra  Th&pa  with  seventy  men,  all  that  remained 
of  his  garrison,  evacuated  Kalanga.  The  Gorkhalis  cut  their  way 
through  the  chain  of  posts  placed  to  intercept  them,  and  escaped 
to  a  neighbouring  hill  closely  pursued  by  Colonel  Ludlow.  Of 
the  condition  of  the  fort  Mr.  Fraser  writes  : — 

**  At  three  o’clock  that  morning,  Major  Kelly  entered  and  took  possession 
of  the  fort :  and  there  indeed  the  deeper  ate  courage  and  bloody  resistance  they 
had  opposed  to  means  bo  overwhelming  were  mournfully  and  horribly  apparent. 
The  whole  ares  of  the  fort  was  a  slaaghter-house,  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  the  wounded  and  the  dissevered  limbs  of  those  who  bad  been  tom 
to  pieces  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells  ;  those  who  yet  lived  piteously  calling  oat 
for  water,  of  which  they  had  not  tasted  for  days.  The  stench  from  the  place 
was  dreadful.  Many  of  the  bodies  of  those  that  bad  been  early  killed  had  been 
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Insufficiently  Interred  :  and  our  officers  found  iu  the  ruina  the  remalna  and  the 
clothes  of  several  thus  incompletely  covered  starting  Into  view.  One  chief  was 
thus  foun  I  out,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  attempt,  and  had  received  this 
wretched  semi  aepulture.  The  bodies  of  aeveral  women,  killed  by  shot  or  shells, 
were  discovered  ;  and  even  chilJreir  mangled,  and  yet  alive,  by  the  same  ruth¬ 
less  engines.  One  woman,  who  had  lost  her  leg.  was  found  and  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Where  ahe  recovered  ;  a  young  child  was  picked  up,  who  had  been 
shot  by  a  musket  ball  through  both  his  thighs,  and  who  also  perfectly  ro- 
covered  *,  and  there  was  also  a  fine  boy  of  only  three  or  four  yean  old,  whose 
father,  a  snbabdir,  had  been  killed,  and  who  was  left  in  the  fort  when  it  was 
evacuated  j  he  waa  unhurt  and  waa  taken  care  of.  Upwards  of  ninety  dead  bodies 
were  burnt  by  our  native  troops  ;  and  about  an  equal  number  of  wounded  were 
sent  to  the  hospital  and  carefully  treated  :  several  prisoners  also  were  taken. 

The  determined  roeolntion  of  the  email  party  which  held  this  small  poet 
for  more  than  a  month,  against  so  comparatively  large  a  force,  moat  surely 
wring  admiration  from  every  voloe,  especially  when  the  horrors  of  the  latter 
portion  of  thie  time  are  considered  ;  the  dismal  spectacle  of  their  slaughtered 
comrades,  the  sufTeringt  of  their  women  end  children  thus  Immured  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  hopelessness  of  relief,  which  destroyed  any  other  motive  foe 
the  obstinate  defence  they  mede,  than  that  resulting  from  aliigh  sense  of  duty, 
supported  by  unsubdued  courage.  This  and  a  generous  spirit  of  ccortasy 
towards  their  enemy,  oertalnly  marked  the  character  of  the  garrison  of  KaJanga, 
during  the  period  ol  its  siege.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  Gorkhills  may 
have  been  found  in  other  quarters,  there  was  here  no  cruelty  to  wounded  or  to 
prisoners  ;  no  poisoned  arrows  were  nsed,  no  wells  or  waters  were  poisoned  j  no 
ranoorona  spirit  of  revenge  seemed  to  animate  them:  they  fought  os  in  fair 
conflict  like  men,  and,  in  the  Intervale  of  actual  oombat,  showed  ne  a  liberal 
courtesy  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  people.  So  far  from  insulting  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  wotmded,  they  permitted  them  to  lie  untouched  till  carried  away , 
and  none  were  stripped,  as  Is  too  universally  the  case.  Hie  confidence  they 
exhibited  in  the  British  officers  was  certainly  flattering :  they  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained  surgical  aid ;  and  on  one  occasion  this  gave  riae  to  a  singular  and  Interest¬ 
ing  scene :  While  the  batteries  were  playing  a  man  waa  perceived  on  the 
breach,  advancing  and  waving  hie  hand.  The  guns  ceased  firing  for  s  while, 
and  the  man  came  into  the  batteries  :  he  proved  to  be  a  Gorkha,  whose  lower 
jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  who  came  thus  frankly  to  solicit 
assistance  from  hie  enemy.  It  is  mmeoeasary  to  sdd  that  it  was  instantly 
afforded ;  and,  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  signified  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  corps  to  combat  ns  again  :  exhibiting  thus,  through  the  whole,  a  strong 
sense  of  the  value  of  generosity  and  oonrtcsy  in  warfare,  and  also  of  his  duty 
to  his  oountry,  separating  completely  in  his  own  mind  private  and 
feelings  from  each  other,  and  his  frank  confidence  in  the  individuals  of  our 
notion,  from  the  duty  he  owed  his  own,  to  fight  against  os  oollectlve|y.M 

The  seventy  men  who  escaped  from  tbe  fort  were  soon  after 

From  the  fall  of  Kaianga  joined  by  some  three  hundred  others 
to  the  invasion  of  Kumaon.  wb0  bad  been  seen  hovering  about  the 
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neighbourhood  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  into  the  fort.  Major 
Ludlow  wm  sent  after  these  with  some  four  hundred  of  our  troops 
and  succeeded  in  attacking  their  camp  by  night  and  dispersing  them 
with  the  loss  of  over  fifty  killed.  The  British  loss  here  consisted 
of  but  two  officers  and  fifteen  men  wounded.  In  the  meantime 
Colonel  Carpenter  had  taken  measures  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  hills  at  Kdlsi  and  sent  Captain  Fast  with  a  detachment  to 
occupy  some  positions  above  that  town,  which  resulted  in  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  fort  of  Bairat  on  the  4th  December.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  troops  marched  through  the  Timli  pass  on  their  way 
to  Ndhan,  to  join  the  force  under  Major-General  Martindell.1 
Balbhadra  Th&pa  with  the  remains  of  his  party  threw  himself  into 
the  fort  of  Jauntgarh8  and  defended  himself  successfully  against  a 
force  despatched  against  him  under  Major  Baldock.  He  subse¬ 
quently  joined  the  Gorkhdli  force  at  Jaithak,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  that  place  entered  the  Sikh  service,  where  he  and  all  his  followers 

1  The,  fort  of  Katanga  was  razed  to  the  ground  before  the  troops  left  and  now 
but  a  alight  unevenness  in  the  ground  marks  the  spot  where  the  great  fight  took 
place  Two  small  monuments  have  been  erected,  one  in  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Hollo 
Gillespie  and  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  died  there, 
and  the  other  in  memory  of  Bulbhanra  Thapa  and  the  gallant  Gorkhal  1  defenders  of 
the  fort.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  as  given  by  Mr  Williams: — 

I. 


West  side. 

To  the  memory  of 

Major-General  Sir  Robert  Hollo  Gilles¬ 
pie,  K.C  B. 

Lieut  O’llam,  6th  N.  I. 

Lieut.  Gosling  Light  Battalion. 

Ensign  Fothergili,  17th  N.  I. 

Ensign  Ellis,  Pioneers,  killed  on  the  3 1st 
October,  1814. 

Captain  Can  poell,  6th  N.  I. 

Lient.  Luxford,  Horse  Artillery. 

Lieut.  Harington,  H.  M  63rd  Uegt. 

Lieut.  Cunningham,  13th  N.  I.,  killed 
on  the  27th  November 

And  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  fell  at  the  assault. 


West  side. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  above 
this  tomb  stood  the  fort  of  Kalanga. 
After  two  assaults  on  the  3ist  October 
and  27th  November  it  was  captured 
by  the  British  troops  on  the  30th  No¬ 
vember,  1814,  and  completely  razed  to 
the  ground. 

1  Two  petty  officers  who  sought  I 
executed  there  by  orders  of  Balbhadra. 


East  side. 

Troops  engaged 

Detachments  horse  and  foot  artillery. 

100  men  of  the  8th  Royal  Irish  Light 
Dragoons  who  were  dismounted  ami 
led  to  the  assault  by  Sir  R.  B.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  I).  M  63rd  Regiment. 

6  Light  Companies  from  corps  in 
Meerut. 

1st  Battalion,  6th  N.  I. 

Ditto  7th  do. 

Ditto  i.'th  do. 

Ditto  17th  do. 

7th  Native  Cavalry,  one  Rissalah  of  Skin¬ 
ner’s  Horse. 


East  side. 

This  is  inscribed  ns  a  tribute  of  respect 
for  our  gallant  adversary. 

Bulbndder,  commander  of  the  fort,  and 
his  brave  Gurkhas,  who  were  after¬ 
wards,  while  in  the  service  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  shot  down  in  their  ranks  to  the 
last  man  by  Afghan  artillery. 

desert  to  the  British  at  Jauntgarh  were 
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perished  in  4  war  with  the  Afghfaa.  The  DAn  force  together 
with  that  under  General  Martindell  were  ordered  to  attack  MAkan, 
where  Ratijor  Singh,  the  son  of  Amar  Singh  Thapa,  still  held 
out  with  more  than  two  thousand  men  to  support  him.  On  the 
24th  December,  Nahan  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  the 
Gorkhalis  retiring  on  our  approach  to  Jaithak,  a  fort  and  strong 
position  a  little  to  the  north,  1,000  feet  above  the  town  and  nearly 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fort  was  attacked  without  loss 
of  time,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  tho  British  troops  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  between  four  aad  fire  hundred  men,  so  that  General 
Martindell  attempted  no  active  operations  for  nearly  three  months. 
After  this  succession  of  reverses  on  many  points  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  to  record  the  proceedings  of  a  very  different  com¬ 
mander.  At  the  end  of  October,  1814,  General  Ochterlpny  with 
about  six  thousand  men  entered  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Satlaj,  with  the  view  of  dislodging  the  Gorkhalis  from  the 
strong  positions  which  they  held  between  Bil&spur  on  that  river 
and  the  outer  hills  above  the  Pinjor  D6n.  The  enemy’6  force 
consisted  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  was  commanded  by 
Amar  Singh  Thapa,  the  mosts  kilful  of  all  the  Gorkhali  officer's 
and  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  former  wars  of  his 
nation.  Among  the  numerous  posts  in  the  possession  of  the  Gor- 
kbAlis,  the  most  important  were  Ramgarh  and  Malaun.  General 
Ochterlony  soon  discovered  the  character  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  that  it  was  not  by  hard  fighting  that 
his  sepoys  would  bo  able  to  beat  the  Gorkh&lis.  The  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January  were  occupied  by  a  series 
of  movements,  by  which  General  Ochterlony,  without  exposing 
his  troops  to  any  dangerous  adventures,  forced  Amar  Singh  to 
abandon  most  of  his  positions  and  to  concentrate  his  forces  round 
Malaun. 

Having  reached  this  period  of  the  war  we  must  speak  of  the 
evpnts  which  were  happening  in  Kumaon,  and  with  v  hich  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned.  Lord  Hastings,  in  October,  1814, 
had  received  information  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  Bam 
SAh,  the  governor  of  Kumaon,  being  disgusted  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  ThApa  party,  which  at  this  time  exercised  the  chief 
authority  in  NepAl,  would  not  be  disinclined  to  assist  the  views  of 
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the  British  Government  and  to  deliver  up  his  charge  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Gardner  aent  to-  Accordingly,  early  in  November,  Mr.  0.  T. 
wards  Kumaon.  Metcalfe,  Resident  at  Dehli,  received  orders 

to  send  his  second  assistant,  the  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner  of  the  Ben¬ 
gal  Civil  Service,  to  Moradabad,  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
Bam  Suh  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  opinion  that  had  beeu 
formed  of  his  disaffection  to  the  existing  Government  of  Nep&l 
was  well  founded.  The  extensive  line  of  frontier  against  which  it 
was  necessary  to  direct  our  operations,  as  well  as  the  threatening 
attitude  of  other  states,  made  it  impossible  to  send  a  force  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops  to  support  Mr.  Gardner’s  negotiations.  This  difficulty 
augmented  the  importance  of  a  pacific  arrangement  with  Bam 
SAh  and  his  brother,  but  at  the  same  time  to  attain  this  object  it 
was  necessary  to  possess  the  means  of  occupying  Kumaon,  should 
Bam  SAh  agree  to  espouse  our  cause  as  well  to  give  colour  to  his 
secession  as  to  protect  out  interests  in  Kumaon  itself.  It  ww, 
therefore,  intended  that  Major-General  Gillespie  should  send  a  foroe 
towards  Kumaon  which  aided  by  a  body  of  irregulars  might  be 
sufficient  to  hold  the  district  with  the  concurrence  of  Bam  SAh 
and  overawe  any  part  of  the  Gorkh&li  forces  which  might  not 
adhere  to  the  arrangements  made.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  was  instructed1  that  his  first  duty  was  to  ascertain  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Bam  Sah,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  might 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  trading 
agencies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Both  Bam  Sah  and  his  brother 
Hastidal,  since  their  exclusion  from  public  affairs,  had  turned  all 
their  attention  towards  commercial  operations  and  now  held  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  passing  through  Chilkiya  and  Barmdeo 
which  brought  them  in  a  considerable  revenue.  At  the  same  time 
the  Company’s  factory  at  KAshipur,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Rutherford  as  trading  agent,  kept  up  a  continual  connection 
with  the  hills,  where  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  was  raised  and 
prepared,  on  a  system  of  advances,  for  the  Company’s  investment. 


Should  the  inquiries  regarding  the  views  and  dispositions 

re.ol.ed  od.  of  Bam  ^  be  8uch  "  to  ^courage  the 
attempt  to  open  up  a  direct  negotiation 
with  him,  Mr.  Gardner  was  instructed  that,  though  it  was  first 


1  G.  I.  to  C.  J.  Metcalfe,  S3rd  October,  1814. 
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contemplated  to  provide  for  Bam  Suh  by  establishing  him  in  the 
independent  occupation  of  Kumaon  with  his  brother  in  Doti,  it 
waa  now  resolved  eventually  to  annex  Kumaon  to  the  Company’s 
territory  "  as  a  part  of  the  compensation1  which  tbe  British 
Government  were  entitled  to  demand  for  the  expense  of  a  war 
produced  solely  by  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy.”  Under 
this  view  of  the  case  Mr.  Gardner  waa  limited  to  the  offer  of  a 
jdgir  either  in  Kumaon  itself  or  in  some  other  quarter,  with 
suitable  provision  for  the  relatives  and  dependents  of  Bam  S6h 
and  his  family  proportional  to  the  emoluments  then  enjoyed 
by  them  as  well  from  their  offices  as  from  the  profits  of  trade, 
but  that  it  was  desirable  to  reserve  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  Government  the  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be 
made,  giving  in  the  first  instance  a  general  assurance  only  of 
protection  and  an  honourable  maintenance.  With  regard  to  LAI 
Singh  it  was  decided  that  any  attempt  to  restore  him  to  tbe 
possessions  temporarily  held  by  his  family  would  be  obnoxious 
to  the  people  in  general,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
brother  obtained  the  chief  authority  in  Kumaon  deprived  him  of 
that  consideration  which  the  Government  was  disposed  to  show 
to  the  surviving  representatives  of  the  families  formerly  reigning 
in  the  principalities  in  the  hills.  Mr.  Gardner  was,  therefore, 
authorised  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  L41  Singh  from  interfering  in  Kumaon  affairs;  and  should 
necessity  arise,  KumaoD  was  to  be  occupied  by  force  of  arms  in 
the  interests  of  tbe  British  Government  alone.  Moreover,  had 
the  British  desired  to  restore  a  member  of  the  ancient  house, 
there  existed  at  this  time  in  Farewa,  in-  parganah  Kota,  direct 
legal  descendants  of  Lachbmi  Cband,  son  of  Rndra  Chand,  and 
in  Jiba,  a  village  in  parganah  Sor,  direct  and  legal  descendants  of 
Kaly&n  Chand,  besides  many  spurious  descendants  of  Rudra 
Chand.  There  were  also  descendants  of  the  daughter  of  Dip 
Cband  who  married  Subkaran,  son  of  Jodha  Singh  Katehiri,  any 
of  whom,  if  it  was  thought  desirable,  would  have  been  preferable 

1  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  principal  motive  for  retaining  Kumaon 
waa  the  better  means  it  possessed  for  communication  with  Tibet  and  opening  up 
a  trade  with  Western  China,  an  object  as  eagerly  sought  after  then  as  the  Central 
Asian  trade  was  of  late  years,  aad  with  as  little  practical  rosult.  Notes  br 
W.  Fraser,  Moorcroft,  Raper,  Hearsey  and  Rutherford  on  the  state  of  Garhwal 
and  Kumaon  accompanied  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Gardner. 
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to  L41  Singh,  a  junior  member  of  an  usurping  family,  as  Raja, 
or  even  to  Bam  S6h  himself  as  farmer,  as  was  first  in¬ 
tended.1 


The  unfortunate  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Fah&r  and 

Invasion  ol  Kumaon  Gorakhpur  and  the  disasters  that  had 
determined  on.  occurred  at  Nalapdni  made  Lord  Hastings, 

ahont  two  months  after  Mr.  Gardner’s  appointment,  still  more 
anxious  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Kumaon.  This  was  the  more 
desirable  as  it  had  now  become  impossible  to  divert  a  portion 
of  the  Dun  force  towards  Srinagar,  an  operation  which  would 
have  to  some  extent  answered  the  purposes  expected  to  be 
gained  by  a  direct  attack  upon  Kumaon.  It  was  known  that 
Kumaon  and  the  adjoining  provinces  had  been  nearly  drained 
of  troops  in  order  :>  supply  the  urgent  calls  of  the  Gorkh&lis 
both  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  notorious  hatred  which  the 
people  of  the  country  felt  towards  their  Gorkhdli  rulers  promised 
to  afford  us  important  assistance  in  any  efforts  which  we  might 
make  in  this^quarter.  Not  only  was  Kumaon  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Gorkhali  territories  west  of  the  Kali,  but  it  derived  at 
this  time  a  special  importance  from  the  faot  that  tht\  ugh  it  all 
the  communications  had  to  be  carried  on  which  passed  between 
the  Nepal  Government  and  their  armies  beyond  the  Ganges.  For 
as  the  Gorkhalis  held  no  possessions  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  this  was  the  sole  route  that  remained  open  to 
them. 


1  Government  to  Hon'ble  E.  Gardner,  22ml  November,  1814.  "  For  yearn 
the  family  of  Mohan  Singh  by  the  aid  of  their  itohilla  levies  end  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  murder  of  their  opponents  held  the  nominal  possession  of 
Almora.  Since  then  the  Gorkhalis  had  for  qnaiter  of  a  century  occupied  the 
country,  so  that  no  shadow  of  moral  or  even  sentimental  right  can  have  vested  in 
Lai  Singh,  who  was  himself  personally  obnoxious  to  the  people.”  Subsequently 
(22nd  November,  6lh  December,  1814)  Mr.  Gardner  reported  that  there  w»a 
not  the  least  apprehension  that  Lai  Singh  could  in  any  way  interfere  in 
Knmnon  affairs,  and  in  reply  he  was  directed  "to  avoid  any  step  which  might  be 
construed  Into  an  encouragement  of  Lil  Singh’s  pretensions  to  Kumaon” 
(Government,  dated  14th  December,  ISM  :  25th  Januaiy,  18  16).  On  offering 
his  services  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  KumaoD,  ho  was  peremptorily  told  that 
he  was  not  required.  Pari  4b  Singh,  his  grand-nephew,  claimed  the  zamind4ri  of 
Kumaou  when  it  was  ahown  that  the  proprietary  right  and  sovereign  right 
were  vested  in  the  tame  individual,  and  were  wrested  from  the  former 
Rajns  by  the  Gorkh41is  and  afterwards  from  the  Gorkhalis  by  the  British,  and 
consequently  the  usurping  family  of  Mohan  Cband  could  have  no  claim  (to 
Government,  dated  13th  August,  1820,  and  28th  April,  1821,  and  frout  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  86th  May,  1821).  A  similar  reply  was  given  to'Partib  Singh's 
claim  to  the  zenundari  of  the  Tarii  (Board  to  Governor-General  in  Council, 
4th  May,  182],  No.  36). 
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It  wad  consequently  decided  in  December  1814,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  with  Bam  SAh,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  wrest  Kuraaon  from  the  NepAiese,  and 
Lord  Hastings  formally  declared  his  determination,  in  case  the 
projected  operations  should  prove  successful,  permanently  to  annex 
the  province  to  the  British  dominions.1  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gard¬ 
ner  and  Captain  Hearsey 8  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Ma- 
ritha  army,  and  the  first  of  whom  was  at  this  time  in  command 
of  a  body  of  irregular  horse  employed  in  police  duties,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  raise  a  force  of  Rohillas  for  the  attack  on  Kumaon. 
Captain  Hearsey  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Gardner,  and  both  these  officers  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out 
their  instructions  under  the  general  control  of  the  Honourable  E. 
Gardner,  who  was  appointed  Agent  to  the  Governor-General.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January  1815  preparations  were  actively  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Rohilkhand  for  the  projected  attack  on  Kumaon  ;  Mr. 
E.  Gardner  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  having  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kashipur  in  the  Moradabad  distict,  while  Captain 
Hearsey  carried  on  his  preparations  at  Bareilly  and  Pilibhit  and 
Dr.  Rutherford  was  attached  to  the  force  in  the  character  of  Sur¬ 


geon,  Commissariat  Officer  and  Officer  in  charge  of  the  treasure, 
postal  and  intelligence  departments.  On  the  first  sound  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  becoming  known,  the  Gorkhali  garrisons  in  Kumaon  were 
strengthened,  and  Hastidal  SAh  was  directed  to  protect  KhairA- 
garh  and  Doti  and  build  forts  at  Banbasa  and  MundiyagbAt  on 
the  Sarda.  The  Pathans  of  Rainpur  were  enlisted,  and  Shah 

Wali,  formerly  farmer  of  Rudrpur,  was 
Preparations.  1 

made  warden  of  the  posts  lying  along  the 

foot  of  the  hills.8  These  proceedings  were  met  by  a  proclamation 

forbidding  the  subjects  of  the  Company  and  its  allies  from  engaging 

in  the  service  of  the  Nepalese,  and  calling  on  those  who,  had  already 

engaged  in  that  service  to  abandon  it  before  the  end  of  November. 


1  Nepal  papers,  p.  301 :  letters,  Government,  dated  23rd  October,  Mlh,  1 7th 
and  22nd  December,  1814.  By  the  last  the  force  of  Colonel  Gardner  was  raised 
to  3,000  men  and  that  of  Captain  Hearsey  to  1,500  men.  1  Captain 

Hearsey  accompanied  Mr.  Moorc^oft  in  his  journey  to  Tibet  in  1812,  and 
bad  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  with  his  companion  in  Kumaon  the  very 
year  before  the  war  broke  out.  *  Shah  Wali  was  farmer  of  lludrpur  at 

the  cession  and  was  expelled  for  defalcation.  Amar  ,'iugh  Thapa  gave  him  the 
farm  of  the  customs’  posts  from  Hanlwar  to  Bilhari  .for  Ks.  I,00<>  in  exclusion 
of  the  Heris  and  Mewatis  who  had  been  placed  there  by  Mr.  Seton,  the  Collector 
of  Moradabad. 
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Towards  tbe  end  of  the  year  a  second  proclamation,1  declaring 
war  against  the  GorkhAlis,  was  distributed  amongst  the  hill  people, 
and  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  new  Pathdn  levies  to  the  plains. 
These  in  true  oriental  fashion  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  irre¬ 
gular  regiments  raised  for  the  special  service  of  invading  Kumaon. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  efforts  to  open  communications  with  Bam  S&h 
Failure  of  negotiation*  fr°m  Moradabad  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
with  Bam  Sih.  on  tjie  ]at  January,  1815,  he  moved  his 

head-quarters  to  KAshipur,  where  he  again  made  an  attempt  to 
communicate  with  the  NepAlese  governor.  The  negotiations  led 
to  no  result,  the  Chauntra  sending  evasive  answers'  to  the  overtures 
that  were  made  to  him.  It  appeared  that  however  much  he 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  NepAl,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  betray  the  trust  that  had  been  reposed  in  him,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  expedition  must  depend  for  success  on  its 
own  exertions  and  not  on  any  expectations  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Bam  Sah.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  Political  Agent  uttached  to  General 
Martind ell’s  force,  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  communication 
with  Hafak  Deb3  Joshi,  who  as  hereditary  minister  of  the  former 


1  Proclamation  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kumaon  (prescribed  by  let¬ 
ter  of  Government,  dated  14th  December,  1814)  : — “  The  British  Government  haa 
long  heheld  with  concern  the  misery  and  distress  to  which  the4  inhabitants  of 
Kumaon  have  been  reduced  by  the  oppressive  away  of  the  Gorkhi  power  ;  while 
the*  power,  however,  was  at  peace  with  the  Uritiah  Government,  and  afforded  no 
ground  to  doubt  ita  disposition  to  maintain  that  relation,  the  acknowledged  ob¬ 
ligations  of  public  faith  demanded  a  corresponding  conduct  on  the  part  of  tho 
British  Government,  and  obliged  it  to  witness  in  silent  regret  the  devsstation 
and  ruin  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  tho  Gorkha  power  over  that  country. 
Havingnow  been  compelled  byaseriesof  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  encroach¬ 
ments  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Gorkhss  to  take  np  arms  in  defence  of 
ita  rights  and  honour,  the  British  Government  eagerly  acizcs  the  opportunity 
of  rescuing  the  inhabitants  of  Kumaon  from  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and 
a  British  force  haa  advanced  into  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  expel¬ 
ling  the  Gorkha  troops  and  for  excluding  from  it  for  ever  the  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  that  State.  The  inhabitants  are  accordingly  invited  and  enjoined  to 
assist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  effecting  this  great  object,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  and  peaceably  to  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  under 
whose  mild  and  equitable  administration  they  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  just  rights  and  in  the  full  security  of  their  persons  and  property." 
*  Bam  S4h  addressed  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  the 
Ceded  Provinces,  and  sent  messengers  who,  however,  were  charged  to  make  no 
specific  proposals  and  merely  to  express  general  good-will  (to  Government, 
dated  28th  February,  19th  March,  18th  April,  1815)  3  Harak  Deb  was 

introduced  to  Mr.  W.  Fraser  by  Captain  Hearsay,  who  thus  describes  him  in 
1814 : — “This  man  is  a  perfect  instrument  whose  name  the  Gorkhalis  dread  ;  his 
connections  'in  Kumaon  eniount  to  above  6,000  men,  lie  is  now  near  63  years 
old,  but  is  active  and  vigorous  anil  has  all  his  faculties  clear ;  his  influence  is 
great  on  all  the  hill  Kajas,  even  extending  beyond  the  Satlaj.”  Mr.  Fraser 
•writes: — “Although  exceedingly  depressed  by  misforture  and  penury,  he  still 
possesses  an  active,  energetic  aud  enterprising  mind."  Though  informed  fully 
of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government  to  keep  possession  of  Kumaon, 
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Chand  Rojas,  bad  exercised  before  the  Gorkhali  conquest  an  almost 
despotic  authority  in  Kumaon.  Harak  Deb  bad  used  hiB  power  bo 
freely  that  he  was  not  unaptly  called  by  Captain  Hearsey  “the 
Earl  Warwick  of  Kumaon.”  The  Gorkhali  conquest  had  been  fatal 
to  his  authority,  and  he  readily  engaged  to  use  all  the  influence 
that  he  possessed  to  assist  the  British  in  expelling  the  Gorkhali9 
from  the  province.  Now  close  upon  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
joined  Mr.  Gardner  at  K&shipur  in  the  beginning  of  January  and 
began  immediately  to  enter  into  communications  with  his  friends 
in  Kumaon,  to  prepare  them  for  the  approach  of  the  British 
forces. 

At  tho  end  of  January  everything  was  ready  for  the  attack 
on  Kumaon.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  about  4,500  men  with 
t\»o  six-pounders.  It  was  determined1  to  make  the  attack  sirnul, 
taneously  in  two  quarters.  The  main  body  consisting  of  about 
3,000  men,  with  the  two  guns,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner, 
was  to  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Kosi  by  Chilkiya,  and  to  direct 
its  march  upon  Almora  ;  and  Captain  Hcarsey’s  detachment,  about 
1,500  strong,  was  to  move  from  Pilihhit  up  the  Kali  and  to  enter 
the  district  of  KAli  Kumaon  by  the  Timla  pass.  The  ex-Raju  of 
Doti,  Prithipat  Sah,  who  had  formerly  been  expelled  by  the  Gor- 
khalis,  had  made  overtures  in  January  to  Mr.  Gardner,  engaging, 
if  he  received  the  assistance  of  a  small  British  force,  to  enter  Doti 
and  endeavour  to  re-establish  his  authority  in  that  province.  It 
was  considered*  important  tc  make  a  di verson  in  that  quarter, 
in  order  that  Hastidal,  the  Gorkhali  commander  in  Doti,  might 
be  prevented  from  sending  reinforcements  to  Kumaon,  and  five 
hundred  men  were  therefore  raised  who  were  to  accompany  Prithi¬ 
pat  S&h.  Before,  however,  the  attack  on  Kumaon  commenced,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  the  execution  of  this  scheme  ; 
the  diversion  under  Prithipat  Sah  was  countermanded  and  the 


Harak  Deb  now  threw  hia  whole  influence  in  their  favor,  as  Ofo  party  waa 
always  opposed  to  Lai  Singh,  who  waa  countenanced  by  the  Gorkhalia.  One  of 
the  first  results  of  his  commuuicationa  to  hia  fricnda  was  that  a  body  of  them, 
including  Maraa,  Phartiyals,  Taragia  and  others,  joined  Captain  Hearsey 'a  force 
with  100  matchlockmcn  (to  Agent,  dated  19th  February,  1816).  Harak  Deb 
accompanied  our  force  to  Almora  and  died  on  the  26th  July,  1816,  leaving  two 
■ona  and  a  nephew,  who  were  pensioned  by  our  Government.  (To  Government, 
dated  lath  August  and  7th  September,  1816.)  1  Government  to  Iion’blc 

E.  Gardner,  dated  26th  January,  ISIS.  'Ibid,  Uth  *nd  26th  January,  13th 

and  19th  February,  1816. 
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troops  that  had  been  raised  for  this  service  were  recalled  from 
Bilhaii  and  were  united  to  the  force  under  Captain  Hearsey. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1815,  five  hundred  men  were  sent  to 
Deposition  of  the  inva-  Rildrpur,  where  they  were  ordered  to  halt 
ding  force.  until  they  received  intelligence  that  the 

main  body  was  about  to  enter  the  hills ;  they  were  then  to  inarch 
to  Bhamauri,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Barakheri  towards  Bhim  Tal, 
where  the  Gorkhalis  had  a  post,  and  to  endeavour  to  rejoin  by 
Ramgarh  and  Pima  the  main  body  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner  after  it  had  established  itself  in  the  hills.  Captain  Hear¬ 
sey  was  ordered  to  enter  the  hills  immediately  by  the  Timla  pass, 
so  that  the  attacks  should  be  made  simultaneously.  Bad  weather 
and  a  deficiency  of  carriage  caused  some  delay,  but  on  the  11th  of 
February  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  marched  from  Kashipur  with 
his  whole  force,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  Gardner.  A  large  number 
of  men  had  been  collected  to  carry  the  luggage  of  the  troops  when 
they  entered  the  bills,  and  part  of  the  heavy  stores  were  taken  on 
elephants,  which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  country,  were 
found  very  useful.  The  force  reached  Kaniyasi  on  the  12th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Chillciya  on  the  13th,  and  Amsot  on  the  14th,  from  which 
place  a  small  outpost  of  Gorkhalis  retreated  on  the  advance  of  the 
column.  The  advanced  guard  reached  Dhikuli  on  the  Kosi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hills  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  Here  the  Gor- 
kMlis  had  a  stockaded  fort,  which  they  evacuated  on  our  ap¬ 
proach  without  resistance,  and  a  body  of  Manihars  deserted  from 
them  and  took  service  with  us.  A  detachment  was  left  at  Dhikuli 
to  keep  open  the  communications  with  Chilkiyaand  the  plains,  and, 
on  the  16th  February,  the  force  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Kosi 
to  Chuk&m,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  for  two  days  to 
bring  up  the  stores  and  ammunition  which  had  been  delayed  for 
want  of  carriage.  The  force  was  now  fairly  within  the  hills,  and 
it  was  necessary  before  proceeding  onwards  to  secure  the  commu¬ 
nications  in  the  rear.  The  Gorkh&lis  had  a  post  at  Kota  Garhi  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dabka,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Chukam,. which  was  in  dangerous  vicinity  to  our  line  of  communi¬ 
cations.  Three  hundred  men  were  detached  on  the  18th  February 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this  position.  The  Gorkh&lis  eva¬ 
cuated  the  place  on  our  approach  and  retired  into  the  hills,  and  a 
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detachment  of  our  troops  was  left  to  keep  possession  of  the  post. 
A  party  of  300  men  were  also  sent  from  Chukam  on  the  1 8th  to 
occupy  the  TaoguraghAt,  a  narrow  defile  about  a  mile  above, 
through  which  runs  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Kosi. 


On  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Ramganga  and  Kosi, 


March  on  Rinikhet. 


thTee  or  four  miles  north  of  Chukam,  at 
Kath-ki-nau,  the  GorkhAlis  had  a  stock¬ 


aded  post,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  as  it 
threatened  the  line  of  our  cotmnunicatious.  Ou  the  19th,  five 


hundred  men  were  detached  against  Kath-ki-nau,  which  was 
evacuated  on  our  approach,  the  enemy  retreating  to  the  GAgar 
fort.  On  the  same  day  the  main  body  marched  up  the  Kosi  to 
Ukh&lddoga,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  Late  in  the  even¬ 


ing,  a  puny  was  pushed  forward  from  our  position  on  the  right  to 
occupy  a  hill  communicating  with  the  Tangura  and  Lohgaiiya  ghAta, 
and  the  enemy  perceiving  the  movement  advanced  in  the  same 
direction,  our  party  gaining  one  height  as  they  did  the  other  ;  a 
musketry  skirmish  ensued  and  continued  till  dark,  when  our  men 
advanced  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  positions.  The  passage 
of  the  ghats  was  now  secured  and  information  also  came  in  that 
the  two  forts  at  Kota  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  On 
the  21st,  the  advanced  guard  consisting  of  700  men  was  pushed 
forward  to  Sethi,  five  or  six  miles  higher  up  the  valley,  where  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Gardner  took  all  necessary  precautions  against  a 
night  attack.  On  the  way,  intelligence  was  received  that  a 
GorkhAli  force,  estimated  to  be  About  800  strong,  had  marched 
from  Almora  under  Angat  Sirdar  and  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
BujAn,  about  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the  valley,  on  the  main 
road  to  Almora,  where  it  had  been  joined  by  the  garrisous  of 
Kota  and  Kath-ki-nau.  As  it  was  evidently  not  advisable  to  risk 
an  attack  on  the  GorkhAli  force  with  the  raw  levies  under  his 
command,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  determined  to  leave  the 
valley  of  the  Kosi  and  the  direct  road  to  Almora,  and  strikiug  off 
to  the  left  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  enemy’s  position.  The  Kosi 
in  the  first  twenty  miles  of  its  course  flows  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  Some  miles  below  Almora,  it  turus  somewhat 
abruptly  to  the  west,  and  runs  on  in  that  direction  to  CimkAm, 
in  its  course  towards  the  plains.  Bujan  between  Kakrighat 
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and  Khairna,  where  the  GorkhAlia  had  taken  up  their  position, 
is  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  thus  formed,  and  to  cut 
off  this  bend  in  the  river  a  path  strikes  across  the  hills  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  £osi,  again  entering  the  same  valley 
near  Pant  Pipal  and  Arnel,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Chuk&m. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  determined  to  follow  this  route.  The 
distance  to  Almora  was  not  much  greater  than  by  the  road  aloDg  the 
Kosi,  and,  although  the  natural  difficulties  were  perhaps  greater, 
there  were  many  advantages  afforded  by  this  route,  even  if  the  Gor- 
kh&lis  had  not  been  posted  at  Bujan.  By  thus  striking  off,  he  could 
open  communications  with  the  western  part  of  the  province  which 
was  known  to  be  greatly  disaffected  to  the  Gorkhali  cause.  This 
was  the  richest  part  of  Kumaon  and  he  could  hope  to  draw  from 
it  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  for  his  troops,  while  he  would 
be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  those  of  the  enemy  and  to 
intercept  communications  with  their  armies  west  of  the  Ganges. 
Another  important  advantage  which  this  route  held  out  was  that 
by  it  the  British  could  approach  Almora  itself  on  its  most  open  and 
least  defensible  side. 

On  the  22nd  February,  the  force  advanced  a  few  miles  np  the 

Kosi  to  Amel,  and  thence  on  the  same  day 
ChiamukhiSk  . 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner,  turning  to  the 

left,  pushed  forward  with  300  men  past  Binakot,  to  seize  the  com¬ 
manding  post  of  Chaumukhia  or  Chaurana  Devi  situated  on  the 
range  which  separates  the  Kosi  from  the  Ramganga,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  6,354  feet  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
mountain  and  the  fatigue  caused  by  an  ascent  of  not  less  than 
4,000  feet,  only  forty  or  fifty  men  reached  Chaumua  Devi  by 
Sunset.  During  the  night  a  few  more  came  in,  and  next  morning 
the  rest  of  the  party  arrived.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  which  prevented  the  difficulty  that  would  otherwise  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  water.  The  Gorkhalis  under  Angat 
Sirdar,  perceiviug  that  our  force  had  changed  the  line  of  its 
attack  and  had  left  the  valley  of  the  Kosi,  divined  our  object 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Chaumua  to  endeavour  to  gain 
that  point  before  our  arrival.  But  they  were  too  late,  and  when 
they  were  about  four  miles  distant,  finding  that  the  post  wae 
already  occupied  by  the  British,  and  thinking  themselves  too 
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weak  to  attempt  an  attack,  they  fell  back.  The  poaaeccion  of 
this  post  was  of  great  importance  to  our  operations,  as  it  opened  the 
road  towards  Almora  and  gave  us  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  western  districts  of  Kuinaon  and  G&rhwiL  The  rest  of 
the  force  reached  Chaumua  on  the  25th  February,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  guns  and  the  elephants  with  the  heavy  baggage 
were  got  up  the  hill  with  much  labor  and  difficulty.  The  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  depot  of  supplies  made  it,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  to  move  onwards  at  once.  From  intercepted  letters,  it 
subsequently  appeared  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to 
defend  both  these  points  to  the  uttermost,  but  the  onward  inarch 
to  Tangura  drove  their  advanced  guard  back,  and  it  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  British  would  attempt  the  more  rugged  road  by 
Binakot.  The  expectation  that  by  taking  this  road  plentiful 
supplies  would  come  in  was  fulfilled ;  the  people  everywhere  were 
most  friendly,  bringing  in  grain  and  fodder,  giving  information  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  rendering  aid  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  range  called  Kath&l-lekh,  on  which  the  British  were 
Gorkhilii  occupy  Kam-  now  encamped,  runs  in  an  easterly  direc- 
?Dr-  tion  towards  Almora.  The  path  follows 

the  ridge,  and  there  are  no  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
Gorkuilis  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  stop  our  pro¬ 
gress  and  to  interpose  their  forces  between  us  and  Almora.  They 
therefore  ascended  the  mountain,  and  marehing  to  Kumpur  (R4- 
nikhet),  a  small  temple  5,983  feet  above  the  sea,  a  few  miles 
in  front  of  our  encampment  at  Chaumua,  stockaded  themselves 
in  a  very  strong  position  which  commanded  the  road  to  Almora. 
Police  levies,  each  consisting  of  fifty  men  under  a  darogha,  were 
placed  at  Kota  and  Kath-ki-nau  to  relieve  the  troops,  who  could 
ill  be  spared  from  active  service  at  this  time,  and  it  was  also  found 
necessary  to  leave  a  guard  of  200  men  at  Chaumua  for  a  depdt 
for  the  provisions  which  had  cot  yet  arrived.  On  the  28th  February 
the  British  force  made  a  short  march  to  a  hill  called  K&pina-ke- 
dinda  near  Kumpur  and  encamped  opposite  to  the  enemy’s 
stockade.  The  Gorkh&li  force  was  estimated  to  be  about  one 
thousand  strong,  with  one  gun,  and  their  position  was  so  well 
chosen  that  it  was  considered  undesirable  to  attempt  to  carry  it 
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by  Assault,  while  at  the  same  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner 
was  unprovided  with  the  means  of  regularly  attacking  and  breach¬ 
ing  the  stockade.  It  was  therefore  determined,  as  there  was  no 
immediate  probability  of  the  Gorkb&lis  receiving  any  considerable 
reinforcements,  to  suspend  active  operations  until  our  force  could 
be  joined  by  a  body  of  Hohillas  which  had  been  raised  at  H&pur 
in  the  Meerut  district,  and  who  were  soon  expected  to  enter  the 
hills  in  support  of  Colonel  Gardner’s  force. 

From  the  28th  February  to  the  22nd  March,  the  British  force 

remained  encamped  near  Kumpur,  and 
BlyiAi  Deri  occupied.  ,  . 

with  the  exception  of  two  unimportant 

actions,  in  both  of  which  our  Rohilla  levies  were  successful,  no  mili¬ 
tary  operations  took  place.  In  the  first  of  these  skirmishes,  the 
Rohillas  drove  back  a  parly  of  the  enemy  who  ventured  to 
descend  from  their  stockade  into  the  valley  of  Tarkhet  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  British,  and  in  the  second,  where  some  six 
hundred  of  them  were  engaged,  they  drove  back  an  equal  number 
of  the  enemy  who  had  ventured  again  on  the  same  ground.  On 
the  22nd  March,  the  long  expected  reinforcements  from  H£pur, 
consisting  of  850  men,  arrived,  and  it  was  determined  immediately 
to  resume  active  operations  against  the  Qorkh&lis  Bouth-east  of 
Kumpur.  Half  way  between  it  and  Alinora  is  the  mountain  called 
Siyahi  Devi,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  7,186 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  view  from  Aim  ora,  rises  immediately 
above  the  Koei  on  a  ridge  which  runs  down  in  a  direction  almost 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  Kathal-lekh  and  the  Ryiini  range,  which 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Kosi  from  that  of  the  R&mganga. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  perceived  that  the  possession  of  this 
point  would  render  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gorkhalis  to 
abandon  their  position  at  Kumpur,  for  the  entire  British  force 
could  thus  be  placed  between  them  and  Almora  and  would  only  be 
separated  from  the  capital  by  the  valley  of  the  Kosi.  The  Gorkh&lis 
had  taken  no  precautions  against  any  such  movement,  nor  had 
they  in  any  way  provided  for  the  safety  of  Siy&hi  Devi,  a  neglect 
that  was  mainly  the  result  of  want  of  skill  in  their  leaders,  but 
for  which  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  furnished 
some  excuse.  Almora  itself  must  have  been  at  this  time  almost 
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denuded  of  troops.  During  the  night  of  the  22nd  March,  a  detach¬ 
ment  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  men  was  sent  off  toward  SiyAhi 
Devi.  They  marched  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  descending  into 
the  valley  of  the  Panor,  a  confluent  of  the  Ulabagar,  which  runs  down 
from  the  Ryuni  range  immediately  under  SiyAhi  Devi.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  a  demonstration  was  made  against  the  enemy’s  stockade 
at  Kumpur  in  order  to  draw  off  his  attention  from  the  movements 
that  was  taking  place  on  our  right,  and  soon  afterwards  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  that  a  post  of  500  men  had  been  established  at 
Bajol,  ten  mileB  off  and  four  miles  distant'  from  the  enemy's  left 
stockade.  The  expedition  to  SiyAhi  Devi  was  completely  successful. 
The  detachment  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Ulabagar  ascended 
the  mountain  from  the  village  of  SGri,  and  established  itself  at  the 


temple  on  the  summit  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till 
noon  that  the  Gorkhalis  discovered  that  they  had  been  outflanked. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  24th  March,  the 
GorkhAlis  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Almora  hastily  abandoned  their 
stockades,  to  which  they  set  fire  and  retreated  in  great  haste  along 
the  Ryfini  and  Katarmal  ridge  to  Almora.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  country  made  it  impossible  for  the  British  force  to  advance 
by  the  SiyAhi  Devi  route,  nor  wonld  there  have  been  any  chance  of 
their  reaching  Almora  after  the  abandonment  of  the  position  at 
Kumpur  in  time  to  intercept  the  Gorkhalis.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner  therefore  decided  npon  proceeding  by  the  road  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  and  on  which  no  obstacles  now  remained. 
He  immediately  followed  the  retreating  force,  but  was  nnable 
to  march  with  equal  rapidity,  and  reaohed  Ryuni  only  on  the 
26th.  Eight  hundred  men  were  left  at  SiyAhi  Devi,  and  the 
rest  of  the  detachment  was  recalled  to  bead-qnarters.  On  the 
27th,  the  force  halted  at  Rydni  in  order  to  bring  np  the.  gone 

and  baggagQ  which  had  fallen  behind,  and 
Adranos  on  Almora.  .  •  j  •  ■  ,  .  .  *  , 

on  the  following  day  it  marched  to  KatAr- 

mal,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Son  on  the  ridge  immediately 
above  HawalhAgh  and  the  Kosi,  and  distant  only  about  seven  miles 
from  Almora.  A  party  of  GorkhAlis  which  bad  been  posted  at 
KatArmal  retreated  on  our  approach,  and  the  enemy  withdrawing 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Kosi  now  oonoentrated  his  forces  on  the  Si- 


toli  ridge,  above  HawslbAgn  and  about  two  miles  from  Almora. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious  than  the  manner  in 

which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  had  carried  on  the  whole  of  his 

operations.  It  must  however  be  admitted 
Aid  from  tht  people.  . 

that  the  suocess  of  the  British  was  brought 

about  more  by  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  than  by  any  skill  and 

courage  of  their  own.  There  are  no  means  of  discovering  the 

amount  of  the  force  which  the  Gorkh&lis  were  able  to  bring  against 

us  in  Kumaon,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  men  actually 

opposed  to  us  never  exceeded  1,500,  and  of  these  not  much  more 

than  half  were  true  Gorkh&lis.  By  the  time  that  Lieutenant-Colo- 

nel  Gardner  was  fairly  established  in  the  hills  the  greater  part  of 

the  natives  of  Kumaon  in  the  service  of  Nep&l  had  deserted,  and 

this  loss  it  was  quite  impossible  to  supply  by  new  levies.  The  great* 

est  source  of  weakness  to  the  Gorkh&li  cause  was  the  universal  dis¬ 


affection  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
hatred  which  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  twenty -five  years  past 
bad  created,  and  no  sooner  had  the  British  forces  entered  the  bills 


than  the  inhabitants  began  to  join  our  oamp  and  bring  in  supplies 
of  provisions  for  the  troops.  The  same  causes  made  it  easy  for  us 
to  obtain  information  regarding  every  movement  of  the  enemy  and 
gave  ns  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  localities  of 
this  country — a  knowledge  which  in  mountain  warfare  snoh  as  this, 
and  in  the  sbsenoe  of  all  trustworthy  maps,  was  almost  essential  to 
success.  We  thus  possessed  every  advantage  which  an  invading 
force  oould  desire,  and  the  Gorkh&li  ohiefs  appear  to  have  been 
devoid  of  the  ability  and  energy  which  might  have  helped  them,  sa 
it  had  helped  others  of  their  nation  elsewhere,  to  withstand  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed. 


Harak  Deb  Joshi  was  one  of  the  main  instruments  by  which 
the  people  of  the  country  were  persuaded  to  join  ns.  His  influence 
was  still  great,  and  he  gave  the  whole  of  it  without  reserve  to 
support  the  plans  of  the  British  Government.  After  the  abandon¬ 
ment  by  the  Gorkh&lis  of  their  position  at  Kumpur  and  the  advanoe 
of  the  British  force  to  Kat&rmal,  the  natives  of  the  province  who 
were  employed  in  the  Gorkh&li  Bervioe  began  to  desert  in  great 
numbers.  Many  of  them  returned  to  their  homes,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  soldiers,  including  several  sard&rs  of  some  importance, 
joined  ns  and  were  incorporated  in  our  force  before  the  end  of 
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March.  After  these  desertions  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  avail¬ 
able  force  of  the  Qorkh&lis  for  the  defence  of  Almora  did  not  amount 
to  one  thousand  men. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  Central  Kumaon  Captain 
Captain  Heaney’s  oper*  Hearsey  was  invading  the  provinee  on  its 
Bttoiu-  eastern  side,  and  his  operations  were  at  first, 

attended  with  equal  success,  though  their  termination  was  disastro'is. 
He  left  Pilibhit  with  a  force  under  his  command  consisting  of  ab<  ut 
1,500  men  early  in  February  and  arrived  at  Bilhari  on  tbe  13th, 
the  same  day  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner’s  force  occupied 
Chilkiya.  Bilhari  was  the  first  important  mart  below  the  hills  on 
the  route  from  eastern  Kumaon  to  the  plains  just  as  Chilkiya  was 
the  first  important  town  below  the  hills  on  the  route  from  western 
Kumaon  by  the  Kosi.  At  Bilhari  Captain  Hearsey  made  a  hah 
and  distributed  the  proclamations  and  invitations  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Harak  Deb  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  K&li  Kumaon, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  few  days  over  one  hundred  Kumaonis  en¬ 
tered  zealously  into  the  service  of  the  British  Government  and  in¬ 
formed  Captain  Hearsey  that  the  garrisons  of  the  Timla  forts  were 
inclined  to  quit  those  places.  At  Barmdeo,  the  river  KAli  leaves 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  plain  of  Rohilkhand.  The  route  up 
the  valley  is  circuitous  and  difficult,  and  tbe  easiest  paths  into  K&li 
Kumaon  strike  uorthwards  aoross  the  range  of  hills -that  immediate- 
ly  overhang  the  plains,  and  which  do  not  here  reach  any  very 
great  elevation.  The  small  forts  of  Timla  are  situated  on  this  range 
at  a  height  of  3,840  feel  above  tbe  sea,  and  they  commanded  the 
route  which  Captain  Hearsey  determined  to  follow.1  On  the  night 
of  the  17th  February,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  send  on  sufficient 
supplies  on  camels  and  ponies,  he  despatched  a  force  of  irregulars 
who,  on  the  18th,  took  possession  of  the  two  small  fort9  and  tbe 
pass  called  Kailagh&ii.  The  enemy  retreated  by  Amkharok  towards 
Katolgarh  and  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Timla,  the  irregulars 
followed  in  pursuit.  The  next  day,  a  second  detachment  accompa¬ 
nied  by  150  hill-men  armed  with  rratchlocks  and  supplies  sufficient 
for  a  week’s  march  arrived  at  Timla  and  pushing  on  across  the 
ridge  descended  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Ladhiya,  where  they  joined 
the  first  detachment.  The  force  now  under  the  command  of  Bah&dur 
1  To  llon'ble  E  Gardner,  dated  19th  Februorj,  Ut  and  18th  March,  1815. 
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Singh,  Suhahd&r  of  the  fourth  company  and  an  experienced 
partisan  leader,  consisted  of  some  500  irregulars  with  200 
Kum&oni  matohlockmen,  with  whom  he  orossed  the  K&nadeo  ridge 
and  reached  Chainp&wat,  the  ancient  capital  of  Kumaon,  on  the 
$8th  February.  Captain  Hearsey  attributes  the  success  of  this 
expedition  to  the  exertions  of  the  Kam&oni  levies.  K&lidhar,  the 
Gorkh&li  Subahdar,  made  some  show  of  resistance  at  Barapipal 
near  Barauli,  where  he  had  formed  a  stockade,  but  this  was  turned 
hy  Bah&dur  Singh  on  the  26th  and  the  enemy  fled  to  Katolgarh, 
leaving  a  few  goats  and  sheep  and  their  baggage  behind.  Bah&dur 
Singh  followed  closely,  but  the  Gorkh&li  leader  with  100  men  was 
able  to  occnpy  the  fort  before  the  levies  came  up  and  invested  it. 
All  the  Kum&oois  in  the  Gorkh&li  force  joined  our  party  and 
Captain  Hearsey  was  thus  enabled  to  leave  500  men  at  Bilhari  as  a 
precautionary  measure  to  watch  Hastidal,  who  threatened  to  cross 
the  Sirda. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  Captain  Hearsey,  after  destroying  the 
Defeat  of  Capt&ia  Hear-  bridges,  and  posting  detachments  to  watch 
•ey  at  Khilpatl.  the  K&li  and  prevent  the  passage  of  Gor- 

hh&li  reinforcements  from  Doti,  should  maroh  ou  Almora  and  com¬ 
bine  his  opsrations  with  those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner.  It 
became,  however,  impossible  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  for 
information1  was  received  that  the  Gorkh&lis  were  about  to  make 
a  serious  attempt  to  relieve  Almora,  and  that  preparations  were 
being  made  in  the  neighbouring  Nep&lese  provinces  of  Doti  and 
Achim  to  send  a  force  across  the  Kali  under  Hastidal,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Bam  Sah  and  an  offioer  of  great  reputation.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  that  all  Captain  Hearsey’s  endeavours  should  be 
directed  to  prevent  succour  reaching  Almora.  To  create  a  diver¬ 
sion  and  prevent  if  possible  Hastidal  from  leaving  Doti,  the  scheme 
which  had  been  entertained  and  which  has  been  already  noticed,  of 
sending  the  ex-Raja,  Prithipat  S&h,  into  that  province  with  a  body 
of  irregular  troops,  was  revived*  and  a  new  levy  of  five  hundred 
men  under  one  Ainan  Khan  was  ordered  with  this  intention.  On 
the  14th  March,  a  strong  party  of  Gorkh&lis  attacked  a  detachment 

1  Captain  Hearsey  reported  his  arrival  at  Champiiwat  on  the  13lh  March, 
and  detailing  the  difflcu.ties  that  he  had  to  encounter  pointed  out  that  Hastidal 
could  at  any  time  cro-»  the  Sirda  and  commence  operation*  in  Kumaon. 

*  From  Government,  23rd  March,  1816.  lMthipat  S&h  was  eventually  pea- 
•lAiod  by  our  Government.  To,  dated  ISth  August,  1816. 
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of  oar  force  which  Captain  Hearsay  had  left  at  Barmdeo,  but  were 
repulsed  at  all  points  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  across  the  river 
with  considerable  loss.  Our  party  suffered  severely  in  this  action. 
Prithipat  SAh,  who  with  his  younger  brother  Jagjit  SAh  had  joined 
the  force,  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  return  to  Pilibhit  and  his 
uncle  was  killed.  The  levies  were  in  the  meantime  beincr  made 

O 

with  difficulty  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Prithipat  SAh,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  at  last  countermanded,  and  this  diversion  was  conse¬ 
quently  never  carried  into  effect.  The  force  under  Captain  Hear sey 
was  employed  during  the  month  of  March  in  watching  the  Kali,  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  passage  of  Hastidal,  and  in  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  siege  of  Katolgarh,  a  fort,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
ChampAwat.  On  the  31st  March,  Hastidal  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  KAli  at  Kusrn  ghat  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Champawat. 
Captain  Hearsey,  in  his  endeavours  to  watch  the  Kali  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of  the  Gorkhalis,  had  so  broken  up  his  force  into 
separate  detachments,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate 
immediately  the  means  which  he  had  for  resisting  the  progress  of 
Hastidal.  He  marched,  however,  with  what  force  he  could  muster, 
and  was  met  by  the  enemy  near  Khilpati,  about  five  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  ChampAwat.  His  men  made  hardly  an  attempt  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  GorkhAlis,  whose  victory  was  immediate 
and  complete,  and  Captain  Hearsey  was  himself  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  remains  of  the  force  fled  to  the  plains,  and 
thus  ended  the  attack  on  KAli  Kumaon.  Captain  Hearsey  attri¬ 
buted  his  disaster  in  some  measure  to  the  treachery  of  the  PliartiyAl 
party  in  Kali  Kumaon,1  and  the  MArAs  always  declare  that  the 
information  and  assistance  which  the  Phartiyals  gave  to  Hastidal 
had  an  important  effect  in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  British 
force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  PhartiyAI  party  were  suspicious 
of  our  intentions  and  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Harak  Deb  Joshi, 
the  chief  of  the  opposite  faction  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  Captain 
Hearsey’s  defeat  was  the  superior  courage  of  the  Gorkhali  soldiers, 
which  no  zeal  for  his  success  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country  could  have  enabled  him  to  withstand.  It  was  before  men¬ 
tioned  that  early  in  February  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  had 

1  Letter  trom  Captain  Hearsey  to  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner,  dated  J4lh  June, 
1816,  mentioning  Bhaua  Kulatia,  resident  of  a  village  near  Champawat,  as 
their  chief. 
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been  sent  from  Kasbipur  with  orders  to  enter  the  hills  from  Rudrpnr 
by  Bliamauri  and  Bhiin  Tdl.  No  active  operations  were  however 
undertaken  in  this  quarter,  and  the  only  results  were  the  occnpation 
of  the  petty  fort  of  Barakheri  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  ih&t  of 
Chhakhdta  Garhi  near  Bhim  Tdl  on  the  1st  April,  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

The  defeat  of  Captain  Hearsey  was  first  announced  on  the  6th 
Oardner’s  levies  rein-  April  to  the  main  body  under  Lieutenant- 
forced.  Colonel  Gardner  by  a  feu-de-joie  from  the 

ramparts  of  the  fort  of  Lnlmandi  at  Almora,1  and  on  the  following 
day  Bam  Sah  wrote  to  the  British  commander  that  Captain  Hearsey 
was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  but  that  he  might  rest  assured  that 
the  prisoner  would  receive  every  caro  and  attention  at  the  hands  of 
his  captors.  This  untoward  result  of  the  expedition  to  Champawat 
might  have  been  attended  with  most  serious  consequences,  for 
although  the  actual  numbers  of  the  reinforcement  brought  into 
Kumaon  from  Doti  probably  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  men, 
little  dependence  could  have  been  placed  on  the  raw  levies  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  had  they  been  vigorously  attacked 
by  even  a  small  body  of  Gorkhalis,  elated  by  success  ana  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  acknowledged  bravery  aud  enlerprize  like 
H&stidal.  But  fortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  operations  so 
happily  commenoed,  efficient  succour  was  on  its  way,  for  Lord  Hast¬ 
ings  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  important  advantages  that  had 
been  gained  by  the  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  immense  influence  which  the  complete  occnpation  of 
Kumaon  would  have  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  sending  a  body  of  regular  troops  to  oomplete  what 
bad  been  so  well  begun.  “  The  state  of  operations,”  says2  Prinsep, 
“before  Jaitbak,  combined  with  the  assurance  that  the  tranquillity* 
of  Central  India  would  not  be  disturbed  this  season,  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  enabled  the  Governor-General  to  devote  the  troops 
of  his  regular  army  to  this  service  now  ;  though  two  months  earlier 

1  On  the  7th  April,  Lientcnant-Colonel  Gardner  received  a  report  from 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Martiridnlr  of  the  defeat  of  Captain  Hearsey ’s  fores  at 
Rhilpati  on  the  2nd  April.  This  officer  also  reported  that  lie  had  only  300  men 
•with  him  and  that  he  intended  to  retire  on  Champawat,  but  the  same  day  his  force 
■was  attacked  by  Haatidal  and  dispersed  with  great  loss.  From  Government, 
dated  20th  April.  ’Prinsep,  Volume  I.,  No  16 1,  Government  to  Hon’ble 

R  Gardnnr,  dated  2nd  April,  1816,  detailing  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel 
Hicolls. 
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he  had  Dot  deemed  it  safe  to  spnre  them.”  The  force  assembled  to 
snpport  Lienteuant-Colonel  Gardner  was  composed  of  2,025  men, 
consisting  of  the  1st  Bnttalion,  4th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  under 
Captain  Faithful  (7C1  men);  the  2nd  Battalion,  5th  Regiment  Nativo 
Infantry,  under  Major  Patton  (764),  and  a  detachment  of  the  15th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry  then  employed  in  Garhwil  (500),  with 
twelve  gnns,1  and  the  whole  was  placed  on  the  23rd  March  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Nicolls  of  Her  Majesty's  14th  Foot,  Quarter- 
Master-General  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops  in  India.*  Early  in  April 
Colonel  Nicolls  entered  the  hills,  and  following  the  same  route 
which  had  been  taken  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner,  he  joined 
the  force  at  Kat&rmal  on  the  8th  April  without  meeting  any 
opposition  on  the  way. 

Colonel  Nicolls  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the 
Colonel  Nlcolia  com-  invading  force,  both  regular  and  irregnlar, 
mwidB  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the 

province  and  the  direction  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  with  the 
Gorkh&li  authorities  remaining  as  before  with  Mr.  E.  Gardner.  The 
Gorkh&lis  at  Almora  had  now  been  joined  by  Hastidal  and  the  force 
which  ho  had  brought  with  him  from  Doti.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
arrival  of  Hastidal,  the  capture  of  Almora  and  the  occupation  of  the 
province  had  now  becomes  matter  of  certainty,  for  the  means  of  the 
Gorkb&lis  were  utterly  insufficient  to  contend  against  the  large  force 
of  regular  troops  which  was  now  arrayed  ngainst  them.  They  were 
already  reduced  to  great  difficulties  from  scarcity  of  supplies  at 
Almora,  and  the  garrison,  who  had  received  no  pay  for  a  long  time 
past,  conld  only  supply  themselves  with  food  by  plundering  the 
adjacent  villages.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
abandoned  it  and  fled  into  more  quiet  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
letters1  from  the  principal  Gorkhali  officers  at  Almora  to  NepAI, 
which  were  intercepted  in  the  beginning  of  April,  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced.  These  simple 
and  straightforward  letters,  free  from  all  boasting  and  oriental 
exaggeration,  elicited  from  Lord  Hastings  an  expression  of  well- 
merited  respect  for  “their  spirit  of  patriotic  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion.” 

‘Two  12-pounders,  11  6-poun(lers,  two  4J-inch  mortars  and  two  8-inch  mar- 
Cara.  *  Afterwards  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  and  Commander-In-Chief  in  India. 

*  See  Appendix  A.  and  from  Govt.,  dated  26th  April,  1816. 
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Various  attempts  at  negociation  had  been  made  by  the  Chauntrs 

_  ,  .  Bam  S4b,  but  his  proposals  were  of  so  vaeue 

Action  at  Gananfttli.  \  ,  6 

a  nature  that  it  appeared  that  his  only  object 

was  to  gain  time,  and  they  led  to  no  result.  That  our  officers  bad 
correctly  interpreted  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  was  afterwards 
shown,1  for  from  the  day  that  intelligence  was  received  by  them  of 
the  despatch  of  Colonel  Nicolls*  force,  letters  were  sent  to  Nep&l 
asking  for  reinforcements,  and  on  the  4th  May,  eight  companies  of 
Gorkh&lis  (numbering  633  men)  were  actually  despatched  from  Kath- 
mftadu  towards  Almora  and  a  promise  was  given  that  others  should 
soon  follow.  This  tardy  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Gor- 
khali  commanders  in  Kumaon  was  of  little  use,  for  long  before  the 
reinforcements  had  reached  the  K41i,  Almora  bad  fallen  and  the  Gor- 
kbalis  had  retired  across  that  river.  Abandoned  almost  by  those  to 
whom  he  looked  for  support,  Bam  S&h  saw  the  necessity  for  making 
some  movement  in  Kumaon  itself,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  April,  up  to  which  time  no  further  military  operations  had 
been  undertaken  on  either  side,  Hastidal  marched  with  a  strong 
detachment  from  Almora  in  a  northerly  direction.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  Gorkh&lis  in  this  move¬ 
ment  was  to  turn  the  left  of  the  British  position  and  to  endeavour 
by  a  sudden  attack  to  recover  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a  letter  written  by  Bam  Sab  and  the  other 
principal  Gorkh&li  officers  to  Amar  Singh  Thapa  after  the  fall  of 
Almora,  the  sincerity  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
Hastidal  had  no  such  bold  intentions,  and  that  this  movement  was 
undertaken  only  with  the  object  of  keeping  open  the  Gorkhali 
communications  with  the  northern  parganahs  of  the  district.  Having 
now  lost  their  hold  of  the  country  between  Almora  and  the  plains, 
it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  Nepalese  Government,  as  well 
as  to  the  Gorkhali  forces  operating  in  Kumaon,  that  their  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  north  should  not  be  disturbed,  for  it  was  by  this  route 
only  that  they  could  correspond  with  their  detachments  in  western 
Kumaon  and  Garhwal  and  with  the  seat  of  war  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  But  in  the  desperate  state  of  the  Gorkhali  affairs 
at  Almora  the  movement  was  a  very  unwise  one,  and  although  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  impossible  for  the  enemy  under  any 
1  To  Mr.  Gardner,  dated  17lh  May,  1615. 
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circumstance*  to  have  delayed  the  fall  of  Almora  much  long©  the 
result  of  this  expedition  greatly  helped  to  accelerate  that  event. 
Hastidal  directed  his  march  over  the  Kaimatiya  range  towards 
GauanAth,  a  mountain  about  fifteeu  miles  north  of  Almora  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Koai  and  the  Saijo,  intending  apparently  to  hold  a 
position  there,  by  help  of  which  a  communication  could  be  main¬ 
tained  round  the  left  of  the  British  army  posted  at  Hawalb&gh. 
The  Gorkb&lis  had  been  anxious  to  keep  this  movement  necret,  but 
the  favourable  disposition  towards  us  of  the  people  of  the  country 
gave  us  such  facilities  for  obtaining  information  that  all  conceal* 
ment  was  impossible,  and  Colonel  Nicolls  was  aware  of  what  bad 
occurred  very  soon  after  Hastidal  had  left  Almora.  He,  at  onoet 
despatched  a  strong  party  of  irregulars  under  Captain  Butterfield 
to  the  western  parganahs,  to  induce  confidence  and  obtain  sapplie* 
and  to  counteract  the  manoeuvre  of  Hastidal.  Major  Patton  was 
detached  on  the  same  evening  (22nd  April)  with  seven  companies 
of  the  5th  Native  Infantry  and  five  flank  companies  under  Captain 
Leys,  and  a  body  of  irregulars  altogether  amounting  to  nine  huo- 
3 red  inen  with  a  six-pounder  and  a  mortar,  and  was  sent  up  the 
Kosi  from  Katftrmal  to  watch  and  if  possible  attack  the  force  under 
Hastidal.  The  Gorkhalis  readied  Ganan&tk  the  day  after  they 
left  Almora,  but  before  they  could  properly  establish  themselves 
there  they  were  attacked  by  the  British.  The  first  part  of  the 
ascent  to  Ganan&th  is  steep,  but  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain 
slope  down  gently  in  broad  grassy  lawns,  with  more  level  ground 
than  we  commonly  Gnd  on  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Himalaya.  A 
little  to  the  south  of  the  temple  of  Gananath,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
turfy  glades  among  the  pine-groves,  the  Gorkhali  and  the  British 
forces  met  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  April.  The  contest  was  a  short 
one  Hastidal  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  temple  and  his  fall 
was  the  signal  for  the  flight  of  the  Gorkhalis.  Our  loss  in  this  brilliant 
action  was  only  two  sepoys  killed  and  Ensign  Blair  and  twenty- 
five  sepoys  wounded.1  The  enemy  lost  both  Hastidal  and  Jairokha 
Sardir  and  thirty-two  sepoys  killed,  whilst  the  number  of  the 
wounded  is  unknown,  for  many  of  them  perished  on  their  way 
back  to  Almora  aud  many  others  dispersed  and  never  reached  that 
place.  The  British,  leaving  a  small  detachment  at  GananAth, 

» To  C.  in  C.,  141b  April,  1675. 
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returned  the  next  day  to  Katarinal.  “In  Hastidul  Chauntra,”  writes 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser,  “  the  enemy  lost  a  most  valuable  active  and  enter* 
prising  officer  and  a  man  whose  character  was  particularly  amiable. 
He  was  uncle  to  the  reigning  prince  of  Nep&i  and  his  talents  and 
virtues  were  worthy  of  his  high  desoent.  With  the  sentiments 
which  a  brave  man  ever  entertains  for  a  noble  and  worthy  enemy, 
Colonel  Nicolls,  in  his  official  despatch,  paid  a -most  handsome  and 
feeling  tribute  to  his  memory.” 


Colonel  Nicolls  seemed  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  his  success,  which  the  death  of  Qastidal  rendered  a  very 
important  one,  and  on  the  25th  April  he  put  his  troops  in  motion 
to  attack  Almora.  The  main  body  of  the  Gorkh&lis,  under  tbe 

command  of  An  gat  Sird&r,  was  stationed  a 
Attack  on  Almora.  ° 

little  above  the  village  of  Psndekhola  on 

the  ridge  called  Sitoli,  about  two  miles  west  of  Almora  between 

the  town  and  the  Kosi ;  a  detachment  under  Cb&mu  Bhandiri 


was  posted  on  the  Kalmatiya  hill  to  protect  the  right  Sank  of 
the  position  ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  force  was  stationed  at 
Almora  under  the  command  of  the  Chauntra  Bam  S&h  himself. 


At  one  p.  M.  on  the  25th  April  Colonel  Nicolls  moved  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  against  the  Sitoli  position,  where  tbe 
Gorkhalis  had  thrown  up  breast-works  and  stockades.  Colonel 
Nicolls  had  intended  to  establish  a  battery  within  range  of  the  first 
stockade  and  had  taken  up  ground  for  the  purpose,  but  seeing  his 
men  confident  and  ready  for  the  attack,  he  ordered  the  two  first 
stockades  to  be  taken  by  assault  which  was  well  carried  out  by 
Captain  Faithful  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry. 
The  irregular  infantry  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gardner  then 
advanced  by  a  parallel  ridge  and  diverging  near  tbe  summit  easily 
possessed  themselves  of  the  three  remaining  breast-works  on  the 
Sitoli  ridge.  In  the  meantime,  fifty  men  of  the  4th  Regiment  occu¬ 
pied  a  small  breast-work  on  tlie  left  and  the  entire  regiment  event¬ 
ually  halted  on  the  ridge  itself,  whilst  Captain  Leys  with  the  flank 
battalion  pursued  the  retreating  enemy.  Finding  five  different 
roads,  the  British  advanced  along  each  until  they  possessed  tbe 
stockade  leading  to  Kalmatiya  and  tbu9  cat  off  all  communications  of 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  Gorkhdlis  fought  with  their  usual 
determination  and  courage,  but  they  were  driven  from  every  point 
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and  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  town  of  Almora,  followed  closely 
by  the  British  force.  CoIodoI  Nicolls  established  his  head-qnarters 
for  the  night  at  Pokbarkh&li  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  fort  of 
Al  mora,  and  the  troops  were  encamped  close  to  the  town,  and  on 
the  hill  called  Haridungari  above  Poklmrkh&li.  About  11  P.M.  in 
the  same  night,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost.  The  detachment  posted  on  Kalmatiya1  under 
the  command  of  Chamu  Bhandari  descended  from  the  ridge  and 
attacked  the  British  position  on  the  north,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  garrison  of  L&hnundi  hearing  the  noise  of  musketry  made  a 
sortie  from  Almora  on  the  opposite  side.  The  attack  on  the  north 
was  at  first  successful.  The  Gorkhulis  carried  our  most  northern 
post,  though  stockaded  and  held  by  Lieutenant  Costly  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry.  One  hundred  men  of  the  flank 
battalion  of  the  same  regiment  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants 
Brown  and  Winfield  were  instantly  despatched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  party,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner,  who  bappeued  to  be 
with  Colonel  Nicolls  at  the  time,  led  in  person  a  company  of  bis 
irregulars  to  tbo  spot.  By  the  promptness  and  gallautry  of  the 
supports  the  position  was  recovered,  and  though  tbo  Gorkhklis  again 
charged  our  troops  two  or  three  times,  they  were  always  repulsed. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  during  this  conflict  was  very  considerable,  for 
the  enemy  came  on  with  great  determination  and  was  only  defeated 
after  a  hard  struggle.  During  this  iime  the  sortie  from  the  Almora 
6ide  took  place  and  a  violent  attack  was  made  upon  our  most 
advanced  position  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  came  op  to  the 
very  wall  of  the  stockade,  which  they  attempted  to  cross,  though 
it  was  nearly  six  feet  high  ;  the  one  or  two  who  succeeded,  however, 
fell  dead  within.  These  assaults  and  skirmishes  continued  during  the 
whole  night,  occasioning  great  loss  on  both  sides  and  on  the  British 
side  the  death  of  a  promising  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Taply. 

Natives  of  Ktrmaon  who  were  present  at  the  time  declare  how¬ 
ever,  and  very  probably  with  troth,  that  a 
Almora  taken.  .  .  e  . 

considerable  part  of  onr  loss  on  the  occasion 

was  caused  by  the  fire  of  our  own  men,  in  the  confusion  which  was 
caused  by  the  first  successful  attack  of  the  Gorkhilis.  Our  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  25lh  amounted  altogether  to  two  hundred 
1  Commonly  called  by  the  European  community  of  Almora  Kalimath. 
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and  eleven  men.1  The  next  morning,  the  advanced  post  was  pushed 
forward  to  within  seventy  yards  of  the  fort  of  Almora  and  the  mortar 
batteries  which  had  been  placed  in  position  during  the  night  shelled 
the  enceinte  with  such  good  effect  that  numbers  of  the  garrison  could 
be  seen  leaving  the  fort  by  a  wioket  on  its  eastern  side.  The  advanced 
post  considered  too  easily  that  the  fort  had  been  evacuated  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  enter  by  the  same  door,  but  were  met  by  the  garrison, 
who  obliged  them  to  retreat.  The  artillery  fire  was  continued  until 
about  9  a.m. ,  when  the  Chauntra  sent  a  letter  under  a  flag  of  truoe, 
supported  by  a  letter  from  Captain  Hoarsey,  requesting  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  and  offering  to  treat  for  the  evacuation  of  the  province 
on  the  basis  of  the  terms  offered  to  the  Chauntra  several  weeks 
previously  by  Mr.  Gardner.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  was  depu¬ 
ted  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with  Bam  Sab,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  negociation  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  conolusion 
of  a  convention  under  which  the  Gorkh&lis  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
province  and  all  its  fortified  places.  It  was  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  across  the  Kali  with  their  guns,  arms, 
military  stores,  and  private  property,  the  British  providing  them 
with  the  necessary  supplies  and  carriage. 

The  convention  for  the  evacuation  and  surrender  of  Kumaon 
was  signed  at  Almora  on  the  27th  April,  1815  by  the  Hon’ble 
E.  Gardner,  Bam  S&h,  Chdmu  Bhand&ri  and  Jasmadan  Th&pa,  and 
as  a  pledge  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  the  fort  of 
L&lmandi,  erected  oh  the  site  now  occupied  by  fort  Moira,  was,  the 
Bame  day,  surrendered  to  the  British  under  a  royal  salute  and 
Captain  Hearsey  was  released.  The  officers  in  command  of  the 
several  Gorkhali  detachments  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwiil  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  Bam  Sah  were  ordered  to  give  up  their 
posts.  On  the  25th  April,  Bam  Sail  and  his  Sarddrs  paid  a  com¬ 
plimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Gardner  and  Colonel  Nicolls  and  were 
received  in  Colonel  Nicolls’  tent  under  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns. 
The  visit  was  returned  the  next  day  and  the  same  evening  Jasmadan 
Thapa,  on  the  part  of  Bam  Sah,  came  with  an  open  letter  requesting 

1  On  this  point  exact  information  is  not  obtainable  as  the  whole  of  the 
military  correspondence  and  records  of  the  period  belonging  to  the  station  staff 
offtco  at  Almora  were  about  ten  years  ago  burned  as  waste  paper— a  fate  which 
is  gradually  overtaking  all  the  records  in  the  country  that  are  at  all  worth 
preservation.  See  further  Fraser’s  Journal,  p.  46,  and  Prinsep’s  Transactions,  I., 
166. 
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that  it  might  be  forwarded  to*  Amar  Singh  Thipa,  Banjor  Singh 
and  the  other  Sardfrs  at  Jaithak  and  Nihan,  against  whom  General 
Oohterlonj  was  then  acting,  informing  them  of  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Kumaun  and  advising  them  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  themselves  similar  conditions  and  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  the  western  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Kili.  The  letter1 
was  signed  by  Bam  S&h  and  the  other  Gorkb&li  leaders  at  Almora 
and  is  so  interesting  ns  containing  the  Gorkhili  acoount  of  the  war 
that  I  give  it  here  in  fall : — 

“  On  the  find  wn  action  vu  fought  on  Gananith  hi  dindi  ud 

Jalrokha  Kiel  with  nine  sepoys  were  killed  |  other*  were  wounded.  The  mumj 
loot  e  captain  and  some'  men.  The  enemy’s  force  was  at  KaUrmal  with  de¬ 
tachments  at  Biihi  Devi  and  Dhamua ;  >,600  man  were  In  a  stockade  on  the 
Fathpnr  hill  and  our  communications  with  Bigeswar  were  threatened.  So  I  sent 
my  brother  Hastldal  to  Gananith.  By  hla  death  and  that  of  Jalrokha  the  enemy 
aoqnlrod  confidence,  bat  I  disposed  of  the  troops  to  the  beet  advantage.  On 
Tuesday  the  SBth  the  enemy,  consisting  of  the  Bnropeans  In  front  followed  by 
the  battalions,  the  mortars  on  eight  elephants,  adranoed  in  succession  to  the 
assault  of  Sitoll.  Intimation  was  sent  me  by  Captain  Angst.  So  I  sent  the 
Bhawini  Bakhs’  company,  with  tho  exception  of  a  single  patli  for  my  own  pro¬ 
tection,  to  hia  support.  I  was  unable  to  send  more  without  weakening  Rangelu’s 
peat  at  IAlmandl  and  Charu  Lekh.  Our  men  were  unable  to  withstand  their 
Tolleys  of  1,000  musketry  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  defences.  Nar  Sik 
Channtra  with  a  supply  of  ammunition  proceeded  In  another  direction  and  exerted 
hlmaelf  to  the  utmost;  bnt  for  one  musket  of  mine  twenty  of  theirs  rallied  showers 
of  ballets  npon  as  :  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  their  fire. 

The  enemy  panned  us  Into  £he  town.  I  then  determined  to  defend  the  forts 
of  IAlmandi  and  Nanda  Deri.  In  the  meantime  the  officers  and  Captain  Angat 
In  a  litter  arrived  by  the  lower  road.  I  ordered  a  charge  of  30  men  sword  in  hand, 
bat  the  enemy  took  post  in  tho  temple  of  Dip  Chand  and  kept  up  an  inomssnt 
fire  of  ahella  upon  the  fort.  I  ordered  Bhand&ri  K&zi  to  collect  the  force  on 
Kalmatiya  and  make  an  attack  at  night  on  the  hill  above  Mstal  Devi  called 
Haridungari ;  In  this  affair  the  enemy  had  a  lieutenant  and  98  men  killed  and  we 
gained  the  position,  though  with  the  loss  of  Subahdar  Z&bar  Adhlkdri  and  Mastrdm 
Thapa.  About  20  minutes  after,  a  battalion  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner 
and  other  Europeans  arrived  and  renewed  the  action  and  Sirdir  Bana&r  Karkl 
with  jam  ails,  rs,  and  45  gallant  gentlemen,  were  killed  and  scarcely  any  escaped 
nnwounded  on  either  side.  Colonel  Gardner  and  Colonel  Nicolla’  brother  were 
wounded.  I  ordered  reinforcements  to  advance  under  Jasmadan  Thipa,  but 
some  of  the  men  ran  away  and  others  showed  symptoms  of  following,  so  tho  re¬ 
inforcement  did  not  advance.  The  firing  continued  all  night.  In  the  morning 
the  remains  of  the  Bhandiri’a  force  retired  to  Sintoli  and  the  enemy  returned 

1  Itiwaa  forwarded  to  General  Ochterlony,  who  communicated  It* '  ®°n*Jn** 
to  the  Gorkh&li  leader  at  Malaun.  Government  to  Ochterlony,  dated  12th  May, 
1815 
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tevudi  the  fort,  recommencing  a  brisk  fire  from  the  tranches  which  was  main¬ 
tained  for  six  hoars  on  both  sides,  but  with  the  addition  of  stones  on  ours.  The 
mortars  never  ceased  firing  an  instant  night  end  day,  and  men  and  woman  and 
animals  were  exposed  to  the  fire.  Captain  Bearsey  advised  us  to  carry  off  the 
magazine  and  effects  of  the  Raja.  I  replied  that  if  anything  could  be  saved  it 
would  be  well,  and  1  requested  him  to  apply  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  In 
the  meantime,  I  sent  to  Chamu  BhandAri,  and  we  four  had  a  consultation  on  the 
afote  of  affairs.  We  considered  that  we  had  a  large  stock  of  ammunition  here, 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  levies  were  altogether  useless,  and  when  those  you  have 
cherished  betray  you  in  the  season  of  distress,  what  fa  to  be  done?  The  genuine- 
GorkhAlia  alone  proved  themselves  of  service,  and  the  Barsdars  (chiefs)  only  were 
to  be  depended  on.  On  thie  1  reflected  that  we  ought  not  to  suffer  the  power  and 
wealth  of  our  master  to  be  reduced  or  dispersed,  and  determined  on  sending  to 
Mr.  Gardner  and  having  a  conference.  On  Inquiry  of  Mr.  Gardner  what  were  the 
cause*  of  the  present  quarrel,  he  replied  that  the  murder  of  the  Tahsildsr  iu 
Bfitwal  had  given  deep  offence  to  the  Governor-General,  on  which  account  he  had 
mads  immense  preparations.  At  present  he  anticipated  no  benefit  from  a  reconci¬ 
liation  with  ns,  but  If  our  differences  can  bo  adjusted  on  certain  conditions,  it  is 
well.  *  Retire  beyond  the  Kill  and  writs  to  yonr  Government  to  request  that  an 
accredited  agent  may  be  Sent  with  full  powers  to  the  Governor-General.'  1  have 
accordingly  written  and  matters  are  now  In  train  of  adjustment  and  now  friendly 
intercourse  is  established  between  the  English  and  Gorkhalis.  Do  you  therefore 
retire  from  the  west  with  your  army.  We  are  going  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mil,  and  you  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  conclude  terms  of  peace  with 
General  Ochterlony.  Bring  your  army  and  military  stores  with  you.  We  will 
then  in  conjunction  address  our  Government,  recommending  that  a  vakil  be 
sent  to  the  Governor-General  to  settle  the  business.’* 

A  proclamation  was  now  issued  by  Mr.  Gardner  declaring  that  the 
province  of  Kumaon  was  attached  to  the  British  Provinces,  call- 
Mr.  Gardner  has  civil  on  principal  people  of  the  country 

charg®-  to  repair  to  Almora,  and  inviting  the  inha¬ 

bitants  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  their  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions.1  On  the  30th  April  the  Gorkhalis  commenced  their  march, 
and  on  the  14th  May  they  crossed  the  Kali  at  Jhul-ghfit  into 
Doti,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  had  been  en¬ 
tered  into.  No  opposition  was  offered  by  any  of  the  Gorkh&li 
detachments  in  other  parts  of  the  province  :  they  were  all  included 
in  the  convention  entered  into  by  Bam  Sah,  and  most  of  them 
followed  him  into  Doti.  The  two  principal  posts  which  the  Gor¬ 
khalis  had  possessed  in  western  Kumaon  were  the  forts  orNaitha- 
na,  in  Pali,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ramganga ;  and  Lohba  twelve 
miles  further  north,  a  little  within  the  border  of  Garhwal.  In 
*  From  Government,  dsted  3rd  May,  1815. 
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each  of  these  forts  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Naithana  was  evacuated  after  the  fall  of  Almora  before  any  special 
demand  had  been  made  for  its  surrender.  Lohba  was  reduced  by 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  been  supplied  with  arnmuni- 
tion  by  Mr.  Gardner.  They  succeeded  in  cutting  dff  the  Crater  of 
the  garrison,  and  compelled  it  to  evacuate  the  fort  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  four  days  before  the  fall  of  Almora.  The  GorkMlis  attribu¬ 
ted  the  insurrection  of  the  districts  near  Lohba  to  the  influence 
of  Harak  Deb  Joshi.  This  was  the  only  quarter  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  took  any  very  active  means  to  expel  the  Gorkh&lis,  although 
they  were  everywhere  most  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  British 
enterprise.  No  resistance  was  offered  by  any  of  the  Gorkh&li  detach¬ 
ments  in  Garhw&l,  and  the  whole  of  that  district  fell  into  our  hands 
without  the  slightest  opposition  after  the  fall  of  Almora.  A  force 
marched  to  Srinagar  from  the  west,  after  the  settlement  of  affairs 
in  that  quarter,  but  nothing  occurred  which  called  for  any  military 
operations  or  which  demands  any  more  particular  notice  here. 
The  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner  was  directed  by  the  Governor-General  to 
assume  the  office  and  title  of  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of 
Kumaon  and  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1815,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Traill  was  appointed  his  assistant  on  the  8tb 
July.  Colonel  Nicolls  with  a  force,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
proceeded  to  Champ&wat  immediately  after  Bam  Sah  commenced 
his  march,  and  in  that  place  Mr.  Gardner  turned  his  attention  to 
civil  affairs.  The  treaty  by  which  Kumaon  was  ceded  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  was  not,  however,  concluded  till  the  2nd  December,  1815,  and 
was  not  ratified  until  the  4th  March,  1816. 


During  the 
Peace  with  Nepal. 


interval  between  the  fall  of  Almora  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Nep&l  the 
K41i  river  formed  the  eastern  boundary.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Gardner  was  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the 
acceptance  of  this  boundary  in  any  future  negotiations  with 
Kathm&ndu  would  secure  the  trade  with  Tibet  by  the  passes  across 


the  Him&laya  from  any  interference  of  the  Gorkb41is,  and  should 
it  appear  that  any  frontier  beyond  the  S&rda  in  the  part  where  it 
approaches  the  snowy  range  should  be  required  for  this  purpose, 
the  extent  of  it  should  be  defined,  so  that  its  cession  might  be 
provided  for.  Similarly  he  was  to  ascertain  what  extension  to  the 
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westward  would  be  Advisable  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
new  province,  so  that  on  the  re-establishment  of  any  of  the  former 
Rajas,  provision  might  be  made  for  that  purpose.  Opportunity 
was  also  taken  of  the  presence  of  Bam  S&h  in  Doti  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Nep&lese  Durbar  with  regard  to  peace.  As  has 
been  shown  already>  he  belonged  to  the  peace  party,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  war  party,  headed  by  the  Th&pas,  but  had  not 
joined  in  the  invitation  given  by  the  ruler  of  JJep&l  to  Guru  Gajr&j 
Misr  to  proceed  to  Kathm&ndu  with  a  view  of  opening  a  negoti¬ 
ation  for  peace  with  the  British  authorities.  Mr.  Gardner  was 
informed  that  should  the  Nep&lese  Government  choose  Bam  S&h 
as  their  agent  to  conduct  these  negotiations,  Lord  Hastings  would 
intrust  to  him  the  delicate  task  of  representing  the  British.  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Gardner  had  accompanied  the  Gorkh&lis  on  their  march 
into  Doti  as  far  as  Jhul  gh&t,  and  he  confirmed  the  account  of  the 
disposition  of  Bam  S&h  and  the  anxiety  felt  by  him  that  be  should 
be  the  means  of  communication  between  the  court  of  Nep&I  and 
the  British.  Bam  S&h  urged  that  if  the  negotiations  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Khasiyas,  as  the  Th&pas  were  termed,  not  only  could 
there  he  no  real  peace,  but  that  death  or  exile  awaited  him  and  all 
others  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Raja.1  The  correspond¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  British  were  inclined  to  afford  to  Bam  S&h 
and  the  party  he  represented  all  the  support  they  could  derive 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  our  Government 
towards  them,  and  that  should  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  occupy 
Doti  for  themselves,  they  might  rely  on  our  assistance  and 
co-operation.  The  expediency  of  limiting  our  direct  support,  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  assurance  of  our  entire  sympathy  with 
the  party,  was  based  on  the  belief  that  any  other  mode  of  render¬ 
ing  that  support  would  be  inconsistent  with  general  principles  of 
policy  and  could  not  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  particular 
object  in  view.  A  public  declaration  to  the  Gorkh&li  Government 
of  our  desire  to  negotiate  with  Bam  S&h,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  agent,  would  naturally  excite  suspicion  of  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  with  him  founded  on  his  presumed  readiness  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  of  the  interests  of  his  Government  in  order  to 
conciliate  our  good  will  than  any  other  individual  or  party.  A  very 

1  To  Mr.  Gardner,  dated  17th.  and  21st  May,  and  from  him  dated  8th 
JniMj,  1816,  after  a  -perianal  interriew  with  Bam  Sah  on  iheae  matters. 
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powerful  end  plausible  handle  would  thus  hare  been  given  to  hia 
enemies  for  preventing  him  getting  the  negotiations  into  bis  hands, 
and  should  they  suoceed,  we  should  not  only  have  unneoeaaarily 
excited  their  opposition  and  ill-will  but  have  made  Bam  Sab’s 
position  extremely  dangerous.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  Bam 
S&h  of  our  real  disposition  would  enable  him  and  his  adherents 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  in  disposing  the  Raja  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  Th&pas,  who  by  their  violent  measures 
had  brought  on  the  war,  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  own  near 
relatives,  whose  pacific  counsels  would  have  averted  the  w  r  and 
might  yet  save  his  Government  from  ruin. 

As  to  the  occupation  of  Doti  by  Bam  S6h  the  British  had  no 
hesitation  in  offering  their  assistance.  So  long  as  hostilities  con¬ 
tinued  between  the  two  states,  it  was  right  to  use  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  means  and  circumscribe  the  territories  of  the  GorkhAlis 
and  to  support  a  rebellion  in  Doti  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  public  honor  and  the  practice  of  belli¬ 
gerent  states.  But  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  for  Bam 
S&h  himBelf  to  consider  whether,  by  taking  tbiB  step,  he  promoted 
his  own  security  and  increased  his  chance  of  recovering  his  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  Nep&I.  So  far  as  British  interests  were  concerned,  the 
presence  of  an  independent  state  on  our  eastern  frontier  ruled  by 
a  chief  well  disposed  towards  us  and  necessarily  relying  upon  us  for 
support  would  have  been  eminently  advantageous.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Gardner  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Bam  S&h  the  assurance 
that  it  would  afford  the  greatest  gratification  to  the  British  if  he 
were  empowered  by  the  Raja  to  conclude  terms  of  peace,  and  that 
in  the  event  of  his  finding  it  necessary  to  break  with  the  Darb&r 
to  secure  himself  from  person*  seeking  his  destruction  or  to  oppose 
the  usurping  faction  who  were  ruining  the  states  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  he  might  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  would  guarantee  to  him  and  to  his  family  the  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereignty  of  Doti  and  any  other  territory  which  he  might 
acquire,  and  promise  was  given  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
this  purpose  in  any  treaty  entered  into  with  NepAl.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  views  of  Bam  S&h 
should  primarily  be  directed  towards  concluding  a  peace,  and  that 
when  pledging  our  assistance  towards  maintaining  him  in  Doti, 
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it  was  not  to  be  done  so  as  to  tempt  him,  by  the  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  an  independent  sovereignty,  into  conduct  contrary  to  his 
duty  to  his  prince  and  country.  His  seizure  of  Doti  would  doubt¬ 
less  cause  a  continuance  of  the  war  which,  whilst  ruinous  to  Nep&l, 
would  also  prove  inconvenient  to  British  interests.  The  offer  of 
assistance  in  conquering  Doti  was  therefore  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  less  preferable  than  aid  in  resisting  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  Thipa  party  and  restoring  the  influence  of  the  Raja  by 
promoting  peace,  but  was  still  held  out  as  an  ultimate  resource 
should  occasion  arise. 


Gajrdj  Misr,  the  guru  of  the  late  Raja  Ran  Bah&dur  S&h, 
was  at  this  time  at  Benares  aud  was  invited  by  the  reigning 
Raja  and  Bbim  Sen  Th&pa  to  Nep&l.  During  the  time  of  his 

influence  he  was  always  favourable  to  the 
British  connection  and  was  employed  in 
the  negotiations  conducted  both  by  Major-General  Kirkpatrick 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Knox  and  bad  always  professed  his  desire 
and  ability  to  conclude  terms  of  peace  and  accomplish  the  sub¬ 
version  or  at  least  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Th&pa s. 
With  these  designs  he  proceeded  to  Kathm&ndu,  after  being  apprised 
generally  of  the  terms  on  which  peace  would  be  granted.  As  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  the  views  of  this  pernon  and  those  of 
Bam  S&h  were,  in  the  main,  the  same,  it  was  suggested  to  the 
latter  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  unite  their  interests  for 
the  promotion  of  their  mutual  advantage. 

On  the  15th  May,  1815,  Amar  Singh  Thapa  surrendered  to  Ge- 
Operfttioas  to  the  west  neral  Ochterlony,  and  I  shall  now  complete 
of  the  Jumna.  the  brief  account  of  the  campaign  in  the 

western  bills.  In  Bahar  and  Gorakhpur  nothing  new  was  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  operations 
before  Jaitbak  and  Nahan.  After  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 


Jaithak  of  the  27th  December,  General  Martindell,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  immense  numerical  superiority  of  his  force,  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  worth  recounting  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Miserable 
vacillation  and  utter  want  of  all  enterprise  or  judgment  constitute 
the  history  of  the  siege  of  Jaithak.  At  the  end  of  March  it  was 
determined  to  blockade  the  place,  but  it  held  out  until  its  fall  was 
brought  about  by  the  successful  operations  of  General  Ochterlony, 
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of  which  some  account  must  now  be  given.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  A  mat  Singh  had  been  compelled  towards  the  end  of 
January  to  establish  himself  in  the  fortified  position  of  Malaun, 
and  to  concentrate  there  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  General  Ochterlony 
and  his  officers,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  April  that  after  all 
the  detached  forts  had  been  reduced,  in  which  Amar  Singh  had 
left  small  garrisons,  the  final  preparations  could  be  made  for  the 
attack  on  Malaun  itself.  On  the  15th  April  General  Ochterlony 
ordered  an  attack  to  be  mode  on  Deothal,  a  high  point  within  the 
enemy's  position.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  which  was  renewed 
on  the  following  day,  Deothal  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  We  lost  in  these  operations  seven  officers  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  Gorkh&Iis  on  the  second  day  alone  was  said  to  have  exeeeded 
five  hundred  men,  and  among  them  was  Bhakti  Thdpa,  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  officers.  A  road  by  which  heavy  guns 
could  be  transported  to  Deothal  was  now  constructed,  and  batteries 
were  raised  against  Malaun  itself. 

But  it  had  now  become  evident  to  all  that  the  Gorkh&lis  must 
very  soon  cease  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  British  arms.  The  occupation  of  Kumaon  had  cut  off  all 
hope  of  relief  and  had  made  retreat  impossible,  even  if  the 
vigilance  and  the  superior  forces  of  General  Ochterlony  could  have 
been  evaded,  and  most  of  the  Gorkh&li  Sard6rs  were  desirous  of 
making  terms  before  it  was  too  late.  But  Amar  Singh  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  accommodation.  There  was  little  sub¬ 
ordination  of  rank  in  the  GorkhAli  army  and  most  of  the  superior 
officers  abandoned  Malaun  with  their  men,  leaving  Amar  Singh  to 
the  fate  which  he  seemed  determined  to  suffer.  At  last,  when  he 
had  only  two  hundred  men  remaining,  he  agreed  to  the  terms  that 
had  been  offered  by  the  British  General,  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
he  signed  a  convention  agreeing  to  deliver  up  the  forts  of  Malaun 
and  Jaithak  and  the  whole  country  between  Kumaon  and  the 
Satlaj.  The  Gorkhali  troops  were  permitted  to  march  through  the 
plains  to  the  east  of  the  K41i,  retaining  their  private  property,  but 
without  arms.  An  exception  to  this  last  stipulation  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  small  force  under  Amar  Singh’s  personal  command 
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who,  “  in  consideration,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  convention,1  “  of 
the  high  rank  and  character  of  Kizi  A  mar  8ingh  Tbipa,  and  of 
the  skill,  bravery  and  fidelity  with  which,  he  has  defended  the 
country  committed  to  his  charge,”  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  their  colours,  and  two  guns. 
A  similar  favour  was  granted  to  two  hundren  men  under  Banjor 
Singh,  the  brave  defender  of  Jaithak.  "Thus,”  writes  Prin6ep, 
“  the  campaign,  which  in  January  promised  nothing  but  disaster, 
finished  in  May  by  leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  British  the 
whole  tract  of  hills  from  the  GhAgra  to  the  Satlaj.” 

We  shall  now  briefly  sketch  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 

which  ultimately  led  to  peace  with  NepAl, 
Negotiation  for  peace.  perhap&  no  better  example  could  be 

had  of  the  intricate  nature  of  diplomatic  communications  in  the 
East  than  the  volumes  of  correspondence  on  this  subject  disclose. 
In  order  to  prepare  Mr.  Gardner  for  the  possibility  of  bis  being 
intrusted  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace  through  Bam  S4h, 
a  draft  treaty  was  transmitted  to  him  with  the  instructions  of 
Government,  which  were,  briefly,  the  renunciation  of  all  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  antecedent  to  the  war, 
the  cession  ot  territory  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war  and  security  for  all  persons  who  aided  the  British  during 
the  hostilities.*  Very  shortly  afterwards*  information  of  the 
arrival  of  Gajrij  Misr  in  Colonel  Bradshaw’s  camp  with  power  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Nepdlese  Government  was 
received,  and  Mr.  Gardner  was  informed  that,  however  much  it  was 
desirous  that  the  negotiations  should  be  concluded  through  Bam 
Sah,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  British  Government  to  refuse  to 
receive  an  accredited  agent  apparently  authorised  to  treat  with  it 
after  so  frequently  expressing  its  willingness  to  eome  to  an  under¬ 
standing.  If,  therefore,  Gajr&j.  Misr’s  powers  and  instructions 
were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the  cessions  of  territory  which 
the  British  were  entitled  and  resolved  to  demand.  Lieutenant- 

1  Based  on  instructions  conveyed  to  General  Ochtertony,  dated  18tb  May,  1815. 
*  To  Mr-  Gardner,  dated  95th  May,  1815.  *  Ibid,,  5th  June,  and  reply, 

dated  17th  June  i  Bradshaw  to  Government,  dated  98th  May,  1815.  Gajrij  Misr, 
however,  brought  no  propositions  whatever  from  the  Government  of  Nepil, 
which  left  the  terms  of  peace  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  relied  still,  it  would  seem,  on  the  hope  excited  by  past  forbearance 
and  appeared  not  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  sacrifice  of  territory  which  their 
violence  had  provoked  the  British  to  exact. 
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Colonel  Bradshaw  was  authorised  to  treat  with  him.  At  the  same 
time  means  were  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  Bam  8Ah  and  the 
security  of  his  interests,  and  it  was  still  determined  to  support 
him  in  the  independent  possession  of  Doti,  if  he  should  so  resolve 
under  the  disappointment  of  his  other  views.  His  decision  on  this 
point,  too,  admitted  of  no  delay,  since  if  peace  were  once  signed,  the 
British  could  not  give  open  or  secret  aid  to  the  attempts  of  any 
subject  of  the  Nepdl  State  against  the  interests  of  that  State,  and 
the  approach  of  Amar  Singh  and  the  troops  from  the  westward 
would  also  preclude  any  attempt  on  Doti  after  their  arrival.  No 
choice,  therefore,  remained  to  Bam  Sah  between  an  immediate 
declaration  of  his  independence  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
measures  for  securing  it  and  a  determination  to  preserve  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  whatever  party  ruled  in  Nep&l  and  await  the  course  of 
events.  Authority  was  given  to  move  a  British  force  into  Doti  to 
support  Bam  S&h  and  Mr.  Gardner  was  instructed  "  not  to  urge 
him  to  the  adoption  of  either  measure,  but  leave  him  to  bis  free 
choice,  assuring  him  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  continue  to  regard  him  as  its  friend  and  well- wisher/' 

Lieutenent-Colonel  Paris  Bradshaw  was  also  directed  to  ap¬ 
prise  Gajr&j  Misr  fully  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government, 
that,  amongst  other  stipulations,  it  insisted  -on  the  Nep&l  Darhar 

Infraction,  to  Colo-  givi°g  UP  a!1  claims  to  the  country  west  of 
nel  Bradshaw.  the  Kali;  further, that the  British  Government 

having  authorised  its  agents  in  the  course  of  the  war  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  certain  chiefs  and  tribes,  subjects  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  N  ep41,  the  Raja  of  Nep&l  should  recognise  and  respect 
any  treaties  and  engagements  which  might  have  been  formed 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  Raja  should 
engage  to  make  any  further  cession  of  territory  as  might  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  British  Government  to  fulfil  any  engage¬ 
ment  which  its  agents  might  have  contracted.1  This  stipulation- 
though  inconvenient  and  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  apprehension 
that  a  compliance  with  it  would  bind  the  Raja  to  ruinous  and 
unknown  concessions,  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  possible 

1  Other  stipulations  not  so  closely  connected  with  Kumaon  affairs  were  the 
oesslon  of  the  Tar&i  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  the  eeeston  of  certain  lands 
to  the  Sikkim  Raja,  who  htd  aided  us,  and  the  reception  of  a  Resident  and  escort  et 
Kathmindu  itself. 
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event  of  Bam  SAh's  wishiug  to  establish  himself  in  Doti,  At  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  that  a  list  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes 
referred  to  should  be  fnrniabed  before  the  treaty  was  presented 
for  ratification. 

In  the  meantime  Bam  SAh  declared  it  possible  that  Bhim 

Struggle  bttvwo  par*  Sen,  who  then  hold  the  principal  place 
tiesio  NepAI.  amongst  the  advisers  of  the  Baja  of  Nep&l, 

would  enter  into  his  views  and  unite  with  him  against  the  extreme 
party  led  by  Amar  Singh,  and  in  furtherance  of  a  project  for 
this  purpose  communicated,1  by  his  brother  Rudrbir  SAh,  with 
GajrAj  Misr.  The  British  Government  approved  of  this  union, 
but  declined  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  political  struggle 
between  the  parties,  merely  allowing  its  sympathies  to  be  known. 
It  also  expressed  again  its  willingness  to  treat  with  any  duly 
accredited  agent  on  the  only  basis  thnt  could  be  admitted,  that 
it  should  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  its  promises  to  Bam 
SAh  and  his  brother  if,  by  being  driven  to  extremities,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  seek  their  safety  by  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  NepAl.s  Gajr&j  Misr,  however,  declared  that  his 
authority  did  not  extend  to  the  acceptance  of  terms  like  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradshaw  and  negotiations'  were  at 
once  broken  off  and  orders  issued  not  to  renew  them  in  the  same 
quarter  until  Bam  SAh  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  obtain  the 
management  of  these  affairs  in  his  own  bands.  Although  justly  in¬ 
censed  at  the  tenor  of  a  communication  made  by  Bam  S&h  which  was 
calculated  to  lead  the  Raja  of  NepAl  to  believe  that  the  British 
Government  was  encouraging  a  double  negotiation,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  allow  Bam  SAh  an  opportunity  of  securing  his  own 
position  and  so  relieve  the  British  from  the  irksome  task  of  sup* 
porting  him  in  the  occupation  of  Doti.  It  is  but  justice  to  say. 
that  all  this  time  both  Bam  S&h  and  his  brother  agreed  with  Mr. 
Gardner4  that  the  seizure  of  Doti  could  only  be  looked  upon  as 
a  last  resource  when  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  adherents 
were  in  jeopardy,  and  towards  the  end  of  June6  they  formally 
announoed  their  relinquishment  of  all  designs  upon  Doti  as  without 

1  Given  in  letter  of  Bred  thaw  to  Government,  dated  tilth  Jane,  ISIS. 
■To  Mr.  Gardner,  dated  18th  Jane,  ISIS.  •  Ibid.,  87th  Jane,  ISIS. 

*  To  Government,  dated  sth  and  10th  Jane,  IBIS.  8  IKd.,  dated  *Otl), 

tlrd,  SSkti  Jane,  1815. 
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seriously  involving  their  connections  now  scattered  throughout 
Nepdl,  they  hod  not  the  means  for  taking  such  a  decisive  step,  and 
ins  tea  thereof  they  declared  their  intention,  should  occasion  arise, 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  our  torritory.  This  decision  of  tho  Chauntras 
relieved  the  British  from  considerable  embarrassment  and  removed 


what  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great  impediments  to  negotiation. 

Bam  Sdh  was  now  intrusted  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace 

by  the  Nepdl  darbAr  on  the  basis  of  the 
The  Nep&lete  Terii.  ,  „  „  , 

cession  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  Kdli. 

The  Tar&i  was,  however,  to  be  retained,  since  without  it,  they 

averred,  the  Hill  state  could  not  exist.  He  communicated  their  views 

to  Mr.  Gardner,  who  assured  him  that  the  cession  of  the  T&rdi 


formed  an  essential  part  of  the  only  conditions  on  which  the 
British  Government  were  determined  to  insist.1  Bam  Sdh  again 
urged  that  the  Tarai  was  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  Nepdl  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  that  were  it  given  over,  the  mere  hills  that  remained 
would  not  be  worth  stipulating  for.  That  were  this  point  insisted 
on  by  the  British  Government,  a  popular  war  would  arise  in  which 
every  subject  of  Nepdl  would  engage.  Hitherto  many  of  the  chief 
people  had  kept  aloof  through  party  feelings  and  disapprobation 
of  the  war  in  which  the  Thdpa  party  had  involved  them,  but  no 
sooner  should  it  be  known  that  we  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  the 
whole  of  the  Tardi  than  all  party  faction  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
general  cause  and  every  one  would  unite  for  the  common  defence  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  obligations  to  the  British  Government 
he  would  be  compelled  to  resist  the  cession  to  the  utmost.  The 
feelings  of  the  entire  population  of  Nepdl  coincided  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Bam  Sdh,  and  had  we  known,  as  we  did  know  after¬ 
wards,  that  >the  lowlands  were  an  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
hills  as  a  winter  pasturage  for  the  cattle  and  as  a  place  where  a 
second  harvest  could  easily  be  raised  and  gathered,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  concession  subsequently  made  would  have  now 
been  granted.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  inflict  some 
permanent  punishment  on  these  people  who  had,  hitherto,  consi¬ 
dered  themselves  invincible,  and  with  the  imperfect  information 
then  procurable  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  relative 
importance  of  the  demands  made.  Negotiations  of  all  kinds  were 

>To  Gorernmeat,  4th  to  10th  July »  from  Gororomeet,  tfotod  ttnd  July. 
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dow  broken  off,  a  result  that  must  have  been  expected  as  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  arrangements  for  peace  could  only  have  occurred  from 
a  hope  that  Bam  S£h  would  be  able  to  obtain  better  terms  than 
GajrAj  Misr.  The  difficulty  now  remained  that  any  departure 
from  the  terms  laid  down  might  be  construed  into  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  weakness  and  merely  provoke  further  aggression,  but  even 
this  danger  the  Government  were  ready  to  risk  if  by  so  doing  a 
satisfactory  peace  could  be  concluded. 

The  assertion  that  the  GorkhAli  chiefs  and  soldiery  were,  in  a 

Preparations  for  renew-  great  measure,  dependent  on  the  Tar&i  for 
al  of  war.  a  considerable  part  of  their  means  of  sup¬ 

port  was  confirmed  from  other  quarters  and  their  repugnance  to 
the  cession  of  that  tract  began  to  be  understood.  The  British 
Government  therefore  declared  itself  disposed  to  consult,  so  far  as 
paramount  considerations  of  public  interests  would  admit,  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  chiefs  and  declared  its  readiness  on 
the  Tarii  being  absolutely  ceded  by  the  Nepftlese  to  assign  a  limit¬ 
ed  portion  of  the  lands  in  jdgir  to  a  certain  number  of  chiefs  to 
the  value  of  between  two  or  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  grant  them 
pensions  in  lieu  of  the  land  to  the  same  amount.  The  value  of 
the  Tar&i  formed  no  part  of  the  considerations  which  induced  the 
British  Government  to  insist  on  its  cession  as  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  During  the  time  that  they 
held  it  they  found  its  management  exceedingly  difficult,  the  popu¬ 
lation  scanty  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  They,  however,  hoped 
that  by  the  complete  severance  of  the  interests  of  the  lowland  and 
the  hills,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  in  future  for  encroachments 
and  quarrels,  such  as  those  that  led  to  the  present  war,  and  further 
directed  our  officers  to  limit  the  demand  to  the  Tarfii  between  the 
K61i  and  the  Gandak  or  Saligiim  river  and  whatever  portions 
were  actually  in  our  possession  at  the  time.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  prepare  for  a  campaign  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  of  the  ensuing  season  aDd  to  make  every  ar¬ 
rangement  for  conducting  it  in  suck  a  manner  as  to  thoroughly 
humble  the  spirit  of  the  enemy.  Major-General  Ochterlony  was 
appointed  to  command  tbe  force  at  Dinapur  which  was  eventually 
intended  to  invade  Nepal  itself.  Colonel  Nicolls  was  sent1  to 

1  To  Mr.  Gardner,  dated  90th  July,  to  Government,  dated  4th  September, 
1S16,  and  to  Mi.  Gardner,  dated  10th  February,  ISIS. 
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prepare  for  operations  igainii  Doti  and  the  Bfitwal  and  Palp*  fron¬ 
tier,  whilst  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  W.  Adams  was  given  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  Kumaon.  Stores  were  collected  at  different  points 
along  the  Kili  and  the  local  battalions  ware  ordered  to  hold  them- 
■elves  in  readiness  for  aetive  service.  Whilst  their  preparations 
were  going  on  Bam  Sih  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gardner  in 
September,  but  as  he  had  no  extension  of  his  powers  to  negoti¬ 
ate  nothing  waa  effected.  Mr.  Gardner  informed  Bam  S4h  that 
Gajrij  Miar  had  now  obtained  fresh  and  explicit  instructions  from 
Nepdl  and  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  baas  laid  down 
bj  the  British  Government,1  and  though  the  Nepdl  Government 
had  shown  that  they  had  never  any  serious  intention  of  concluding 
peace  through  his  agency,  the  British  Government  would  still 
regard  him  as  their  well-wisher  and  friend. 

The  events  that  followed  have  little  bearing  on  the  history  of 

Tra**  eoodadcd  Kumaon,  but  a  brief  sketch  is  necessary  to 

<rfM*7  conclude  the  history  of  the  war.  Although 

the  Gorkbilis  agreed  to  yield  the  Tarii  with  the  exception  of  the 
tracts  of  Baraparsa  or  Makwaopur,  Bijipur  and  Mahotari  Sabotari 
or  Morang  and  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills,  they 
still  opposed  the  admission  of  a  British  Resident  at  Kathmiudo. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  Gorkh&lis  to  accede  to  the  sacrifices  de¬ 
manded  from  them  was  thus  still  very  apparent,  and  it  waa  not  until 
the  futility  of  all  opposition  was  clearly  shown  that  the  Nep&lese  at 
last  gave  in.  Gajraj  Misr,  on  the  2nd  December,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradashaw,by  which  nearly  the  whole  ofthe 
Tarii,  the  hill-country  to  the  west  of  the  Kali  and  the  territories  to 
the  east  of  the  Mechi  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Raja  of 
Sikkim  were  ceded  to  the  British  Government.  It  was  also  stipu¬ 
lated  that  a  British  regiment  should  be  received  at  Kathmindu. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  Raja 
of  Nepil  within  fifteen  days.  But  before  this  stipulation  could 
he  carried  out  the  party  who  were  still  in  favour  of  war,  of  which 
Amar  Singh  Thfipa  was  the  leader,  obtained  the  upper  hand  at 
Kathmandu  and  the  treaty  remained  uniatified.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  pushed  on  by  both  sides  with  vigour  a  renewal 

1  To  M..  Gardner,  dated  3rd  September,  from  Mr.  Gardcer,  dated  Wed 

September,  1816. 
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of  hostilities  and  all  doubt  that  a  second  campaign  would  be 
neceuary  waa  removed  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1816  by 
a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Gork  bills,  through  Gqjriy 
Miar,  that  they  intended  to  renew  the  war.  The  Britiah  army 
had  already  taken  the  field,  and  by  the  10th  February  twenty 
thousand  men  under  General  Ochterlony  had  reached  the  Bichiya- 
koh  or  Choriya-gbit  pass  leading  into  the  valley  of  Nepil  itself. 
On  the  same  day1  instructions  were  issued  for  the  immediate 
assemblage  of  a  force  at  Sitapur  under  Colonel  Nicolls  for  the 
invasion  of  Doti.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  occupy  that  district 
but,  if  circumstances  permitted,  to  open  up  a  Communication  with 
General  Ochterlony  to  the  east,  and  Mr.  Gardner  was  deputed  to 
accompany  the  force  as  Political  Agent.  Mr.  Traill  was  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Kumaun,  so  far  as  they  could  not  be  conveniently  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  and  Colonel  Adams  was  directed  to  bold  himself  and 
his  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Nicolls.  But  long  before  this 
force  could  reach  the  Tai&i  news*  arrived  from  General  Ochterlony 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  consequent  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  the  2nd  December,  and  I  must  now  refer  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  led  to  this  desirable  result. 

The  Gorkbilis  had  made  most  formidable  preparations  to 

success  due  to  Colonel  oppose  the  main  body  of  the  British  by 
Ochterlony.  erecting  fortifications  and  stockades  on  every 

route  by  which  it  seemed  possible  an  army  could  advance.  But 
General  Ochterlony  was  more  than  a  match  for  them  even  on 
their  own  ground.  Taking  a  route  through  the  hills  which  had 
been  supposed  utterly  impossible,  he  completely  turned  by  a 
bold  and  masterly  movement  the  whole  of  the  positions  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  fortify  in  the  outer  range 
of  hills,  and  established  himself  at  Makw&npur,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Kathmindu.  At  this  point,  the  Gorkb&lis  attacked  the 
British  force  on  the  28th  February,  but  they  were  completely 
defeated  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  two  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Kathmandu 

‘Government  to  Mr.  Gardner,  dated  10th  February,  1816.  ‘From 

General  Ochterlony,  dated  Makwanpur,  5th  March,  1816;  to  Goverument,  dated 
16th  idem. 
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all  idea  of  further  resistance  was  at  once  abandoned.  Negoti¬ 
ations  were  immediately  opened,  the  result  of  which  was  the  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  Baja  of  Nepal  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed 
by  Quru  Gajr&j  Misr  in  December  and  the  final  termination  of  the 
war.  Part  of  the  Tarii  which  under  the  treaty  had  been  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  British  Government  was  subsequently1  restored  to  Ne- 
pil  as  an  act  of  conciliation  towards  the  Gorkh&li  chiefs  who  had 
held  lands  in  that  quarter,  the  portion  bordering  on  the  Oudh  fron¬ 
tier  was  handed  over  to  the  Naw&b  of  Oudh,  and  a  small  strip  lying 
between  the  Mechi  and  the  Tista  was  given  to  the  Raja  of  Sikkim. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  statesmen  and  our  soldiers  will  not 
forget  the  lesson  that  was  taught  them  in  the  NepAlese  campaign. 
It  was  sufficiently  evident  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  at  the 
lime  that  in  point  of  physical  courage  our  native  soldiers  were 
altogether  inferior  to  the  Gorkh&lis.  This  was  clear  not  only  at 
the  more  conspicuous  failures  of  Kalanga  and  Jaithak  but  through¬ 
out  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admirable  operations  of 
General  Ochterlony  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  under  proper 
management  oar  sepoys  were  certain  of  success  even  in  a  country 
of  most  extreme  difficulty  to  all  natives  of  the  plaius  and  opposed 
to  the  bravest  enemy  that  has  ever  met  ns  in  Asia. 


We  shall  now  turn  again  to  domestic  politics  and  briefly  note 


Byans  boundary. 


the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Makwtinpur  on 
the  tract  between  the  Tons  and  the  Sarda. 


The  whole  of  Kumaon  became  British  territory  and  the  only  point 
in  dispute  was  a  small  and  unimportant  tract  to  the  north.  By 
treaty  the  KAli  was  made  the  boundary  on  the  east,  and  this 
arrangement  divided  into  two  parts  parganah  By&ns,  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  integral  portion  of  Kumaon  as 
distinguished  from  Doti  and  Jumla.  In  1817,  the  Nep61  Darbar,* 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  claimed 
the  villages  of  Tinkar  and  Changru  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Kali 
in  parganah  Byans,  and  after  inquiry  had  shown  that  the  demand 
was  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  possession  was  given  to 


1  The  boundaries  were  demarcated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hon’blo 
E.  Gardner,  our  first  Resident  at  Nepal. 

*  To  Commissioner,  dated  4th  Feb.,  ’17.  From  Government,  dated  6th  Sep ,  ’17. 

•»  a  „  6th  March, ’17.  To  Resident,  Nep&l,  „  20th  ditto. 

From  Captain  Webb,  „  1 1th  Aug.,  ’17.  From  „  „  „  10th  Oct.,  '17. 

To  Government  „  20th  ditto. 
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Bam  Sail,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Doti.  But  not  satisfied  with 
this  advantage,  the  Nepalese  claimed  the  villages  of  Kunti  and 
N4bhi  as  also  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Kdli,  averring  thai  the 
Kunti  Yankti  or  western  branch  of  the  head-waters  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  main  stream  as  carrying  the  larger  volume  of  water. 
Captain  Webb  and  others  showed  that  the  lesser  stream  flowing 

O 

from  the  sacred  fountain  of  Kalap&ni  had  always  been  recognised 
as  the  main  branch  of  the  Kdli  and  had  in  fact  given  its  name  to 
the  river  during  its  course  through  the  hills.  The  Government 
therefore  decided  to  retain  both  Nabhi  and  Kunti,  which  have 
ever  since  remained  attached  to  British  Byans. 


In  the  year  1811,  Sudarsan  S&b  had  promised  Major  Hearsey 

,  to  grant  to  him  the  Dehra  Dun  and  taluka 

Girhwil  affair*. 

(Jhandi,  should  he  procure  the  restoration 
of  the  country  then  occupied  by  the  Gorkh&lis.  Major  Hearsey 
now  brought  forward  this  claim,  hut  it  was  rightly  held  by  both 
the  Raja  and  Government  that,  as  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
grant  had  not  been  fulfilled,  Major  Hearsey  had  no  claim,  legal  or 
moral.  Moreover,  the  Raja  on  receiving  back  a  portion  of  his 
ancient  possessions  from  the  British  expressly  relinquished  his 
sovereign  and  proprietary  rights  in  those  tracts  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  Sudarsan  Sdh  was  living 
in  great  poverty  at  Dehra,  and  as  an  act  of  clemency  Mr.  W.  Fraser 
in  1815,  was  authorised  to  hand  over  to  the  Raja  the  portions  of  Garh- 
wAl  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Alaknauda  with  the  express  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Dehra  Durr  and  the  parganah  of  Rawdin  lying  between 
he  Alaknauda  and  the  Bliagirathi,  and  Mr.  Fraser  was  directed  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Gardner  as  to  the  actual  boundary  which  should 
be  fixed  with  a  view  to  control  the  route  to  Tibet  by  the  passes 
available  for  commercial  intercourse.  In  July,  1815,  Mr.  Fraser, 
iu  obedience*  to  the  order  of  Government,  had  directed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  parganahs  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Alaknauda 
as  far  as  Rudrpraydg  and  to  the  east  of  the  Mandakini,  above 


1  To  Government,  dated  4th  January,  1820:  from  Government,  dated  Sth  No¬ 
vember,  1824. 

*  To  Kumaon,  dated  2let  July, ’ll.  |  from  Kuinaon, dated  12th  A npr.,  '1 S. 


litli  Aug.,  ’10. 
27th  ditto. 
27th  Oct ,  ’15. 


tri>ni  Kuiuaon, dated  12th  Aug.,  ’IS. 

. Ml.  Oct..  ’15. 

f,  t,  „  4th  March.  '16. 

..  ..  „  6th  June. ’16. 


9f  ,,  ,,  io.  i  n  it  ft  ***'"  „ 

At  the  wune  time,  the  conduct  of  the  political  relations  with  the  Raja  of  Garhwal 
vru  Intrusted  to  the  Coumiiasioner  as  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  (.'4-d-itf). 
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that  point  to  consider  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Kumaon,  and  henceforward  this  tract  formed  a  portion 
of  Ids  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Gardner  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
political  duties  to  visit  the  western  parganahs,  and  on  Mr.  G.  W. 
Traill  joining  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  he  was 
deputed  to  Garhw&l  to  introduce  the  British  authority  in  that 
province  and  to  conclude  a  settlement  of  the  land-revenue.  Mr, 
Gardner  subsequently  took  up  the  question  of  the  western  boundary 
and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  Rawain  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Raja  of  Garhwal  and  that  the  British  should  content  themselves 
with  the  watershed  of  the  Mand&kini  as  their  north-western  bound¬ 
ary.  Rawain  comprised  the  comparatively  barren  and  rocky  country 
between  Nagpur  and  Jaunu&r  BA  war  and  included  the  head-watera 
of  the  Tons,  the  Jumna  and  BhAgirathi,  an  immense  tract  yielding 
only  12,000  Gorkhali  rupees' a  year,  equivalent  to  about  Rs.  5,000 
of  our  money.  The  inhabitants,  too,  were  of  a  turbulent  character, 
accustomed  to  plunder  and  disinclined  to  work.  This,  however,  was 
considered  a  good  reason  by  others  for  keeping  the  tract  under  the 
British  Government.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  Raja  would  find 
much  difficulty  in  preventing  the  inhabitants  from  plundering  the 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  RawAin  to  Gangotri  and  from  making 
predatory  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  districts  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  before  they  fell  under  the  GorkhAli  Government, 
who  only  restrained  them  by  severe  measures.  The  task  of  punishing 
the  robbers  would  then  fall  on  the  British  Government,  who  might 
be  obliged  to  establish  a  military  force  there  for  the  purpose, 
and  so  interfere  in  its  arrangements  far  more  than  if  it  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the  people  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  our  subjects.  The  only  question  for  decision  was 
whether  the  Raja  was  able  to  maintain  peace  in  the  tract,  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  to  permit  him  to  attempt  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Raw&in.  In  1816  Mr.  Traill1  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  if  more  precise  words 
were  not  used  in  defining  the  boundary.  Although  parganah 
Nagpur  was  clearly  intended  to  be  included  in  the  portion  of 
territory  retained  by  the  British,  the  loose  use  of  the  Aiaknanda 
and  Mandakini  rivers  as  the  eastern  boundary  in.  the  negotiations 
1  To  Government,  dated  0th  June,  1810. 
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of  the  period  would  have  cut  off  some  valuable  portions  of 
that  parganab,  including  pattis  B&msu,  Maikhanda,  and  the 
mines  near  Dlianoli,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  those  rivers.  In 
fact,  in  1823,  the  Raja  laid  claim  to  the  villages  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Manddkini  on  these  very  grounds,  but  it  was 
ruled  that  the  term  parganah  Nkgpur  as  used  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  included  all  the  sub-divisions  then  within  its  established 
limits. 

In  1818  we  find  Mr.  Traill,1  complaining  of  the  disorderly 
state  of  the  Rawuin  parganah,  the  inhabitants  of  which  being 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  both  the  Gorkli&lis  and  the  British  had 
taken  to  theil  old  occupation  of  plundering  the  pilgrims  to 
Gangotri  and  KedOrn&th.  The  Raja  was  appealed  to  in  vain 
and  declared  himself  wholly  unable  to  punish  the  offenders 
When  he  sent  his  own  men  against  the  Raw&inis,  the  cultivators 
armed  themselves  and  repelled  hiB  people  by  force,  and  when  the 
Raja  himself  went  against  them,  they  fled  into  the  neighbouring 
territories,  and  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  collect  a  single  rupee 
of  revenue  from  the  whole  parganah.  The  real  question  at  issue 
now  was  whether  the  Raja  was  able  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
tract.  The  boundaries  were  then  laid  down  as  they  now  exist, 
for  Raw&in  was  never  taken  back  and  was  formally  annexed 
to  Tirhi  in  1824.  It  was  not  until  this  time  that  a  formal 
sanad  under  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Government  was  conferred 
upon  the  Raja,  for  certain  difficulties  had  arisen  which  required 
settlement.  The  Bas&hr  Raja  laid  claim*  to  the  taluka  of  Undra 
Kunwar,  although  it  had  been  included  in  the  grant  made  to  the 
Raja  of  Garhwal  by  Mr.  Fraser  referred  to  above.  Again,  Pi  tarn  S&b, 
the  uncle  of  the  Raja,  released  from  prison  in  Nepal  through  the 
good  offices3  of  Mr.  Gardner,  claimed  the  zamindari  right  in  the 
parganahs  of  Garhw&l  and  the  Dun  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
Gorkh&lis  on  apparently  no  better  ground  than  that  of  his  being 
the  next  heir  to  the  r>\j  of  Garhwil.  His  brother’s  claim  to  a 
similar  right  had  already  been  refused,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
renunciation  by  Sudarshan  Sdh  of  all  claims  of  this  kind  on  his 

*  To  Government,  dated  loth  July,  1818.  From  Government,  dated  14th 

Augurt,  1818.  *  To  Government,  dated  4th  January,  1817.  »  To 

Government,  dated  19th  May,  1816:  from  Government,  dated  14th  August, 

1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  15th  January,  isi  7, 
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acceptance  of  the  territories  restored  to  him  by  the  British,  as  well 
as  the  previous  oon  quest  of  the  GorkhAlis,  annulled  all  subordinate 
contingent  rights  of  other  members  of  his  family.1  By  the  terms 
of  his  sanad  the  Baja  of  Garhw&l  is  bound  to  give  assistance  and 
supplies  when  called  on  and  to  furnish  facilities  for  trading  in  his 
country  and  the  countries  beyond,  nor  can  he  alienate  or  mortgage 
any  portion  of  his  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
Government." 


The  administrative  history  under  the  British  Government  will 

„  ,  .  . .  find  its  place  under  the  notice  of  each  dis- 

Under  the  BritUh* 

trict.  The  Dfin  was  first  brought  into 
order  by  Mr.  Shore  and  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  by  Mr.  Traill.  In 
fact, the  administrative  history  of  the  Kumaon  Division,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Whalley,"  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods — 
Kumaon  under  Traill,  Kumaon  under  Batten,  and  Kumaon 
under  Ramsay.  The  regime  in  the  first  period  was  essentially 
paternal,  despotic,  and  personal.  It  resisted  the  centralising  ten¬ 
dencies  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  developed.  It 
was  at  the  same  time,  though  arbitrary,  a  just,  wise  and  progres¬ 
sive  administration.  As  characteristic  of  the  man,  his  application 
for  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  in  force  in  the  plains,  may  be  quoted, 
in  which  he  stated  that  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  draw  up  some 
code  for  the  guidance  of  his  subordinates  and  had  not  for  six 
years  received  the  Regulations  in  force  in  the  plains,  he  should 
be  glad  of  a  copy  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  in  them 
which  should  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  charge.  Mr. 
Traill’s  administration  lasted  from  1815  to  1835.  On  his  depar¬ 
ture  there  followed  an  interval  of  wavering  uncertainty  and  com¬ 
parative  misrule.  “  The  system  of  government,”  as  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Bird,  “  had  been  framed  to  suit  the  particular  character 
and  scope  of  one  individual,”  or,  as  he  might  have  said,  had  been 
framed  for  himself  by  that  individual.  “  Traill  left  the  province 
orderly,  prosperous,  and  comparatively  civilized,  but  his  machinery 
was  not  easily  worked  by  another  band.  There  was  no  law,  and  the 
lawgiver  had  been  withdrawn.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  and 


>From  Board, dated  18th  August,  ISIS  :  to  Board, dated  3rd  September,  ISIS, 
end  nth  September,  ISIS:  from  Board,  dated  1 1th  September,  1818,  aud  Mth 
September,  ISIS.  •  Aitcb.  Treaties,  II.,  68.  »Lawa  of  the  Non- 

Begulation  Proriaeea,  p.  1 :  Allahabad,  1870;  a  valuable  repository  of  lacta 
regarding  the  administrative  history  of  the  bill  iHitrieti. 
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tke  OoTfinimflDt,  which  had  remained  quiescent  while  the  province 
was  in  the  hand a  of  an  administrator  of  tried  ability  and  equal  to 
all  emergencies,  found  it  necessary  to  rc-assert  their  control  and 
to  lay  down  specific  rules  in  matters  that  had  hitherto  been  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner.  Mr.  Batten  was  then  only 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Garhwal :  but  he  was  a  man  eminently 
qualified  both  by  training  and  disposition  to  second  the  action 
of  Government  and  to  assist  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era. 
His  talents  had  already  been  recognized,  and  from  this  period  he  was 
consulted  in  every  step,and  it  was  his  influence  more  than  that  of  any 
single  officer  which  gave  its  stamp  and  character  to  the  period 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  his  name.  Its  duration  covered 
the  years  1836-56.  It  was  marked  in  its  earlier  stage  by  an  in¬ 
flux  of  oodes  and  rules  and  a  predominancy  of  official  supervision 
which  gradually  subsided  as  Mr.  Batten  gained  in  influence,  posi¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Thus  the  second  period  glided  insensibly 
into  the  third,  which,  nevertheless,  has  a  distinctive  character  of 
its  own.  In  Sir  Henry  Ramsay’s  administration  we  see  the  two 
currents  blended.  The  personal  sway  and  unhampered  autocracy 
of  the  first  era  combining  with  the  orderly  procedure  and  observ¬ 
ance  of  fixed  rules  and  principles  which  wa£  the  chief  feature  of 
the  second.”  Foremost  in  every  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his 
charge.  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  has  popularly  receivjed  the  title  of  King 
of  Kumaom,  and  no  more  worthy  representative  of  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  exists  throughout  Her  wide  domains. 

For  die  history  of  Kumaon  under  the  British  the  materials  are 
ample  and  sufficient  in  themselves  to  form  a  volume  full  of  inter¬ 
est  and  instruction.  They  show  the  means 

Twill. 

whereby  a  peculiar  peo}  e,  sunk  io  the  ut- 
termost  depths  of  ignorance  and  apathy,  the  result  of  years  of 
oppression  and  misrule,  have  been  induced  by  the  patient  and  in¬ 
telligent  efforts  of  a  few  Englishmen  to  commence  again  their  na¬ 
tional  life.  They  show  how  whole  tracts  where  formerly  the  tiger 
and  the  elephant  reigned  supreme  have  now  yielded  to  the  plough, 
and  waters  that  not  long  since  went  to  feed  the  deadly  swamps 
are  now  confined  in  numerous  channels  to  irrigate  the  waterless 

O 

tracts  which  increasing  population  bring  into  cultivation.  The 
history  of  Kumaon  under  the  British  is  one  that  will  amply  repay 
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the  study  and  assist  us  in  understanding  the  principles  on  which 
western  civilisation *can  be  best  introduced  among  our  maoy  half- 
civilised  Indian  communities.  For  the  materials  for  this  notice  we 
are  indebted  to  the  records  of  the  Commissioner’s  office  and  Mr. 
P.  Whalley’s  admirable  work  already  quoted.  As  already  noticed 
the  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner  was  the  first  Commissioner  of  Kumaon, 
and  in  May,  1815,  he  was  authorized  to  employ  a  revenue  and  police 
establishment.1  In  June,  the  transit  duty  on  the  sale  of  children 
was  given  up  and  the  practice  abolished.*  The  Commissioner  was 
much  taken  up  with  his  political  duties,  and  in  August,  1815,  on 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Traill,  that  officer  was  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  police  and  revenue  administration  and  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  the  revenue  of  Garhw&l  and  Kumaon.  His  own 
account  of  the  measures  he  thought  necessary  for  this  purpose 
will  be  given  elsewhere.  In  the  first  year  the  Gorkh&li  collec¬ 
tions  were  assumed  as  the  basis  -for  assessment,  and  subsequent 
settlements  were  made  under  orders  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  Farukhabad,  under  whom*  Kumaon  was  placed  in  1816 
A.D. 

The  subjects  of  the  extradition  of  criminals  with  Nepal  and 

.  forced  labour  were  among  the  earliest  to 

Administration. 

which  attention  was  given  :  in  both  these 
instances  rules  were  framed  very  similar  to  those  at  present  in  force. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1817,  Mr.  Traill  was  made  Commissioner  of 
Kumaon  and  Regulation  X.  of  1817  was  passed  to  give  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  the  Kumaon  officers  in  all  cases  except  murder,  homi¬ 
cide,  robbery,  treason  and  other  similar  offences,  and  for  the  trial  of 
these  a  Commissioner  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council:  It  speaks  very  well  for  the  people  that  crimes  of  this 
kind  were  so  rare  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  invest  any 
officers  with  the  powers  of  a  Commissioner  under  this  Regulation. 
In  1828,  the  Province  was  placed  in  the  Bareilly  Division  for  the 
purposes  of  criminal  trials,  and  from  that  time  commitments  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Bareilly  Court  from  Kumaon.  In  1818 
the  question  of  transit  duties  in  general  came  up  for  consideration 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
complaining  of  the  highly  injurious  character  of  the  system  then 

1 G  G.  in  C.  16th May,  1815.  * IM^tnd Jane, ISIS.  'Proceed. 

G.  G.  in  C.,  19 Hi  October,  ISIS. 
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in  force.  By  this  system,  for  the  small  sum  of  Rs.  8,881  a  farmer 
was  able  to  place  a  line  of  guard-houses  along**  frontier  extending 
nearly  sixty  miles  and  levy  practically  whatever  duties  he  liked,1 
and  in  consequence  these  vexatious  cessca  Werft  abolished.  In 
1817  a  curious  practice  of  the  hill  men  was  prohibited.  In  former 
times  it  was  allowable  for  the  hpsband  of  an  adulteress  to  take  the 
life  of  an  adulterer  after  due  notice  given  to  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  The  consequence  was  that  many  innocent  persons  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  jealous  husbands  who  found  themselves  both 
judges  and  executioners.  The  Government  made  the  practice 
punishable  with  death  and  thns  effectually  put  an  end  to  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources'  of  hereditary 
feuds. 

In  1820,  au  eight-anna  stamp  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Traill  on 
his  own  authority  into  civil  proceedings  and  a  short  and  simple 
procedure  adopted.'  On  the  plaint  being  admitted  a  notice  was 
given  to  the  suitor  to  be  served  by  himself  on  his  defendant,  a 
practice  which  was  found  in  three-fourths  of  cases  to  lead  to  a 
private  settlement  of  the  claim,  and  when  ineffectual  the  defendant 
was  summoned.  Parties  were  allowed  to  plead  their  own  cause 
and  recourse  was  seldom  had  to  an  oath  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  as  it  was  found  that  the  facts  of  a  case  could  easily  be 
eliminated  without  employing  a  ceremony  of  which  frequent  appli¬ 
cation  only  weakens  the  force.  No  licensed  law-agents  were  allowed, 
but  parties  who  were  not  able  to  attend  were  permitted  to  appoint 
any  person  as  their  agent.  This  regulation  at  once  precluded  all 
vexatious  litigation  and  prevented  unnecessary  delay4  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  1824,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Tardi  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Moradabad  and  after  a  very  lengthened  correspondence 
the  boundaries  were  fixed  between  the  plains  and  the  hills  by 
Messrs.  Halhed  and  Traill.  There  is  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  the  imperious  and  almost  despotic  nature  of  Traill  than  the 
letters  he  wrote  and  the  arguments  he  used  in  this  controversy,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  gained  his  own  way  on  almost  every  ques¬ 
tion.  He  appears  to  have  looked  more  to  facts  than  theories  and 
to  have  included  in  the  hill  portion  of  the  Bhabar  at  least  those 

1  Wballey,  p.  88.  •  •  G.  G.  In  C ,  1S50,  6th  August,  1819.  'To 

Government  (Political  Department),  14th  November,  1820,  4  Hid.,  16th 

M*7,  18S1  ;  Whatley,  47. 
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portions  of  the  lower  forest  and  prairie  which  were  thought  to  be 
more  in  the  real  or  nominal  possession  of  the  hill-men  than  in  that 
of  settlers  from  the  plains  or  in  which  the  Bhuksas  and  Th&rus 
preferred  the  hill  jurisdiction  or  were  connected  with  hill  capitalists.1 
In  1825,  after  the  settlement  of  Major  Hearsey’s  claims,  a  corres¬ 
pondence  arose  regarding  the  annexation  of  parganah  Chandi  new 
in  Bijnor  to  Kumaon,  and  during  the  same  year  an  epistolaiy  con¬ 
flict  took  place  between  Traill  and  Shore  in  charge  of  Dehra  J  )dn 
principally  regarding  the  use  of  elephant-pits  on  the  oonfin  *  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  result  of  both  was  that  in  i826 
parganahs  Chandi  and  Dehra  DAn  were  annexed  to  the  Kumaon 
Commissionership.1  Dehra  Diin  was  separated  again  from  1st  May, 
1829  by  Regulation  V.  of  1829,  but  parganah  Chandi  continued 
under  Kumaon  for  some  time.  In  1827  certain  rules  were  framed 
giving  the  Magistrates  in  Kumaon  jurisdiction  over  native  soldiers 
in  certain  cases,  and  in  the  following  year  a  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  was  ordered.  In  1830  Mr.  Traill  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Bareilly  Division,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1835  he  Anally  relinquished  his  connection  with  the 
Kumaon  Division.  In  1831  the  newly-created  Niz&mat  Ad&lut 
at  Allahahad  was  invested  with  criminal  powers  over  Kumaon 
by  clause  1,  section  3,  of  Regulation  VI.  of  that  year,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Allahabad  was  invested  with 
powers  in  all  flscal  matters  by  section  5  of  Regulation  X.  of 
1831. 

Colonel  Qowan  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Kumaon  in 

1831,  and  his  assumption  of  office  is  marked 

Interregnum, 

by  a  closer  supervision  by  the  plains  autho¬ 
rities,  who  now  for  the  Arst  time  took  a  direct  part  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  province.  The  year  1836  is  marked  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  every  shape.  Hitherto  transit  duties  on  slaves,  the 
sale  of  wives  by  their  husbands  and  the  sale  of  widows  by  the 
heirs  or  relations  of  the  deceased  had  alone  been  restricted.  The 
Rajputs  as  household  slaves  and  the  Dorns  as  slaves  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  land  were,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  custom,  a 
subject  of  barter  and  sale  and  claims  for  freedom  or  servitude 

1 G.  O.,  91st  May,  1894  :  Board  of  Revenue,  llth  Jmx*  1894 :  14th 
August,  1893.  ®G.  G.,  95th  Jane,  1895.,  No.  it?  Ibid.,  isth  December, 

1896. 
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were  heard  like  other  suits.  The  Government  at  length  stepped 
in  and  by  merely  forbidding  the  hearing  of  such  suits  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  blot  on  the  administration 
of  the  most  powerful  ruler  Kumaon  has  ever  had.1  The  questions 
of  the  investigation  of  rent-free  tenures,  the  surrender  of  refugees, 
the  arrangement  of  the  records  and  the  treatment  of  lunatics  also 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  superior  authorities  during  this  year. 
The  year  1837  is  also  marked  with  the  lively  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  further  interference  in  the  administration  of  Kumaon  which 
the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Government  had  Bhown  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Nizamat  Ad&lut  forbade  Magistrates  to  order  the 
restoration  of  wives  to  their  husbands  and  directed  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  importers  of  slaves  into  Kumaon  under  thd  provisions 
of  Regulation  111.  of  1832.  On  the  civil  side  the  slaughter  of 
kine  for  troops  was  restricted  to  the  cantonments.  Those  who 
object  to  the  scruples  of  the  hill  people  on  account  of  kine-killiDg 
should  remember  that  whereas  Benares,  Mathura  and  other  Hindu 
cities  have  been  for  centuries  under  direct  Muhammadan  rule  Kum- 
aon  never  had  a  beef-eating  ruler  uutil  the  British  took  possession. 
The  few  Muhammadans  previously  known  in  the  hills  were  the 
families  of  shikaris  and  cooks  whoreoeived  favour  at  the  hands 
of  the  Rajas,  the  former  for  killing  game  and  the  latter  for  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  food  for  any  Musalman  visitor  of  rank.  The 
revenue  authorities  were  no  less  busy.  We  have  rules  for  pro¬ 
cess-servers  and  their  fees,  the  supply  of  grain  to  the  troops  and 
the  recognition  of  bddshdhi  grants.  This  year  saw  the  re-annex¬ 
ation  of  the  Kashipur  parganahs  to  their  respective  districts  and 
tiie  Tarai  to  the  Rohilkhand  Commissioner-ship.  A  curious  ques¬ 
tion  was  also  submitted  for  decision  as  to  the  legality  of  the  ordeal 
by  hot  iron,  a  description  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Colonel 
Gowan  seems  to  have  quarrelled  with  the  revenue  authorities,  and 
on  his  refusal  to  supply  information  was  reported  to  Government, 
who  ruled  his  absolute  subordination.  In  1837,  he  reports  that  up 
to  1829  only  one  court  existed  for  the  cognizance  and  adju¬ 
dication  of  civil  claims,  and  this  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Traill 
himself.  In  that  year  a  recourse  to  local  subordinate  tribunals 
was  thought  necessary  in  the  ends  of  justice  and  good  government. 

1  To  Commissioner,  Slat  May,  1835. 
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The  duties  of  a  Munsif  or  Civil  Court  of  the  primary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  were  with  ‘  the  sanction  of  Government  delegated  to  the 
K&ntingoes,  who  under  the  new  system  of  P&twAris  had  since 
1819  scarcely  any  duties  to  perform.  The  number  of  Munsifs  was 
fixed  at  eight,  of  whom  seven  were  K&niingoes  and  one  with  the 
title  of  Sadr  Amin  became  the  pandit  of  the  Court  at  Almora. 
Six  were  stationed  in  the  Kuinaon  and  two  in  the  GarhwAl  district 
and  rules  for  their  guidance  were  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  Regula¬ 
tion  XXI 11.  of  1814.  These  officer*  were  empowered  to  decide 
claims  for  rent  for  the  current  year  and  damages  on  account  of 
cattle-trespass  and  claims  for  money  or  personal  property  up  to 
Rs.  25.  In  1830  their  jurisdiction  was  increased  to  Rs.  80,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  (now  to  his  Assistants).  The  Sadr 
Amin  had  power  to  hear  suits  up  to  Rs.  100  in  value.  Above 
this,  all  suitB  for  money  and  all  claims  to  real  property  were 
heard  in  the  Courts  of  the  Commissioner  or  his  Assistant*.  The 
institution  stamp-fee  was  also  raised  to  two  per  cent,  on  the 
claims.1 


In  1837  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  visited  Kutnaon  and  recorded  one  of 

his  masterly  minutes  on  the  state  of  the 
Mr.  Bird’s  report.  .  ,  ,  , 

administration.  He  was  perhaps  pardonably 

influenced  by  the  insubordination  of  the  Commissioner  in  judging 
both  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Of  the  past,  referring  to  Traill, 
he  remarks  that'  the  results  of  the  experiment  of  confer  ring  large  and 
undefined  powers  an  a  single  individual  have  not  turned  out 
altogether  favorable.’  Of  the  present  he  writes  ‘the  present  incum¬ 
bent  (Colonel  Gowan)  is  not  a  man  of  any  -  official  experience  in 
any  department  and  himself  requires  guidance  and  control.’  Of 
the  three  Assistants  he  praises  Mr.  Batten  very  highly  and  re¬ 
commends  his  being  placed  iu  charge  of  the  settlement  of  both 
districts.  Caplain  Corbett  was  in  command  of  the  local  battalion 
at  Hawalbagh  and  wras  subsequently  transferred  to  Almora  and 
Mr.  Thomas  was  sent  to  Garhwal.  Mr.  Bird  describes  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  civil  justice  as  requiring  the  supervision  of  the  superior 
authorities  and  recommends  that  the  Commissioner  of  Bareilly 
should  go  on  circuit  and  make  a  catalogue  of  all  civil  cases  decided 
by  the  Kumaon  authorities  and  any  objection  or  applications  of 


1  Letter,  17th  March,  16X7. 
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appeal  which  might  be  offered,  and  that  he  should  forward  this  with 
his  opinion  to  the  Sadr  Diw&ni  Ad 41a t,  who  might  then  call  for  such 
cases  as  they  might  think  fit.  In  criminal  cases  he  characterises 
the  administration  *  as  unimaginably  bad.’  He  was  credibly 
informed  that  persons  were  apprehended,  retained  in  jail,  and 
worked  in  irons  on  the  roads  for  years,  not  o»J  y  unsentenced  and 
untried  but  even  without  any  charge  having  been  recorded.  He 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Assam  rules  and  the  subjection  of 
the  Courts  to  the  appellate  aulhority  of  the  Sadr  Court  and  Board 
of  Revenue.  The  Government  had  previously  allowed  a  sort  of 
irregular  appeal  by  referring  oases  for  the  opinion  of  the  Sadr 
Court  and  then  passing  final  orders  thereon.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Bird’s  suggestions  Act  X.  of  1838  was  passed,  in  which  the 
only  new  provision  is  the  control  given  to  the  Sadr  Diw4ni  Adilat 
in  civil  cases.  This  provision  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  rules  of 
1863  (section  63)  and  was  virtually  rescinded  by  Act  XXIV. 
of  1864,  which  stamped  the  rules,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  is  concerned,  with  legislative  sanction.1  In  was  not  till 
1839  that  any  active  measures  were  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
new  powers  given  to  the  superior  Courts.  In  that  year  and  the 
following  the  Board  issued  a  multitude  of  instructions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  partitions,  patw4ri’s  accounts,  summonses,  process-fees, 
watchmen,  stamps,  distraint,  compensation,  village  police,  Ac., 
which  could  only  have  a  partial  application  to  Kumaon.  The  Sadr 
Court  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  course  and  with  as  little 
care  or  discrimination  in  their  orders.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
in  one  way  an  increased  responsibility  thrown  on  the  Commissioner 
in  judging  what  orders  of  the  superior  Courts  could  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  a 
decreased  personal  responsibility  in  that  the  general  principles  of 
administration  were  now  laid  down  by  higher  authority,  on 
whom  the  blame  or  praise  for  failure  or  success  would  in  future 
principally  rest.  The  police  administration  of  the  Tarai  was 
given  over  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  adjoining  districts  in  Rohil- 
khand. 

1  The  Assam  rules  were  promulgated  in  January,  1839,  under  Act  X.  of  1838, 
and  remained  in  force  till  1882,  when  the  Jhinsi  rules  passed  in  1862  were 
introduced  and  subsequently  legalised  by  section  2  of  Act  XXIV.  of  1864.  In 
supersession  of  Regulation  X.  of  1817,  certain  rules  for  criminal  administration 
were  framed  which  remained  in  force  till  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  wan 
introduced  in  186?. 
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But  in  no  case  wm  the  change  more  marked  than  in  the 
instruction!  for  the  revenue  assessment  Re* 
Bnd'  gulations  VII.  of  1822  and  IX.  of  1833  were 

introduced  and  Mr.  Batten,  then  Senior  Assistant  in  Garhwil,  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  settlement  of  the  entire  province. 
His  instructions  were  to  aim  as  far  as  possible  at  conducting  the 
settlement  on  the  principles  that  were  observed  in  the  plains, 
and  how  far  he  succeeded  is  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
fiscal  history  of  the  Kumaon  division.  To  return  to  other  matters, 
rules  for  cases  of  abduction  and  adultery  were  framed  by  the  Sadr 
Court  in  1840,  and  again  in  1843  the  Government  intimated 
its  desire  that  the  Law  in  force  in  the  plains  should  in  all  cases 
be  adopted.1  1839  is  also  marked  by  the  division  of  Kumaon 
into  the  two  districts  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwfil  with  a  regular 
Staft  of  officers  for  each;  the  Senior  Assistants  to  have  the 
same  powers  as  a  Collector  and  the  Commissioner  the  powers 
of  a  Commissioner  in  the  plains.  The  duties  of  the  officials  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  priests  of 
Hindu  temples  were  also  defined.'  In  1848  Mr.  G.  T.  Lushing- 
ton*  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batten.  In  1850  a  com¬ 
mission  was  issued  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Strachey  to  enquire 
into  the  aadabart  assignments  for  charitable  purposes  made  in 
favour  of  the  temples  of  Bad  rind  th  and  Kedarn&tb,  which  result¬ 
ed  in  orders4  being  issued  for  their  management  by  a  committee 
as  a  trust  in  the  spirit  of  Regulation  XIX.  of  1810.  In  1852-53 
the  first  rules  for  the  grant  of  waste  land  for  tea  plantations  were 
made  and  the  tea  industry  came  into  prominence.  In  1855  the 
rules  at  present  in  force  in  regard  to  revenue  suits  and  Buits  for 
rent  were  framed  and  received  the  sanction  of  Government.  They 
are  of  a  simple  character,  easily  worked,  and  are  said  by  those  who 
administer  them  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  people.  In  1856 
Captain  (now  Major-General  Sir  Henry)  Ramsay  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  and  we  may  here  fitly  close  our  sketch  ox  Kumaon 
history. 

1  Government  (Judicial  Department),  dated  Nth  September,  18S9,  dated  9th 
June,  1848.  1  Government  (Judicial  Department;,  dated  isth  June,  1*40 1 

Government  (Revenue  Department),  dated  isth  May,  i8<fl  ;  dated  86th  June, 
1847.  i  Mr.  Ltuliington  appears  to  have  been  Commiwioner  from  18S§ 

to  1848,  4  Government  (Revenue  Department;,  dated  6th  October, 

1863. 
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APPENDIX. 

LETTERS  INTERCEPTED  DURING  THE  NEPAL  WaR. 

From  Amar  SmffS  and  hia  aont,  Rdmdaa  and  Aryan  Thdpa ,  to  the 
Raja  of  Nepal,  dated  Rdjgarh,  2nd  March,  1815. 

A  copy  of  yonr  letter  of  the  S3rd  December  addressed  to  Banjor  Singh 
under  the  rod  seal  was  sent  by  the  latter  to  me,  who  bare  received  It  with 
every  token  of  reaped.  It  waa  to  the  following  purport “  The  capture  of 
Nilaphni  by  the  enemy  had  been  communicated  to  me  from  Garhwtl  and 
Kum&on  aa  alao  the  Intelllgenoe  of  hia  having  marched  to  Nahan ;  having  annm 
bled  hia  force  he  now  occupied  the  whole  country  from  Baraparaa  to  Sabotari 
M  alio  tar  i.  My  army  alio  is  secretly  posted  in  various  places  in  the  jungles  of 
the  mountains.  An  army  under  a  general  has  arrived  in  Gorakhpur  from  Pal  pa 
and  another  detachment  has  reached  the  borders  of  Bijipur.  I  have  farther 
heard  that  a  general  officer  has  set  out  from  Calcutta  to  create  more  disturb¬ 
ance.  For  the  sake  of  a  few  trilling  objects,  some  intermediate  agents  hare 
destroyed  the  mutual  harmony,  and  war  is  waging  far  and  wide.  All  this  you 
know.  You  ought  to  send  an  embassy  to  conciliate  the  English,  otherwise  the 
cause  is  lost.  The  enemy  after  making  immense  preparations  liave  begun  the 
war,  and,  unless  great  concessions  are  made,  they  will  not  listen  to  terms. 
To  restore  the  relations  of  amity  by  concession  is  good  and  proper  :  for  this 
purpose  it  is  fit,  in  the  first  place,  to  cede  to  the  enemy  the  districts  of 
Butwal,  Palpai  and  Sinr&j  and  the  disputed  tracts,  already  settled  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  towards  Bareli  If  this  be  insufficient  to  re-establish  harmony,  we 
ought  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  TarAi,  the  Dun  and  the  lowlands,  and,  if  the 
English  arc  Btill  dissatisfied  on  account  of  not  obtaining  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  mountains,  you  are  herewith  authorised  to  give  up,  with  the  Dun,  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Satlaj.  Do  whatever  may  be  practicable  to  restore  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity,  and  be  assured  of  iny  approbation  and  assent.  If 
these  means  be  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  pieservc  the  integrity  of 
my  dominions  from  Kanka  Tista  to  the  Satlaj.  If  the  enemy  once  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  centre  of  our  territory  both  extremities  will  be  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order.  If  you  can  retire  with  your  army  and  military  stores,  to  pursue  any 
other  plan  or  operations  that  may  afterwards  appear  eligible,  it  will  be  advisable. 
On  this  account,  you  ought  immediately  to  effect  a  junction  with  all  the  other 
officers  ou  the  western  service  and  return  to  any  part  of  our  territory  which,  as 
far  as  Nep&l,  you  may  think  yourself  capable  of.  retaining.  These  are  your 
•rderB.” 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  immense  preparations  of  the  enemy  be  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  these  concessions,  or,  if  he  should  accept  of  oar  terms,  he  would 
serve  us  as  he  did  Tippoo,  from  whom  he  first  accepted  of  an  indemnification 
of  six  krors  of  rupees  iu  money  and  territory,  and  afterwards  wrested  from  him 
his  whole  country.  If  we  were  to  cede  to  him  so  much  country,  he  would  excite 
auother  disturbance  at  a  future  opportunity  aod  seek  to  wrest  from  us  other 
provinces.  Having  lost  so  much  territory  we  should  be  unable  to  maintain  our 
unuy  on  its  present  footing,  and  our  military  fame  being  once  reduced,  what 
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meant  ahonld  we  have  left  to  defend  onr  eaatorn  possessions  ?  While  we  retain 
Baaihr,  Garhwil  ia  aecure  ;  If  the  former  be  abandoned,  the  Bhotiyaa  of  11a w din 
will  eertalnly  betray  ua.  The  Engliah  having  thug  acquired  the  ljun  and 
Bawiln,  it  will  be  impoaaible  for  na  to  maintain  Garhwdl,  and  being  deprived 
of  the  latter,  Kumaou  and  Doti  will  be  alao  loat  to  ua :  after  the  acizure  of  thcae 
province*,  Aohd'n,  Jdmla  and  Dtilu  Dwalekh  will  be  wreated  from  ua  in  aueces- 
aion.  You  aay  that  a  proclamation  haa  been  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kaateru 
Kardta  j  if  they  have  joined  the  enemy, the  other  Kurdts  will  do  go  likewise,  and 
then  tho  country  from  the  Dudb  Kosi  on  the  caat  to  the  Beri  on  the  west  cannot 
be  long  retained.  Having  loat  your  dominions,  what  is  to  become  of  your  great 
military  establishment?  When  our  power  is  once  reduced,  we  shall  have  another 
Major  Knox'a  mission  under  pretence  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
friendship  and  founding  commercial  catablisliments.  If  we  decline  receiving 
their  mission  they  will  insist;  and,  if  we  are  unable  to  oppose  force  and  deeire 
them  to  come  unaccompanied  with  troops,  they  will  not  comply  and  they  will 
begin  by  introducing  a  company,  a  battalion  will  soon  after  follow,  and  at 
length  an  army  will  be  assembled  for  the  subjection  of  Nepal.  Thus  you  ihink 
that  if,  for  the  present,  the  lowlands,  the  Dun  and  the  country  to  the  Satlaj  were 
ceded  to  them,  they  would  cease  to  entertain  designs  npon  the  other  provinces 
of  Nepal.  Do  not  trust  them.  They  who  counselled  you  to  receive  the  mission 
of  Knox  and  permit  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  factory  will  usurp  the 
government  of  Nepal.  With  regard  to  the  concessions  now  proposed,  if  you  had 
in  the  first  instance  decided  upon  a  pacific  line  of  conduct, aad  agreed  to  restore 
the  departments  of  Retwal  and  Shiurdj  as  adjusted  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
present  contest  might  have  been  avoided  ;  but  ycu  could  not  suppress  your 
desire  to  retain  these  places,  and  having  murdered  three  revenue  officers,  a 
commotion  arose  and  war  was  waged  for  trifles. 

At  Jaithak  wc  have  gained  a  victory  over  the  enemy.  If  I  succeed  against 
Ochterlony  and  Ronjor  Singh  with  Jaspao  Tliapa  and  hia  officers  prevail  at  Jai¬ 
thak,  iRanjit  Singh  will  rise  against  the  enemy.  In  conjunction  with  the  Slkha 
my  army  will  make  a  descent  into  the  plains,  and  our  forces  crossing  the  Jumna 
from  two  different  quarters  will  recover  possession  of  the  Dun.  When  wo 
reach  Ilardwar,  the  Nawab  of  Lucknow  may  be  expected  to  take  a  part  in  tbe 
cause ;  and  on  hia  accession  to  the  general  coalition  wc  may  consider  ourselves 
secure  as  far  as  K&nka.  Relying  on  your  fortune,  I  trust  that  Balbhadr  Kuo  war 
and  Rewant  Kaji  will  Boon  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Jaithak,  and  I  hope  era 
long  to  send  Panth  Kaji  with  eight  companies  when  the  force  there  will  be  very 
strong.  The  troops  sent  by  you  are  arriving  every  day,  and  when  they  all  come 
np,  I  hope  we  Bhall  succeed  both  here  and  at  Jaithak. 

Formerly,  when  the  Engliah  endeavoured  to  ponetrate  to  Sandauli,  they  con- 
tinned  for  two  years  in  possession  of  Baraparaa  and  Mahotari ;  but  when  you 
couquered  Nepal  they  were  either  destroyed  by  your  force  or  fell  victims  to  the 
climate  with  the  exception  of  n  few  only  who  abandoned  the  plaoe.  Orders 
should  now  be  given  to  all  your  officers  to  defend  Chaudaudi  and  Chaudena 
and  the  two  Kurdts  and  the  ridge  of  Mahabbarat ;  suffer  the  enemy  to  retain 
the  lowlauda  for  a  couple  of  years  :  measures  can  afterwards  be  taken  to  expel 
(them,  Lauda  taansferred  under  a  written  agreement  cannot  agalu  be  resumed  ,- 
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but,  if  they  have  been  taken  by  force,  then  force  may  oe  employed  to  recover 
them.  Fear  nothing,  even  though  the  Sikhs  should  not  join  us. 

Should  you  succeed  in  bringing  oar  differences  to  an  amicable  termination 
by  the  cession  of  territory,  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  would  'be  in 
possession  of  Nepal,  as  ho  took  possession  of  the  country  of  Ttppoo.  The 
present  therefore  is  not  the  time  for  treaty  aud  conciliation  :  these  expedients 
should  have  been  tried  before  the  murder  of  the  revenue  officers,  or  must  be 
postponed  till  victory  shall  orown  our  efforts.  If  they  will  then  accede  to  the 
terms  which  I  shall  propose,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  with  the  favor  of  jQod  and  youi 
fortune  and  that  of  our  country,  it  will  be  my  bminess  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
my  country  from  Kanka  to  the  6atlaj.  Let  ine  intreat  you,  therefore,  never  to 
make  peace.  Formerly,  when  some  individuals  urged  the  adoptiou  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce,  I  ref  uaed  my  assent  to  that  measure,  aud  I  will  not  now  sof¬ 
ter  the  honour  of  my  Frince  to  be  sullied  by  concession  and  submission.  If  you 
are  determined  on  this  step,  bestow  the  humiliating  office  on  him  who  first 
advised  it,  but  for  me  call  me  once  more  to  your  presence.  I  am  old,  and  only 
desire  once  more  to  kiss  your  feet !  I  cau  recollect  the  time  when  the  Gorkhill 
arrav  did  not  exceed  19,g00  men  !  Through  the  favour  of  heaven  and  the  re- 
nowQ  of  your  forefathers,  your  territory  was  extended  to  the  confines  of  Kanka 
on  the  east.  Under  the  auspices  of  your  father  we  subjugated  Komaoo,  and 
through  fortune  we  have  pushed  our  conquests  to  the  Sstlaj.  Four  generations 
have  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  all  this  dignity  and  dominion.  At 
N&lap&ci  Balbhadr  Singh  cut  up  3  or  4,0>)0  of  the  enemy  ;  at  Jaithak,  Raojor 
Bingh,  with  hL  officers,  overthrew  two  battalions.  In  this  place  I  am  sur¬ 
rounded  and  daily  fighting  with  the  enemy  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
victory.  All  the  inhabitants  and  chiefs  of  the  country  have  joined  the  enemy. 

I  must  gain  two  or  three  victories  before  I  can  accomplish  the  object  I  have 
In  view  of  attaching  Ranjit  Singh  to  our  cause;  on  his  accession,  and  after  the 
advance  of  the  Sikhs  and  Gorknalis  towards  the  Dakhan,  the  chiefs  of  the  Dak- 
han  may  be  expected  to  join  the  coalition,  as  also  the  Nawib  of  Lucknow  and 
the  S&ligrami  Sddb.  Then  will  be  the  time  for  us  to  drive  out  the  enemy 
and  recover  possession  of  the  low  countries  of  Palpai  as  far  as  Bijipur.  If  we 
succeed  In  regaining  these,  we  cau  attempt  further  conquest  in  the  plains. 

There  has  been  no  fighting  in  your  quarte*  yet.  The  Chaudandi  and  Chaude- 
na  of  Bijipur,  as  far  as  the  ridge  of  Mahabhdrat  and  Kiliana,  should  be  well  4** 
fended.  Councries  acquired  in  four  generations,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Thapae,  should  not  be  ab&udoned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  without  deep  and  serious  reflection.  If  we  are  victorious 
in  the  war,  we  can  easily  adjust  our  differences  ;  and  if  we  are  defeated,  death  is 
preferable  to  a  reconciliation  on  humiliating  terms.  When  the  Chinese  army 
invaded  Nepal  wo  implored  the  mercy  of  heaven  by  offerings  to  the  Brahmans 
and  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  through  the  favor  of  one  and 
the  intercession  of  the  other  wc  succeeded  in  repelling  the  enemy.  Ever  since 
you  confiscated  the  jagirs  of  the  Brahmans,  thousands  have  been  in  distress  and 
poverty.  Promises  were  given  that  they  should  be  restored  at  the  capture 
of  Kangra,  and  orders  to  tins  effect  under  the  red  seal  were  addressed  to 
me  and  Main  Singh  Thapa,  We  failed,  however,  in  that  object,  and  now  there 
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la  an  universal  commotion;  700  ought,  therefore  to  assemble  all  the  Brahman 
and  promise  to  restore  to  them  their  lands  and  property,  In  the  event  of  you 
conquering  and  expelling  the  English.  By  these  means  many  thonsandsof  reepect 
able  Brahmans  will  pat  up  their  prayers  for  vour  protection  and  the  enemy  will 
be  driven  forth.  By  the  practice  of  charity  the  territory  acquired  in  four  gene¬ 
rations  may  be  preserved  and,  through  the  favour  of  God,  our  power  and  domi¬ 
nion  may  be  still  further  extended.  By  the  extension  of  territory  our  military 
establishment  may  be  maintained  on  its  present  footing  and  eveD  increased. 
The  numerous  conntries  which  you  propose  to  cede  to  the  enemy  yielded  a 
revenue  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  4,000  men,  and  Kangra  might 
have  been  captured.  By  the  cession  of  these  provinces  the  fear  of  your  nam 
and  the  splendour  of  your  court  will  no  longer  remain;  by  the  capture  of  Kangi^ 
your  name  would  have  been  rendered  formidable,  and  though  that  haa  not  hap¬ 
pened,  a  powerful  impression  has  nevertheless  been  made  on  the  people  of  the 
plains  by  the  extension  of  your  conquest  to  the  Satlaj. 

To  effect  a  reconciliation  by  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Jumna  would  give  rite  to  the  idea  that  the  GorkhfUis  were  unable  to  oppose  the 
English,  would  lower  the  dignity  of  your  name  in  the  plains,  and  cause  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  your  army  to  the  extent  of  4,000  men.  The  enemy  will  therefore  require 
the  possession  of  Bas&hr,  and  after  that  the  conquest  of  Garhwil  will  be  easy, 
nor  will  be  possible  la  thst  case  for  us  to  retain  Kuraaon,  and  with  it  we 
must  loqe  Dot,  Aohim  and  Juinla  He  may  be  expected  to  penetrate  even  to 
Beri.  If  the  English  oaoe  establish  themselves  firmly  In  possession  of  s  part 
of  the  hills,  we  shall  be  unable  to  drive  them  out.  The  countries  towards  the  Sat¬ 
laj  should  be  obstinately  defended.  The  abandonment  of  the  disputed  tracts  in  the 
plains  is  a  lesser  evil.  The  possession  of  the  former  preserves  to  us  the  road 
to  further  conquests;  you  oaght  therefore  to  direct  Guru  Rangnith  Pandit  and 
Dalbhanjan  Pinde  to  give  up  the  disputed  lauds  of  ButwnI  and  Shiuraj  and  the 
twenty-two  Ullages  in  the  vicinity  of  Bareb,  and,  if  possible  bring  our  differences 
to  a  terrain  tion.  To  this  step  I  have  no  objection  and  shall  feel  no  animosity  to 
those  who  nqsy  perform  this  service.  I  must  however  declare  a  decided  enmity 
to  such  as  In  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  English  consult 
only  their  own  interest  and  forget  their  dnty  to  you.  If  they  will  not  accept 
these  terms,  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  The  English  attempted  to  take  Bbartpur 
by  storm,  but  the  Raja  Ranjit  Singh  destroyed  a  European  regiment  and  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  aepoys,  so  that  to  the  present  day  they  have  not  ventured  to  meddle  with 
Bbartpur  and  one  fort  has  sufficed  to  check  their  progress.  Id  the  low  country 
of  Dirtna  (perhaps  Burm4)  they  established  their  authority,  but  the  R»ji  over¬ 
threw  their  army  and  captured  all  their  artillery  and  Btores,  and  now  lives  and 
continues  in  quiet  possession  of  his  dominions.  Our  proffers  of  peace  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  will  be  Interpreted  as  the  result  of  fear,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expeat  that  the  enemy  will  respect  a  treaty  concluded  under  Buch  circumstances; 
therefore  let  us  oonfide  our  fortunes  to  our  swords,  arid  by  boldly  opposing  the 
enemy  compel  him  to  remain  within  his  own  territory,  or  if  he  should  continue 
to  advance,  stung  with  shame  at  the  idea  of  retreating  after  his  immense  prepara¬ 
tions,  we  can  then  give  np  the  lands  In  dispute  and  adjust  our  differences.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fame  and  terror  of  our  swords  that  Balbhadr  with  a  nominal  foroe 
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of  600  men  destroyed  an  army  of  8  or  4,000  English.  His  force  ooneieted  of  the 
old  Oorakh  and  Rnrakh  oompaalef,  whieh  wore  only  partly  oompoaed  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  our  ancient  kingdom  and  of  the  people  of  the  oonntrlee  from 
Bert  to  Garhwdl,  and  with  these  he  deetroyed  one  battalion  and  crippled  and 
repulsed  an  ther.  My  army  is  similarly  composed  i  nevertheless,  all  descrip¬ 
tions  are  pager  t  o  meet  the  enemy.  In  your  quarter  you  are  snrroundod  with 
tlic  veterans  of  our  army,  and  therefore  cannot  apprehend  deaortion  from  them. 
You  have  also  an  immense  militia,  and  many  jftgtrdftra  who  will  light  for  their 
own  honour  and  interests.  Aaetnbllng  the  militia  of  the  lowlands  and  fight* 
ing  in  the  plains  is  Irapolltlo;  call  them  Into  the  hilla  and  cat  them  up  by  detail 
(a  passage  here  the  senae  of  which  cannot  be  discovered). 

The  enemy  is  proud  and  flashed  with  success  and  has  reduced  under  his 
subjection  all  the  western  xamindftrs.  Hie  Bsjas  and  Ranis  of  Kirnil  and  tho 
Thakur&ln  will  keep  peace  with  no  one.  However,  my  adrloc  is  nothing.  I  will 
direct  Rftndas  to  propose  to  General  Ochteriony  the  abandonment  on  our 
part  of  the  dlspnted  lands,  and  will  forward  to  you  the  answer  which 
he  may  receive.  All  the  Bftnis,  Rajds,  and  Thakurftin  have  joined  the 
enemy  and  I  am  surrounded  ;  nevertheless  we  eliall  fight  and  conqner,  and 
all  my  officers  have  taken  the  same  resolution.  The  Pandits  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  month  of  Baisftkh  aa  particularly  auspiciooa  for  the  Gorkbftlls, 
and  by  selecting  a  fortunate  day  we  shall  surely  conquer.,  I  am  desirous 
of  engaging  the  enemy  slowly  and  with  caution,  but  cannot  manage  it, 
the  English  being  always  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  fight.  I  hope  however 
to  bo  able  to  delay  the  battle  till  Haisakh,  when  I  will  choose  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  to*  fight  them.  When  we  shall  have  driven  the  enemy  from  hence, 
either  Ranjor  Singh  or  myself,  according  to  your  wishes,  will  repair  to  your 
presence.  In  the  present  crisis,  it  Is  very  advisable  to  write  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  and  to  the  Lama  of  Lhftsa  and  to  the  other  Lamia,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  letter  to  their  address.  Any  errors  in 
it,  I  trust,  will  be  forgiven  by  yon,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  yon  loae  no 
lime  in  sending  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  China  and  a  letter  to  the  Lftmils. 

ENCLOSURE. 

TaiKStATTOM  or  A  DRAFT  OF  PETITION  TO  RE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
China  nr  the  Raja  of  Nkpa'l. 

I  yield  obedience  to  the  Fraperor  of  China,  and  no  one  ernre  invade  piy  domi¬ 
nions  ;  or  if  any  force  has  ventured  to  encroach  on  my  territory,  through  your 
favor  and  protection  I  have  been  able  to  discomfit  and  expel  them  l  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  powerful  and  inveterate  enemy  has  attacked  me  and,  as  I  am  under 
allegiance  to  you,  i  rely  on  obtaining  yonr  assistance  and  enpport.  Fropi  Kanka 
to  tho  Satlaj,  for  a  thousand  kos  war  is  waging  between  us.  Harbouring  designs 
upon  Bhot,  the  enemy  endeavours  to  get  possession  of  Nepal,  and  for  these  objects 
he  has  fomented  a  quarrel  anA  declared  war  ;  five  orsix  great  actions  have  already 
been  fought,  but  through  the  fortune  and  glory  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  I  have 
succeeded  in  destroying  about  20,000  of  the  enemy.  But  lit*  wealth  and  military 
resources  are  great,  and  he  sustains  the  less  without  receding  a  step  ;  on  the 
contrary  numerous  reinforcements  continue  to  arrive,  and  my  country  is  ln»adod 
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kl  all  points.  Though  I  might  obtain  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  from  the 
hills  and  plains,  jet  without  pa?  they  cannot  be  maintained,  and,  though  I  hare 
every  desire  to  pay  them,  I  hare  not  the  means  :  withont  soldiers  I  cannot  repel 
the  enemy.  Consider  the  Gorkhalis  as  your  tributaries ;  reflect  that  the  English 
coiue  to  conquer  Nepil  and  Bhot ;  and  for  these  reasons  be  graciously  pleased  to 
assist  us  with  a  sum  of  money  that  we  may  lery  an  army  and  drlre  forth  the  in 
voders  or  if  you  arc  unwilling  to  assist  us  with  subsidies  and  prefer  sending  an 
array  to  our  aid,  ’tis  well.’  The  climate  of  Ddrmi  is  temperate ;  and  yon  may 
easily  send  an  army  of  9  or  800,000  men  by  the  route  of  Ddrmft  into  Bengal, 
spreading  alarm  and  consternation  among  the  Europeans  as  fhr  as  Cal  out  ta. 
The  enemy  has  subjugated  all  the  Bajas  of  the  plains  and  usurped  the  throne 
of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  therefore  it  is  to  bo  expected  that  these  would  all 
unite  in  expelling  the  Europeans  from  Hindustan.  By  such  an  event  your 
name  will  be  renowned  through  Jambu-dwipa ;  and  whenever  you  may  com¬ 
mand,  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  forward  in  your  service.  Should 
you  think  that  the  conquest  of  Ncp&l  and  the  forcible  separation  of  the  Gorkhalis 
from  their  dependence  on  the  Emperor  of  China  cannot  materially  affect  your 
Majesty’s  interests,  1  beseech  you  to  reflect  that  without  your  aid  I  cannot 
repel  the  English ;  that  these  are  the  people  who  have  already  subdued  all  India 
and  usurped  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  that,  with  my  army  and  resources,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  make  head  against  them,  and  that  the  world  will  henceforth  say  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  abandoned  to  their  fate  his  tributaries  and  dependants. 

I  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  China  above  all  other  poten¬ 
tates  on  earth.  The  English,  after  obtaining  possession  of  NepAI,  will  advance, 
by  the  routes  of  Badrin&th  and  M&nisarowar  sod  also  by  that  of  Digarcha,  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  Lh&sa.  I  beg  therefore  that  you  will  write  an  order 
to  the  English,  directing  them  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  territory  of 
the  Gorkhili  state,  which  is  tributary  to  and  dependent  upon  you :  otherwise  you 
will  send  an  army  to  our  aid.  I  beseech  you,  however,  to  lose  no  time  in  sending 
assistance,  whether  in  men  or  money,  that  I  may  drive  forth  the  enemy  and 
maintain  posecesion  of  the  mountains ;  otherwise  in  s  few  years  ho  will  be 
master  of  Lhasa. 
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Religion. 
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There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  religion  exercises 

more  influence  on  social  and  politioal  life 
Religion  in  India.  .  .  ,  , 

than  m  India.  Religion  gives  the  key-note 

to  most  of  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  races  inhabiting  this  country  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  To  every  individual  its  forms  are  ever  present  and  exer¬ 
cise  a  perceptible  influence  on  his  practices  both  devotional  and 
secular,  and  yet  the  true  history  of  religious  thought  iu  India  has 
yet  to  be  written.  There  is  an  esoteric  sohool  and  an  exoteric 
school :  to  the  former  too  much  attention  has  been  paid,  to  the  great 
neglect  of  the  living  beliefs  which  influence  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Most  writers  on  India  have  looked  to  the  Vedas  and  the  works  con 
nected  with  them  as  the  standard  by  which  all  existing  forms  of 
religious  belief  iu  India  are  to  be  judged  and  to  which  all  are  to 
be  referred.  Influenced  doubtless  by  the  antiquity,  richness  and 
originality  of  the  Vaidik  records  they  have  sought  to  connect  them 
with  the  popular  religion  and  have  viewed  modern  beliefs  more  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  be  than  as  to  what  they  actually  are.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Ted  as  are  practically  unknown  to  and  uncarsd 
for  by  the  majority  of  Hindus.  There  is  no  translation  of  them 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  in  use  amongst  the  people,  and  it  would  be 
contrary  to  tho  spirit  of  Brkhmanism  to  popularise  them  or  their 
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teachings.  They  are  less  known,  therefore,  to  theTImdus  than  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  the  majority  of  the 
Christian  populations  of  Europe.  Some  sects  do  not  acknowledge 
their  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  and  they  nre  in  no 
sense  ‘a  Bible’  to  the  masses  except  to  a  few  of  the  learned  and 
have  little  practical  influence  over  modern  religious  thought,  outside 
the  same  class.  Though  portions  of  the  Vedas,  notably  of  the  col¬ 
lection  ascribed  to  the  Atharvans,  are  recited  at  ceremonies  and 
verses  from  them  occasionally  occur  in  the  domestic  ritual,  as  a  rule, 
neither  the  celebrant  nor  the  worshipper  understand  their  purport. 
They  are  learned  by  rote  and  those  employed  in  the  ceremony 
regard  the  words  used  more  as  spells  to  compel  the  deities  than  as 
prayers  for  their  favour.  Yet  we  would  ask  the  intelligent  reader 
to  formulate  what  he  understands  by  Hinduism  and  he  will  at  once 
answer,  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.  We  must,  however,  accept  the 
term  Hinduism  as  a  convenient  one  embracing  all  those  beliefs  of 
the  people  of  India  which  are  neither  of  Christian  nor  of  Musal- 
m&n  origin.  But  within  this  pale  we  have  sects  as  divided  from 
each  other  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  from  Roman 
Catholics.  We  have  followers  of  the  Vedas,  of  Brahmanism,  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  of  the  polydjemonistio  tribal  cults  of  the  aboriginal  popu¬ 
lations  and  of  eclectic  schools  religious  and  philosophical  of  every 
kind  and  class.  The  religion  of  the  Vedas  never  took  hold  of  the 
people.1  It  was  followed  by  Brahmanism  designed  to  exalt  the 
priestly  class,  hut  oven  this  system  bad  to  abandon  the  Vaidik  deities 
and  admit  the  daemons  of  the  aborigines  to  a  place  in  its  pantheon, 
or  otherwise  it  would  have  perished.  Buddhism  was  originally  a 
protest  against  sacerdotalism  not  necessarily  against  the  Br&hma- 
nical  caste,  but  it  too  succumbed  to  dmmonistic  influences  and 
degraded  and  coiruptcd  fell  au  easy  prey  to  its  rival  BrAhmanism. 
Both  sought  the  popular  favour  by  pandering  to  the  vulgar  love  of 
mystery,’ magical  mummeries,  superhuman  power  and  the  like,  aud 
Brahmanism  absorbed  Buddhism  rather  than  destroyed  it.  The 
Buddhist  fanes  became  Saiva  temples  and  the  Buddhist  priests 
became  Saiva  ascetics  or  served  the  Saiva  temples,  and  at  the  present 

1  By  this  it  meant  the  great  mate  of  the  people.  There  have  always  been 
some  wiili  learned  loisure  who  have  adhered  to  tire  higher  faith  in  one  God  and 
have  never  bowed  to  Siva  or  Vishnu,  but  their  principles  ore  unknown  to  the 
cnllivator,  th*  trader  and  the  soldier,  or  at  least  only  in  a  very  diluted 

form. 
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day  the  forms  and  practice*  in  actual  use  may  be  traced  back  as 
readily  to  corrupted  Buddhism  as  to  corrupted  Brahmanism.  There 
is  a  period  of  growth  and  of  decay  in  religious  ideas  as  in -all 
things  subject  to  human  influence,  and  precisely  the  same  rules 
govern  their  rise,  culmination  and  fall  in  India  aa  in  .Europe. 
Every  principle  or  thought  that  has  moved  the  schools  of  Greece 
or  ltonre  has  equally  shared  the  attention  of  Indian  thinkers  and 
in  the  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  beliefs  that  can  be  studied  in  any 
considerable  Iudian  towu  we  may  perceive  analogies  of  the  most 
striking  character  to  the  broad  forms  of  belief  and  modes  of  thought 
in  many  European  cities. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  religion  in  the  Him&layAn  region 

we  find  a  curious  blending  of  pre-Br4lima- 
Beligion  iu  the  Himalaya.  .  .  . 

meal,  Brahmanical  and  Buddhistic  practices 
which  it  will  take  6ome  time  and  attention  to  separate  and  ascribe 
to  their  original  sources.  It  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  dispose  of 
the  question  by  stating  that  the  prevailing  religion  is  a  form  of 
Hinduism.  This  would  be  perfectly  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
could  convey  no  definitive  idea  to  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  what  the 
real  living  belief  of  the  people  is.  To  ascertain  what  is  the  actual 
state  of  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  observed  in  domestic  and  temple  worship  and  the  deities 
held  iu  honour,  and  this  is  the  task  that  we  now  propose  to  under¬ 
take  for  the  tract  between  the  Tons  and  the  Kali.  For  this  purpose 
we  possess  the  results  of  in  examination  of  the  teaching  in  350  tem¬ 
ples  in  Kumaou,  in  about  550  temples  in  Garhwdl  and  in  about  100 
temples  iu  Debra  Dun  and  Jaunsar-B4war.  For  the  900  temples 
in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  we  know  the  locality  in  which  each  is 
situate,  the  name  of  the  deity  worshipped,  the  broad  division  to 
which  the  deity  belongs,  the  class  of  people  who  frequent  the  temple 
and  the  principal  festivals  observed.  The  analysis  of  these  lists 
shows  that  there  are  250  Saiva  temples  in  Kumaon  and  350  in 
Garbwtl,  and  that  there  are  but  35  Vaishnavo  temples  in  Kumaon 
and  61  in  Garhw&l.  To  the  latter  class  may,  however,  be  added 
65  temples  to  N4graja  in  Garbw&l  which  are  by  common  report 
affiliated  to  the  Vaishnava  sects,  but  in  which  Siva  also  has  a  place 
under  the  form  of  Bhairnva.*  Of  the  Saiva  temples,  130  in  Garh¬ 
wal  and  64  in  Kumaon  are  dedicated  to  the  S4kti  or  female  form 
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alone,  but  of  the  Vaishnava  temples  in  both  districts  only  eight. 
The  S&kti  form  of  both  Siva  and  Vishnu,  however,  occnrs  also  in 
the  temples  dedicated  to  N&gr&ja  and  Bhairava,  or  rather  these 
deities  and  their  Saktis  are  popularly  hold  to  be  forms  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva  and  their  Saktis.  Of  tho  Saiva  Siikti  temples,  42  in 
Garhw&l  and  18  in  Kumaon  are  dedicated  to  K&li,  whilst  the  S&kti 
forms  of  the  Bhairava  temples  are  also  known  as  emanations  of 
K&li.  Nanda  comes  next  in  popularity  and  then  Chandika  and 
Durga.  The  remaining  temples  are  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Surya,  Ganesh  and  the  minor  deities  and  deified  mortals  and  the 
pre-Brahmanical  village  gods  who  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The 
outoome  of  this  examination  is  therefore  that  Siva  and  Vishnu  and 
their  female  forms  are  the  principal  objects  of  worship,  but  with 
them,  either  as  their  emanations  or  as  separate  divine  entities,  the 
representatives  of  the  polydaemonistic  cults  of  the  older  tribes  are 
objects  of  worship  both  in  temples  and  in  domestic  ceremonies. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  earliest  form  of  religious  belief, 

it  is  probable  that  it  was  followed  by  a  belief 
Dsmonism.  . 

in  daemons  or  superhuman  spirits  to  which 

the  term  ‘  animism’  is  now  applied.  The  Greek  word  ‘  daemon’ 
originally  implied  the  possession  of  superior  knowledge  and  corres¬ 
ponds  closely  to  the  Indian  word  ‘  bhiita ,’  which  is  derived  from  a 
root  expressing  existence  and  is  applied  in  the  earlier  works  to  the 
elements  of  nature  and  even  to  deities.  Siva  himself  is  called 


Bhntesa  or  ‘  lord  of  bhiits ’.  With  a  change  of  religion  the  word 
daemon  acquired  an  evil  meaning,  and  similarly  the  word  bhiita  as 
applied  to  the  village  gods  carries  with  it  amongst  Br&hmanists  the 
idea  of  an  actively  malignant  evil  spirit.  Animism  implies  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  spirits,  some  of  whom  are  good  and  some  are 
bad  and  powerful  enough  to  compel  attention  through  fear  of  their 
influence.  They  may  be  free  to  wander  everywhere  and  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  represented  by  idols,  or  they  may  be  held  to  reside 
in  some  object  or  body  whether  living  or  lifeless,  and  this  object 
then  becomes  a  fetish1  endowed  with  power  to  protect  or  can  be 
induced  to  abstain  from  injuring  the  worshipper.  Examples  of  both 
these  forms  occur  amoDgst  the  dremonistic  cults  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
As  observed  by  Tiele*  “  the  religions  controlled  by  animism  are 

1  Sec  Max  Muller’s  Ilibbcrt  Lectures,  p.  59.  *  Outlines  of  the  his¬ 

tory  of  Ancient  Religions,  p.  10,  and  WiIbod  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  V.,  364. 
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characterised  first  of  all  by  a  varied,  confused  and  indeterminate 
doctrine,  an  unorganised  polydaemonism,  which  does  not,  however, 
exclude  the  belief  in  a  supreme  spirit,  though  in  practice  this  com¬ 
monly  bears  but  little  fruit ;  and  in  the  next  place  by  magio  which 
but  rarely  rises  to  the  level  of  real  worship  *  *  In  the  animistic 
religions,  fear  is  more  powerful  than  any  other  feeling,  such  as  grati¬ 
tude  or  trust.  The  spirits  and  the  worshippers  are  alike  selfish. 
The  evil  spirits  receive,  as  a  rule,  more  homage  than  the  good,  the 
lower  more  than  the  higher,  the  local  more  than  the  remote  and 
the  special  more  than  the  general.  The  allotment  of  their  rewards 
or  punishments  depends  ?iet  on  men's  good  or  bad  actions,  but 
on  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  which  are  offered  to  them  or  withheld.” 
Even  the  Aryan  religion  held  the  germs  of  animism,  but  it 
soon  developed  into  the  polytheism  of  the  Vedas,  and  this  again 
gave  rise  to  a  caste  of  expounders  whose  sole  occupation  it 
became  to  collect,  band  down  and  interpret  the  sacred  writings 
and  who  in  time  invented  Brahmanism.  Buddhism,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  an  off-shoot  of  Brahmanism,  and  it  is  to  the  influence 
of  these  three  forms  of  religious  belief — Animism,  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism— that  we  owe  the  existing  varied  phases  of  Hin¬ 
duism. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  the  geographical  and  historical  aspects  of 

Kutnaon's  place  lu  the  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus  have  been 
history  of  religiou.  examined,  and  we  have  incidentally  noticed 

the  later  development  of  their  systems  of  theology.  "We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  trace  back  the  ideas  which  tbo  forms  now 
worshipped  are  supposed  to  represent,  and  in  doing  so  give  some 
brief  account  of  the  progress  of  religious  thought.  The  importance 
of  the  Kurnaon  Himalaya  in  the  history  of  religiou  in  India  is 
mainly  due  to  the  existence  therein  of  the  great  shrines  of  Badnri 
and  Ked.ir,  containing  forms  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  which  still  hold 
a  foremost  position  in  the  beliefs  of  the  great  majority  of  Hindus. 
To  them  the  Kumaou  Himalaya  is  what  Palestiuo  is  to  the  Christian, 
the  place  where  those  whom  the  Hindu  esteems  most  spent  portions 
of  their  lives,  the  home  of  the  great  gods,  ‘  the  great  wav’  to  final 
liberation.  This  is  a  living  belief  and  thousands  every  year  prove 
their  faith  hv  visiting  the  sbriuc.  The  later  devotional  works  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  Himalaya  where  PArvati  was  born  and 
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became  the  wife  of  Mah&deo,  and  wherever  a  temple  exist*  the 
celebrant  sings  the  praises  of  Kedir  and  Badari,  where  live  MahAdao, 
Nanda,  NArAyan  and  Lakshmi.  To  mauy  the  fruition  of  all  earthly 
desires  is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  visit  to  the  sacred  tirtha  by  which 
the  sins  of  former  births  are  cleansed  and  exemption  from  metem¬ 
psychosis  obtained.  Here  are  laid  many  of  the  scenes  in  the  lives 
of  the  deities,  here  RAraa  propitiated  Mah&deo,  there  with  his  con¬ 
sort  Sita  he  wandered  through  the  Asoka  groves,  Here  Arjuna 
and  Krishna  meditated  ou  the  snpreme  being  and  the  PAndavaa 
ended  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  We  have  already  seen  that  each 
rook  and  rivulet  is  dedicated  to  some  deity  or  saint  and  has  its  own 
appropriate  legend.  Nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  rugged  forms 
bears  witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  belief  that  here  is  the  home 
of  ‘  the  great  god,’  and  when  wearied  with  toiling  through  the 
chasms  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  approach  to  the  principal 
shrines,  the  traveller  from  the  plains  is  told  to  proceed  in  respectful 
silence  lest  the  god  should  be  angered,  he  feels  1  the  presence.’  And 
should  tho  forbidden  sounds  of  song  and  music  arise  and  the  god 
in  wrath  hurl  down  his  avalanche  on  the  offenders,  then  the  awe¬ 
stricken  pilgrim  believes  that  he  has  seen  bis  god,  terrible,  swift  to 
punish,  and  seeks  by  renewed  austerities  to  avert  the  god's  dis¬ 
pleasure.  All  the  aids  to  worship  in  the  shape  of  striking  scenery, 
temples,  mystic  and  gorgeous  ceremonial  and  skilled  celebrants  are 
present,  and  be  must  indeed  be  dull  who  returns  from  his  pilgrim 
unsatisfied. 

In  an  old  text  of  the  Padma-Puiana,  Krishna  is  made  to  say— 
<  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  Sura,  Gancsha  and  Sakti  come  to 
roe  as  all  streams  flow  to  the  ocean  :  for  though  one  I  am 
born  with  five-fold  forms’.  This,  distribution  of  orthodox  Hindus 
into  followers  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  the  Sun  and  Gaoesha  is  so 
broadly  true  to  tbe  present  day  that  we  may  accept  it  for 
our  purpose  and  proceed  first  with  the  history  of  these  names. 
Vishnu  as  represented  in  the  Vedas  is  distinguished  from  the 

other  deities  as  the  wide-striding — ‘  he  who 
Vishnu  in  the  Vedas.  , 

strides  across  the  heaveus  in  three  paces 
which  the  commentators  interpret  as  denoting  the  three-fold  mani¬ 
festation  of  light  in  the  sun’s  daily  movement,  his  rising,  his  culmi¬ 
nation  and  his  setting,  ome  other  acts  of  even  r  higher  character 
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are  also  attributed  to  him  as  that — ‘  he  established  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  to  contain  all. the  worlds  in  his  stride.’  These  aots  are, 
however,  performed  by  him  in  common  with  all  other  Vaidik  gods, 
and  he  nowhere  attaius  to  the  importance  assigned  to  Agni,  V4yn 
or  Siirya.  The  Rudra  of  the  Vedas  who,  in  after  times,  is  identi- 

tied  with  Siva  or  Mahadeo  has  no  very 
Alear  functions  assigned  to  him  such  as 
are  ascribed  to  Agni  and  Indra.  He  is  called  the  father  of 
the  Marnta  (the  winds  or  storms),  strong,  terrible  and  destructive. 
Muir  writes  regarding  the  character  of  this  deity  as  shown  in  the 
Vedas  : — 1 

“  It  is  however  principally  La  Ins  relation  to  the  good  and  evil  which  befal 
the  persons  and  property  of  men  that  he  is  depicted.  And  here  there  can  be  little 
dbubt  that  though  he  ie  frequently  supplicated  to  bestow  prosperity  and  though 
he  is  constantly  addressed  as  the  possessor  of  healing  remedies,  he  is  principally 
regarded  as  a  malevolent  deity,  whose  destructive  shafts,  the  source  of  disease 
and  death  to  man  and  beast,  the  worshipper  strives  by  his  entreaties  to  avert. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  remedies  of  which  Rudra  is  the  dispenser  may  be 
considered  as  signifying  little  more  than  the  cessation  of  his  destroying  agency, 
and  the  consequent  restoration  to  health  aud  vigor  of  those  victims  of  his  ill- 
will  who  had  been  in  danger  of  perishing.  It  may  appear  straugc  that  opposite 
functions  should  thus  be  assigned  to  the  same  god  but  evil  and  good,  sickness 
and  health,  death  and  life  are  naturally  associated  as  contraries,  the  presence  of 
the  one  implying  the  absence  of  the  other,  and  vice  verta  ;  and  in  later  timea 
Mahadeva  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  regarded  as  the  generator  as  well  as 
the  destroyer.  We  may  add  to  tins  that-  while  it  is  natural  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  a  deity  supposed  to  be  tire  destroyer,  the  suppliant  may  fear  to  provoke 
his  displeasure,  aud  to  awaken  his  jealousy  by  calling  on  any  other  deity  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy.  When  the  distinctive  God  has  been  induced  to  relent,  to  with¬ 
draw  his  visitation,  or  remove  its  effects,  it  is  natural  for  his  worshippers  to 
represent  aim  as  gracious  and  benevolent,  as  vre  see  done  in  some  of  the  hymna 
to  Rudra.  From  the  above  description  however  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  elder 
Rudra,  though  different  in  many  respects  from  the  later  Mah  ldevn,  is  yet,  like 
him,  a  terrible  and  distinctive  deity  ;  while,  on  the  other  Imnd,  the  ancient 
Vishnu,  the  same  as  the  modern  God  of  the  same  name,  iu  represented  to 
us  us  a  preserver,  of  a  benignant,  or  at  least,  of  an  innocuous,  charac¬ 
ter.” 

1  The  quotations  from  Sanskrit  works  given  iu  this  chapter,  unless  specially 
noted  otherwise,  arc  tak»n  from  Muir’s  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  (2nd  ed.)  Ibis 
general  acknowledgment  will  save  much  space  in  the  foot-uotes.  Dr.  Muir  lias 
done  the  greatest  service  possible  to  the  history  of  religious  thought  iu  India 
in  giving  us  translations  of  the  actual  statements  contained  in  the  best  authorities. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  that  is  attempted  here  is  t  >  give  a  summary  of  the 
connection  between  the  religion  of  the  past  as  derived  from  its  books  and  that 
of  the  present  day  as  derived  from  actual  practice.  A  thorough  treatment  of  tho 
subject  would  All  several  volumes. 
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Brahma  Ls  not  a  Vaidik  deity  nor  is  there  in  the  Vedas  a  trace 

of  a  triad  of  cods  derived  from  one  great 
Brahma  unknown.  .  .  ...  . 

spirit  and  exercising  the  daties  of  creator, 

preserver  and  destroyer.  The  theory  of  a  Trinity  appears  to  be  the 
invention  of  later  times  nnd  for  Brahma,  the  moderns  are  obliged 
to  refer  to  Visvakarma,  Prajfipati  and  Hiranyagarbha  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Vedas  because  these  exercise  similar  functions  in 
the  Vaidik  records.  Others  seek  for  a  Vaidik  triad  in  Agni,  V&yn 
and  Siirya  and  on  this  Professor  Weber  remarks  : — 

“The  ran  as  the  generative  creative  principle  is  throughout  tho  ritual- 
texts  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Praj:ipati,  the  father  of  the  creation.  Tho 
destructive  power  of  flic  in  connection  with  the  ragiug  cf  the  driving  storm 
lies  clearly  enough  at  the  foundation  of  the  epic  form  of  Siva.  By  the  side  of 
Vayu,  the  wind,  stands  his  companion  Indra,  the  lord  of  the  light,  clear,  heaven  ; 
and  with  him  again  Vishnu,  the  lord  of  the  Solar  orb,  stands  in  a  fraternal  rela¬ 
tion.  Vislinu  owes  to  Indra  his  blue  color,  his  names  Vusava  and  Vasudeva, 
and  his  relation  to  the  human  heroes  and  Arjuna,  Kama,  and  Krishna,  which 
have  become  of  such  great  importance  for  his  entire  history.” 

This  is,  however,  merely  conjecture,  and  the  general  result  to  bo 
drawn  from  these  statements  is  that  we  must  look  to  a  period  later 
than  the  Vedas  not  only  for  tho  full  development  of  the  existing 
systems  but  also  of  the  systems  on  which  they  are  based.  In  the 
Vedas  thero  is  no  triad  vested  with  separate  powers,  nor  does 
Brahma  appear  as  a  deity.  Vishnu,  too,  has  little  in  common 
with  the  Vishnu  of  the  Puranas.  Siva1  is  not  mentioned  and  Rudra 
is  apparently  a  mere  form  of  Agni.  Tho  linga  is  unknown  and  tho 
femalo  forms  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  not  named  :  nor  are  Rama  and 
Sita,  Krishna  and  Radha,  the  favourite  doilies  of  tho  lower  classes 
of  the  present  day,  alluded  to.  The  Vedas  inculcated  the  worship  of 
the  powers  of  nature  as  they  appeared  to  a  primitive  people  endowed 
with  a  deep  religious  sense,  in  the  form  of  fire,  rain,  wind  and  sun. 
Gradually  these  were  personified  and  endowed  with  human  attri¬ 
butes  and  their  favour  wa9  sought  by  presents  and  offerings  from 
the  flocks  and  products  of  tho  soil.  It  was  not  until  later  times 
that  images  were  made  and  later  still  that  they  alone  received  the 
worship  due  to  the  beings  represented  by  them.  Gradually  the 
ritualists  became  supreme  and  the  due  performance  of  the  now 

'  In  the  Brahmanas,  Siva  and  Sankara  occur  only  as  appellative  epithet* 
of  Budra  and  never  as  proper  names  to  denote  him.  Weber,  Hist.  Ind.  Lit., 
p.  303. 
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intricate  ceremonies  in  the  proper  place,  time  and  form  was 
esteemed  especially  necessary.  This  led  to  the  institution  of  guilds 
of  skilled  celebrants,  entrance  to  which  was  soon  closed  to  others 
thun  those  born  within  the  family  and  tho  compilation  of  treatises 
on  sacrificial  ceremonies  for  the  use  of  these  guilds  and  which  are 
known  as  Brahmnnas.  But  even  in  these  Brdhmanas  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  modern  conception  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  though  we 
have  the  idea  of  an  all-pervading  spirit  Brahma  (a  neuter  word), 
from  whom  hereafter  is  born  Brahtnd  (a  masculine  word)  and  his 
human  manifestations  Brdbinans. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  seen  that  Vishnu  is  not 

Vishnu  in  tho  Itihasa  the  supreme  god  in  the  Vedas,  nor  do  tho 
and  Paurdmk  periods.  earlier  commeutators  on  those  works  place 

him  above  the  other  deities.  He  is  only  once  mentioned  by  Manu 
and  in  tho  older  portions  of  the  Mahdbharata  and  Paranas  is  only 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  twelve  Adityas.  In  the  Bb&gavata  and 
Vishnu  Pur dn as  and  in  parts  of  the  Mababli&rata  and  RamdyaDa 
we  first  find  him  identified  as  one  with  the  supreme  being.  The 
Atharva-Veda  declares  that  Frajapati  supported  the  world  on 
Skambha  (tho  supporter)  and  the  Satapatha-  Brahmana  that  it  was 
Prajdpati,  in  tho  form  of  a  tortoise,  who  created  all  things,  and  as 
Eniusha,  iu  the  form  of  a  boar,  who  supported  the  world  on  his 
tusks.  Manu  states  that  it  was  Brahma  as  Narayana  who  created 
the  world  and  the  Mahabharata  that  it  was  Prajdpati  who  saved  the 
world  in  the  fish  incarnation.  These  and  other  acts  of  the  elder 
gods  have  been  assigned  to  Vishnu  in  the  later  works  specially 
devoted  to  his  peculiar  cult.  Tho  Matsya  and  Bhdgavata  Purdnas 
detail  his  various  incarnations.  According  to  the  former  work  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  curse  pronounced  on  him  by  Sukra  that 
Vishnu  assumed  most  of  those  forms.  Twelve  times  the  gods 
fought  with  the  Asuras,  aud  it  is  related  that  ou  one  occasion  they 
were  assisted  by  Vishnu,  who,  though  hesitating  to  slay  a  female, 
was  induced  to  kill  tho  mother  of  Sukra,  tho  chief  priest  of  tho 
Asuras.  Sukra  thereupon  doomed  Vishnu  to  ho  horn  seven  times 
in  the  world  of  men  ;  ‘  and  iu  consequence  of  this  ho  appears  for 
the  good  of  the  world  when  unrighteousness  prevails.’  The  Matsya 
Purana  thus  enumerates  these  incarnations  : — (1)  a  portion  of  him 
sprung  from  Dhurma  ;  (2)  the  Narasiuha  or  mau-liun,  and  (3)  the 
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dwarf  or  Y&mana  which  are  called  the  celestial  manifestations,  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  being  due  to  Sukra’s  curse,  viz. — the  (4)  Dattdtreya, 
(5)  M&ndhatri,  (6)  Parasurama,  (7)  R6ma,  (8)  Vedavydsa,  (9)  Bud¬ 
dha  and  (10)  Kalki  incarnation.  The  Bhagavata  Puraua  enume¬ 
rates  twenty-two  incarnations  : — Purusha,  Var&ha,  NArada,  Nara 
and  Nar&yana,  Kapila,  Dattdtreyo,  Yajna,  Risliabha,  Prithu,  Mat- 
sya,  Kurma,  Dhanvantari,  Narasinha,  Vdmana,  Parasur&ma,  Veda- 
vyasa,  Rama,  Balarama,  Krishna  and  the  future  incarnations  as 
Buddha  and  Kalki.  The  same  record  adds  that  the  incarnations 
of  Vishnu  are  innumerable  as  the  rivulets  flowing  from  an  inex¬ 
haustible  lake.”  Tho  popular  belief,  however,  acknowledges  ten 
only : — (1)  the  Matsya  or  fish  ;  (2)  Kurma  or  tortoise  ;  (3)  Varaha  or 
boar  ;  (4)  Nara-sinha  or  man-lion  ;  (5)  Vamana  or  dwarf :  (6), 
Parasur&ma  who  destroyed  the  Kshatriyas  ;  (7)  Rama  who  des¬ 
troyed  the  Rdksbasas  ;  (8)  Krishna1 ;  (9)  Buddha  who  destroyed 
the  giants,  and  (10).  Kalki,  the  incarnation  of  the  future  and  whose 
com  ini;  brings  in  tho  Hindu  millenium. 

o  o 


The  passages  of  tho  R&mdyana  which  assign  to  Vishnu  tho 

attributes  of  the  supremo  being  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 

preferential  worship  of  his  incarnation  as 
Vishnu  as  Rama.  , 

Kama.  When  the  gods  were  troubled  by 

tho  Rdkshasa  Ravan,  they  came  to  Vishnu  and  addressed  him  “as 

the  lord  of  the  gods,”  ‘*  tho  most  excellent  of  the  immortals,”  and 


prayed  him  to  be  born  as  a  mortal  to  avenge  them  on  their  enemy. 
Vishnu  consented  and  in  order  to  accomplish  the  task  which  he  had 
nndei  .aken  searched  everywhere  for  a  fit-tin »  vehicle  for  his  incar- 

V  O 

nation.  At  this  time  Dasaratha,  Raja  of  Aycdhya  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kosala,  was  engaged  in  a  great,  cswamtdha  or  horse-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  offspring*  and  by  the  advice  of  *ho  gods,  Vish¬ 
nu  resolved  to  be  born  in  the  Raja’s  house.  He,  therefore,  attend¬ 
ed  the  ceremony  and  sudd  inly  issued  from  (he  smoke  of  the  Sacri¬ 
fice  as  a  young  man  bearing  a  jar  ot  nectar  which  he,  at  once,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  wives  of  Uasarolha.  To  Kausaiya  he  gave  one-half 
and  she  hare  Rama,  and  the  remainder  was  equally  divided  between 
Sumitra  and  Kaikeyi,  the  other  wives  of  Dasaratha.  Lakshmana 
and  Satruglina  were,  in  consequence  born  to  Sumitra  and  Bharata 
to  Kaikeyi.  Though  this  history  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 

*  According:  to  many  lists  Ba!ar>'tma,  -who  destroyed  Pralambha,  is  here  sub- 
rtituted  for  Krishna,  who  is  believed  to  iia^'e  been  Vishnu  himself. 
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RAma  was  only  a  partial  manifestation1  of  the  deity,  the  later  re¬ 
cords  devoted  to  his  cult  ascribe  to  him  almost  exclusively  all  the 
attributes  of  the  god.  Iu  another  passage  from  the  same  work  we 
are  told  of  the  interview  between  Rama  and  Parasurama  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  how  the  latter  deity  re¬ 
cognises  Rama  as  “  the  lord  of  "the  gods”  and  suffers  tho  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  “  blissful  abodes  ”  at  Rama’s  hands  as  evidence  of  his 
inferiority.8  In  the  episode  of  the  ordeal  of  Sita  on  her  return 
from  Lanka,  Rama  is  again  invested  with  the  Attributes  of  the  su¬ 
preme  being.  It  is  then  told  how  the  gods,  including  even  the 
‘three-eyed’  Mahadeva,  assembled  and  remonstrated  with  Ragbava 
(Rdma)  on  accouot  of  his  doubts  concerning  Sita  and  his  conduct 
towards  her.  They  addressed  him  as  ‘  the  maker  of  tho  whole  uni¬ 
verse,’  ‘the  chief  of  the  host  of  gods,’  and  R6ma,  in  reply  said  : — 
f‘  I  regard  myself  as  a  man,  Rama  son  of  Dasaralha,  do  yon  tell  me 
who  I  am  and  whence  1  am.”  Brahma  answers  :  — 

'*  Hear  my  trae  word,  o  being  of  genuine  power,  Thou  art  the  god,  the  glo¬ 
rious  lord,  Narayana  armed  with  the  discus.  Thou  art  the  one-horned  hoar,  the 
conqueror  of  thy  foes,  past  and  future,  the  true,  imperishable  Brahma  both 
In  the  middle  and  end.  Thou  art  the  supreme  righteousness  of  the  worlds,  the 
Viavasena,  the  four-armed,  the  bearer  of  the  bow  Sarnga,  Ilrishikcsa,  Purusha, 
Purushottama,  the  udconqbered,  sword-wieldhig  Vishnu  and  Krishna  of 
mighty  force.  Thou  art  the  aource  of  being  and  cause  of  destruction,  (Jpendra 
(the  younger  Inara)  and  Madhusudans.  Thou  art  Mahcndra  (the  elder  Indra) 
fulfilling  the  function  of  Indra,  he,  from  whose  navel  springs  a  lotus,  the  ender 
of  battles.” 

In  the  Ramayana,  as  we  have  seen,  Vishnu  ia  identified  with 
R&ma  and,  in  the  samo  manner,  in  the  Ma- 
66  Krishna.  habharata  and  the  Vaishnava  Puranas,  ho  is 

identified  with  Krishna,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  incarnations. 
The  name  Krishna  nowhere  occurs  in  tho  Vedas  and  in  the  earliest 
text3  in  which  it  appears,  he  is  simply  called,  ‘  the  son  of  Devaki.’ 
Throughout  the  later  records  he  is  variously  represented  as  a 
more  mortal  hero,  as  a  partial  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  inferior  to 

*  Some  works  differentiate  the  divine  essence  in  the  several  human  incarna¬ 
tions  thus  : — Krishna,  full  incarnation  ;  llama,  half  \  Bliarata,  llama’s  brother  j 
oue  quarter  ;  Hama's  two  other  brothers  one-eighth  ;  and  other  holy  men,  various 
appreciable  atoms,  *  Lassen,  as  noted  hereafter,  suppose#  this  to  be  an 

interpolation,  and  Muir  adduces  further  arguments  in  support  of  the  suggestion 
that  Rama  may  not  have  been  originally  repre#ented  in  the  Himsyana  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu;  IV.,  441  ;  so  also  Weber,  Hist.  Ind.Lit.,  194.  *  &®° 

Weber,  Uist.  lad.  Lit,  71,  1*9. 
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the  other  gods  and  as  odo  with  the  supreme  being  and  chief  of  all 
gods.  In  one  passage  of  the  Mab&bh&rata,  Krishna  with  Arjuna 
are  represented  as  supplicating  Mahadeva  for  the  grant  of  a  weapon 
wherewith  Arjuna  might  slay  Jayadratha,1  thus  implying  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Mahadeva.  Subsequently,  as  remarked  by  Muir,  Krish¬ 
na  “explains  away  the  worship  which  here  and  elsewhere  he  is 
said  to  have  rendered  to  MahAdeva  by  saying  that  it  was  done  for 
the  sako  of  example  to  others  and  was  in  reality  offered  to  himself, 
Mahadeva  being  one  of  his  manifestations  and  in  fact  one  with  him. 
But  no  hint  is  given  of  it  hero.”  Here  Arjuna  and  Krishna  as 
Nara  and  NarAyana  appear  before  MahAdova,  who  receives  them  as 
if  smiling  and  says  “  Wolcome,  most  eminent  of  men,  rise  up  from 
your  fatigue  and  tell  me  quickly,  heroes,  what  your  minds  desire.” 
In  reply,  they  first  recite  a  hymu  in  praise  of  Mah&deva  and  then 
Arjuna,  after  duo  reverenco  to  both  Krishna  and  MahAdeva,  asks 
from  Mahadeva  a  bow  which  he  ultimately  obtains.  In  another 
passage  Mahadeva  says  : — <{  I  have  been  duly  worshipped  by  Krish¬ 
na  *  *  wherefore  no  one  is  dearer  to  me  than  Krishna.”  Fur¬ 

ther  it  is  said  that  it  was  owing  to  ‘a  twolvo  years’  fasting  and 
mortification  and  worship  of  Mahadeva’  that  Krishna  was  allowed 
to  have  offspring  by  Rukinini.  Another  wife  of  his,  named  Jam- 
bavati,  quotes  this  story,  and  prays  him  to  intercede  for  her  also 
with  Mahadeva.  For  this  purpose  Krishna  visited  the  sage  Upa- 
manyu  in  his  hermitage  in  the  Himalaya  and  from  him  hears  many 
stories  in  praise  of  Mahadeva,  and  eventually  sees  the  god  himself  in 
a  dream.  Krishna  then  worships  Mahadeva  and  his  consort  Parvati 
and  obtains  all  that  lie  desires.  In  another  passage  Krishna  is 
introduced  as  recommending  the  worship  of  Durga  to  Arjuna  when 
about  to  contend  against  the  host  of  Dhritarashlra.  And  again, 
Bhfshma  declares  his  inability  to  describe  “  the  attributes  of  the  wise 
MahAdeva,  the  lord  of  Braluna,  Vishnu  and  Indra.  *  *  Through 
his  devotion  to  Rudra,  the  world  is  pervaded  by  the  mighty  Krish¬ 
na.  Having  propitiated  Mahadeva  at  Badari,  Krishna  obtained 
from  the  golden-eyed  Mahesvara  the  quality  of  being  in  all  worlds 
more  dear  than  wealth.  Thus  Krishna  performed  austerity  for  full 
one  thousand  years,  propitiatiug  Siva  tho  god  who  bestows  boons 
and  the  preceptor  of  the  world.” 

1  Wilson,  III.,  300. 
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We  also  find  in  the  Mah&bhkrata  that  the  position  of  Krishna 

SUupIla  opposes  Krish.  waa  not  tten  quite  assured  and  that  there 
ns.  were  not  wanting  those  who  denied  him 

other  than  mortal  origin.  When  Yuddhishthira  desired  to  per¬ 
forin  tho  great  rdjasuya  sacrifice,  numerous  princes  assembled  to 
assist  at  the  ceremony  and  amongst  them  Krishna  and  Sisup61a, 
lord  of  the  Chedis.  Bhishma,1  proposed  that  Krishna  should  have 
honour  above  all  the  princes  assembled  as  the  most  eminent  of  the 
chiefs,  but  Siaup41a  interposed  and  said  that  Krishna  “was  not  a 
king  or  a  person  venerable  from  bis  age,  his  father  Vusudeva  being 
still  alive  *  *  that  iu  other  respects  he  was  inferior  to  the  other 

chiefs  present  *  *  aud  was  elated  with  the  undeserved  honour 

that  had  been  paid  him  liko  a  dog  devouring  in  a  secret  place  the 
leavings  of  an  oblation  which  be  has  discovered.”  Bhishma  then 
defends  the  claims  of  Krishna  and  says  that  it  is  from  no  interested 
motives  that  Krishna  is  held  worthy  of  worship,  but  from  know¬ 
ing  his  renown,  heroism  and  victories,  in  knowledge  excelling  the 
Brahmans  and  in  valour,  the  Kshatriyas.  Wisdom  and  strength 
are  here  given  as  the  motives  for  paying  peculiar  honour  to 
Krishna  §nd  he  is  not  regarded  as  endowed  witli  superhuman  facul¬ 
ties,  but  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  same  speech  we  have  him 
one  with  matter  ( prakriti ),  the  eternal  maker,  him  upon  whom 
whatever  is  fourfold  exists,  the  chief  of  gods  With  regard  to  this 
passage  so  different  from  the  narrative  character  of  what  precedes 
and  follows,  Muir  justly  remarks: — “It  is  possible  that  the  whole 
of  this  description  of  his  (Krishna’s)  qualities  may  not  be  of  one 
age,  but  may  contain  interpolations  subsequently  introduced.” 
Sisupala  retorts  on  Bhishma  and  charges  him  with  being  the 
victim  of  delusion,  a  blind  leader  of- the  blind,  eager  to  eulogise  a 
cowherd  who  ought  to  be  vilified  by  even  the  silliest  of  men.  He 
then  recapitulates  the  feats  of  Krishna  regarding  which  they  had 
all  heard  so  much  from  Bhishma,  aud  says: — “If  in  his  childhood 
ho  slew  Sakuni*  or  the  horse  and  bull  who  had  no  skill  in  fighting, 

1  It  was  customary  at  the  rijatvya  for  the  ruler  of  the  feast  to  declare  who 
was  the  greatest  amongst  these  assembled  and  to  offer  him  a  gift  ( argha )  as 
a  token  of  respect.  *  In  the  Vishnu  Puraoa  (Wilson,  IX.,  S76)  it  is 

told  how  the  child  Krishna  while  asleep  was  visited  by  Pfitana,  tho  chilcb- 
killer  •  **  Now  whatever  child  is  suckled,  Iu  the  uight,  by  Putana  instantly 
diva,  but  Krishna  laying  hold  of  the  breast  with  both  bands,  suckled  it  with 
such  violence”  that  Putana  died.  Sakuai  was  also  killed  by  him  whilst  a 
child. 
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wbat  wonder?  If  a  waggon,1  an  inanimate  piece  of  wood,  was  apsefc 
by  him  with  bis  foot,  wbat  wonderful  thing  did  be  do?  •  •  and 

it  is  no  great  miracle,  o  Bbishma,  thou  judge  of  duty,  that  he  slew 
Kansa,2  the  powerful  king  whose  food  he  had  eaten.  Hast  thou 
not  heard  virtuous  men  declaring  this  which  I  shall  tell  thee,  who 

art  ignorant  of  duty,  Bltishma,  thou  basest  of  the  tribe  of  Kurus  ? _ 

‘Let  no  one  smite  with  his  weapons,  women,  cattle  or  Brahmans,  or 
him  whose  food  he  eats,  or  on  whom  he  is  dependent.’  *  *  Thou 

basest  of  the  Kurus,  eulogizing,  epeakest  of  Keshava  (Krishna)  as 
old  in  knowledge  and  mature  and  superior  as  if  I  did  not  know  him., 
If  he,  being  a  slayer  of  cattle  and  of  women,  is,  according  to  thy 
word,  to  be  reverenced, — how,  Blnshma,  can  such  a  person  merit 
encomium?”  Blnshma  then  describes  the  birth  of  SisupAla  aud 
his  many  offences  and  how  he  had  already  boeu  pardoned  by 
Krishua  and  that  relying  on  the  clemency  of  Govinda  (Krishna)  he 
still  persisted  in  his  insolence.  Sisup&la,  nothing  daunted,  again 
asked  why  Krishna  should  be  so  praised  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  kings,  and  Bbishma  again  and  again  defended  his  favourite  and 
said  that  in  comparison  with  Krishna  all  other  chiefs  were  as 
nothing.  On  hearing  this,  some  of  them  rising  up  in  g r'eat  wrath 
demanded  the  instant  punishment  of  Bbishma  and  Sisup&la  himself 
challenged  Krishna  to  fight.  Before  the  combat  commenced, 
Krishna  addressed  the  assembly  recounting  the  evil  deeds  of  Sisu- 
pala  and  wound  up  with  the  taunt  that  Sisupdla  had  sought  Ruk- 
mini,3  “but  the  fool  did  not  obtain  her,  as  a  Sudra  is  excluded  from 
the  Veda.”  Sisupdla  replied  that  no  one  but  Krishna  would  men¬ 
tion  among  respectable  females  a  woman  who  had  been  betrothed 

to  another  and  so  angered  Krishna  that  he  called  out  to  the  assem- 

© 

bly  :  1  Let  the  king  listen  to  me  by  whom  this  forgiveness  has 

been  practised.  At  the  request  of  bis  mother,  a  hundred  offences 
were  to  be  pardoned.  That  request  was  granted  by  me  and  it  has 

1  One  night  whilst  asleep  under  the  waggon  Krishna  cried  for  the  breast  and 
not  being  attended  to  immediately,  kicking  up  his  feet, he  overturned  the  vehicle 
{Ibid.,  279).  *  Krishna  was  born  as  the  son  of  Vaauderaand  Devakiin  tha 

realms  of  the  Haja  Kansa,  who  having  heard  that  a  child  was  born  who  should 
take  away  his  life,  like  Herod,  gave  orders  that  all  male  children  should  bo  des¬ 
troyed.  The  gods  had  induced  Vishnu  to  bo  born  am  Krishna  in  order  to  slay. 
Kansa,  and  while  a  child  Krishna  lived  concealed  in  the  family  of  the  cowherd 
Hands  and  his  wife  Yaaoda  at  Mathura,  and  when  he  grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  ha 
slew  Kansa  {Ibid.,  V.,  41).  *  RukminiwaB  the  daughter  of  bhishmaka, 

king  of  Kundina  in  the  country  of  Vidarbha  (Oerar),  and  was  betrothed  to  Siau- 
pila,  king  uf  Chedi,  but  waa  carried  off  by  Krishna,  on  the  eve  of  the  wed¬ 
ding. 
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been  fulfilled,  o  kings.  I  shall  now  slay  him/  and  having  thus 
spoken,  Krishna  struck  off  the  head  of  6isup&l.a  with  his  discus. 

Dnryodhana,  also,  the  great  champion  of  the  Eauravas,  nob* 
Duryodhaos,  Balya  and  withstanding  the  eloquent  pleading  of  San- 
KarD“  jaya,  declined  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 

of  Krishna  and  when  again  he  attempted  to  arrange  a  plot  for  the 
capture  of  Krishna,  was  warned  by  Vidura  that  his  efforts  would 
bo  fruitless  owing  to  the  divine  character  of  Krishna,  he  still 
stubbornly  declined  to  admit  the  celostiel  origin  of  his  enemy  and 
persuaded  Salya,  king  of  the  Madras,  to  accept  the  office  of  chario¬ 
teer  to  Kama  in  the  combat  with  Arjuna,  whose  chariot  was  driven 
by  Krishna.  In  the  course  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  convinoe 
the  Madra  prince,  Duryodhana  calls  him  the  equal  of  Sauri  (Krish¬ 
na)  and  says  that  Brahma  acted  in  the  capacity  of  charioteer  to 
Mahadeva  in  his  great  fight  with  the  sous  of  the  Asura  T&raka,  and 
further -“Thou  art  a  spear  (salya)  to  pierce  thine  enemies,  irresist¬ 
ible  in  valour :  hence,  o  king,  destroyer  of  thy  foes,  thou  art  called 
Sdlya.  *  *  But  (it  is  said  that)  Krishna  is  superior  in  force  to 

the  strength  of  the  arm.  J ust  as  great  strength  is  to  be  exhibited 
by  Krishna,  if  Arjuna  were  killed;  so  is  great  strength  to  be  put 
forth  by  thee  if  Kama  be  slain.  Why  should  Krishna  withstand 
our  army?  and  why  shouldst  not  thou  slay  the  enemy’s  host  ?”  In 
the  combat  that  ensued,  the  wheel  of  Kama’s  chariot  sank  deeply 
into  the  earth  and  Kama  was  slain  by  Arjuna.  Salya  survived 
and  was  elected  general  of  the  Kauravos  on  the  last  day  of  the 
great  war,  when  he,  also,  perished  at  the  hands  of  Yuddhishthira. 

In  several  passages,  Krishua  is  spoken  of  as  only  a  partial  in- 

Kridinn,  a  partial  fncar-  carnation  of  the  godhead :  thus  in  the  Vish- 
nation  of  Vishnu.  nu  p„r4na  itself,  Maitreya1  asks  an  acoount 

“  of  the  portion  of  Vishnu  that  came  down  upon  earth  and  was  born 
in  the  family  of  Yadu.  Tell  me  also  what  actions  he  performed 
in  his  descent  as  a  part  of  a  part  of  the  supreme,  upon  the  earth.'* 
The  commentator  on  this  passage  maintains  that  “  this  limitation 
extends  only  to  his  form  or  condition  as  man,  not  to  his  power ;  as 
light,  by  suffusion,  Buffers  no  decrease.  Krishua  is,  nevertheless, 
the  supreme  Brahma,  though  it  be  a  mystery  how  the  supreme 
should  assume  the  form  of  a  man.”  Id  n  passage  of  the  Bhagavate 

*  W  ilsuu,  1JC.,  247. 
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Paring,  Brahma  addresses  the  gods  and  says : — “  Do  yon,  in 
portions  of  yourselves,  be  born  among  the  Yadus,  whilst  he,  the 
god  of  gods,  walks  upon  the  earth,  removing  her  harden  by  his 
destructive  power.  The  supreme  divide  Purusha  shall  be  born  in 
his  own  person  in  the  honse  of  Vasudova.”  Again,  in  the  Viahija 
Purina,  in  describing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  Vishnu  as  Krishna,  Brahma  addresses  the  gods  and  asks 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  northern  coa3t  of  the  milky  sea 
where  is  Hari,  who  “  constantly,  for  the  sako  of  the  earth, 
descends  in  a  small  portion  of  his  essence  to  establish  righteousness 
below.”  They  then  ask  Hari  to  assist  them  and  “he  plucked 
off  two  hairs,  one  white  and  one  black,  and  said  to  the  gods  : 
These  my  hairs  shall  descend  upon  the  earth  and  shall  relieve 
her  of  the  burthen  of  her  distress.”  The  black  hair  was  destined 
to  be  born  as  Krishna  in  order  to  destroy  Kansa,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  demon,  Kalanemi.  The  same  story  is  told  in  the 
JMahabhftrata  how  “  Hari  plucked  out  two  hairs,  one  white  and 
the  other  black.  These  two  hairs  entered  into  two  women  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Yadus,  Devaki  and  Rohini.  One  of  them,  the 
white  hair  of  the  god,  became  Baladeva ;  whilo  the  second  hair 
(/fes/m),  which  was  called  black  ( Krishna )  in  colour,  became  Krish¬ 
na  or  Kesava.”  Here  again  the  commentator  explains  the  passage 
as  in  no  way  detracting  from  the  godship  of  Krishna.  He  is  not 
sprung  from  his  putative  father  V&sudeva,  but  the  hairs,  represent¬ 
ing  the  manifestation  of  tho  deity  in  all  his  plenitude,  entered  at 
once  into  the  wombs  of  Devaki  and  Rohini  and  became  the  media 
through  wbioh  they  conceived. 


Kara  and  Narujrana. 


The  great  peak  above  the  Badrindth  temple  is  called  Nar- 
Nardyan  after  Arjuna  and  Krishna,  who 
are  represented  in  many  passages  of  the 
Mahabharata  as  having  formerly  existed  in  the  persons  of  the  two 
Bishis  Nara  and  Narayana.  Krishna  himself,  when  he  visited  the 
P&ndavas  in  their  exile,  addresses  Arjuna  and  says: — u  Thou  in¬ 
vincible  hero,  art  Nara  and  I  am  Hari  Nardyana  :  in  due  time  we 
eamc  into  the  world,  the  Rishis  Nara  and  Narayana.  Thou,  son  of 
Pritha,  art  not  different  from  me,  nor  I,  in  like  manner,  from 
thee  ;  no  distinction  can  bo  conceived  between  us.”  When  Arjuna 
tought  tho  pdsupata  weapon  from  Mahddeva  and  mot  him  in  the 
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forests  of  the  Himilaya,  the  latter  addressed  Arjuna  as  Nan,  the 
companion  of  NArAyana,  who  together  for  so  many  yean  per¬ 
formed  austerities  at  Badari1  and  the  local  legends  place  the  soene 
Of  this  meeting  at  Bhilwa  Kedir  near  Srinagar.  Again 
when  warning  Duryodhana  against  Krishna  nlates  how  when 
oppressed  by  the  Daityas,  the  gods  had  reoonrae  to  PitAmaha  he 
referred  them  to  the  great  Rishis  Nara  and  NAr&yana  and  they 
consented  to  aid  the  gods  and  slew  the  Daityas.  He  adds : — ‘‘  That 
behold  those  twain  arrived^ — those  twain  who  are  of  so  great 
strength,  Vasndeva  and  Arjuna,  onited  together,  riders  on  great 
oars,  Nara  and  NArAyana,  the  deities,  the  ancient  deities  as  it  is 
reported,  invincible  in  the  world  of  mortals  even  by  Indra  and  other 
gods  and  Asnras.  This  NarAyana  is  Krishna  and  Nara  is  called 
PhAlguna  (Arjuna).  1J6 riyana  and  Nara  are  one  being,  divided 
into  twain.*’  In  the  great  contest  with  Mah&deva  notioed  else* 
where,  Vishnn  appears  as  NArAyana  and  it  is  to  this  form  that  the 
majority  of  the  strictly  orthodox  Vaishnava  temples  is  dedicated 
in  GarhwAl.  Muir  writes*  thus  regarding  this  manifestation  : 
u  The  identification  of  Arjnna  and  Krishna  with  the  saints  Nara 
and  NArAyana  is  curions  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  whether  it 
may  have  originated 'in  a  previously  existing  legend  respecting,  two 
Rishis  of  that  name  (the  one  of  whom,  as  bearing  the  same  name 
which  was  ultimately  applied  to  Vishnu  and  Krishna  was,  in  the 
fanciful  spirit  of  Indian  mythology,  and  in  .oonsonanoe  with  the 
tenet  of  metempsychosis,  declared  to  have  been  an  earlier  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Krishna,— whilst  Aijuna,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  latter, 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  some  with  Nara,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  NArAyana),  or  whether  the  whole  legend  was  origin¬ 
ally  invented  for  the  glorification  of  Krishna  and  Arjuna.” 

Besides  those  passages  of  the  MahAbharata  in  which  KrisLnr.  is 

represented  as  one  with  Vishna  and  there* 
Krishna  the  supreme  .  ...  .  ,  . 

fore  one  with  the  supreme  being,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  supreme  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Krishna  him* 
self.  During  the  interview  between  Arjuna  and  Krishna  in  the 
forests  of  the  Himalaya  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  an 
extract  from  the  Vana-parvan  of  the  MahAbbArata,  Arjuna  reoounts 

*  The  sage  Ndrivda  also  visited  the  Rishis  whilst  at  Badari  and  recollected 
to  have  eeen  them  in  Sveta  Dwipa,  where  *  w»a  the  supreme  twins  whose  him 
and  distinguishing  marks  they  now  bore.’  *  I V,  S8S. 
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the  exploits  of  Krishna  in  his  former  births,  his  austerities  as  NArA- 
yana,  his  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  his  various  forms 
and  his  three  strides  as  the  son  of  Aditi.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  Arjuna  addresses  Krishna  as — “Thou  being  NirAyana, 
wert  Hari,  o  vexer  of  thy  foes.  Thou,  o  Purusbottama  art  Brah¬ 
ma,  Soma,  Surya,  Dharma,  Dhatri,  Tama,  Anala,  YAyu,  Kuvera 
Budra,  Time,  Sky,  Earth,  the  Regions,  the  unborn,  the  lord  of  the 
world,  the  oreator.”  *  *  *  “At  the  commencement  of  the 

Yoga,  o  Yarshnoya  (Krishna),  Brahma,  theohief  of  things  move- 
able  and  immoveable,  whose  is  all  this  world  sprung  from  the 
lotus  issuing  from  thy  navel.  Two  horrible  D&navas,  Madhu  and 
Kaitabha,  were  ready  to  slay  him.  From  the  forehead  of  Hari,  who 
became  inoensed  when  he  saw  their  transgression,  was  produced 
Sambhu  (MahAdeva)  wielding  the  trident  and  three-eyed.  Thus 
even  these  two  lords  of  the  gods  (Brahma  and  Mahadeva)  are 
sprung  from  thy  (Krishna’s)  body.”  In  describing  the  appearance 
of  Krishna  when  rebuking  Duryodhana  for  his  attempted  teachery 
it  is  said  that : — “as  the  mighty  descendant  of  Stira  (Krishna)  smiled, 
the  god  wearing  the  appearance  of  lightning,  of  the  size  of  a 
thumb,  and  luminous  as  fire,  issued  forth  from  him.  Brahma 
occupied  his  forehead,  Rudra  (Siva)  was  produced  on  his  ohest,  the 
guardians  of  the  world  ( lokapalds )  appeared  on  his  arms  and  Agni 
sprung  from  his  mouth.  The  Adityas,  too,  and  the  S&dhyas,  Vasus, 
Asvius,  Maruts,  and  all  the  gods  along  with  Indra  were  produced 
and  also  the  forms  of  the  Takshas,  Gandharvas  and  RAkshasas. 
Sankarshana  and  Dhananjaya  also  were  manifested  from  his  arms, 
Arjuna  armed  with  a  bow  from  his  right,  Rama  holding  a  plough 
from  his  left,  Yuddhishthira  and  Bhima,  the  sons  of  Madri,  from  his 
back.  Next  Andhakas  and  Vriahnis,  headed  by  Pradyumna,  arose 
on  his  front,  with  their  weapons  ready.  A  shell,  discus,  club,  spear, 
bow,  plough,  and  sword  were  seen  prepared,  and  all  weapons, 
gleaming  in  every  form  on  the  different  arms  of  Krishna.*' 

In  another  passage  whero  Mahadeva  is  asked  to  explain  the 
Mahadeva  glorifies  Erisb-  ground  on  which  Krishna  is  said  to  be  en- 
**■  titled  to  worship,  he  is  made  to  say  : — “  Su¬ 

perior  even  to  Pitamaha  is  Hari,  the  eternal  spirit,  Krishna  bril¬ 
liant  os  gold,  like  tho  sun  risen  in  a  cloudless  sky,  ten-armed,  of 
mighty  force,  slayer  of  the  foes  of  the  gods,  marked  with  the 
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srivatta,  Hrishikesa,  adored  by  all  the  gods.  Brahma  ia  sprang 
from  hie  belly  and  1  (M  abide va)  from  hi*  head,  the  luminaries  from 
the  hair  of  his  bead,  the  gods  and  Asuras  from  the  hairs  of  his  body, 
and  the  Rishis,  as  well  aa  the  everlasting  worlds,  have  been  pro- 
dnoed  from  his  body.  He  is  the  manifest  abode  of  Pilimaha 
(Brahma)  and  of  all  the  deities.  He  is  the  creator  of  this  entire 
earth,  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  and  the  destroyer  of  crenturoa, 
of  the  stationary  and  the  moveable.  He  is  manifestly  the  most 
eminent  of  the  gods,  the  lord  of  the  deities.  *  *  The  slayer  of 

Madhu1  is  eternal,  renowned  as  Qovinda.  *  *  This  god  is  the 

lotas-eyed,  the  producer  of  Sri,*  dwelling  together  with  Sri. 
Again  Bhishma  informs  Yuddhishthira  how — 

“  Krishna  created  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  ikj  :  from  Krishna's  bodj  the 
earth  was  produced.  He  ia  the  ancient  hero  of  fearful  strength  ;  he  created  the 
mountains  and  the  regions.  Beneath  him  are  the  atmosphere  and  the  heaven, 
the  four  regions  and  the  four  intermediate  regions  ;  and  from  him  this  creation 
sprang  forth.  *  *  Becoming  Viyn,  he  dissipates  this  universe ;  becoming 
fire  he  burns  it,  universal  in  his  forms ;  becoming  water  he  drowns  all  thlngi  i 
becoming  Brahma,  he  creates  all  the  hosts  of  beings.  He  is  whatever  Is  to  ho 
known,  and  he  makes  known  whatever  is  to  be  known  he  is  the  rule  for  per¬ 
formance,  and  he  who  exists  in  that  which  is  to  be  performed.” 

Krishna  is  also  addressed  by  Yuddhishthira  as  Vishnu,  the  three- 
Krishna  praises  him.  eyed  Sambhu  (Mah&deva),  Agni  and  the 
self*  Bull,  the  maker  of  all.  Again  Krishna  de¬ 

clares  that  Brahma  was  produced  from  his  good  pleasure  and  Ala- 
b&deva  from  his  anger,  that  they  are  one  with  him  and  therefore 
to  be  worshipped  as  part  of  himself  who  is  revered  by  all  the  gods, 
Brahma,  Rudra,  Indra  and  the  Rishis.  Heroes  on  to  say: — 

"For  when  thst  god  of  gods  Maheshvars  Is  worshipped,  then  son  of  Friths, 
the  god  Narfiyana,  the  lord,  will  also  be  worshipped.  I  am  the  soul  of  all  the 
worlds.  It  was  therefore  myself  whom  I  formerly  worshipped  sa  Rudra  If  I 
were  not  to  worship  IsAna,  the  boon-bestowing  Siva,  no  one  would  worship  myself. 
An  authoritative  example  is  set  by  me  which  the  world  follows.  Authoritsiirs 
examples  are  to  be  reverenced,  hence  I  reverence  him  (Siva).  He  who  knows  him 
knows  me  ;  he  who  loves  him  Loves  me.  Budra  and  Nariyana,  one  essence,  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  operate  in  the  world,  in  s  manifested  form,  in  all  sets.  Reflect¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  that  no  boon  conld  be  conferred  upon  me  by  any  one,  I  yet 
adored  the  ancient  Rudra,  the  lord,  that  is,  I,  with  myself  adored  myself,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  son.  For  Vishnu  docs  not  do  homage  to  auy  god,  excepting  himsalft 
henoe  I,  in  this  tense,  worship  Rudra.” 

»  The  Dinara  of  that  name.  1  For  an  aeoonnt  of  the  production  of 

Sri  from  the  churning  of  the  ooean,  see  Wilson,  VI.,  144 
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Bbialimt,  too,  when  warning  Daryodhana  of  the  hopeleianeia 


Brahma  praises  Krishna. 


of  contending  against  Krishna,  relates  how 
Brahma  celebrated  the  praises  of  Krishna 


in  a  hymn  and  entreated  him  to  appear  on  earth  in  the  family  of 
Tadu  and  how  the  god  consented.  Brahma  thus  describes  the  in¬ 


terview: — “the  lord  of  the  world  was  entreated  by  mo  to  show 
favour  to  the  world  (in  these  words)  :  — 


«  Do  thou,  celebrated  aa  Viiudera,  appear  In  the  world  of  men  t  be  born  on 
•arth  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Asuras.  *  *  He  of  whom  1  Brahma,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  world  am  the  son,  that  Visudevs,  the  lord  of  all  the  worlds,  1c 
to  be  propitiated  by  you.  Newer,  oh  most  excellent  deities,  is  the  potent  bearer 
of  the  shell,  the  discos,  and  the  club,  to  be  slighted  as  a  mere  man.  This  Being 
is  the  highest  mystery,  this  the  highest  existence,  this  the  highest  Brahms, 
this  the  highest  renown.  This  Being  is  the  ondecaying,  the  undlscernible, 
the  eternal.  This  Being  which  is  called  Parasha  is  hymned  and  is  net 


known.  Thia  Being  ia  celebrated  by  Vuvakarman  aa  the  higbeat  power, 
aa  the  hlgheat  Joy,  and  aa  the  highest  truth.  Wherefore  Vssudevs  of  bound¬ 
less  might  is  not  to  be  contemned  by  the  deities,  including  Indra,  or  by  the 
Asuraa,  as  a  mere  man.  Whoaoever  says  that  be  is  s  mere  man  ia  dull  of  com¬ 
prehension  ;  from  his  contempt  of  Hriahikesa  they  call  auch  a  person  the  lowest 
of  men.  Whoever  despises  V&audeva,  that  great  contemplator  who  has  enterod 
a  human  body,  men  call  that  person  one  full  of  darkness." 


The  exploits  of  Krishna  are  recounted  in  several  passages  of  the 
Mah4bb&rata  by  Arjuna,  Bhishma,  Dhritartishtra  and  even  Krish¬ 
na  himself.1  He  is  recorded  as  the  conqueror  of  the  bull-demon 


Exploits  of  Krishna. 


Arishta  who  terrified  the  kine  and  destroy¬ 
ed  hermits  and  ascetics.1  He  slew  Pra- 


lambha  who  attempted  to  ran  away  with  Balar&ma.8  When  he 
appeared  with  Arjuna  to  aid  the  gods  in  their  battles  with  the  demons, 
“  he  cut  off  the  head  of  Jambha  who  was  swallowing  up  Aijuna 
in  battle/’  He  slew  the  great  Asura  Pitha,  and  Mnra  *  resem¬ 
bling  the  immortals’  and  the  RAkshasa  Ogha.  He  attacked  Nir- 
mochana  and  there  slew  numbers  of  Asnras,  having  violently  cut 
asunder  the  nooses.4  He  next  attacked  Naraka  in  the  Asnra  castle 


of  Pr4gjyotisha(As4m)  and  recovered  the  jewelled  earrings  of  Adi- 
ti.#*  Bo,  too,  Kansa,  though  supported  by  Jar&sandha,  was  slain. 
“  SnnAman,  valiant  in  fight,  the  lord  of  a  complete  army,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  KanSa,  who  interposed  for  the  king  of  the  Bhojas,  the  bold 


» Ituir,  IV.,  829-853.  1  Wilson,  IX.,  SS3.  *  Ibid.  $05,  where 

Baiartma  is  said  to  have  squeezed  the  demon  to  death  by  direction  of  Krishna. 
*  Bee  note  Muir,  l  *.  880,  where  a  connection  is  traced  to  the  nooses  nsed  by 
Thags.  '  A  detailed  account  of  this  feat  ia  given  in  Wilson,  IX.,  88. 
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Slid  heroio  prince  of  die  Sdrssenai,  was,  with  hie  army,  burnt  up 
in  battle  by  Krishna,  destroyer  of  his  enemies,  seconded  by  fiala- 
rims.1  *  *  Krishns,  by  a  clever  device,  caused  Jaraaandha,* 
the  liarge  armed,  lord  of  a  complete  arrny,  to  be  slain.  This  hero 
also  slaughtered  like  a  beast,  the  king  of  the  Chedis  (Sisup&la), 
who  quarrelled  regarding  the  offering.”  He  captured  and  threw 
down  Saubha,  the  flying  city  of  the  Daityas  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean  ;  though  protected  by  the  Salya  king  so  terrible  from  his 
magical  powers  and  by  the  weapon  tataghm ?  whioh  was  arrested  at 
the  gate  itself  by  his  arms.  He  destroyed  Pdtana  and  Sakuui,  the 
daughters  of  the  Daitya  leader  Cali.  He  killed  Pandya*  with  a 
fragment  of  a  door  and  crushed  the  Kalingas  in  Dantakdra  and 
slew  Ekalavya,6  king  of  the  Nisbddas,  with  a  fragment  uf  a  rock. 
Rukmini,  the  betrothed  of  Sisupula,  lord  of  the  Chedis,  was  visiting 
a  temple  on  the  eve  of  her  nuptials  when  she  was  seen  by  Krishna, 
who  carried  her  off  with  him  to  the  city  of  Dwdraka  and  there 
married  her.a  Through  him  the  city  of  Benares,  which  had  been 
burned  and  remained  for  many  years  defenceless,  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence.7  Nagnajit  Raja  of  Gandhdra  or  Peshawar  “had  offspring 
born  to  him  who  became  enemies  of  righteousness”  and  Krishna 
destroyed  them  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of  the  king.8  At 
Prabb&sa  or  Soinnath,  he  encountered  the  demon  Panchajana,  who 
lived  in  the  depths  of  ocean  in  the  form  of  a  conch-shell,  and  bav¬ 
in**  slain  him  took  the  conch-shell  and  ever  after  bore  it  as  his 

O 

horn.9  He  obtained  the  discus,  after  propitiating  Agni  in  the  Kb&U- 
dava  forest  or,  according  to  another  account.  “  That  discus  fiery 
and  resplendent  which  was  formerly  given  to  thee  (Vishnu)  by  the 
god  after  slaying  the  marine  monster  (Panchajana)  and  the  Dailya 
proud  of  his  strength,  was  produced  by  Mah&deva.”  He  then 
brought  back  the  pdrijdla  tree  from  Iudra’s  heaven  to  Dwdraka.1* 
In  consequence  of  these  good  acts,  the  gods  conferred  on  Krishna 

1  Ibid.,  X.,  41 ;  both  Sunrfm&n  and  Kanaa  were  killed  on  the  aame  day  and  their 
lather  TJgrasena  waa  made  king  in  their  atf ad  ;  by  the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas,  Kanaa 
ia  intended,  ibid,  IX.,  860.  *  Krishna  had  reoourae  to  the  four  deviera  of 

policy,  or  negotiation,  presents,  sowing  diaaenaiona  and  chastisement  and  some¬ 
times  even  betook  himself  to  flight."  Jarisnndha  was  king  of  Magadha. 

*  Supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  rocket.  4  A  prince  of  the  Dskhin  country  of 

Ptndya.  *Soe  Wllaon,  IX.,  US ;  X.,  183,  which  make  him  son  of  Devaa- 

ravaa,  brother  of  V«?audeva  •  Wilaon.  X.,  70.  r  For  an  account  cd 

the  burning  of  Benares  by  Krishna  himself,  sec  ibid.,  12S.  *  I**ao»  thinks 

that  this  story  haa  some  foundation  in  fact.  *  Wilson,  ibid.,  41 :  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mahibhirata,  Panchajana  lirod  in  Pitala.  "  Ibid ,  106. 
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thaw  boom : — “  Let  no  fatigue  opprew  thee  when  thou  art  fighting, 
let  thy  step  traverse  the  sky  and  the  waters,  and  let  no  weapon 
make  any  impression  on  tby  body.”  Throughout  these  laudatory 
aooounts  of  the  exploits  of  Krishna,  be  is  depicted  as  a  hero  of 
great  valour  and  strength,  but  not  neoessarily  as  the  supreme  deity, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  speech  be  is  recorded  as  receiving  boons 
from  the  gods.  Besides  the  feats  recorded  in  the  Mah&bharata, 
there  are  others  given  in  the  PurknaB1  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
older  work  and  are  embellished  with  more  supernatural  occurrences. 
We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  two  forms  Krishna 
and  R&ma  under  which  Vishnu  is  worshipped  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  totally  unconnected  with  the  Vedas  and  are 
purely  popular  inventions  produced  on  Indian  soil  to  glorify  the 
lunar  and  solar  races  respectively,  and  are  probably  nothing  more 
^»n  advanced  dasmonism  on  which  the  ever-willing  priests  have 
engrafted  as  mnch  as  they  conld  of  V&idik  ceremonial  and  ritual. 


We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  little  connection  between 
the  elder  Rudra  of  the  Vedas  and  the  mo- 
*****  dent  Rudra  of  the  Itihksa  period  beyond 

the  quality  common  to  both  of  fierceness.  In  some  of  the  later 
Vaidik  writings,  however,  Rudra  is  identified  with  Agni,  and  if  we 
bear  in  mind  this  fact  and  accept  the  later  Rudra  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  two  gods,  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  otherwise 
conflicting  characters  given  to  him.  This  theory  of  the  dual  origin 
of  the  later  Rudra  has  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Weber.*  In 


his  explanation  of  the  great  Rudra-book,  the  Satarudriya,  he  points 
out  that  the  Brahmans,  terrified  at  the  howling  hungry  flame  of  the 
sacrifice  which  is  conceived  of  as  in  the  form  of  Rudra,  propitiate 
it  with  offerings.  Row  this  was  as  an  adaptation  of  the  original 
idea  of  Rndra  as  the  howling  storm  and  now  the  crackling  flame. 
Flame  the  cause  of  wind,  and  wind  the  cause  of  flame,  unitedly 
forming  the  one  great  terrible  being.  Hence  the  epithets  assigned 
to  him  in  the  Satarudriya  are  separable  into  two  classes.  Those 
which  make  him  ‘  the  dweller  in  the  mountains'  ( Girisa),  ‘with 
spirally  braided  hair’  ( Kapardm),  ‘having  dishevelled  hair’ 


*  Bee  Wilson  IX.,  945-MS  ;  X ,  1-167.  fHftiia  may  be  taken  na  a  pro¬ 

bable  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  minds  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  eaoterie 
school  In  developing  the  old  ideaa  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day,  bat  then 
te  nothing  to  ahow  that  it  was  understood  or  accepted  by  the  maaaee 
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(  Vyupfa-keta),  *  cruel  ’  ( Ugra ), 1  fierce’  ( Ultima ),  ‘  healer’  (Bhi»hdj)y 
auspicious’  (Siva)  and  ‘  progenitor'  (Sambhu)  arc  derived  from  hia 
character  a a  ‘lord  of  storms,'  and  those  such  as  ‘  blue-necked’  (niLa- 
jrrfea),  like  wreathed  smoke,  ‘  golden-armed’  ( Uiranya-bdhu ),  and 
*  thousand-eyed’  (Sahatrdktha)  like  sparks,  belong  to  him  as  ( lord, 
of  fire.'  In  the  older  writings  there  is  no  trace  of  his  names  Isa 
or  MahAdeva  or  of  his  form  as  the  Linga  or  Phallus. 

In  tho  Mah&bhArata,  Duryodhaua  relates  how  the  gods  went 

lithidera.  *°  aiu*  ‘mP^ore(^  his  •hi  aga‘n8t  the 

DAnavas  and  how  he  answered  that  he  would 

give  them  half  his  strength  and  then  they  should  be  successful. 
Hie  gods  replied  that  they  could  not  sustain  half  his  strength,  but 
that  they  would  give  him  half  their  strength.  To  this  Siva  con¬ 
sented  and  became  stronger  than  all  the  gods  and  was  thenceforth 
called  Mahadeva,  ‘  the  great  god.’  In  another  work  it  is  said 
that : — “  He  who,  abandoning  all  forms  of  being,  exults  in  the  great 
divine  power  of  absorption  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  is  therefore 
called  Mahadeva.”  The  sage  Upamanyu  to  whom  Krishna  went 
for  advice  when  he  desired,  offspring  though  JAmbavati  thus  re¬ 
counts  the  characteristics  of  Mahadeva :as  told  him  by  his  mother: — 
a  He  (Mahadeva)  assumes  many  forms  of  gods,  men,  goblins, 
demons,  barbarians,  tame  and  wild  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
He  carries  a  dischs,  trident,  dub,  sword  and  axe.  He  has  a  girdle 
of  serpents,  earrings  of  serpents,  a  sacrjficial  cord  of  serpents  and 
an  outer  garment  of  serpents’  skins.  He  laughs,  6ings,  dances  and 
plays  various  musical  instruments.  He  leaps,  gapes,  weeps,  causes 
others  to  weep,  speaks  like  a  madman  or  a  drunkard  as  well  as  in 
sweet  tones.  Ingenti  vxembro  virili  praditas  he  dallies  with  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Itishis.”  Such  is  the  description  of 
the  god  given  by  a  female  devotee  to  her  son  who  himself  was  also 
an  ardent  disciple.  Upamanyu  then  relates  how  he  worshipped 
the  god  with  great  austerities  and  obtained  the  boon  of  the  god’s 
perpetual  presence  near  his  hermitage  in  the  Himalaya.  Ho  also 
tells  the  story  of  the  Rishi  Taudi  who  had  lauded  MahAdeva  as  tho 
supreme  deity  whom  even  Brahms,  Indra  and  Vishnu  did  not  per¬ 
fectly  know.  In  another  passage  Krishna  describes  Siva  as 
u  Rudra  with  braided  hair,  and  matted  locks,  shaven,  the  frequenter 
of  cemoteiies,  the  performer  of  awful  rites,  the  devotee,  the  very 
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terrible.”  NArada  again  relates  how  he  taw  PArvati  and  MahAdeva 
in  their  home  on  the  HimAlaya  with  their  attendant  demons 
(BhAtas)  and  nymphs  (Apsaraaea).  Botli  were  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts  and  the  sacrificial  cord  of  MahAdeva  was /ormed  from 
a  serpent.  Daksha,  the  father-in-law  of  Siva,  thus  describe*  the 
god  : — “  He  roams  about  in  dreadful  cemeteries,  attended  by  hosts 
of  goblins  and  spirits,  like  a  madman,  naked,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
laughing,  weeping,  bathed  in  the  ashes  of  funeral  piles,  wearing  a 
garland  of  skulls  and  ornaments  of  human  bones,  insane,  beloved 
by  the  insane,  the  lord  of  beings  whose  nature  is  essentially  dark* 
ness.”  He  is  also  described  in  another  passage  as  “  bearing  the  Lioga 
desired  by  devotees,  ashes,  a  staff,  a  tuft  of  hair,  an  antelope’s  skin 
and  a  digit  of  the  moon,  his  body  shining  like  an  evening  cloud.” 

Many  of  the  contradictions  observed  in  the  epic  poems  in  regard 
interpolations  in  the  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems.  g01js  an(j  thoir  manifestations  are  undoubt¬ 

edly  due  to  the  interpolations  made  by  the  followers  of  either. 
Professor  Goldstiicker  has  recorded  that  in  its  present  state  the 
MahdbhArata  is  clearly  “  a  collection  of  literary  products  belonging 
to  widely  distant  periods  of  Hindu  literature.”  Professor  Wilson 
also  Considers  the  same  work  as  belonging  to  various  periods. 
Lassen  is  of  the  same  opinion  and  writes  : — 

•*  It  is  true  that  in  the  epic  poems,  Rama  and  Krishna  appear  aa  incarna¬ 
tions  of  Yiahnu,  bat  they,  at  the  same  time,  come  before  na  as  human  heroes  and 
these  two  characters  arc  bo  far  from  being  inseparably  blended  together  that 
both  of  theae  hcroea  are  for  the  most  part  exhibited  in  no  higher  light  than  other 
highly  gifted  men — acting  according  to  human  motiveB  and  taking  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  divine  superiority.  It  is  only  in  certain  sections  which  have  been 
added  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  divine  character  that  they  take  the 
character  of  Vishnn.  It  ia  impossible  to  read  cither  of  these  poems  with  atten¬ 
tion,  without  being  reminded  of  the  later  interpolation  of  such  sections  as 
ascribe  a  divine  character  to  the  heroes  and  of  the  unskilful  manner  in  which 
theae  passages  are  often  introduced  and  without  observing  how  loosely  they  are 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative  and  how  unnecessary  they  are  for 
lta  progress.” 

The  same  writer  agrees  with  Schlegel  that  the  chapters  in  which 
Buma  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  the  episode 
of  the  contest  between  Parasurdma  and  BAma  are  both  interpola¬ 
tions.  Muir  also  concurs  in  this  judgment  and  thinks  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  passages  landing  MahAdeva  bear  the 
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impress  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  thoae  which  extol  Kriahna  He 
adds : — 

«  Both  in  their  present  form  it  lout,  appear  to  belong  to  the  Mae  ago,  ee 
we  And  In  both  the  same  tendency  to  identify  the  god  who  ie  the  object  of  adosa- 
tion  with  the  supreme  eoul.  The  passages  relating  to  both  gods,  u  they  now 
would  seem  to  be  the  products  of  s  sectarian  spirit,  and  to  hare  been  introduced 
into  the  poem  by  the  Sairas  and  the  Vaishuavas  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
the  honor  of  their  respecti  ve  deities.  Bat  on  the  other  hand  the  mere  fact 
that  •  poem  in  which  Krishna  plays  throughout  so  prominent  s  part,  and 
which  in  Its  existing  form  is  so  largely  devoted  to  his  glorification,  should  st 
the  same  time  contain  so  many  passages  which  formally  extol  the  great* 
ness,  and  still  more,  whloh  incidentally  refer  to  a  frequent  adoration,  of  ths 
rival  deity,  by  the  different  personages,  whether  contemporary  or  of  earlier 
date,  who  are  introduced,  this  fact  is,  I  think,  a  proof  that  the  worship 
of  the  latter  (Mahideva)  was  widely  diffused,  if  indeed  it  was  not  the 
predominant  worship  in  India,  at  the  period  to  which  the  action  of  the  poem  is 
referred." 

Weber1  tbiqks  that  the  deeds  and  downfall  of  Jao&mejaya 
formed  the  original  plot  of  the  Mah&bburata  and  that  with  them  the 
current  myths  and  legends  relating  to  the  gods  becamo  linked  in 
the  popular  legend  and  have  now  becomo  so  interwoven  that  the 
unravelling  of  the  respective  elements  must  ever  remain  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  “As  to  the  period  when  the  final  redaction  of  the  entire 
work  iu  its  present  shape  took  place  no  approaoh  even  to  a  direct 
conjecture  is  possible  :  but  at  auy  rate  it  must  have  been  some  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  commencement  of  our  era.”  There  is  not  wanting 
evidence  to  show  that  this  branching  off  of  Brahmanism  into 
two  great  lines,  the  one,  Vaishnavism,  representing  conservative 
thought  and  the  predominating  influence  of  the  priestly  caste  and 
supporting  caste  and  its  distinctions,  and  the  other  Saivism,  bor¬ 
rowing  largely  from  local  cults,  taking  into  its  pale  tho  aboriginal 
tribes  and  their  village  deities  and  inclined  therefore  to  be  oareless 
in  matters  of  caste  and  ceremonial  and  neglectful  of  the  priestly 
class,  was  attended  with  considerable  friction,  Saivism  readily 
lent  itself  to  the  corrupted  Buddhism  around  it  and  with  Buddhism 
was  early  tainted  with  the  S&kta  doctrines  which  in  the  Tantraa  of 
both  scots  have  attained  to  such  development.  The  Vaishnavas  on 
the  other  hand  have  always  retained  more  of  theanoient  landmarks 
in  their  teachings.  They  have  admitted  less  of  the  aboriginal  ele¬ 
ment)  and  though  Nigrfija  is  held  to  be  a  Yaiahnava  emanation)  ha 
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is  not  recognised  by  the  orthodox.  SAktism  never  developed  itself 
to  the  same  extent  amongst  the  Vaishn&vas  as  a  body,  though  even 
here  tho  practices  of  certain  sections  are  quite  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  most  degraded  of  the  Saivas.  It  is  not,  howover,  to  be  sup- 
poeed  that  Vaishnavas  and  Saivas  are  distinct  sects.  It  is  common 
for  a  man  to  reverence  and  worship  all  the  five  divisions,  Siva, 
Vishnu,  Surya,  Gaucsha  and  Sakti,  and  to  have  one  as  his  favourite 
deity  ( uhta-debta ).  In  moat  temples  all  are  represented  and  the 
worshipper  pays  his  devotions  in  tho  chapel  or  Bhriue  he  most  cares 
for.  Temples  devoted  to  particular  forms  must  have  some  peculiar 
sanctity  attached  to  them  to  attract  votaries  and  are  seldom  visited 
except  on  festivals. 

A  caroful  examination  of  the  stories  which  are  common  to  both 

Contest  between  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  works  and  those  which 

SaiTM  and  VaiBUnaTM.  have  evidently  been  added  for  the  mere 

purpose  of  advocating  the  preferential  claims  of  either  god  discloses 
the  existence  of  a  oontest  between  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
dnd  also  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  by  declaring  the  one  god  to 
be  the  same  as  the  other,  aod  therefore  that  both  should  be  equally 
an  object  of  adoration  to  the  devout.  We  shall  now  briefly  sum¬ 
marise  the  passages  which  seom  to  indicate  the  existence  of  strife 
between  the  followers  of  the  two  great  gods.  In  the  B&m&yaua 
we  are  told  how  the  artificer  of  the  gods  made  two  great  hows,  one 

of  which  he  presented  to  Mahadeva  and  the 
other  to  Vishuu.  The  bow  of  Siva  was 
plaoed  in  charge  of  Janaka  the  king  of  Mithila,  and  R&ma  in  bis 
travels  tried  the  bow  and  broke  it.  Paraaurama,  who  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  heard  of  this  exploit  and  vi¬ 
sited  RAma  and  produced  the  bow  of  Vishnu.  He  then  challenged 
R4ma  to  bend  this  bow  and  fit  an  arrow  on  the  string  and 
declared  that  if  Rama  succeeded  in  doing  so,  they  should  then 
deoide  their  respective  claims  to  superiority  iu  single  combat.  The 
gods  had  all  along  been  desirous  of  finding  out  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Mahadeva  and  Vishnu  and  asked  Brahma  to  assist 
them.  “  Brahma,  most  excellent  of  the  three,  learning  the  purpose 
of  the  gods,  created  discord  between  the  two.  In  this  state  of 
enmity  a  great  and  terrible  fight  ensued  between  Mabadova  and 
Vishnu,  each  of  whom  was  eager  to  conquer  the  other.  Siva’s 
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low1  of  dreadful  power  wae  then  relaxed  and  the  two  deitiea  being 
entreated  by  the  assembled  gods,  became  pacified."  Here  we  have 
Sira  and  Vishnu  actually  contending  with  each  other  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  remaining  with  Vishnu,  and  though  Rama  succeeded  in  con¬ 
quering  Parasur&ma,  yet  both  are  emanations  of  the  one  divine  per¬ 
son,  Vishnu. 


The  fact  that  the  worship  of  Siva  was  the  cause  of  much  con- 
_  .  .  .  troversy  and  the  object  of  considerable  op- 

TWWki'i  J  J  r 

position  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
story  of  Daksha’s  sacrifice  which  is  related  in  both  the  great  epio 
poems  and  in  several  of  the  Purdnas.  In  the  lltimdynna  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  stated  that  Bud ra  enraged  at  not  receiving  a  share  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  wounded  the  assembled  gods  with  his  bow  and,  on  their  sub¬ 
mission,  restored  them  to  their  former  condition.  In  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  there  are  three  separate  accounts  of  the  sacrifice.  In  ono 
Uma,  the  wife  of  Siva,  sees  the  gods  go  by  to  the  sacrifice  and 
asks  her  husband  why  he  docs  not  go.  Ho  roplies  : — “The  former 
practice  of  the  gods  has  been,  that  in  all  sacrifices  no  portion  should 
be  divided  to  me.  By  custom,  established  by  the  earliest  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  gods  lawfully  allot  me  no  share  in  tho  sacrifice.”  Uma 
angry  for  the  dignity  of  her  lord  urges  him  to  go  and  destroy  the 
sacrifice,  which  he  does  and  Brahma,  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  pro¬ 
mises  that  he  shall  ever  afterwards  receive  a  share.  A  second  ver¬ 


sion  makes  the  sage  Dadhichi  the  one  to  incite  Budra  to  interfere 
with  the  sacrifice.  Dadhichi  was  present  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  sacrifice  to  proceed  unless  Rudru  were  invited. 
Daksha  replied  “  We  have  many  Rudras,  armed  with  tridents, 
and  wearing  spirally-braided  hair  who  occupy  eleven  places.  I 
know  not  Maheshwara.”  Devi  appears  with  her  husband  and  after 
some  conversation  he  creates  a  terrific  being  (Virabhadra)  who  des¬ 
troyed  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  and  induced  Daksha  to  sing 
the  praises  of  Siva,  on  which  the  god  appears  and  promises  not  to 
allow  tho  sacrifice  to  remain  fruitless.  In  tho  third  version,  the 


sacrifice  is  pierced  by  an  arro\V  shot  by  Budra  and  such  conse¬ 
quences  ensue  that  all  the  gods  joined  in  praising  him :  “  and  they 
apportioned  to  him  a  distinguished  share  in  the  sacrifice  and, 


1  Rurtra  gave  hia  bow  to  Dcrarita,  the  ancestor  of  Jauaka,  Raja  of  Mithlla, 
whilst  Viahuu  gave  his  to  Richlka,  from  wham  it  came  to  Jamadagni,  the  father 
of  Fanaurhma. 
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through  fear,  reported  to  him  aa  their  refuge.  He  then  became 
pleated  and  rectified  the  aaorifice  and  whatever  was  removed,  he 
restored  to  life  as  it  bad  been  before.’*  Tbe  Ylyu  Purina1  makes 
the  gods  first  obtain  the  permission  of  Mah&deva  and  then  combines 
the  story  as  given  in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  Mahi> 
bhirata  above  noted.  Dadhichi  remonstrates  with  the  assembled 
gods  on  the  absence  of  Rudra  and  Uma  addresses  her  lord  as  she 
sees  the  gods  go  by,  and  he  replies  in  the  terms  already  assigned  to 
him  above.  Devi  then  askB  how  it  is  a  god  like  him  should  not 
have  a  share  and  what  could  she  do  that  he  might  obtain  a  share 
of  the  sacrifice.  Then  Siva  addressed  bis  bride  and  told  her  that 
by  her  perplexity  that  day  all  the  gods  are  bewildered,  that  his 
priests  worship  him  in  the  sacrifice  of  true  wisdom  where  no  offici¬ 
ating  priest  is  needed,  but  let  her  approach  and  see  the  being  he 
was  about  to  create.  Having  spoken  thus  he  created  Virabhadra 
who  destroyed  the  sacrifice. 

Wilson  notes  that  the  Kfirma-Pur&na  also  gives  the  discussion 
between  Dadhichi  and  Daksha  and  that  their  dialogue  contains 
some  curious  matter.  “  Daksha,  for  instance,  states  that  no  portion 
of  a  sacrifice  is  ever  allotted  to  Siva  and  no  prayers  are  directed  to 
be  addressed  to  him  or  to  his  bride.  Dadhichi  apparently  evades 
the  objection  and  claims  a  share  for  Rudra,  consisting  of  the  triad 
of  gods,  as  one  with  the  sun  who  is  undoubtedly  hymned  by  the 
ministering  priests  of  the  Vedas.  Daksha  replied  that  the  twelve 
Adityas  received  special  oblations  ;  that  they  are  all  suns  and  that 
he  knows  of  no  others.”  This  Pur&na  makes  Sati,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  that  she,  chagrined  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  received  from  her  father,  committed  suicide,  on  which  Mah&- 
deva  curBed  Daksha  to  be  born  again  as  a  Eshatriya  and  in  this 
second  birth,  the  sacrifice  took  place.  The  Linga,  Matsya,  Pddma 
and  Bh&gavata  Pur&nas  all  declare  that  Sati  put  an  end  to  herself 
by  Yoga,  whilst  the  Kashi  -khanda  of  the  Skanda  Parana  makes  Sati 
throw  herself  into  the  fire  prepared  for  the  sacrifice.  The  Bh&ga^ 
vata  gives  the  entire  story  in  detail.  It  appears  that  Daksha 
attended  a  sacrifice  celebrated  by  the  Prajdpatis  and  that  on  his 
entrance  all  the  gods  arose  and  saluted  him  except  Brahma  and 
Mah&deva.  Daksha  made  obeisance  to  Brahma,  but  incensed  at 

1  Wilson,  VI.,  iso. 
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the  oonduct  of  his  son-in-law  abused  him  roundly  in  the  presen oe 
of  the  gods.  Qe  gives  the  description  of  Siva’s  person  which  hsa 
been  already  noticed  and  declares  how  unwilling  he  was  to  allow 
his  fawn-eyed  daughter  to  marry  “  this  impure  and  proud  abolisher 
of  rites  and  demolisher  of  barriers."  Having  thus  reviled  Biva, 
Dsksha  cursed  him  never  to  receive  any  portion  along  with  the  other 
gods.  Then  Nandiswara  defended  Mah&dco  and  devotes  him  who 
regards  Daksha’s  words,  “  to  practise  the  round  of  ceremonies  with 
an  understanding  degraded  by  Vaidik  prescriptions  *  *  Let  the 

enemies  of  Hara  whose  minds  are  disturbed  by  the  strong  spirituous 
odour  and  the  excitement  of  the  flowery  words  of  the  Veda, 
become  deluded."  iu  this  speech  we  see  that  the  advocates  of 
Sivaism  depreciate  the  VedaB,  most  probably,  as  remarked  by 
Muir,  from  a  consciousness  that  their  worship  was  not  very  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  most  venerated  religious  records  of  their  own 
country.  Bhrigu,  chief  of  the  Brahmans,  was  one  of  the  sages 
present  and  he  replied  to  Nandiswara  by  a  counter-impreca¬ 
tion  : 

“Let  those  Who  practise  the  rites  of  Blurs  (81  vs)  and  all  their  followers, 
be  heretics  and  opponents  of  the  true  scriptures.  Having  lost  their  parity,  de¬ 
luded  in  understanding,  wearing  matted  hair  and  aahea  and  bones,  let  thorn  under¬ 
go  the  Initiation  of  Sira  In  which  apiritnous  ihjnor  is  the  deity.  Slnoe  ye 
have  reviled  the  Veda  and  Brihmana,  the  barriers  by  which  men  are  restrained, 
ye  have  embraced  heresy.  For  this  Veda  is  the  suspicions,  eternal  path  of 
the  people,  which  the  ancients  have  trod  and  wherein  Janirdana  (Vishnu) 
la  the  authority.  Deviling  this  Veda,  supreme,  pare,  the  eternal  path  of 
the  virtuous,  follow  the  heresy  in  which  your  god  is  the  king  of  goblins 
(Bhfiteaa).’* 

On  hearing  this  imprecation,  Siva  departed  and  the  sages 
worshipped  Vishnu  for  a  thousand  years.  The  enmity  between 
Daksha  and  his  son-in-law  continued,  and  when  Daksha  became 
chief  of  the  Prajfipatis  and  resolved  to  celebrate  the  great  Vrihas- 
patisava  sacrifice,  Sati  came  to  visit  him  aud  ho,  reviling  Siva,  so 
vexes  her  that  she  voluntarily  dies.  Siva,  on  hearing  this,  creates 
from  a  lock  of  his  matted  tresses,  the  demon  who  destroyed  the 
sacrifice.  The  gods  then  have  recourse  to  Siva,  who  is  pacified 
ami  allows  the  sacrifice  to  proceed  and  to  remove  the  pollution 
caused  by  the  demon  and  his  attendants  an  oblation  is  offered  to 
Vishnu.  Only  then  does  Vishnu  appear  in  order  to  receive  the 
reverence  of  Brahma,  Siva  and  the  other  gods  and  to  explain  that 
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lie  himself  was  the  one  supreme  deity  and  the  others  being  emana¬ 
tions  from  him  were  entitled  as  snch  to  some  respeoU"1  “  As  a  man 
does  not  think  of  his  own  members  as  belonging  to  another,  so  the 
roan  who  is  devoted  to  mo  (Vishnu)  does  not  look  upon  created 
things  as  distinct  from  me.  He  who  beholds  no  distinction  between 
the  three  gods  who  are  one  in  essence  and  the  soul  of  all  things, 
attains  tranquillity.” 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  an  account  of  the  havoo 
wrought  at  Daksha’s  sacrifice  by  the  weapons  of  Siva,  and  in 
another  story  from  the  MaMbh&rata  we  have  the  sequel  related 
by  Krishna  as  Dhurmuja.  At  this  time  Arjuna  and  Krishna  as 

Contest  between  Rudra  Nara  and  Narayana  were  engaged  in  per- 
•nd  Niruynna.  forming  great  austerities  on  the  Qandha- 

m&dana  mountain  above  Badari  and  the  blazing  trident  #bich 
destroyed  Daksha’s  sacrifice  at  Kankhal  where  the  Ganges  de¬ 
bouches  on  to  the  plains  followed  the  course  of  the  river  upwards 
seeking  fresh  enemies.  Arrived  at  Badari,  it  entered  the  hermit¬ 
age  of  the  Rishis  aud  smote  Nar&yana,  full  on  the  breast,  but  the 
Rishi  repelled  the  weapon  and  with  a  great  yell  it  bounded  back 
into  its  wielder’s  hands.  Rudra  was  astonished  and  forthwith  hasten¬ 
ed  to  Badari  and  attacked  Ndri'iyana,  but  the  Rishi  seized  him  by 
the  throat  and  Nara  raised  up  a  straw  whioh  became  a  great  axe 
and  was  hurled  against  Rudra  when  it  broke  into  fragments  ( khan - 
d!<ma)  :  hence  tbo  name  Kbanduparasu.  The  two  then  continued  to 
fight,  but  when  the  gods  saw  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  the  utter  cessation  of  all  worship  and  destruction  of  all  things, 
they  deputed  Brahma  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He 
approached  Rudra  aud  explained  to  him  that  Nara  and  N&rAyana 
were  one  form  of  the  supreme  being  as  he  (Brahma)  was  another  and 
Rudra  a  third,  aud  so  plied  his  arguments  that  the  gods  became 
reconciled.  Rudra  then  propitiated  N&r&yana  and  flari  (Vishnu) 
addressing  Mahadeva  said: — ‘He  who  knows  thee,  knows  me;  he 
who  loves  thee,  loves  mo.  Henceforth  let  this  erivatsa  of  mine  be 
the  mark  of  the  trident  and  then  shalt  be  the  srikanthu  marked  upon 
my  hand.1  Having  thus  created  a  mark  devised  by  each  for  the 

1  The  Saivas  in  the  Linga- Parana  retort  on  the  Vaishn&ras  and  make  Vishnu 
and  Brahma  quarrel,  because  the  one  called  the  other  *  child’,  uutil  at  length 
a  lumjnous  Linga,  encircled  with  a  thousand  wreaths  of  dowers,  appeared  and 
bewildered  them  both.  For  a  thousand  years  the  two  gods  tried  to  the  end 
of  tha  Ling  and  not  succeeding  worshipped  Mahadeva. 
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other,  the  gods  joined  in  an  indissoluble  friendship.  Krishna  then 
goes  on  to  tell  the  P&ndavas  that  it  is  Rndra  with  spirally-braidod 
hair  that  precedes  them  in  the  battle  and  slays  their  enemies  and 
therefore  advises  them  to  devoutly  reverence  “  him  the  god  of  gods, 
lord  of  Umn,  of  boundless  power,  Hara,  the  uudecayable  lord  of 
all.”  This  story  probably  contains  an  allusion  to  tho  fact  that 
Hardw&r  and  Badari  were  the  scenes  of  some  great  contests  be-, 
tween  the  folio wors  of  the  two  sects,  which  indeed  are  not  unknown 
in  the  present  age. 

We  have  an  account  of  another  contest  between  Krishna  and 
Siva  in  the  story  of  the  Daitya  B&na,  given  in  tho  Vishnn 

Contest  between  Krishna  Puruna.1  Prahlada,  the  great  Daitya, 
and  Bins.  had  a  gon  Virochana,  “  whose  son  was  Bali, 

who  had  a  hundred  sons,  of  whom  Ban  a  was  the  eldest.”  Bans 
had  a  lovely  daughter,  Tisha  by  name,  who  seeing  P&rvati  and 
Siva  sporting  together  desired  like  dalliance  and  prayed  tho  beautiful 
wife  of  the  great  god  for  assistance.  She  graciously  addressed  Usfaa 
and  said  :  — “  Do  not  grieve,  you  shall  have  a  husband.  He  who 
shall  appear  to  you  in  a  dream  on  the  twelfth  of  the  light  half  of 
Vais&kha  shall  bo  your  husband.”  Usha  dreamed  a  dream  and  saw 
Aniruddha,  son  of  Pradyumna,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  confidanto 
Chitralekha  induced  him  to  visit  her.  Before  this  took  place, 
Bana  had  been  engaged  in  propitiating  Mahadeva  and  weary  of 
rest  had  prayed  the  god  to  give  some  occupation  to  the  thousand 
arms  he  possessed,  and  the  god  was  pleased  to  graut  the  request. 
When  Bana  heard  that  Aniruddha  was  in  the  palace  he  captured 
the  lover  and  bound  him,  and  on  this  becoming  known  Krishna, 
Balarama  and  Pradyumna  set  out  for  the  Daitya  city  and  a  great 
contest  took  place  between  them  and  a  mighty  fever  sent  by  Siva. 
Then  B&na  and  the  whole  Daitya  host  aided  by  Siva  and  Kirttikeya 
fought  with  Krishua.  A  single  combat  also  took  place  between 
Siva  and  Vishnu.  The  former  was  struck  with  the  weapon  of 
yawning  and  so  set  agape  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  contest. 
Bana  then  engaged  Krishna  and  both  were  wounded ;  “desirous 
of  victory,  enraged,  and  seeking  the  death  of  his  antagonist  e&ob 
hurled  missiles  at  the  other.”  When  Krishna  was  about  to  destroy 
Bana  with  the  discus  Sudarshana,  the  mystioal  goddess  Kotavi 

1  Wilson,  X.,  107. 
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stood  before  him  naked  and  induoed  him  only  to  lop  off  the  arms  of 
the  Daitya.  Then  Siva  came  and  praying  Krishna  to  be  meroifnl  to 
BAna,  said  “  I  have  given  BAna  ass  a  ranee  of  safety.  Do  not  thus 
falsify  that  which  1  have  spoken.  He  has  grown  old  in  devotion  to 
me.  Let  him  not  incur  thy  displeasure.  The  Daitya  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  boon  from  me  and  therefore  I  deprecate  thy  wrath.”  Krish¬ 
na  replied : — “  Since  you  have  given  a  boon  to  Bana  let  him  live. 
You  must  perceive  that  you  are  not  distinct  from  me  :  that  whioh 
I  am  thou  art.”  Aniruddhaand  his  wife  were  released  and  aooom- 
panied  Krishna  back  to  DwAraka.  On  this  story  Wilson  remarks : — - 
“There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  this  legend  describes  a  serious 
struggle  between  the  Saivas  and  Yaishnavas  in  which  the  latter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  report,  were  victorious  and  the  Saivas  al¬ 
though  they  attempt  to  make  oat  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
Rudra  and  Krishna  are  obliged  to  admit  his  having  the  worst  of 
the  conflict  and  his  inability  to  protect  his  votary.”  In  the  text  quo¬ 
ted  above,  Sonitapura  is  the  name  of  Bana’s  city  which  elsewhere  ha# 
the  synonyms  UsbAvana^  Kotivarsba,  Banapura  and  Devikota. 
The  last  is  oommonly  identified  with  Devicottah  in  the  Karnatic 
which  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  BAna’s  defeat  But 
the  name  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  India  and  in  the  KAltka- 
Pnrana,  B4na  is  described  as  the  neighbour  of  Naraka,  Raja  of 
PrAgiyotisha  or  Asam.  In  Kumaon,  the  LohughAt  valley  is  held  to 
be  the  scene  of  B  Ana’s  defeat  and  Sui  represents  the  site  of  Sonita¬ 
pura  1  the  red  city  ’  of  the  Puranas.  The  soil  itself  is  appealed  to  in 
order  bo  confirm  the  truth  of  the  legend,  for  on  removing  the  crust  a 
deep-blue  or  more  generally  a  deep  red  ferruginous  clay  is  turn¬ 
ed  up  which  is  said  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  blood  of  the 
Daityas.  In  the  rainy  seasou  also,  the  Lohu  or  ‘  blood  river’  pours 
down  a  similarly  discoloured  stream  to  LohughAt.  Kotavi  the 
Vidhyamantramayi  or  ‘  goddess  of  the  magical  lore  of  the  Daityas  ’ 
is  elsewhere  called  Lamba1  and  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  Bana 
and  one  w  ith  KAli.  Her  name  is  preserved  here  in  Kotalgarh,  *  the 
fortress  of  the  naked  woman,’  whilst  MahAdeo  is  worshipped  as  ‘  the 
lord  of  BAna’  at  BAneswar-ke-Ali  in  Katyur.  In  GarhwAl,  Usha, 
or  in  the  local  dialect  Ukha,*  gives  her  name  to  UkhinQAth.  where 

1  Sira  at  Lambaketwtr  it  worshipped  at  Jhtltola  In  Bel  and  Kotavi  or  Kotbi 
hat  a  temple  in  Khartyat  1  The  lovea  of  Uaha  and  Aniruddh  have  been 

dramailacd  by  Chandra  Sekhara  in  the  Madh*&nir*4dhat  Wilson,  XII*  396. 
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a  temple  was  built  for  her  by  her  father  Buna  iu  Patti  Bfunsn,  the 
name  of  which  also  is  derived  from  Buna  Asuru.  There  is  a 
temple  to  her  husband  Anirnddha  at  Lamgauri  in  the  same 
patti. 

Another  legend  relates  the  conflict  between  Krishna  and  the 
The  false  and  the  true  Paundraka  or  false  Vdsudeva,  bo  called  be- 
Vuaudeva.  cause  born  in  the  country  of  the  Paundras 

or  western  Bengal.  The  Vishnu  Parana1  describes  him  as  “  he  who 
though  not  the  Vdsudeva  was  flattered  by  ignorant  people,  as  the 
descended  doity,  until  he  fancied  himself  to  be  the  Vdsudeva  who 
had  come  down  upon  earth.  Losing  all  recollection  of  his  real  cha¬ 
racter  he  assumed  the  emblems  of  Vishnu  ”  and  sent  an  ambassador 
to  Krishna,  desiring  him  to  lay  asido  the  insiguia,  name  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Vdsudeva  aud  come  and  do  homngo.  Krishna  replied 
that  he  would  come  aud  that  quickly  and  so  provide  that  there 
should  never  again  be  $ny  question  of  the  sort.  Aided  by  the  Raja 
of  the  Kasbis,  Paundraka  met  the  forces  of  Krishna,  but  soon  the 
real  discus  and  mace  demolished  the  false  weapons  and  their  wielder. 
The  Raja  of  the  Kdshis  however,  “  adhering  to  the  imposture  of  hia 
friend,”  continued  the  conflict  until  he  was  decapitated  by  Krishna, 
who  slew  him  and  threw  his  head  into  the  city  of  Kashi.  When 
the  people  saw  that  the  Raja  was  dead,  they  propitiated  Siva 
and  asked  him  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  king  and  Siva 
pleased  to  be  adored  in  the  sacred  city  granted  their  request. 
From  out  of  the  sacrificial  flame  uprose  a  terrible  female  form,  en- 
wreathed  with  fire,  who  attacked  Dwdraka,  but  repulsed  by  the  dis¬ 
cus  it  fled  again  to  Kashi  still  followed  by  the  weapon  of  Krishna. 
Tho  army  of  Kashi  and  the  attendants  of  Siva  resisted,  but  the  dis- 
ens  consumed  the  city  and  all  its  inhabitants  and  returned  to  the 
hands  of  Vishnu.  Wilson  writes:— “In  this  legend  also  we  have  a 
contest  between  the  followers  of  Vishnn  and  Siva  iutimated  ;  as  be¬ 
sides  the  assistance  given  by  the  latter  to  Pauudrakn,  Benares  has 
been,  front  all  time,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  high  plnco  of  the  Siva 
worship.  There  is  also  an  indication  of  n  yaishnava  schism,  in  the 
competition  between  Paundra  and  Krishna  for  the  title  of  Vdsudeva 

1  Wilson  X.,  121.  The  Bliagavata  Purina  makes  the  PauDdraks  Vasudeva, 
chief  of  the  Kuruslius.  a  Vimlhiyun  tribe  and  the  Pudma  toakea  Win  chief  of 
Kashi.  According  to  the  Han-Vaiis.i,  Krishi>  >  is  ub-ent  on  a  visit  to  Siva  »t  Khj- 
U*a  when  Dwaruku.  it.  attacked  by  Vasudeva  tudedby  the  Nishidha  king  Ekalavya, 
and  Krishna  only  returns  iu  time  to  repel  the  enemy. 
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and  the  insignia  of  bis  divinity.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Yaishnava  incarnations  invented  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  rival 
sect  were  not  reoeived  without  opposition,  and  that  tho  old  contest  < 
between  Aryan  and  Dasa  was  revived  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
Aryan  Vaishnavas  and  the  Dasa  Saivas,  neither  of  whom  show  the 
slightest  regard  for  Vaitfik  teaching. 

In  the  Mah&bh&rata,  Sanjaya,  tho  able  minister  and  charioteer 
of  Dhritar&shtra,  sings  the  praises  of  Krishna 
and  attributes  to  him  all  god-like  qualities  and 
persnades  Dhritar&shtra  to  recommend  the  worship  of  Krishna  to 
Duryodhana.  In  one  of  his  discourses,  the  name  Ydsudcva  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  being  derived  “  from  his  dwelling  (vasanat)  in  all  beings, 
from  his  issuing  as  a  ‘  Yasu  ’  from  a  divine  womb.”  This  seems  to 
be  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  in  Garhwal, 
where  there  are  several  temples  to  Bdsdeo  and  legends  connected 
with  a  king  of  that  name  which  are  more  applicable  to  a  deified 
hero  than  to  a  mere  mortal.  In  a  passage,  quoted  by  Muir,1 
where  Krishna  is  describing  to  Yuddhishthira  the  different  parti¬ 
sans  of  Jar&sandha,  there  appears  to  be  a  tradition  indicating  some 
struggle  at  a  period  antecedent  to  that  of  the  writer,  between  the 
worshippers  ofYishnuand  those  of  some  local  deity  who  was  venerated 
in  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  Magadha.  Krishna  says  : — “  And 
he  who  formerly  was  not  slain  by  me  has  also  taken  the  sido  of  Ja- 
r&sandha — (I  mean)  the  wicked  man  who  iB  known  as  Furushottama 
amongst  the  Chedis  *  *  who  through  infatuation  continually 

assumes  my  mark.  He  who  is  a  powerful  king  among  the  Bitngas, 
Pundras  and  Kir&tas  and  is  celebrated  in  the  world  as  the  Vasude¬ 
va  of  the  Pundras.”  On  this  Lassen  remarks  'Since  these  be¬ 
came  in  later  times  two  of  the  most  venerated  names  of  Vishnu,  it 
is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  among  the  eastern  tribes,  and  those 
too  not  of  Aryan  origin,  a  supreme  god  was  worshipped,  whose 
name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Vishnu.”  Elsewhere  I  have 
shown  that  the  name  Kir6tas  was  most  probably  given  to  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Kumaon  hills,  and  this  would  help  to  explain  the 
local  legend  connected  with  Basdeo,  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
who  ruled  in  Upper  Garhwal. 

1 IV.,  397  1  see  Wilson,  X.,  121,  for  an  account  of  the  Paundrnka  VSsndeva 
who  set  himself  up  against  Krishna. 
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We  have  now  traced,  bo  far  as  the  space  at  our  disposal  admits 
Bsconelilation  of  Siva  the  history  of  the  two  great  gods  of  the  Hin- 
ud  Vishnu.  da  pantheon.  We  have  seen  that  while  Siva 

in  many  passages  is  represented  as  inferior  to  Vishnu,  Krishna  and 
fi&mii,  in  other  passages  he  ie  held  to  be  one  with  the  supreme 
spirit  We  have  now  to  indicate  how  it  came  abdut  that,  as  in 
these  hills,  both  are  most  frequently  considered  emanations  of  the 
one  great  power  and  equally  deserving  of  worship.  Whether  due 
to  love  of  peace  or  to  priestly  greed,  we  have  seen  that  the  compilers 
of  the  epic  poems  have  in  several  instances  made  each  of  the  gods 
to  shy  that  he  who  loves  one  loves  the  other,  and  in  one  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  contest  between  Siva  and  Krishna,  Brahma  is  made 
to  relate  a  dream  in  whioh  he  saw  the  two  gods,  each  invested  with 
the  emblems  of  the  other,  Hara  (8iva)  in  the  form  of  flari  (Vish¬ 
nu),  with  the  shell,  discus  and  club,  clothed  in  yellow  vestments  and 
mounted  on  Garura  and  Hari  in  the  form  of  Hara,  bearing  the  tri¬ 
dent  and  axe,  clad  in  a  tiger’s  skin  and  mounted  on  a  bull.  The 
Rishi  M&rkandeya  then  explained  the  meaning  of  the  vision  thus  : 


M I  perceive  no  difference  between  Siva  who  exists  in  the  form  of  Vishnu 
and  Viahna  who  exists  in  the  form  of  Siva.  I  shall  declare  to  thee  that  form 
composed  of  Hari  and  Hara  combined ,  which  la  without  beginning,  or  middle,  or 
end,  imperishable?  undecaying.  He  who  is  Vishnu  is  Rudra j  he  who  is  Rudra 
is  Pitimaha:  the  substance  is  one,  the  gods  are  three,  Rudra,  Vishnu,  Pitdmsha. 
Juat  as  water  thrown  into  water  can  be  nothing  else  than  water,  so  Vishnu  en¬ 
tering  into  Rudra  must  possess  the  aatore  of  Rudra.  And  just  as  fire  entering 
into  fire  ean  be  nothing  else  but  fire,  so  Rndra  entering  into  Vishnu  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  nature  of  Vishno.  Let  Rudra  be  understood  10  possess  the  nature  of 
Agui ;  Vishnu  is  declared  to  possess  the  nature  of  Soma  (the  moon);  and  the 
world,  moveable  and  Immoveable,  possesses  the  nature  of  Agni  and  Soma  :  the 
lords  Vishnu  end  Maheshwara  are  the  makers  and  destroyers  of  things  moveebis 
and  immoveable,  and  the  benefactors  of  the  world." 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 

The  modern  Siva,  a  pre*  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Siva  was 
Brthmanicsl  deity.  attended  by  much  opposition  and  that  the 

terrible  form  of  the  god  was  an  object  of  disgust  and  contempt  to 
the  followers  of  the  orthodox  deities.  Siv/t  is  in  this  form  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  goblins,  demons  and  spirits  and  all  the  beings 
that  in  the  earlier  works  are  represented  as  non- Aryan.  He  delights 
in  human  sacrifices,  a  custom  specially  regarded  as  belongiug  to 
the  forest  and  bill  tribes.  He  assumes  the  character  of  a  forester 
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at  times  and  his  home  is  in  the  hills.  In  this  form  ho  is  an 
emanation  distinct  from  the  Malmdeva  of  the  older  passages  of  the 
MahAbh&rata  and  owes  his  origin  to  the  pre-Br&lunanical  and  cer¬ 
tainly  non-Aryan  religion  of  Indio.  Stevenson1  is  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion  which  he  bases  on  the  following  facts  : — (a)  Siva  is  not  named 
in  the  Vedas:  (b)  Rudra  even  if  identified  with  Siva  has  not  the 
same  position  in  the  Vedas  which  the  later  Malmdeva  holds  in  the 
Puranas  and  epics :  (o)  the  legend  of  Daksha’s  sacrifice  shows 
that  his  right  to  a  share  in  the  sacrifice  was  disputed  and  that  no 
officiating  priest  was  necessary,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
great  distinction  between  the  Dnsyus  and  the  Aryans:  (rf)  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  lingo  or  form  under  which  he  is  now 
worshipped  and  any  Brahmanical  emblem  :  (e)  the  principal  seats 
of  linga  worship  are  to  be  found  in  southern  India  and  along  the 
Himfilayi  at  a  distance  from  the  orthodox  Brdhmanical  settle¬ 
ments  :  (/)  in  the  Mardtha  country  the  linga  shrines  are  served  by 
Qurava  priests  of  the  Sudra  class,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Brah¬ 
mans  alone  officiate  in  the  Vaishnava  temples.  This  last  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  is  modified  in  the  Kuinaon  Himalaya  where 
all  temples  are  served  either  by  religious  fraternities  or  by 
KLasiya  Brahmans  who  have  really  no  title  to  the  name.  All 
these  facts  point  to  a  non-Bmhmauical  origin  for  the  worship  of 
Siva  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.  From  the  celebrity  of  the 
Kumaon  Himalaya  from  the  earliest  ages  a9  the  abode  of  ascetics 
and  the  seat  not  only  of  secular  but  of  theological  learning  and  its 
position  as  the  supreme  resort  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva  as  Pasu- 
pati  at  the  present  day  we  may  well  assume  for  it  a  prominent 
part  in  the  evolution  of  modern  Sivaism.  Professor  Whitney 
writes : — “  The  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  divinity  from  the 
mountains  of  the  north  has  been  supposed,  who  was  grafted  in 
upon  the  ancient  religion  by  being  identified  with  Rudra  :  or  again 
a  blending  of  some  of  Agni’s  attributes  with  those  of  Rudra  to 
originate  a  new  development.  Perhaps  neither  of  these  may  be 
necessary :  Siva  may  be  a  local  form  of  Rudra,  arisen  under  the 
influences  of  peculiar  climatic  relations  in  the  districts  from  which 
he  made  his  way  down  into  Hindustan  proper;  introduced  among 
and  readily  accepted  by  a  people  which,  as  the  Atharvan  shows. 

‘  J.  R,  A.  8.,  V.,  189,  264  :  VII.,  1,  64,  106;  VIII.,  330. 
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was  strongly  tending  towards  terrorism  in  its  religion."  Qorresio 
in  his  preface  to  the  RAm&yana  expresses  an  opinion  that  MahAdeva 
was  the  special  deity  of  the  southern  races  who  are  identified  by 
him  with  the  RAkshasas  of  that  poem,  and  though  Muir,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  regarding  the  non-Aryan 
tribes  of  southern  India  as  being  specially  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Siva,  there  are,  however,  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  tbe  non-Aryan  tribes  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  Dakhin  and  southern  India  and  that  all  worshipped 
forms  which  enter  into  the  conception  of  the  many-sided  Mahi- 
deva.  From  the  time  of  Sankara  AchArya,  Dak h  ini  priests  minister 
in  the  great  shrines  of  KedArnath  in  GarhwAl  and  Pasupati  in 
NepAl,  and  he  like  many  of  his  predecessors  was  of  southern 
origin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sakti  or  female  forms  are  due  to 
a  popularising  of  the  SAnkhya  idea  of  ‘  Puru- 
sha’  and  *  Prakriti.’  The  early  conception 
of  the  supreme  Purusha  or  spirit  as  being  without  qualities  (^unos) 
gave  rise  to  a  theory  to  account  for  the  creation  and  the  existence  of 
the  sexes  which  makes  the  exhibition  of  the  creative  power  to  be 
due  to  th.e  union  of  the  wish  with  the  deity  himself.  Later  on  the 
followers  of  the  SAnkhya  system  of  philosophy  make  a  distinction 
between  nature  and  the  supreme  spirit.  The  former  which  they 
call  ‘Prakriti’  or  *  Mdla-Prakriti’  is  held  to  be  the  eternal  matter  and 
plastic  origin  of  all  things,  independent  of  the  supreme  spirit,  but 
co-existent  with  him  as  his  Sakti,  his  personified  energy  or  bride. 
Thus  from  the  union  of  power  and  will  or  spirit  and  matter  all 
things  were  produced,  and  as  each  of  these  creatures  of  the  creator 
possesses  a  portion  of  the  supreme  spirit,  they  have  a  double  cha¬ 
racter,  male  and  female.  The  Prakriti  Khanda  of  the  BrAhma 
Vaivartta  PurAna1  devotes  itself  to  an  explanation  of  the  forms  of 
Prakriti  which  are  also  indentified  with  MAya,  the  goddess  of 
illusion.  ,  In  that  work  the  meaning  of  the  word  Prakriti  is  thus 
explained “  The  prefix  •  Pra ’  means  pre-eminent ;  ‘  kriti’  means 
‘creating’ ;  that  goddess  who  was  pre-eminent  in  creating  is  called 
Prakriti.  Again,  *  Pra ’  means  best,  or  is  equivalent  to  the  term 

*  Wilson,  L,  140;  IU,  100. 
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‘ aattioa'  ‘the  quality  of  purity’;  'kri'  implies  middling,’  the 
quality  of  ‘passion’  (rajas)  and  ‘  ti ’  means  worse  or  that  of  ‘  ignor¬ 
ance’  (tamas).  She  who  is  invested  with  all  power  is  identifiable 
with  the  three  properties  and  is  the  priucipal  in  creation  and  is 
therefore  termed  Prakriti.”  By  a  natural  process  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  energy  of  the  supreme  spirit  was  extended  to  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  gods  and  the  same  record  tells  us  how  Prakriti  was 
divided  into  five  portions: — Durga,the  Sakti  of  Mahudeva;  Laksh- 
nii,  the  Sakti  of  Vishnu  ;  Sarasvati,1  also  the  Sakti  of  Vishnu  ; 
S&vitri,  the  Sakti  of  Brahma  and  mother  of  the  Vedas  and  Rttdha, 
the  mistress  of  Krishua.  This  category  has  since  been  modified 
and  extended  to  include  portions,  parts  and  portions- of  parts  of 
the  primitive  Prakriti.  Thus  Chandika  and  K&h  are  portions  and 
Pushti  is  a  part  of  Prakriti,  whilst  all  womankind  are  included  in 
the  third  category  as  containing  portions  of  parts  of  the  deity  and 
are  divided  into  good,  middling  and  bad  according  as  they  derive 
their  origin  from  each  of  tho  three  equalities  inherent  in  the  primi- 
tiye  Prakriti.  Though  the  principle  of  the  worship  of  ‘  the  personi¬ 
fied  energy’  is  inculcated  in  the  Pun'inas,  the  ritual  is  contained  in 
the  Tantras-  for  which  the  Sdktas  or  worshippers  of  Sakti  claim 
the  authority  of  a  fifth  Veda. 

In  the  Sama  Veda  (VIII.,  p.  240)  occur  the  verses : — “  He  felt 
not  delight  being  alone.  He  wished  another  and  instantly  became 
such.  He  caused  his  own  self  to  fall  in  twain  and  thus  became 
husband  and  wife.  He  approached  her  and  thus  were  human 
beings  produced.”  It  is  precisely  in  this  form  that  Siva  appears 
in  some  very  early  sculptures  under  the  title  Arddhanariswara  ;  on 
the  right  side  male  and  on  the  left  side  female.  Bardesanes,1  who 
wrote  in  the  third  century  an  account  of  India,  records  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  this  form  : — “  In  a  very  high  mountain,  situated 
pretty  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  there  was  as  he  heard  a 
large  natural  cave  in  which  was  to  be  seen  a  statue  ten  or  perhaps 
twelve  cubits  high,  standing  upright  with  its  hands  folded  cross¬ 
wise  and  the  right  half  of  its  face,  its  right  arm  and  foot,  in  a 
word  its  whole  right  side  was  that  of  a  man  :  its  left  that  of  a 

1  In  the  fragments  of  bis  Iudika  preserved  by  Porphyry  be  states  that  be 
collected  the  materials  from  Daudaus  or  OaudAinincs,  chief  of  an  embassy  wbein 
he  met  at  Babylon  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  of  fimesu.  216-2*2  A.D.  J.  M.  A.  S-, 
XIX.,  *74.  * 
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woman  :  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  these  two  incongruous  halves 
in  one  body  struck  all  who  saw  the  statue  with  wonder.  On  its 
right  breast  was  engraved  the  sun,  on  its  left  the  moon  ;  on  its 
two  arms  were  artistically  and  sculptured  a  host  of  angels,  moun¬ 
tains,  a  sea  and  a  river  together  with  the  ocean  and  plants  and 
living  things  and  all  that  is,  and  the  Indisms  told  him  that  Qod 
after  he  hod  created  the  world  gave  this  statue  to  his  son  as  a 
visible  exemplar  of  his  creation,  and  I  asked  them/’  adds  Bardesa- 
nes,  “  of  what  this  statue  was  made  and  Sandanes  assured  me  and 
the  others  confirmed  his  words  that  no  man  could  tell  :  that  it  was 
not  gold  or  silver,  nor  yet  brass  or  stone  nor  indeed  any  other 
known  material ;  but  that,  though  not  wood,  it  was  the  likest  a 
very  hard  and  sound  wood.”  He  then  describes  the  ‘  pool  of  pro¬ 
bation  ’  which  lay  within  the  cave  and  in  which  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  offences  of  man  were  probed  and  tried.  Statnes  of 
this  form  exist  in  the  rock-cut  caves  at  Elnra,  Bad  a  mi  and  Ele¬ 
phants  and  at  Mah&vallipur  near  Madras. 


Form  on  coins. 


This  androgynous  form  is  also  found  on  the  coins  of  Kadphises1 
accompanied  with  a  necklace  of  skulls  and 
the  usual  Vahana  or  attendant  Nanda,  the 
bnll.  In  the  same  mintage  Siva  occurs  in  the  guise  of  Kirttikeya, 
armed  with  a  trident  and  adorned  with  the  spiral  shell-shaped  hair 
from  which  he  obtains  the  name  KapArdin.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  this  montane  Sivaism  had  its  origin  at  least  before  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Eadphise9  it  was  the 
popular  cult  of  the  Kabul  and  Peshawar  valleys.  The  legends  and 
figures  on  the  coins  of  the  Kanishka  group  have  been  analysed  by  Mr. 
Thomas/  who  shows  that  at  first  this  group,  wherever  their  first 
Indian  location  may  have  been,  clearly  followed  Iranian  traditions 
in  the  classification  and  designations  of  their  adopted  gods,  in  the 
regions  of  their  abundant  mintages.  Some  of  the  coins  of  Ooerki 
or  Havishka  exhibit  Siva  in  various  forms  with  the  names  of  Indian 
deities  in  the  legend.  Thus  with  the  very  common  legend  OKPO 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  Ugra, '  fiorce’  or  ‘  terri¬ 
ble*,  a  name  of  Siva,  we  have  Siva-trimukbi  three-headed  and 
four-armed  clad  in  a  loin-cloth  with  a  trident  and  a  thunderbolt  in 
his  left  hand  and  in  his  right  hand  a  wheel,  whilst  the  other  points 
1  Wilson’s  Arlans  Antiqua,  pi.  10.  *  J.  R.  A.  8.,  IX  *11. 
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down  to  a  goat  or  some  similar  small  animal  or  is  perhaps  holding 
a  water-bottle.  With  the  legend  ‘  Maaadno ’  or  Mahasena,  a  title  of 
K&rttikeya,  we  have  a  fig  ore  of  that  deity  and  again  with  the  legend 

*  Skando  leomaro  bizago ’  or  Skandn,  Kum&rs,  Vis&kha,  all  of  which 
are  titles  of  K&rttikeya,  we  have  two  figures  looking  towards  each 
other.  In  a  coin  with  the  legend  ‘  Ardochro perhaps  representing 

*  Arddhugra  or  the  androgynous  form  of  Siva,  the  figure  is  clearly 
thkt  of  a  female  with  something  like  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand.  On 
the  coins  of  the  Devaputra  Sh&hinsh&bi  V&sudeva  or  (  Batdeo ’  we 
have  with  the  OKP  0  logend,  Siva-trimukhi  with  spirally-twisted 
hair,  holding  in  the  right  hand  the  noose  and  in  the  left  a  trident 
and  clad  in  a  loin-cloth  in  Indian  fashion.  Again  he  appears  as 
Pasupati,  one-faced,  riding  on  a  bull,  with  bushy  hair,  holding  the 
noose  (posu)  and  trident,  clothed  with  the  loin-cloth  and  naked 
above  the  waist.  Siva-trimukhi  also  occurs  riding  on  the  bull  and 
naked  above  the  waist  with  the  caste  thread  marked.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  least  the  germ  of  modern  Sivaism 
was  the  dominant  cult  in  the  Kashmir  valley  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  that  it  was  of  the  local  M&hddeva  typo  importing 
the  family  of  Siva  as  well  as  himself  into  the  pantheon  in  the 
shape  of  K&rttikeya,  or  Senapati,  the  typical  northern  offspring  of 
Siva  and  also  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Katytiras,  as  Ganesha  or 
Ganapati  is  the  emanation  in  mo6t  favour  in  southern  India.  The 
noose-holding  Siva  or  Pasupati  attended  by  his  vehicle  the  bull 
continued  the  type  of  the  coins  minted  by  the  successors  of  the 
Turushkas. 

We  know  that  amongst  the  Buddhists  the  germs  ot  the  later 
T&ntrik  beliefs  and  the  advanced  S&kti  doctrines  are  to  be  found 
in  the  developed  Sutras  of  the  Mahd-Y&na  school  attributed  to 
.  N&g&rj  una  and  the  council  held  by  Kanishka. 

Union  through  81vaism.  „  , 

these  remained  in  abeyance  for  several 
centuries,  but  none  the  less  achieved  their  object  when  revived 
by  the  successors  of  their  founder.  The  same  source  gave  the  idea 
of  Mah&deva  to  the  Brahmanists,  and  thus  the  two  great  branches 
of  mediaeval  religion  sought  by  union  with  pre-Br&hmanical  beliefs1 

1  The  exaltation  of  Khandc  Rao  or  Khandoba  in  the  Dekhan  to  the  position 
of  an  avatdr  of  Siva  is  a  notable  instance  of  this  nnion  In  comparatively  recent 
times.  A  mdhdt  nffa  bas  been  written  in  his  hononr  and  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
the  L'nga-Prsnau.  Vitboba  ia  also  a  modern  affiliation. 
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to  widen  and  establish  on  a  broader  basis  their  respective  cults. 
The  masses  through  the  popular  deities  were  brought  into  Borne 
semblance  of  obedience  to  priestly  authority  and  interest  led  the 
priests  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  the  people  by  introducing  order 
amongst  the  local  gods,  improving  and  extending  their  ritual  and 
assimilating  it  to  the  highly  complicated  and  ornate  ceremonial  of 
the  Aryas.  Once  on  the  downward  path  along  which  all  efforts  to 
please  the  popular  palate  lead,  the  lower  phases  of  daemoniam  sup¬ 
plied  both  Buddhist  and  Brahmanist  with  the  doctrines  of  advanced 
Baktism,  magical  rites  and  formuke  and  all  the  corrupted  usages 
which  mark  the  Tantras  of  both  sects  in  their  later  developments. 
Learning  was  considered  of  no  account  and  the  verses  of  the  Vedas 
becoming  unintelligible  to  the  celebrants  served  only  as  wonder¬ 
working  Bpells  by  which  the  gods  were  compelled  to  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  their  worshippers. 

From  the  samo  idea  of  the  androgynous  nature  of  the  great  gods 
arose  the  worship  of  the  male  and  female  organs  under  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  ling  and  yoni.  This  too  borrowed 
largely  from  non-Br&hmanical  sources  both 
in  north-western  India  and  in  southern  India.  The  instructive 
story  of  the  great  fiery  ling,  itill  remembered  in  the  name  Jyotif- 
dhfim  (Joshimath),  would  show  that  whilst  the  Brahmans  and 
Buddhists  were  fighting  for  pre-emineuce,  the  followers  of  the  new 
cult  of  Siva  stepped  in  and  ousted  both  from  the  popular  religion. 
Iu  the  advanced  writings  of  the  later  Saivas,  popular  beliefs  and 
practices  are  engrafted  wholesale  on  the  original  quasi-BrAhmani- 
cal  basis.  In  the  Maratha  country  no  Brahman  officiates  in  a  linga 
temple  and  for  its  service  a  distinct  order  of  Sudra  origin  called 
<3uravas  has  arisen  who  dress  aud  bathe  the  image  and  arrange 
the  offerings.  The  worshipper  can  only  present  the  offerings  and 
cannot  lay  them  before  the  god  os  is  done  in  Vaishnava  temples. 
When  Siva  became  two,  his  female  half  became  PArvati,  showing 
the  montane  origin  of  the  idea,  aud  with  reference  to  his  name 
Ked&r,  Stevenson  remarks  : — “  If  it  may  be  asked  what  local  deity 
Siva  represents  and  what  was  his  ancient  name,  I  would  state  as  a 
probable  conjecture  thatKedar  was  the  original  Hindu  name  of  Siva. 
Though  adopted  iuto  Sanskrit  there  is  no  real  derivation  of  Keddr." 
The  symbol  of  the  linga,  too,  may  have  arisen  from  the  pointed 
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peaks  around  his  original  home.  Ked4r  is  the  name  given  to  the 
highest  peak  on  the  Purandhar  hills  near  Puna,  on  which  there 
is  also  a  temple  of  Siva.  He  is  further  represented  in  the  Linga- 
Pur&na  in  the  androgynous  form  ArddhanAriswara,  thus  clearly 
connecting  the  two  ideas  of  the  SAkti  form  and  the  linga  emblems. 


The  Linga-Purdna  has  the  following  statement  in  the  introduc- 
p  ^  tiori : — “  The  ungenerated  is  Siva  and  the 

linga  is  denominated  Saiva.  When  we 
speak  of  pradhdna  (chaos)  and  prahriti  (nature)  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  supreme  linga  which  is  free  of  smell,  colour  and  taste; 
which  can  neither  utter  a  sound  nor  be  made  the  subject  of  touch ; 
having  no  sensible  qualities  but  stable,  undecaying,  ungenerated. 
The  qualities  of  the  manifested  Siva,  the  most  excellent  linga  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  smell,  colour,'  taste,  a  capability  of  uttering 
sound  and  of  being  touched.  He  is  the  womb  of  the  world,  the 
principal  element,  sometimes  vast,  sometimes  minute.  The  linga 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  world  was  produced  from 
the  ungenerated :  and  from  social  affection  one  linga  expanded  it¬ 
self  into  seven  into  eight  and  into  eleven.  From  these  came  the 
blessed  triad,  the  first  principle  of  the  gods,  springing  from  one 
subsisting  in  three ;  the  whole  guarded  by  one  and  the  whole  unity 
also  earned  forward  and  manifested  by  one,  namely,  by  Siva  *  *  • 
Rudra,  the  supreme  spirit,  the  revered,  the  creator  (BralimA  ,  the 
eternal,  the  all-wise,  and  he  who  is  from  his  nature  free  from  all 
fault  is  called  Siva  in  the  PufAnas.”  There  is  nothing  in  this 
PurAna  of  an  obscene  character,  but  the  doctrines  contained  in  it 
were  soon  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  the  SAnkhya 
idea  of  creation  being  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  primeval 
male  or  soul  of  the  universe  called  Purusha  with  the  active  female 
principle  called  Prakriti  became  the  pregnant  source  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  orgies  sanctioned  by  the  Tantras.  The  Tantrikas  urge  that 
the  pursuance  of  evil  is  quite  as  effective  towards  liberation  as 
restraining  the  passions  and  leading  a  godly  life.  The  condi¬ 
tion  remains  the  same  whether  you  are  bound  by  an  iron  or  a 


golden  chain,  aod  lust,  drunkenness  and  gluttony  may  be  indulged 
in  if  accompanied  by  spells  properly  pronounced  according  to  pre¬ 
scribed  formulae  and  in  proper  places. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Religion — (contd. ) 


CONTENTS. 

Buddhism.  84kya  Muni.  Caste.  Lassen  on  Buddhism.  Buddhist  Bcrlpturea. 
Gods  and  genii.  Vimaya  1‘itaka.  Abhidharma  Pitaka.  The  schools  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.  The  Uhydni  Buddhas.  Magic.  Dhydnat :  dkdranU.  Spread  of  magi¬ 
cal  rites.  Monotheism  becomes  polytheism.  The  Tantras.  Further  assimila¬ 
tion  of  Salva  practices.  Buddhism  in  Nep&l.  Bon  pas  of  Tibet.  Sankara  Acbi- 
rya.  His  works  and  teaching.  Sira.  Posupati  in  Nepkl.  Pasupati.  Ksdkr- 
nith.  Tungnklh  and  Budrnath.  Other  Saiva  temples.  Kamaleswar.  Jugea- 
war.  Names  of  Mahadeo.  Bigeswar.  Vishnu,  Badrinkth.  PanUukeswar. 
Briddh-badrl.  Dbysn-badrL  Painkhunda.  Jyotir  dham.  Other  Vaiohnara 
temples.  Saktis  of  the  Himalaya.  Uma.  Nanda.  Ambika.  Gauri.  Durga. 
Mahisha-mardini.  Tripura-sundari.  Kkli  Chamunda.  Chandika.  Si  tala. 
Mktris.  Vaishnava  Saktis.  Kkrttikcya.  Qanesha.  Nfirya.  Hanuman.  Ga- 
rnr.  Dattdtreya.  Parasura.  Mandbata.  Kapila.  Agastya  Muni.  Gbntotkn- 
cha.  Gorskhukth.  Existing  temples.  Local  deities.  Sstyankth.  Kkj-rajoa- 
wari.  Ghantakarn.  Bholankth.  GangaD»th.  Masku.  Goril.  Kshctrpal. 
Airi.  Ealbisht.  Chauma.  Haru,  Katyuris.  Bidi.  Nkga  worship.  Mahk- 
bub.  Conclusions.  Sikhs  and  others. 


Whether  the  coalition  between  the  Vaishnavas  and  the  Saivas 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  was  due  to  philosophical  toler¬ 
ance  or  pressure  from  without  we  have  not  the  means  to  decide, 
but  we  certainly  know  that  whilst  these  changes  were  occurring 
within  Br&Umanism  itself,  two  very  important  factors  in  their  deve¬ 
lopment  are  to  be  found  in  the  success  of  the  Buddha  Bohisra  and 
the  influence  of  the  demon-cults  of  the  aborigines.  The  Br&hma- 
nical  system  of  theology  and  polity  bad  attained  a  very  high  deve¬ 
lopment,  its  system  of  castes  and  duties  had 
Buddhism.  ,  r  / ...  ,  ,  .  ...  . 

been  established  when  a  power  arose  within 

its  own  pale  which  was  destined  almost  to  threaten  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.  Buddhism  was  primarily  a  protest  against  caste  privileges, 
ritualism  and  priestly  tyrauny ;  and  was  in  some  respects  a  deve¬ 
lopment,  for  the  use  of  the  people^  of  the  principles  of  the  S&nkhya 
school  of  Kapila,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Hindu  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  This  school  set  up  an  original  primordial  matter  called  prakriti 1 
1  Also  known  as  Pradhdnu,  ‘  chief-one  ’ :  Mdya,  ‘source  of  illusion/ 
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as  tbe  basis  of  the  universe  out  of  which*  by  successive  stages, 
creation  is  evolved.  Prakriti  itself  is  made  up  of  the  gunan 
or  qualities,  of  goodness  (satltoa),  passion  (,  rajas)  and  darkness 
(tamas )  Eaoh  one’s  character  depends  on  the  proportion  of  each 
of  these  qualities  in  himself.  It  is  the  junction  of  Prakriti  and 
Purusha  or  the  St>ul  that  forms  man,  and  it  iB  this  idea  of  the  dual 
origin  of  creation  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  S&ktism.  Weber1  sum- 
marises  the  teaching  of  Buddha  as  inculcating — “  that  men’s  lots 
in  this  life  are  conditioned  and  regulated  by  the  actions  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  existence,  that  no  evil  deed  remains  without  punishment  and  no 
good  deed  without  reward.  From  this  fate  which  dominates  the 
individual  within  tbe  circle  of  transmigration  he  can  only  escape  by 
directing  his  will  towards  the  one  thought  of  liberation  from  this 
circle  by  remaining  true  to  this  aim  and  striving  with  steadfastness 
after  meritorious  action  only  ;  whereby,  finally  having  cast  aside 
all  passions  which  are  regarded  as  the  strongest  fetters  in  this  pri- 
son-honse  of  existence,  he  attains  the  desired  goal  of  complete 
emancipation  from  re-birth.  This  teaching  contains  in  itself  no¬ 
thing  absolutely  new  :  on  the  contrary  it  is.  identical  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  Brahmanical  doctrine.”  The  ascetic  life  was  resorted 
to  by  all  the  orthodox  who  sought  for  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  deity  which  promised  absorption  in  his  essence  as  its  reward, 
and  Buddha  himself  first  took  refuge  with  Brahman  authorities  to 
seek  from  them  the  way  of  salvation.  The  object  of  the  Sankhya 
system  was  to  free  the  soul  from  the  fetters  which  bind  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  union  with  matter.  The  Yoga  branch  of  the  same 
system  makes  its  object  the  union  of  the  individual  spirit  with  the 
all-pervading  soul  by  restraint  aud  contemplation.  Buddha,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  differed  little  from  other  ascetics  of  the 
Yoga  school  of  Patanjali.  He  accepted  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  tbe  existing  Brahmanical  divinities  and 
the  prevailing  distribution  into  castes,  but  he  substituted  annihila¬ 
tion  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  iustead  of  absorption  into  the 
essence  of  the  deity.  For  him  there  was  no  God,  and  the  only  es¬ 
cape  from  the  misery  of  existence  was  the  entrance  into  the  state 
of  eternal  sleep  called  nirvana.  The  authority,  on  which  he  based 
his  teaching  was  entirely  personal.  He  was  noted  for  his  charity, 

1  Hist.  Xml.  Lit ,  p.  289. 
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patience  'and  chaBtity,  and  he  further  claimed  for  himself  tha  possession 
of  superhuman  power  and  knowledge  and  the  state  of  being 
a  itaddha,  t.  e.  1  enlightened.’  By  hia  power  he  worked  miraoles 
and  thus  seemed  to  place  the  sign  of  superhuman  approval  on  his 
mission  :  by  his  knowledge  he  scanned  the  past  and  declared  what 
was  to  happen  in  future,  that  he  was  only  one  in  the  chain  of 'en¬ 
lighteners’  and  should  come  again  on  earth  in  the  later  times  to 
^ive  deliverance  to  a  suffering  world.  In  this  character,  he  un¬ 
dertakes  duties  similar  to  those  which  have  been  attributed  to  Vish¬ 
nu  by  his  followers. 

Buddha  was  not  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  his  instructors, 

and  it  was  only  after  much  thought,  great 
Silty  a  Muni.  /  ,  ®  K 

restraint,  study  end  self-repression  that  he 

attained  the  victo.  y  of  *  the  great  renunciation’  under  the  bodhi- 
tree.  But  once  he  grasped  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  he  set 
to  work  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  the  people  in  their  own 
vernaculars,  'Ibis  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
India  that  a  great  teacher  condescended  to  address  himself  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes  on  matters  cpncerning  their  spiritual  welfare  in  a 
lauguage  which  they  could  understand.  The  Br&hmanioal  system 
confined  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings  to  a  professional 
class  who  gradually  grew  up  into  a  caste  and  guarded  their  privi¬ 
lege  with  jealous  care.  Amongst  them,  even,  the  truths  taught  by 
the  philosophers  who  resided  in  caves  and  forests  wore  delivered  as 
secrets  to  a  few  in  a  language  that  had  become  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Buddha  changed  all  this  and  admitted  as  his  followers  all 
who  received  the  first  and  only  obligatory  condition  binding  on  all 
who  chose  to  follow  him  : — ‘  Believe  on  me  and  ye  shall  obtain 
rest.’  And  in  this  bringing  home  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue 
the  facts  that  they,  whatever  their  positions  might  be,  could  escape 
the  intolerable  burden  of  metempsychosis  by  simply  believing  in 
the  superhuman  character  of  Buddha’s  mission,  we  have  the  key  to 
the  ready  reception  of  his  teaching  by  the  people  and  the  bitter  pro¬ 
secution  to  which  both  Buddha  and  his  followers  were  subjected  at 
the  hands  of  the  Br&hmanists.  Burnouf  enumerates  the  ignorance, 
poverty  and  misfortunes  of  the  people  and  the  greatness  of  the  re¬ 
wards  held  out  by  Buddha  as  the  immediate  predisposing  causes  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  his  doctrines.  He  quotes  the  story  of  the  pupil 
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Pauthaka  who  was  so  stupid  that  when  his  teacher  pronounced1 
‘  bhuh '  he  forgot  ‘  om  ’  and  when  ‘om’  was  pronounced  he  forgot 
lbhuh  yet  Pantbaka  was  soon  a  candidate  for  the  religious  life. 
Those  devoted  to  religion  became  the  ‘ Sangha'  or  Assembly’  and 
thus  arose  the  Buddhist  triad  of  belief : — ‘  Buddha ,  Dharma ,  San - 
glia'  There  was  no  priestly  class,  but  it  was  held  for  all  that  pro¬ 
gress  could  best  be  made  by  following  the  ascetio  life,  because  in  it 
there  was  least  temptation  to  earthly  excitement  and  more  aid  to¬ 
wards  contemplation.  Undoubtedly  the  Sangha  gave  the  greatest 
offence  to  Br&hmanists,  for  it  became  an  easy  refuge  for  those  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  of  Br&hmanical  learning.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legends,  tho  preaching  of  S&kya  Buddha  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  miracles,  and  the  Br&hmans  who  sought  to  vie  with  him 
were  as  signally  defeated  as  the  Egyptian  priests  were  by  Moses. 
In  a  story,  quoted  by  Burnonf,  the  BrAhmans  complain  that  for¬ 
merly  they  were  honoured  and  supported  by  all  classes,  but  sinoe 
Sakya  appeared  all  their  honours  and  profits  were  gone.  An  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  the  hostility  of  the  priesthood  is  here  disclosed, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  effect  of  the  teaching  that  the  sacred 
books  were  not  the  highest  sources  of  knowledge  and  that  sacrifices 
were  of  no  avail  to  save  a  man  from  the  Consequenoes  of  evil  deeds 
wronght  in  a  former  birth.  Thus  we  find  that  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  saored  texts  was  set  at  naught  by  the  great  reformer, 
and  with  them  the  position  of  the  priests  as  the  authorised  expoun¬ 
ders  of  the  sacred  rules  and  alone  entitled  to  offer  expiatory  obla¬ 
tions  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

The  great  object  of  existence  was  to  avoid  existence.  Though 
a  good  man  might  attain  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  better  state  by  the  practice  of  good 
works,  yet  this  was  not  to  be  the  aim  and  end  of  his  efforts  but  to 
attain  to  final  extinction.  All  other  matters  were  of  little  import. 
Castes  existed  and  would  exist,  but  these  and  other  mundane  causes 
of  joy  and  sorrow  were  all  due  to  the  influence  of  deeds  done  in 
former  births.  The  mere  fact  that  a  person  came  to  hear  the 
preacher  wa9  due  to  some  former  virtuous  act,  and  when  the  most 
unfortunate  or  degraded  amongst  his  hearers  received  the  truth 
into  their  hearts  that  their  present  condition  was  due  to  sins 
1  From  tho  great  •  V>j4hrili  ’  spell — *  Om,  bhuh,  bhuvah,  scab.’ 
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committed  in  their  former  births  and  that  a  way  of  release  was  opened 
to  them,  a  way  that  was  mads  easy  for  them  and  of  which  the 
duties  were  light,  a  response  was  at  once  elioited  and  the  preacher's 
invitation  was  accepted.  S4kya  delighted  to  address  his  oonverts 
individually  and  explain  the  deeds  of  former  births  which  brought 
the  reward  of  being  bom  when  he  appeared  and  of  being  able  to 
hear  him  and  accept  his  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand  he  not  only 
described  the  sins  which  oaused  the  man  of  low  estate  to  be  born 
in  his  present  degraded  condition,  but  also  assured  him  of  the  finality 
of  his  suffering  should  he  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  oourse  now 
prescribed  for  him.  Bournouf  writes1 : — “  S&kya  opened  to  all  castes 
without  distinction  the  way  of  salvation  from  which  their  birth  had 
formerly  excluded  the  greater  part ;  and  he  made  them  equal  among 
themselves  and  in  his  own  esteem  by  investing  them  with  the  rank 
of  monks.  In  this  last  respect  he  went  muoh  farther  than  the 
philosophers  Kapila  and  Patanjali  who  had  begun  a  work  nearly 
resembling  that  which  the  Buddhists  accomplished  afterwards.  By 
attacking  as  useless  the  works  prescribed  by  the  Vedas  and  by  substi¬ 
tuting  for  them  the  practice  of  personal  piety,  Kapila  had  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  at  least  in  principle,  the  title  of  asoetic 
whioh  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  complement  and  nearly  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  the  life  of  a  Brahman.  S6kya  did  more  :  he  gave 
to  isolated  philosophers  the  organisation  of  a  religious  body.  We 
find  in  this  the  explanation  of  two  facts:  first,  the  facility  with 
which  Buddhism  most  have  been  propagated  at  its  commencement, 
and  secondly,  the  opposition  whioh  Br&hmanism  naturally  made  to  its 
progress.  The  Br&hmans  had  no  objection  to  make  so  long  as 
Sakya  confiued  himself  to  work  out  as  a  philosopher  the  future 
deliverance  of  mankind  to  assure  them  of  the  deliverance  which  I 
have  already  styled  absolute.  But  they  could  not  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  that  actual  deliverance,  that  relative  liberation  which  tended 
to  nothing  short  of  the  destruction,  in  a  given  time,  of  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  castes  as  regarded  religion.  This  is  how  Sdkya  attacked 
the  foundation  of  the  Ipdian  system,  and  it  shows  us  why  a  time 
could  not  fail  to  come  when  the  BrAhmans  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  system  would  feel  the  necessity  of  prescribing  a  doctnne  the 
consequences  of  which  could  not  escape  them. 

•  J.  M.  in  Den.  Mag.,  p.  38. 
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Lassen  also  gives  ns  a  similar  account  of  the  position  in  which 

_  Sakya  stood  to  the  Brahmans  and  their  sys- 

Lossen  on  Buddhism. 

tem  : — 

"  When  the  founder  of  Buddhiam  entered  on  his  career,  the  priestly  const  I  - 
tution  of  the  Brahmans  hod  exleted  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  appeared  to 
be  eatablialied  on  a  foundation  which  could  not  be  shaken,  the  priestly  eatate 
was  revered  by  the  other  caatea  aa  the  possessor  of  divine  revelation  and  the 
knowledge  thence  derived  of  true  religion  and  right  morality,  and  further  aa 
the  sola  depository  of  the  sciences.  The  whole  conduct  of  life  was  directed  by 
regulations  ;  and  the  particular  position  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  thence  arising,  were  defined.  Gvon  persons  of  the  lowest  and 
moat  despised  castes  had  a  deeply-rooted  belief  that  their  lot  was  a  necessary 
result  of  their  birth.  Amid  a  people,  in  whom  the  sense  of  freedom  was  thus 
entirely  repressed,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of  any  amelioration  in  their  condition 
waa  quite  strange,  Buddha  entered  the  Hats  against  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Brihtnana.  Instead  of  regarding,  as  they  did.  tne  highest  truths  as  au  exclusive 
privilege,  which  could  only  be  acquired  through  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
sacred  scriptnres  aud  the  doctrines  and  morals  founded  thereon,  and  set  fortli  in 
forms  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  he  propounded  to  all  men  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  birth,  and  in  simple  language,  the  tenets  which  he  regarded  as  the 
highest  verities.  They  were  of  snch  a  kind  as  did  not  require  to  be  accredited 
by  any  revelation,  because  they  were  either  acknowledged  by  all,  or  of  themselves 
were  obvionB  to  the  meanest  under  standing.”  *  *  •  * 

"  Still  more  decidedly  did  the  new  doctrine  conflict  with  the  high  consider¬ 
ation  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Brlhmans.  It  detracted  from  the  first,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  founder  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  highest  knowledge.  By 
putting  forward  this  claim,  he  in  fuct  denied,  without  expressly  calling  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  as  the  highest  source  of  knowledge,  aud  hereby 
took  away  from  the  Brahmanical  system  its  proper  foundation.  The  chief  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Brahmans  over  the  other  castes  must  of  necessity  cease  with  the 
abolition  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  which  they  alone  had  the  right  of  admi¬ 
nistering.  To  euch  a  result  did  the  system  of  the  Buddhists  tend,  who  (not  to 
speak  of  animal  sacrifices)  did  not  even  practice  tire  Brahmanical  rite  of  obla¬ 
tion  by  Are.” 

As  in  the  Brahmanical  systems,  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
„  t  the  Yaidik  period  have  undergone  radical 

and  important  ohanges  and  have  developed 
into  ideas  and  practices  little  in  consonance  with  the  primitive  be¬ 
lief,  so  in  the  Buddhist  systems  of  the  present  day  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  simple  teachings  of  Sakya  and  find  little  beyond  the  germs 
of  the  present  practice  in  the  earlier  writings.  The  Buddhist 
scriptures  arc  contained  in  two  reductions  -  (a)  the  southern  or 
Ceylonese  followed  by  the  people  of  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Siam  and 
written  in  Pali  or  Magadhi,  and  \y)  the  norlhern  written  in  Sanskrit 
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and  translated  into  Tibetan,  Chinose,  Mongolian  aud  Kalm&k. 
Both  agree  in  the  distribution  into  three  divisions  ( Tripitaku ) : — (1) 
S&ra-pitaka ,  which  relates  the  sayings  of  6Akya  :  (2)  Vinaya-pitaka, 
concerning  discipline  and  worship  ;  and  (3)  ALhidhannu-pitaLi,  con¬ 
taining  metaphysical  and  philosophical  discussions.  The  Sutras  are 
again  divided  into  the  simple  and  Malulvaipulya  Sutras.  The  former 
are  tho  more  anoient  in  form,  language  and  matter  and  are  written 
in  Sanskrit,  chiefly  in  prose.  The  second  oluss  or  more  developed 
Sdtras  are  written  portly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  aud  tho  verse 
is  chiefly  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  in  proae  and  is  written 
‘  in  a  most  barbaric  Sanskrit  or  confounded  with  forms  of  all  ages, 
Sanskrit,  Pali  and  PrAkrit.’  In  the  matter,  the  simple  Sdtras  re¬ 
present  Buddha  surrounded  by  mortals  and  the  assembly  is  only 
sometimes  increased  by  the  gods,  whilst  tho  later  Sitra*  show  the 
assembly  os  consisting  of  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  gods  and 
Bodhisattwas.  No  evidenoe  of  the  worship  of  beings  peculiar  to 
the  northern  school  of  Buddhism  is  found  in  the  older  Sutras,  nor 
is  there  ‘  tho  least  trace  of  that  vast  mythological  machinery  where 
the  imagination  luxuriates  through  infinite  space  in  the  midst  of 
gigantic  forms  and  numbers.  Here  only  are  Baddhos  who  ar« 
considered  human  beings  and  of  whom  S&kya  is  the  last*  These 
Sutras  are,  therefore,  the  earliest  record  of  the  sayings  and  teaching 
of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  and  in  their  present  form  mast  be 
regarded  as  deoisive  of  the  character  of  the  teaching  at  the  time  at 
which  they  were  composed. 


An  important*  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  period  is  gained 

by  an  examination  of  the  flames  of  the  dei- 
Gods  and  Genii  tie8  ^jven  jn  ^jj0  These  are  NArA- 

yana,  Siva,  Varuna,  Kuvera,  PitAmaha,  Sakra  or  VAsava,  Hari  or 
JanArdana,  Sankara  and  Visv&karman.  These  all  exist  as  objects 
of  worship  to  the  present  day  and  represent  the'  deities  of  the 


BrAlunanical  epio  period.  In  tbe  BrAhmanas,  which  belong,  as  a 
class,  to  the  later  Vaidik  period,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  Ku¬ 
vera  is  only  mentioned  once,  Siva  and  Sankara  occur  ouly  as 
epithets  of  Rudra,  NArAyana  is  seldom  uamed,  whilst  PitAmaha, 
Sakra  or  VAsava  and  Hari  or  JauArdana  are  unknown 1  Amongst 


•Root's  Review,  J.  A.  S.  Bon.,  W48,  aud  Ben.  Mag., 
turned  occur,  us  will  be  acen,  in  the  mod  ora  Hindu  ritual  current  is  Ku 


*  Wiber,  t.  c.,  303. 
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the  Genii,  the  Sutras  give  the  names  of  the  N&gas,  Yakshas,  Ga- 
ruras.  Kinnaras,  Mahoragas,  and  P&navaB,  who  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Br&hmanas  as  well  as  of  the  Devns,  Asuras,  Gandh&rvas  and 
Pisichas.  Indra  as  Sakra  or  Sachlpati,  the  husband  of  Sachi,  fre¬ 
quently  eccnrs  and  also  under  the  name  Kausika  and  in  connection 
with  Upendra.1  All  these  divinities  appear  to  have  been  those  of 
the  people  amongst  whpm  S&kya  lived  and  to  have  been  the  object 
of  constant  worship  in  his  time.  Still  the  Buddhists,  though  ac¬ 
knowledging  and  accepting  their  existence,  assign  to  these  gods  a 
place  and  power  inferior  to  a  Buddha.  The  simpler  Sutras  show 
us  society  as  it  was  when  S&kya  preached.  The  existing  caste- 
system  was  fully  developed.  Brahmans  were  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  conduct,  and  whilst  some  lived  as  anchorites, 
others  served  as  the  spiritual  guides  to  kings  or  as  bards  and 
panegyrists.  The  ruling  families  were  of  the  Eshatriya  caste  and 
possessed  great  power,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  state  of  society  was 
very  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  germs  of  all  the  existing  forms  of  belief  were  in 
existence  and  that  Br&hmanism  and  Buddhism  had  much  in  oom- 
mon  at  starting,  but  gradually  diverged  the  one  from  the  other,  so 
that  the  later  manifestations  of  Buddhism  differ  in  detail  from  the 
later  Br&bmanical  system  of  theology  and  philosophy  as  much  as 
both  of  them  vary  from  their  common  source,  the  teaching  of  Kapila 
Muni. 

The  Vinaya-pitaka  concerning  discipline  comprises  the  seeond 
division  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  legends  in  the  form 
of  parables  and  known  as  Avaddnas  which  like  the  S&ras  may  be 
separated  into  classes.  Those  which  mention  S&kya  and  his 
immediate  disciples  only  belong  to  the  first  class,  aod  in  the  second 
class  are  included  those  which  contain  the  names  of  pe-sons  who, 
like  Asoka,  lived  long  afterwards.  In  the  third  class  may  be  placed 
those  which  are  written  in  verse  and  are  apparently  modern  ampli¬ 
fications  of  more  or  less  ancient  works.  To  become  a  Buddhist  it 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  belief  in  the  divine  character  of  S&kya 
and  to  resolve  to  become  his  follower.  The  novice  was  received 

1  The  formula  by  which  the  Buddhist  legends  express  that  a  saint  has  at* 
tainsd  the  degree  of  Arhut  runs  : — "  lie  lias  become  one  of  those  who  are  entitled  to 
Vs  respected,  honoured,  and  aaluted  by  the  Divas ,  along  with  Indra  and  Upendra." 
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and  prepared  by  an  assembly  of  the  venerable,  then  bi>  head  was 
shaved,  and  he  was  clothed  in  yellow  garments  and  took  on  himself 
the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience.  As  the  followers  of 
64kya  increased  discipline  became  necessary  and  a  certain  rank 
based  on  age  or  merit  was  recognized.  The  main  body  of  the 
assembly  was  made  np  of  the  Bhiksbus,  also  called  Bramanas,  and 
Bhikshunis,  the  monks  and  nuns  who  had  taken  vows  of  oelibacy 
and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  religious  life.  The  laity 
called  Upisakas  and  Up&sikis  sat  a  degree  lower  down,  bat  within 
these  two  great  divisions  were  several  distinct  grades.  The  clergy 
were  suoh  by  vocation,  not  by  birth  ;  the  elders  were  called  Sthaviru 
(i thera  in  Pkli)  and  were  again  divided  into  elders  and  elders  of  elders. 
Those  who  comprehended  the  four  great  fundamental  truths  wen 
styled  arya  or  honourable.1  Others  again  arhat  or  venerable, 
Srota-apanna,  Sakrid-agdmin,  Sukrid-an&gdmim ,  Sfc.  The  Ary  as  in 
relation  to  S4kya  himself  were  Sravakaa  or  hearers  or  MahdtravaJuu 
(great  hearers).  Since  rewards  were  attached  to  good  and  evil 
aots  and  sacrifice  whether  by  mental  or  moral  saffering  was  of  no 
avail,  the  only  resource  for  removing  the  effects  of  bad  actions  tpas 
confession  of  sins  followed  by  repentance  which  forms  one  of  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  Buddhism.  The  religious  ceremonies 
were  simple,  consisting  in  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise  accom¬ 
panied  by  music  and  gifts  of  flowers  and  perfumes.  The  Buddhist 
ritual  has  none  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  delight  the  followers 
of  Pasupati  and  his  consort  K&li  and  addresses  itself  solely  to  the 
figure  of  B&kva  and  his  relics.  To  him  belong  the  thirty-two 
characteristics  of  beauty  and  the  eighty  secondary  signs,  and  he  is 
represented  as  an  ordinary  mortal  seated  in  the  attitude  of  medita¬ 
tion  or  making  the  sign  of  preaching.  The  relics  or  sarira  (body) 
are  portions  of  the  mortal  frame  of  S&kya  which,  collected  at  his 
death,  have  been  deposited  beneath  the  Chaityas  erected  to  preserve 
them.  Afterwards  this  honour  was  paid  to  the  relics  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  and  of  those  who  deserved  well  of  Buddhism.  With  Weber 
we  may  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  investigation  how  far  this  relio- 

1  These  truths  were— (1)  there  exists  pain;  (*)  all  that  is  born  into  this 
world  suffers  pain;  (3)  it  is  necessary  to  liberate  oursel res  from  it;  auj  (4) 
knowledge  alone  offers  the  means  of  this  deliverance.  The  title  of  Arya  was 
given  to  the  companions  of '  Stlcya.  It  required  supernatural  faculties  and 
virtues  which  implied  freedom  from  the  common  oooditions  of  human  existence. 

(B  ournuuf). 
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worship,  the  building  of  steeples— traceable  perhaps  to  the  topes 
(st&pas)  which  owe  their  origin  to  relic  worship — the  worship  of 
images  of  saints,  confession,  the  use  of  bells  and  rosaries,  the  ton- 
sure  and  the  system  of  monachisin  has  beon  adopted  by  Christianity. 
The  question  of  the  borrowing  by  Christians  from  Buddhists  “  is 
by  no  means  to  be  summarily  negatived,  particularly  ns  it  is  known 
that  Buddhist  missionaries  penetrated  at-  an  early  date,  possibly 
even  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  our  era,  into  western  countries 
as  far  as  Asia  Minor.” 

The  third  division  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  called  the  Abhi- 

dhanna-pitaka  contains  the  metaphysical 
The  Abhidha  ma  pitaka.  (|jgcugsjon8  0f  followers  of  S&kya.  Those 

aro  specially  said  to  hare  been  compiled  subsequent  to  his  death 
and  consist  principally  of  amplifications  of  and  commentaries  on 
the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Suti'as.  They  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  admit  of  any  accurate  estimation  of  their 
contents,  or  the  influence  they  may  have  had  not  only  on  the  Brnhma- 
nical  schools  of  philosophy  in  India  but  also  on  the  Gnostic  schools 
of  Egypt  and  Greece.  According  to  Bournouf,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Abhidharma  are  in  reality  only  a  further  development  or  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  views  here  and  there  propounded  in  the  Sdtras  ; 
indeed,  the  writings  in  question  often  merely  add  single  words  to 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  Sutras  :  “  but  in  any  case  there  exists 
an  interval  of  scVcral  centuries  between  the  two  and  that  difference 
which  distinguishes  a  doctrine  still  in  its  earliest  beginnings  from  a 
philosophy  which  has  arrived  at  its  furthest  development”  Bour¬ 
nouf  also  notices  the  peculiar  class  of  writings  called  Tantras, 
u  which  are  looked  upon  as  especially  sacred  and  which  stand  pre¬ 
cisely  upon  a  level  with  the  Brabinanical  works  of  the  same  name. 
ThoiY  contents  are  made  np  of  invocations  of  various  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisattwas  as  also  of  their  Saktis  or  female  energies  with  a  motley 
admixturo  of  Saiva  deities  :  to  which  are  added  longer  or  shorter 
prayers  addressed  to  theso  beings  and  directions  how  to  draw  tho 
mystic  diagrams  and  magic  circles  that  secure  their  favour  and 
protection.” 

The  above  brief  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 
influence  Buddhism  must  have  had  not  only  on  the~]>eople  of  India 
and  the  surrounding  countries  but  even  on  the  schools  of  Egypt 
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and  Greece.1  It  seized  on  s  popular  want  and  endeavoured  to  open 
up  a  new  path  by  whieh  the  people  might  be  released  from  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  their  priestly  guides.  But  in  accepting  the  existing 
hierarchy  of  Brdhmanical  divinities  it  took  with  it  the  seeds  of  that 
extravagant  development  of  its  mythology  which  even  surpasses 
the  monstrous  fancies  of  the  later  Br&hmanical  writings.  Lassen 
in  alluding  to  this  creation  of  Buddhism  writes' : — “  The  second  is 
the  mythology  and  cosmography  peculiar  to  this  religion  with  its 
numerous  orders  of  celestial  beings  and  their  numerous  heavens,  to 
which  we  must  add  a  peculiar  mythical  history  with  its  numberless 
kings  and  endless  periods.  But  in  this  instance  the  desire  of  ex¬ 
celling  their  predecessors  has  misled  the  Buddhists  to  transgress 
the  usual  bounds  of  the  measureless  nnd  to  give  free  scope  to  an  ima¬ 
gination  which  runs  riot  amid  mishapen  conceptions.”  •  •  • 

“  In  spite  of  the  peouliar  advantages  which  it  possessed,  Buddhism, 
although  it  commenced  with  the  youthful  vigour  of  a  new  doctrine 
its  conflict  against  BrAhmanism, — whilst  the  latter  had  already  at 
that  period  given  birth  to  its  greatest  creations  and  attained  the 
stage  of  development  at  which  the  mind  instead  of  striking  into 
new  paths  contiuues  to  follow  its  ancient  one  and,  in  place  of 
creative  activity,  devotes  itself  to  the  careful  employment  of  the 
treasures  it  has  inherited  from  its  predecessors,  —succumbed,  never¬ 
theless,  at  length,  iD  India,  to  its  rival,  though  at  a  late  period 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance.”  In  NepAl  we  have  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  later  development  of  both  the  Buddhist  and  Br&b- 
manical  systems  still  existing  side  by  side  and  an  examination  of 
the  forms  of  belief  which  there  obtain  will  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  influence  which  Buddhism  once  exerted  over  the  people  of 
Kumaon,  but  we  first  continue  our  summary  of  the  history  of 
Buddhism. 

It  was  necessary  perhaps  that  differences  should  arise  and  as 
The  schools  of  Bud.  early  as  AsokA’s  council  the  party  led  by 
dhism.  Upagupta  so  offended  the  older  members  of 

the  sect  that  the  Sthaviras  (or  those  who  remained  firm)  retired  to 
the  Himdlaya.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Asoka  and  the 
convocation  of  the  great  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  defining  And 

1 1  do  not  refer  to  such  wild  theories  as  those  given  by  Pococke  in  his  ‘  India 
in  Greece’,  but  such  as  hare  been  advanced  by  Bunsen, iMu'ier,  Lassen,  Weber, 
and  Mosheiin.  ’  Ben.  Mag.,  1.  c.,  41. 
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settling  articles  of  faith  and  practice,  dissensions  spread  and 
nnmerous  schools  arose.  These  were  classed  under  two  great  divisions 
(a)  the  followers  of  the  Hina -  Ydna  or  ‘  lesser  vehicle’ ;  and  (6)  those 
who  adopted  the  Siahd-Ydna  or  '  great  vehicle.’  The  principles  of 
the  'great  vehicle’  are  supposed  to  have  been  formulated  by  Nag4r- 
juna  at  the  time  of  the  great  council  held  by  Kanishku,  r^ja  of 
Kashmir.  The  story  goes  that  N4g4rjuna  received  from  Buddha 
himself  at  the  court  of  the  Naga  king  instructions  for  the  works 
that  appear  under  his  name,  but  the  Chinese  commentators  note  that 
truly  these  were  composod  by  N4g4rjuna  himself,  but  in  order  that 
they  might  obtain  acceptance,  he  permitted  the  statement  to  be 
made  publio  that  they  had  been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
Buddha.  There  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  works  of 
which  the  authorship  is  attributed  to  N4g4rjuna  are  the  product 
of  different  hands  at  different  times,  and  that  so  far  as  the  apho¬ 
risms  of  the  Mah4-Yana  are  concerned  the  name  ‘  N4g4rjuna’  must 
like  that  of  ‘  Vy4sa’  be  held  to  be  a  generic  term  for  the  compilers 
of  the  school,  though,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  N4g4rjuna  did  exist  in  the  time  of  Kauishka.  The  great  work  of 
the  school  is  the  Prdjna-pdramita,  i.e.,  ‘  the  wisdom  that  has  cross¬ 
ed  over,’  also  known  as  the  Rakaha  Blidgavati ,  divided  into  five 
pnrts.  The  lesser  Ydna  by  degrees  approached  the  development  of 
the  great  Ydna ,  but  this  had  then  already  advanced  on  the  road  to 
magic  and  mysticism.  The  lesser  Ydna  proceeded  synthetically  to 
its  kosmot,  whilst  the  great  Ydna  took  the  opposite  course  and  arriv¬ 
ed  at  more  incongruous  results.  The  lesser  recognized  the  Pratyeka 
or  personal  Buddhas,  who  were  able  to  attain  to  Buddhahood,  but 
could  not  communicate  the  truth  to  others,  as  well  as  the  Bodhi- 
sattwas  or  Buddhas  elect  who  are  held  to  be  the  future  Buddha  in 
some  former  birth.  The  great  Ydna  went  farther  and  produced 
an  entirely  different  set  of  Bodbisattwas  and  applying  to  them  its 
advanced  ideas  on  love,  charity  and  mercy  attributed  to  them  new 
properties  and  functions.  These  Bodhisattwas  might  have  become 
Buddhas  had  not  intense  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  world  in¬ 
duced  them  to  abandon  their  right  to  enter  nirvana.  Snob  were 
Avalokiteswara  ('  the  lord  who  looks  down  from  on  high’),  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  power  and  with  it,  the  preserver  of  the  faithful  and 
Manjusri  the  fortunate’),  the  personification  of  wisdom  and  the 
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great  patron  of  the  Mahd-Y&na.1  These  were  the  earliest  and  bet* 
ter  known  of  the  new  forms  of  Bodhisattwas  whose  worship  trans¬ 
formed  the  agnostic  atheism  of  the  earlier  Sutras  into  a  poly¬ 
theism. 

Further  refinement  separated  the  power  of  the  Bodhisattwa 

M  Avalokiteswara  from  hie  protecting  func- 

The  Dhydui  Buddhas.  *  ® 

tion  and  established  a  separate  being  under 

the  name  Vajrap6ni,  the  wielder  of  the  thunder-bolt,’  and  thns  the 

mystic  triad  of  the  Mabd-Ydna  was  evolved.  The  stages  towards 

nirvana  were  pronounced  to  be  five  in  number  called  dhydnas  or 

mystic  meditation  by  which  the  different  worlds  of  Brahma  were 

reached  and  in  the  last  stage  nirvana.  To  each  of  these  stages  a 

special  Buddha  is  assigned  called  a  Dbydni  Buddha  belonging  to 

the  mystic  world  and  free  from  material  influences  and  with  him 

is  a  Bodhisattwa  and  a  Alamahi  or  human  Buddha.  Thus  we  have 

five  groups  of  three  eaoh  as  follows 


Dhydni  Buddhai 

DoJhitattwas. 

Mdntuhi  Buddhat. 

1. 

Vairochaua. 

1. 

Samanta-bhadra. 

1. 

(vrakuchanda. 

9. 

A  kshobya. 

2. 

Vajraplni. 

2. 

I\aoakninanL 

8. 

Ratnaaumbhavn. 

3. 

Rntnapsui. 

3. 

Kdsyapa. 

4. 

Amit&bha. 

4. 

Padmapitmi  ( Avalolciirt - 

4. 

Gautama. 

vara). 

6. 

Amoghasiddhn. 

6. 

Visvapani. 

6. 

Maitreya. 

The  fourth  triad  represents  the  emanation  of  the  present,  Gau¬ 
tama  ;  and  the  fifth  the  emanation  of  the  future,  Maitreya.  These 
ideas  are  unknown  to  the  Tripitaka  and  even  to  the  Chinese  tra¬ 
vellers  Fah  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsung,  and  consequently  must  have 
had  an  origin  later  than  the  seventh  century.  Between  the  date 
of  Kanisbka’s  couueil  and  the  evolution  of  the  theory  of  the  Dhj’6- 
ni  Buddhas,  the  Maha-Yuna  had  divided  into  two  principal  schools, 
the  Madbyamika  which  professed  to  follow  Nagarjuna  and  his  dis¬ 
ciple  Aryudeva8  as  its  principal  teacher,  and  the  Yogaclmrya  which 
adopted  the  teachings  of  Aryasauga  and  bis  disciple  Vasubaudhn 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  Both  are  based  on  the  mysti¬ 
cal  sections  of  the  Maha-Yilua  Sutras  which  themselves  are 

*  Others  are  Guhvapati  and  the  Su.nsTafi,  lora  and  Ddkini. 

*  The  biographiea  of  'Ndgdrjuna  and  Aryndera  (Ceylon)  were  translated 
into  Chinese,  384-417  A.  I).,  and  that  of  Vssubundhu,  a  contemporary  of  Arya- 
tanga  in  667-688  A.  D.  Both  the  former  were  natives  of  south  India  aud  the 
last  was  born  in  Patna. 
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developments  of  the  MahAvaipulya  or  developed  Stitras  of  the  earlier 
records*  Although  the  M&dhyamika  school  may  have  hod  the  prior 
origin,  its  teaching  seem  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance  until  the 
rise  of  Aryasanga’s  school,  when  Buddhapalita  revived  them  by  writ¬ 
ing  his  commentary  on  the  works  of  Ndg&rjuna  and  Aryadeva 
which  is  still  the  chief  authority  of  the  existing  Prasanga  school 
in  Tibet  The  Mddbyamika  follows  somewhat  the  Sankhya  school 
of  Kapila  in  its  development  and  the  Yog&ch&rya,  the  Yoga  school 
of  Patanjali. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Buddhism,  the  Indo-Skythian  territory 

..  ,  was  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  magical 

Magic.  i  .  .  ,  ,  i 

rites,  and  it  is  no  less  known  as  the  country 

of  the  Vidyadh&ras  or  ‘  holders  of  magical  knowledge’  in  the  Brah- 
manical  writings.  Ghazni,  Soranath,  Attak  and  the  mountains 
of  Kashmir  were  especially  celebrated  for  their  great  schools  of 
magic,  and  we  read  of  embassies  from  China  seeking  the  philo¬ 
sopher’*  stone  and  curious  magical  formulae  to  insure  health 
and  long  life,  in  the  Peshawar  valley  and  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Aryasanga,  brother  of  Vasubandhu  Vaibhd- 
shika,  was  a  monk  of  Peshawar  and  wrote  the  Yogdchdrya 
tihdmi  Sdatr\,  the  first  great  work  of  the  Yogach&rya  sohool. 
The  monastery  in  which  he  lived  was  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang, 
hut  was  then  in  ruins.  Aryasanga  was  the  first  who  authorita¬ 
tively  allowed  the  dsemou-cults  of  the  aborigines  and  the  Sivaite 
practices  of  the  commonalty,  a  place  in  the  Buddhist  system. 
He  brought  these  deities  and  their  energies  in  as  protectors  and 
allowed  them  niches  in  the  Buddhist  temples  as  worshippers  and 
Supporters  of  Buddha  and  with  him  began  that  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  Sivaism  and  Buddhism  which  ended  in 
the  absorption  of  the  latter  in  India,  at  least.  Hence  in  Nep&l 
at  the  present  day  we  have  the  most  complicated  conceptions 
of  the  Buddhist  mythology,  the  most  learned  teaching(  of  their 
schools  mingled  with  names  taken  from  the  cult  of  Siva.  The 
author  of  the  Trikanda-seaha  who  flourished  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  mentions  many  of  these  novel  forms,  so  that 
at  that  time  the  Buddhism  of  the  plains  must  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  them  and  about  the  same  time  they  penetrated  into 
NepAL 
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The  great  objeot  of  the  Yoga  was  to  attain  to  a  mental  state 
by  which  gradually  nxrtdna  or  something 
equivalent  to  it  might  be  acquired.  This 
might  be  aooomplished  by  the  five  stages  of  Ohydna  or  intense  con¬ 
templation  arriving  at  a  complete  freedom  from  joy  or  sorrow  or  by 
the  self-induoed  tranoe  called  samddhi  (absorption  in  contemplation) 
which  made  one  oblivious  of  all  external  things.  Gradually,  as  aids 
to  these  exercises,  were  invented  the  Dhdranis  or  mystical  sigQB  and 
formulae  which  with  the  Madras  or  mystical  gesticulations  and  the 
Mandalas  or  magical  circles  find  their  full  development  in  the  Saiva 
and  Buddhist  Tantras.  In  the  Dhdranis  every  being  and  even 
every  idea  is  expressed  by  algebraical  formulas  and  wnoever  possesses 
the  proper  clue  to  their  arrangement  is  able  to  comtnaud  the  being 
or  the  idea  represented  by  them.  Some  include  the  ideas  of  tha 
Paramita  {passed  over)  or  perfection, — here  opposed  to  Sansdra  or 
suffering — and  others  compel  the  deities  or  spirits  to  appear  and 
the  object  is  attained  by  repetition  of  the  formulae  for  a  local  and 
special  purpose.  This  process  is  based  in  the  supposed  connection 
between  the  namo  and  the  object  it  represents.  As  nothing  exists 
in  reality,  the  namo  is  not  only  the  object  but  the  essence  of  the 
object  and  by  using  it  as  a  spell  you  compel  the  object  to  appear. 
This  ritual  was  further  simplified  by  making  the  Madras  or  certain 
conventional  signs  made  by  the  fingers  representatives  of  the 
Dhdranis.  There  may  have  been  some  connection  at  first  between 
the  formulae  of  the  Dhdranis  and  the  figures  assumed  by  the  fingers 
in  the  Mudras ,  but  this  connection,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost. 
As  man  is  made  up  of  soul,  body  and  speech  or  mind  and  these 
personified  represent  the  deity,  so  whilst  the  soul  is  engaged  in 
contemplation,  the  body  aids  by  signs  or  Mudras  and  the  mind 
through  speech  repeats  the  conjurations ;  the  united  effect  of  which 
is  that  the  devotee  gradually  assumes  himself  to  be  one  with  the 
doity  and  does  become  so  as  the  shadow  in  a  mirror  is  one  with  that 
which  causes  it.  By  this  process  siddhi ,  or  the  state  in  which  magical 
powers  are  acquired,  is  attained,  and  from  these  arose  the  Mandalas 
or  magical  circles  by  which  the  deities  are  compelled  to  appear 
and  minister  to  the  secular  and  religious  wants  of  the  celebrant. 

As  remarked  by  Vassilief,  these  observances  are  not  found  in 
the  Sutras  of  the  lesser  or  great  Yana,  nor  to  the  same  extent  in 
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Chinese  Buddhism  which  apparently  received  its  books  before  these 
ideas  were  developed  in  India.  They  flourish,  however,  in  Tibetan 

and  Nep&lese  Buddhism  and  there  assume 
Spread  of  magical  rites.  .  .  . 

tor  themselves  an  authority  os  the  legitimate 

outcome  of  Nigfirjuna’s  teaching  which,  in  fact,  they  are  neither 
entitled  to  nor  possess.  Like  thq  Saivas,  the  Buddhists  took  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  village  deities  good  and  malignant.  To  this 
influence  were  attributed  epidemics,  floods,  droughts  and  personal 
misfortunes  and  hence  the  priests  were  applied  to  for  aid.  Some 
of  the  daemon  races  were  converted  like  the  Yakshns  (Khasas)  and 
Nagas  and  people  of  the  Siudhu  country  who  used  to  offer  human 
sacrifices  to  the  Rakshasa  Khingalatchi  ;  for  others  spells  were  con¬ 
trived  to  compel  their  obedience  and  a  literature  (based  on  the 
great,  mystical  Mahasamaya  Sutra)  grew  up  which  explained  these 
spells.  The  Dlidrunis  at  first  had  no  ritual  aud  wore  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  commonalty,  but  gradually  the  priests  invented  a  com¬ 
plicated  ceremony  suitable  to  each  particular  wish  and  each  class 
of  worshippers  and  thus  contrived  to  retain  the  spiritual  direction 
of  the  people  in  their  own  hands.  The  ceromony  opened  with  a 
dedication  of  its  results  to  a  desired  object,  then  came  the  placing 
of  the  various  deities  and  the  worship  with  '  incense,  water,  grain 
and  the  waving  of  lights  accompanied  with  spells  and  conjurations 
repeatedly  altered  at  stated  stages  in  the  ceremony.  The  growth 
of  the  Dhurani  ritual  is  thus  described  by  Burnout1  : — 

“  Nous  ne  trouvons  dans  lcs  commencements  aucuno  instruction  *ur  la  lec¬ 
ture  des  D/idranis.  Mais  ensuite,  la  necessity  s’en  est  tant  etendue  graduellc- 
ment  qu’enfin  il  s’eat  forme  un  systemc  entier  pour  que  les  conjurations  obtin- 
rent  du  bucccs.  Ce  que  est  a  la  tete  de  ce  systemc,  ce  sont  lea  formules  prepa¬ 
res  qui  sont  preced6es  des  demandea  religieuses,  conime  la  croyauce  dans  les 
trois  objeta  precieux,  brulcr  les  aroroates,  &c.  II  faut  donner  dans  son  emur 
une  place  aux  Buddha  et  ensuite  aux  Bodhisattwo  ;  enfin,  apparaissent  les  autcls 
autour  dea  Dhdranis,  et  plus  loiu  y  est  rcuuie  la  doctrine  du  Muh&y&na.  Bud¬ 
dha  dit  flu  Manjusri : — Conime  tous  lea  aujets  sont  contenus  dana  les  lettres  c*  est 
aur  cela  qu’a  etc  fondee  la  signification  du  Dharuni.” 

The  Dhdranis  were  used  for  all  purposes  and  were  powerful  to 
save  from  danger  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  and 
use  thefn.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  details  of  their  growth  aud 
describe  them  here, but  we  may  note  that  to  the  present  day  some  use 

1  Burnouf  ha*  translated  part  of  the  Suddharniapuudarika  Sutra,  or  'lotus  of 
the  good  law,’  iu  his  ‘  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi.’  Paris,  .1853. 
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a  moveable  Dhdrani  on  a  miniature  altar  made  of  oryatal  and  in* 
tended  to  represent  the  flower  of  a  lotus  with  the  leaves  turned 
back.  Fig.  III.  shows  the  side  elevation  and  fig.  II.  the  altar  on 
viewed  from  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  rows  of 
petals,  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  sixteen.  The  top  itself  contains 
a  six-pointed  star  (fig.  I.)  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  equila¬ 
teral  triangles  and  in  the  example  given,  having  each  point  dedi¬ 
cated  to  one  of  the  so-called  triad  or  his  S&kti.  At  the  summit 
there  is  a  circle  and  within  it  a  triangle  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  spot  called  the  Kamika  or  seed-vessel  of  the  lotus.  The  base 
of  the  cone  is  known  as  ‘  bhupur'  or  ‘  earth-city’.  The  name  of  the 
deity  to  be  worshipped  ora  small  image  of  him  stamped  on  metal 
is  placed  on  the  Kamika  and  the  ceremony  then  proceeds  in  the 
ordinary  way.  These  crystal  altars  are  called  generically  Sri-Jantra 
and  admit  of  great  variety  in  form1  and  detail. 


JL 

'The  figures  are  after  Ravenshsw  in  J.  R.  A.  S.,  XFII.,  71.  The  fr eemasoi 
will  recognize  in  fig.  I.  a  design  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  stage  in  the  development  of 
Monotheism  become.  the  Crania  was  reached  when  northern 
Polytheism.  Buddhism  produced  the  monotheistio  idea 

of  a  primordial  Buddha,  called  Adi-Buddhaor  Bhagwan  or  Bhaga- 
vat  from  whom  the  Dhy&ni  Buddhas  were  evolved.  Eaoh  of  these 
gave  origin  to  a  Bodhisattwa  who  created  out  of  himself  a  material 
world  and  from  whom  emanated  a  M&nushi  Buddha.  Thus  Ami- 
t&bha  has  been  evolved  from  Bhagwan  and  from  him  by  wisdom 
and  contemplation  came  Avalokiteswara,  and  he  from  his  immaterial 
essence  evolved  the  present  world  in  which  as  an  emanation  the 
M&nushi  Buddha  Gautama  appeared.  How  different  is  all  thia 
from  the  original  teachings  of  the  master.  Indeed,  in  the  later 
books,  Buddha’s  name  seldom  appears  and  like  the  verses  of  the 
Vedas  in  the  corresponding  rites’  of  the  Saivas  occurs  only  in  some 
meaningless,  jumbled  mummery  connected  with  the  use  of  magical 
formulae.  Thus  pure  Buddhism  disappeared  and  in  its  corrupted 
state  formed  an  unholy  alliance  with  degraded  Br4hmanism  of  the 
Saiva  type  of  which  the  Tdntrikas  are  the  followers  and  the  Tantras,1 
the  sacred  books. 


The  Tantras. 


The  Tantras  consist  of  separate  treatises  which  inculcate  the 
cult  of  deities  male  and  femhle  usually  of 
terrible  and  hideous  forms  and  often  by 
bloody,  obscene  or  cruel  rites.  They  contain  instructions  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  and  filling  the  magical  circles.,  the  ritual  to  be  used,  the 
formulae  for  the  JDhdranis  and  the  mode  in  which  the  deities  mAy 
be  compelled  to  aid,  protect  or  instruct.  The  simplicity  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Dhdrani  ceases  and  an  elaborate  and  somewhat  philosophical 
ceremonial  is  subtituted,  only  again  to  degenerate  by  abuse  into 
the  most  obscene  and  degrading  orgies,  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or 
modem  history.  The  Dluirani  attained  its  object  by  a  dedication 
and  a  repetition  of  the  formula  ;  the  Tantras  require  contemplation 
and  repetition  and  impose  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  object  as 
well  as  to  the  person  or  class  by  whom  the  object  is  desired.  As  a 
chariot  requires  wheels  so  these  advanced  ceremonies  require  a 
skilled  celebrant  as  leader  who  is  able  to  perform  a  formal  conse¬ 
cration  and  discover  a  fit  place  for  their  performance.  They  vary 


1  There  are  four  classes  of  Buddhist  Tantras  :  (1)  Kriya,  which  treat  of  action  t 
(2)  Achdra,  of  practice  :  (3)  Yoga,  of  mysticism  :  and  (4)  Anottara  Yoga,  of 
superior  Yoga.  Csoma.,  Diet.,  p.  245. 
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with  their  objeots  and  the  influence  which  the  Bodhisattwa  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated  exerts  on  the  particular  object  desired.  The  real 
principle  underlying  the  whole  teachings  of  the  Tantras  is  that 
while  the  lesser  and  great  Ydnat  prescribe  long  and  tedious 
ceremonies  and  a  succession  of  re-births  for  tLe  attainment  of  the 
divine  state,  this  can  be  more  readily  and  quickly  arrived  at  by  the 
practice  of  magic  and  attainment  of  Siddhi.  The  worshipper  takes 
a  deity  as  his  guide  and  by  certain  formulae  makes  his  own  body, 
squl  and  mind,  the  reflection  of  the  body,  soul  and  mind  of  the 
deity,  and  he  himself  eventually  becomes  the  deity  with  all  his  power 
and  thus  arrives  at  the  accomplishment  of  hiB  wishes.  In  Tibet, 
the  great  Yaksha  Vajrapkni,  the  alter  ego  of  Avalokiteswara  is  the 
Bodhisattwa  of  magic  and  there  the  compartments  of  the  magio 
circle  are  often  filled  with  the  figures  or  names  of  Amitkbha,  Ava¬ 
lokiteswara,  the  various  female  energies  and  the  maker  at  once 
obtains  the  power  of  these  deities  and  the  right  to  use  their  peculiar 
spells  for  his  own  purposes.  It  is  in  these  rites  also  that  we  find 
‘  le  culte  impur  et  grossier  des  personifications  du  principe  female.' 
The  Suvama-prabhdsa,  a  Tantrik  work  which  is  inoluded  amongst 
the  nine  Dharmas  in  Nep&l  and  is  highly  valued  there,  calls  Buddha 
by  the  name  Bhagw&n  and  invokes  Sarasvati  and  honours  Mah4- 
devi.  In  the  Samvarodya  Tantra  there  is  nothing  to  recall  Bud¬ 
dhism  to  the  reader’s  mind  beyond  the  occasional  appearance  of 
Buddha’s  name.  It  is  full  of  magical  formulae.  Some  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  incantations  are  the  human  hair  collected  in  cemeteries 
and  hair  from  parts  of  the  bodieB  of  camels,  dogs  and  asses.  In 
the  chapter  on  spells  the  adoration  of  the  Saivite  female  energies 
is  inculcated  and  Mah&k61a  is  mentioned  by  name.  ‘  Om  !  adoration 
to  Mah&k&la  who  dwells  at  the  burning-gh&t.’  The  linga  even  is 
proclaimed  an  object  of  worship.  The  means  for  destroying  an 
enemy  by  tracing  certain  magical  formulae  are  also  given  and  at 
the  end  is  a  chapter  full  of  obscene  practices  not  a  whit  above  the 
most  degraded  of  the  Saivite  orgies.  The  ritual  to  be  observed 
when  a  living  Yogini  represents  the  female  energy  is  also  given  and 
the  whole  is  written  in  a  form  of  Sanskrit,  most  barbarously  in¬ 
correct.  The  Mah&kdlarT antra  shows  the  union  between  Saivism 
and  Buddhism  even  more  completely.  It  is  full  of  the  same  gross 
symbolism  and  magical  rites  as  the  preceding  and  oontains  formulas, 
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into  which  amongst  other  ingredients  enters  the  gall  of  a  cat,  for 
preparing  an  ointment  by  which  the  native  can  become  invisible  or 
obtain  the  woman  whom  he  desires  or  discover  hidden  treasure  or 
obtain  supreme  temporal  power  or  destroy  the  man  whom  be 
hates,  &c.  Mahdkala  is  addressed  in  the  verse  : — “  Om  I  adoration 
to  Sri  Mah4k41a  who  has  the  names  of  Nandikeswari  and  Adhi- 
muktika  and  who  dwells  in  the  burning  gh4ts  of  Kashmir  doubt¬ 
less  referring  *o  the  western  and  montane  origin  of  the  cult.  The 
JPancha-krama  though  attributed  to  N&garjnnn  is  based  on  the 
Yoga  teachings  of  Aryasanga  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  au 
exposition  of  Tantrik  practices  foreign  alike  to  the  original  teach¬ 
ings  of  both  the  Yog4ch4rya  and  M4dhyamika  schools.  It  con¬ 
tains  instructions  for  alL  classes  of  magical  circles  and  formulae  and 
in  it  occur  those  absurd  and  unintelligible  monosyllables  regarding 
which  Bournouf  expresses  himself  so  strongly  : — ‘  It  is  difficult  to 
express  the  feeling  of  discouragement  one  feels  in  wading  through 
these  writings.  It  is  sad  to  see  men  of  experience  and  position 
soberly  proposing  the  use  of  syllables  without  meaning  aB  a  means 
of  arriving  at  bodily  or  spiritual  welfare  although  the  moral  per¬ 
fection  desired  be  only  quietism  or  indiflerentism.  Still  this  state 
is  so  distorted  and  exaggerated  as  to  demand  the  abolition  of  all  dis- 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good  or  evil.  This  work,  in  fact, 
conducts  the  devotee  gradually  to  the  practice  of  enormities  which 
never  belonged  to  the  principles  or  practice  of  early  Buddhism. 
To  take  one  example  from  the  last  chapter  which  treats  of  the  in¬ 
difference  to  external  objects  to  which  every  effort  of  the  devotee 
should  tond  it  is  laid  down  that  to  the  true  devotee,  his  enemy  oi 
himself,  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  his  mother  or  a  prostitute,  in  fact 
everything  should  be  equally  indifferent.’  The  Kula-chakray  another 
great  Tantrik  work,  was  introduced  from  the  north  into  India 
in  the  tenth  century  according  to  M.  Csoma,  and  thence  into  Tibet 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Amongst  the  many  Tibetan  Tanfrika 
works  analysed  by  the  same  writer  we  have  the  Vajra-Vardhi , 
sacred  to  Var4hi,  one  of  the  divine  mothers,  and  in  another  work 
she  is  the  principal  speaker,  whilst  Bhagw4n  is  identified  with  Vaj- 
rasattwa,  the  sixth  Dbyaui  Buddha  of  the  Tantras  supposed  to 
represent  the  sixth  sense  (d/anas)  and  the  sixth  sensible  object 
( Dharma ),  and  the  Prajna-Pdramita  is  called  Bhagavati,  his  female 
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energy.  In  the  Vajra-M alidbhaircva,  the  Sakti  is  represented  as 
block  and  naked  and  of  terrille  form.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
all  these  three  works  were  translated  into  Tibetan  by  Indians,  a  fact, 
which  would  indicate  their  Indian  origin.  There  are  treatises  also 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Uma,  Site,  Tara,  Kirttikcya  and  other 
of  the  Saiva  deities. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  the  intimate  connection  be- 
Fnnher  Msimllaiion  of  tvvpcl1  tl,e  corrupted  Buddhism  and  tbo  Saf- 
8ir«it«  practice*.  vism  pf  mediaeval  India  and  the  remarkable 

parallel  they  exhibit  to  the  condition  of  tho  Christian  religion  in 
Europe  at  the  same  period.  The  Buddhist  Tantras  exhibit  traces 
of  every  successive  stage  in  the  development  of  Buddhism.  For 
primitive  Buddhism  we  have  tho  occasional  use  of  Buddha’s  name 
and  the  worship  of  his  image  :  Amitubha  represents  the  DhyAni 
Buddhas  and  Avalokitcswara  the  Bodhisattwas,  whilst  monotheistic 
Buddhism  appears  as  adi-Buddha.  But  mixed  with  these  we  have 
shreds  and  fragments  of  all  forms  of  religious  belief  indigenous 
and  foreign  and  scraps  from  the  teachings  of  every  school  blended 
together  in  a  more  or  less  coherent  nihilism.  The  female  energies 
were  borrowed  from  the  Saivas  en  bloc  and  with  them  camo  the 
necessity  for  giving  female  counterparts  to  the  Buddhistic  deities 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  entire  Tantrik  ritual.  As  amongst  pro¬ 
fessing  Buddhists  the  terrible  form  of  Siva’s  consort  is  the  one 
more  commonly  invoked  and  ntrangest  of  all  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  her  worship  amongst  some  Buddhists  was  often  attended 
with  bloody  rites.  Buddha  is  dethroned  and  his  place  is  occupied 
by  the  superhuman  personages  who  are  more  at  the  call  of  the 
worshippers  and  thus  subservient  to  tho  common  herd.  It  was, 
doubtless,  their  struggle  for  popularity  that  opened  the  door  to 
these  degrading  beliefs.  The  Buddhists  saw  that  the  PAsupatas 
were  gaining  ground  with  tho  poople  and  that  the  Saivas  had 
adopted  the  PAsupatas  aud  their  doctrines  as  part  of  their  own  system, 
and  in  turn  the  Buddhists  declared  these  foreign  elements  of  Saivisiu 
to  be  merely  forms  of  their  own,  some  of  those  convenient  emana¬ 
tions  of  Buddhist  intelligences  undertaken  to  protect  the  faith. 
Tho  PAsupatas  and  Buddhists  uliko  rejected  the  authority  of  tlie 
Vedas  and  each  was  popular  in  its  own  way  with  the  masses  aud 
probably  agreed  to  unite  against  tho  Vaishuavas  who  represented 
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the  old  beliefs.  Thus  we  find  both  Buddha  and  Saiva  images 
carved,  on  the  walls  of  the  rook-cut  temples  of  western  India,  and 
in  the  existing  books  of  the  NepAlese  Buddhists,  the  S&kti  of  Siva 
promisee  to  the  devout  Buddhist  who  follows  their  directions  her 
sovereign  protection,  and  all  this  is  inculcated  in  the  name  of  Bud¬ 
dha  and  in  some  cases  the  instructions  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
down  from  his  lips  1  There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  to  be  ob¬ 
served  between  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  MAdhyamika  school  and 
that  of  the  later  YogAobArya  school.  In  the  former  the  Buddhist 
retains  his  belief  in  Buddha  and  asks  the  Saiva  deities  to  reward 
him  because  of  such  belief  by  the  magical  benefits  that  they  can 
confer  :  in  the  latter  he  is  as  much  as  possible  a  Saiva  himself.  In 
the  former  he  regards  the  Saiva  deities  as  beings  of  superhuman 
power  and  knowledge,  but  holds  them  to  be  inferior  to  Buddha, 
but  in  the  latter  Buddha  is  seldom  ever  named.  In  the  older 
works  the  Saiva  deities  are  merely  the  guardians  and  protectors 
of  the  faith  and  are  in  practice  the  gatekeepers  and  watchmen 
of  the  shrine.  A  similar  position  is  assigned  to  some  of  the 
non-BrAhmanical  deities  at  the  principal  temples  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  in  Benares,  BhaironnAth  is  the  watchman  of  all  the 
Saiva  shrines.  At  Jageswar  beyond  Almora  we  have  KshetrpAl, 
at  BadarinAth,  Ghantakarn  ;  at  KedArnAth  Bhairava  and  at  Tung- 
nith,  Kal-Bhairon.  The  approaoh  to  the  hill  temples  is  first  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  Deodekhni  or  place  from  which  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
shrine  is  obtained,  then  comes  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  the  watch¬ 
man  and  then  the  shrine  itself.  It  is  thus  that  the  village  gods 
were  first  admitted  to  the  orthodox  shrines  and  eventually  the  more 
popular  such  as  Ganesha  and  the  Saktis  were  admitted  within  the 
shrines.  At  the  entrance  of  the  magnificent  Chnitya  cave  at  KArle 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  a  temple  dedicated1  to  Ekvirya, 
one  of  the  divine  mothers.  The  figure  is  oarved  on  me  rook  and 
whether  representing  some  other  deity  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  worship  of  Ekvirya  or  originally  intended  for  Ekvirya,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  She  here  acts  the  part  of  watobman.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  position  of  Saivism  towards  Buddhism 
when  these  rock-cut  temples  were  excavated,  for  they  most,  according 

'•The  present  temple  wee  built  by  Baji  Rao,  who  for  this  purpose  tore  down 
the  UoQ-niller  et  tbe  right  of  the  outer  screen  and  parte  of  the  screen  itself, 
tfcruyu  Is  probably  the  Drsridion  Akksreyir. 
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to  all  evidence,  Lave  been  executed  before  the  Tantrik  allianoe 
between  Saiviam  and  Buddhism  took  plaoe  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  At  that  time,  too,  there  was  this  doctrine  ooinmoo  to 
both  Banddha  and  Saiva  ascetics  that  each  hod  to  work  oot  their 
own  salvation  and  owe  to  their  own  efforts  success  in  overcoming 
the  world. 

In  Nep&l  alone  have  we  any  indications  of  existing  Buddhistr 
„  „  ,,  in  India  proper,  and  there  the  Buddhist  re- 

ligion  of  the  present  day  is  such  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch,  a  curious  admixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Tdna  and  the  worship  of  the  Brahmanioal  deities  especially 
those  forms  to  which  the  later  Tantras  are  devoted.  We  have  also 
a  number  of  indigenous  deities  which  are  either  spontaneous  ema¬ 
nations  of  matter  or  have  been  evolved  from  the  adi-Bnddha  iden¬ 
tified  with  Bbagw&n  and  who  belong  to  the  later  montane  develop¬ 
ment  of  Boddhism.  In  union  with  these  is  the  worship  of  8iva  aa 
Pasupati  and  the  cnlt  of  Hanum&n,  Ganesha  and  Mah&k&ia.  In 
Buddhist  temples  in  Nep&l,  images  of  these  deities  and  Ravan  and 
Bariti  or  Sitala  are  found  side  by  side  with  those  dedicated  to 
S&kya  and  other  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattwas.  Wilson,1  in  his 
notice  of  Nep&l,  writes : —  “  The  spirit  of  polytheism,  always  an 
accommodating  one,  is  particularly  so  in  this  country  and  the  legends 
and  localities  of  one  sect  are  so  readily  appropriated  by  another 
that  it  speedily  becomes  difficult  to  assign  them  to  their  original 
source.  In  like  mauner  formulae  and  ceremonies  very  soon  become 
common  property  and  whatever  may  be  the  ruling  principles,  the 
popular  practice  easily  adopts  a  variety  of  rites  that  are  peculiar  to 
different  creeds."  Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  it  is  not  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  the  principal  members  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  should  be 
admitted  by  Buddhists  to  some  degree  of  reverence,  for  there  ia 
nothing  in  their  religion  negative  of  the  existence  of  such  beings  and 
the  popularity  of  those  deities  amongst  the  Hindus  would  recom¬ 
mend  their  worship  ;  but  the  Sukta  form  of  Hinduism  which  sub¬ 
sequently  overspread  both  the  Kumaon  ami  Nepal  Himalaya  is 
a  comparatively  obscure  and  unavowed  innovation  and  had  not 
therefore,  the  same  claims  to  consideration.  He,  therefore,  cm 
eludes  that  tho  knowledge  of  the  Tantras  came  to  t hj *  portion  c! 

1  Work*,  If.,  S,  *8. 
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the  Himalaya  direot  from  fbeir  sources  in  the  plains  of  India  and 
that  this  took  place  about  tho  twelfth  century.  The  forms  of  Sakti 
in  Kumaon  have  now,  with  few  exceptions,  developed  into  mere 
forms  ot  the  Sakti  of  either  Siva  or  Vishnn.  There  are  no  profess¬ 
ed  Buddhists  and  not  odo  image  of  Sakya  Sinha,  though  a  few  days’ 
inarch  across  the  river  Khli,  Buddhist  temples  are  to  be  found.1 


One  of  the  indigenous  eletnents  which  entered  into  the  Buddhist 

and  indeed  Saiva  conception  of  the  Saktis 
Bonpu  ol  Tibet.  .  ,  .  „  r  ,  „ 

in  their  more  terrible  forms  may  be  referred 

with  some  certainty  to  the  pre-Bnddhistio  belief  of  the  Tibetans 

known  as  the  Bon  or  Pon  religion.  This  doubtless  has  received 

developments  varying  with  the  influences  to  which  it  has  been 

snbjected,  but  clearly  on  the  same  lines  as  corrupted  Saivism.  It  is 

ar.  integral  part  of  popular  Buddhism  in  eastern  Tibet  where  there 

are  still  some  wealthy  Bonpo  monasteries.  Hodgson  in  one  of  his 

papers  gives  drawings  of  Bonpo  deities  which  are  clearly  saturated 

with  the  Saiva  Saktism  of  the  Kali  type.  There  are  no  temples  of 

this  sect  in  the  Himalaya,  though  the  name  still  lingers  amongst  the 

exorcists  of  sneh  tribes  as  the  Murmis  and  Sunwars.  Nor  is  the 


system  peculiar  to  Tibet,  for  truces  of  it  are  found  amongst  the 
degra<  ed  practices  of  the  Brahmanists  in  southern  India  and  even 
amongst  the  Buddhists  ot  Ceylon,  Barma,  Siam  and  Java.  The 
germs  of  Saktism  and  Tfcntrik  practices  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  the  pre- Aryan  tribes.  As  observed  by 
Hodgson  : — “  I  suppose  that  the  Tantrika  admixture  must  have 
existed  in  the  prior  superstitions  of  the  sods  of  Tnr  forming  the 
pristine  sole  population  of  all  those  countries  (India  and  other 
Buddhist  countries)  because  those  superstitions  as  still  extant- 
amongst  the  ditjecta  membra  of  that  population  wherever  found 
exhibit  a  prevalent  Tdntrika  character  (a  mixture  of  ferooity,  lust 
and  mummery)  and  bear  everywhere  from  Siberia  to  Ceylon  a 
resemblance  that  amounts  to  identity.”  According  to  Tibetan 


1  The  earliest  form  of  Sakti  in  Nepil  was  Qiijeawari,  *'  that  rnysterions  portion 
of  Prajna ,  born  of  a  lotua  with  three  leaves  by  the  will  of  Manjndevn,  void  of 
being,  the  personification  0f  desire,  favourable  to  many  and  praised  by  Brahma, 
Biva  and  Vishnn  who  in  Duran,  the  giver  of  boons  was  manifested."  The  Bo* 
dhiaatiwa  Manjusri  drained  the  serpent’s  tank  in  the  Nepal  valley  and  when  the 
waters  had  run  out,  the  luminous  form  of  Buddha  appeared.  Manjusr:  desired 
to  build  a  temple  to  Buddha,  but  water  bubbled  up  so  fast  that  he  could  not  find 
a  foundation  He  then  prayed  to  Buddha  and  Gujes\va>i  (the  goddess  of  hidden 
form)  appeared  and  compelled  the  waters  to  subside  aud  Manjusri  established  her 
twahip  otar  the  tciuplc  of  Tusunati. 
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accounts  the  firs*  -uler  of  the  Pona  was  IMpst*  an  Indian  print* 
who  fled  to  Tibet  to  avoid  the  war  between  the  Pindavas  and  Kau¬ 
rovas.  After  a  long  interval  another  Indian  prince  called -Nah-Thi- 
Tsanpo  or  Nyd-Kbri-Tsonpo,  said  by  some  to  be  a  Lichchbavi  of 
Vaisili  near  Patna  and  by  oibnrs  to  be  the  fifth  son  of  king  Pra- 
senajit  of  Kosala,  arrived  in  Tibet  and  established  a  second  Indian 
dynasty  amongst  the  Pons.  The  legend  runs  that  m  infant  Nah- 
Thi  was  exposed  by  his  parents  in  a  oopper  vessel  which  floated 
down  the  Changes  and  was  found  by  an  old  peasant  who  raved  the 
child  apd  brought  him  up  as  his  own.  On  arriving  at  mao's  estate 
and  being  informed  of  the  vircomstanees  of  his  birth  the  young 
prince  made  his  way  to  Tibet  and  was  received  by  the  Pons,  who 
hailed  him  as  king.  Under  Di-gum»Tsanpo,  the  eighth  in  desoent 
from  Nah-Thi,  the  Pon  religion  had  been  established  in  Tibet  in  its 
first  stage  or  Jola-Bon.  The  Bonpo  of  that  age  were  skilled  in 
witchcraft,  the  performance  of  mystical  rites  for  the  suppression  of 
evil  spirits  and  man-eating  goblins  of  the  lower  regions,  for  appeas¬ 
ing  the  wroth  of  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  middle  region  (the 
earth)  and  for  the  invocation  of  the  beneficent  deities  above.  Di- 
Gom-Tsanpo  was  assassinated,  and  the  people  not  knowing  how  to 
perform  the  correct  funeral  ceremonies  invited  three  priests  to  per¬ 
form  his  obsequies ;  one  from  Knshmir,  one  from  the  Dusha  country 
and  one  from  Shan-shun.  These  introduced  the  secoDd  stage  called 
Khyar~Bon ,  or  ‘  erroneous  Bon  .  Oue  was  able  to  travel  in  the  sky 
mounted  on  a  tambourine,  to  disoover  mines  and  to  perform  various 
miraculous  feats  j  another  was  skilled  in  delivering  oracles  and  tell¬ 
ing  fortunes  and  id  interpreting  the  omens  discovered  by  examining 
a  fresh  human  shoulder- blade  whilst  the  third  was  especially  learned 
in  funeral  ceremonies.  This  stage  borrowed  largely  from  the  Saiva 
dootrines  of  the  Tfrthikas.  The  third  stage  is  called  the  Gyur-Bon 
or  ‘the  resultant  Bon,’  and  exists  to  the  present  day. 

The  Lichchhavi  prince  Nah-Thi  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
first  protector  if  not  organiser  Of  the  Bon  religion,  and  this  may  be 
noted  that  Svasti  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  bis  house.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  mystic  emblem  evastika  which  is  still  used  by  the 
Bon  pas  under  the  name  Yun-drun.1  The  Bonpas  possess  a 

» In  the  Bonpo  ttwrtAa  the  erVna  ere  turned  in  the  oppoeite  di nation.  In  the 
Mine  way  they  circumambulate  an  image  from  right  to  it(i  tM  Ml  note  Wt 
to  right  like  the  Buddhiata. 
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considerable  literature,  but  much  of  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
Tantras  and  the  modem  practice  varies  little  in  spirit  from 
the  more  corrupted  forms  of  both  Saiva  and  Buddhist  beliefs. 
The  names  alone  are  changed.  Emancipation  is  sought  by 
meditation  on  the  Bonku  or  supreme  ideal,  and  this  may  be 
attained  by  following  the  instructions  given  iu  the  Bon  scrip¬ 
ture. 


The  French  missionaries  in  eastern  Tibet  call  the  BoDpas 
by  the  name  Feun-bo  and  state  that  the  sect  is  now  declining  in 
importance  and  is  held  in  little  esteem.  From  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  one  of  their  temples,  the  following  extract  is  given  by  Yule: 
"  In  this  temple  are  the  monstrous  idols  of  the  sect  of  Peunbo, 
horrid  figures  whose  features  only  Satan  could  have  inspired. 
They  are  disposed  about  the  enclosure  according  to  their  power 
and  seniority;  above  the  pagoda  is  a  loft,  the  nooks  of  which  are 
crammed  with  all  kinds  of  diabolical  trumpery ;  little  idols  of 
wood  or  copper,  hideous  masques  of  men  and  animals,  superstitious 
Lama  vestments,  drums,  trumpets  of  human  bones,  sacrificial  ves¬ 
sels.  ....  Besides  the  infernal  paintings  on  the  walls  eight  or  nine 
monstrous  idols  seated  at  the  inner  end  of  the  pagoda  were  cal¬ 
culated  by  their  Size  and  appearance  to  inspire  awe.  In  the 
middle  was  Tamba-ahi-rob,  the  great  doctor1  of  the  sect  of  the 
Peunbo,  squatted  with  his  right  arm  outside  his  red  scarf  and 
bolding  in  his  left  band  the  vase  of  knowledge  ....  On  his 
right  hand  was  Keumta-zon-bo  the  ‘all  good’  ....  with  ten 
hands  and  three  heads,  one  over  the  other  ....  At  his  right 
is  Dreuma,  the  most  celebrated  goddess  of  the  sect.  On  the 
left  of  the  first  was  another  goddess  whose  name  they  never 
could  tell  me.  On  the  left  again  of  this  anonymous  goddess 
appeared  Tam-pla-muber  ....  a  monstrous  dwarf  environed  by 
flames  and  his  head  garnished  with  a  diadem  of  skulls.  He 
tro4  with  one  foot  on  the  head  of  Shakya-tupa  (Buddha)/'  In 
this  very  interesting  extract  we  have  evidence  of  the  common 
origin  ot  the  Saiva  Suktism  and  the  Bon  religion  as  it  now 

exists.  Both  unite  in  their  hostility  to  Buddha  and  his  teach¬ 
ing, 

r^i  to  Sthlagcntweit  aa  quoted  by  Yule  It  it  correctly  6«Umpa  yShen- 

nint  ii  KunU-6*inJ-fi2!lWI  r#bS  10011(16,1  tbo  Fo°  wl,*lon'  the  Mcand 
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M.  Cboma  identifies1  tbe  Bon  pa  of  Tibet  with  the  Cbineaa 
sect  Taotse  founded  by  one  Laotae  in  604-523  B.  C.  Both  aaopt 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation  after  death  and  hence  their  Tibetan 
name  of  4  Finitimists.’  ( Mu-etega-pa ).  General  Cunningham  remarks 
that : — 44  According  to  the  Tibetans,  they  were  indecent  in  theu- 
dress  and  grossly  atheistical  in  their  principles.  They  called  them- 
selves  ‘  Tirthakara s'  or  1  pure  doers  ;  and  the  synonymous  «»n« 
of  4  Punya’  (the  pure)  was  carried  with  them  into  Tibet,  where  it 
uecame  oelebrated  for  ages  and  where  it  still  survives  as  Am 
amongst  the  Finitimists  of  the  eastern  province  of  Kham.”  Mr. 
Jaeschke,  as  quoted  by  Yule,  states  : — 'So  much  seems  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  (Bonpo)  was  the  ancient  religion  of  Tibet  before  Bud¬ 
dhism  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  that  even  at  later  periods 
it  several  times  gained  the  ascendancy  when  the  secular  power 
was  of  a  disposition  averse  to  the  Lamaitic  hierarchy.  Another 
opinion  is  that  the  Bon  religion  was  originally  a  mere  Fetishism 
and  related  to  or  identical  with  Shamanism;  this  appears  to  me 
very  probable  and  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  former  supposition, 
for  it  may  afterwards  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
doctrine  of  the  Taotse  have  adorned  itself  with  many  of  its  tenets. 
The  Bonpos  are  by  all  Buddhists  regarded  as  heretics  and  have 
always  been  persecuted  by  the  Lamaitic  hierarchy  in  Tibet. 


In  all  the  local  accounts  of  the  origin  of  tbe  existing  temples 
in  Garhw&l  and  Jauns&r  and  of  tbe  revival 
Sankara  Acbirya.  g^manism  in  southern  India,  the  name 


of  Sankara  Acharva  is  given  as  he  who  rehabilitated  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  deities  which  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Bud¬ 
dhists  and  Atheists.  We  have  fortunately  means  foi  verifying 
this  tradition  in  the  Dig-vijaya 1  of  Ananda-giri,  a  pupil  of  Sankara. 
This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  travels  of  Sankara  and  the 
controversies  held  by  him  in  different  countries  and  formp  altoge¬ 
ther  a  valuable  record  of  the  state  of  religion  in  his  time.  A  second 
work  entitled  Sankara-vijaya 8  was  compiled  by  MAdhava  AcbArya, 

i  See  Hodgson,  J.  R.  A.  8.,  XVII ,  89# :  Cunningham's  Lsdak,  p.  386  r  Tale’s 
Marco  Polo,  I.,  885  :  Desgodins*  Mission  du  Tibet,  p.  840  :  Scblsgeniweit’s  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  Tibet,  p.  74 :  Ssrat  Chandra  Das  in  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  L.,  li  *  The 

conquest  of  the  points  of  the  compass  or  the  world.  It  is  analysed  by  Professor 
Wilson  in  As.  Kes.,  XVI.,  1.  Ssnksra  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  adul¬ 
tery,  for  uhich  his  mother  was  expelled  from  her  caste,  and  Bankars  was  obliged 
to  perform  her  funeral  obsequies  assisted  by  Sudraa,  *  Also  noticed  by 

Professor  Wilson. 
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tbi  mipister  of  one  of  the  Vijayanagar  Rajas  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Sankara  was  born  at  Kallady  in  Travankor  in 
the  Namburi  tribe  of  Brahmans1  and  at  an  early  age  devr+cd  himself 
to  study  and  a  religious  life.  His  great  object  was  to  spread  and 
expound  the  tenets  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,1  and  for  this  purpose 
he  wandered  from  his  native  Maliiyalam  (the  abode  of  hills)  to  the 
Him&lnya  (the  abode  of  snow),  preaching  and  teaching  wherever  he 
went  and  holding  disputatious  with  the  professors  of  every  other 
faith.  He  made  converts  from  every  sect  and  class  and  established 
maths  or  monasteries  for  his  disciples — the  Sringeri-math  on  the 
Tongabhadra  in  Mysore  to  the  south  :  the  Jyotir-math  ( vulgo  Joshi- 
math)  near  Badarin&th  to  the  north :  the  Sdrada-math  at.  Dwd- 
raka  to  the  west  and  the  Vardhana-math  at  Puri  in  Orissa  to 
the  east.  Sankara  towards  the  close  of  his  life  visited  Kashmir, 
where  he  overcame  his  opponents  and  was  enthroned  in  the  chair 
of  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  eloquence.'  He  next  visited  Badari, 
where  he  restored  the  ruined  temples  of  Nardyan,  and  finally  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Ked&r,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 
He  is  regarded  by  his  followers  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  exercised  more  influence  on  the  religious  opinions 
of  his  countrymen  than  any  other  teacher  in  modern  times.  All 
accounts  give  him  four  principal  disciples  whose  pupils  became 

1  Mad.  J.  Lit  8c.,  1678,  p.  17S.  1  For  ao  exposition  of  the  teneta 

of  the  VedAottala  see  the  Vediota  Sara  ad.  Roer,  Calcutta,  1845.  It  pro* 
fnaes  to  be  based  on  the  Upanlshads  and  the  formula  'eham  tvddwityam'  'one 
only  without  a  second.’  Aa  observed  by  Professor  Williams  (Hinduism, 
p.  *04); — 'Here  we  here  presented  to  us  a  different  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  world.  In  the  NyAya  it  proceeded  from  a  concurrence  of  eternal  atoms: 
In  the  B&ukhya  from  one  original  eternal  element  called  Prakriti ;  both 
operating  independently  though  aaaociating  with  eternal  souls  and,  according  to 
one  view,  presided  over  by  a  supreme  soul.  But,  in  the  Vcd&nta,  there  is  really 
no  material  world  at  all  as  distinct  from  the  universal  soul.  Hcuce  the  doctrino 
of  this  school  is  called  'adwaitu’  or  *  non-dualism.’  The  universe  exists  but 
merely  ss  a  form  of  one  eternal  essence.’  *  *  *  This  essence  called  Brahma  is 
to  the  external  world  what  yarn  is  to  cloth,  what  milk  is  to  cards,  what  clay  is 
lo  a  jar,  what  gold  is  to  a  bracelet.  This  essence  is  both  creator  'and  creation, 
actor  and  act.  It  is  itself  existence,  knowledge  and  joy  ;  but,  ai  the  same  time, 
without  parte,  unbound  by  qualities,  without  action,  without  emotion,  haring  do 
consciousness  such  as  denoted  by  •  I.’  and  ‘  thou,’  apprclieuding  no  person  or 
thing,  opr  apprehended  by  any,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end,  immutable, 
the  only  real  eDtity.  If  thie  be  true  then  pure  belDg  musi  be  almost  identical 
with  pure  nothing,  so  that  the  two  extremes  of  Buddhistic  nihilism  and  Vedin- 
tlc  pantheism,  far  as  they  profess  to  be  apart  appear  in  the  eud  to  meet.”  See 
also  Professor  K.  T.  Telang’s  paper  on  the  Sanhara-Vijaya  in  Ind.  Ant.,  V.,  287. 

*  In  the  local  tvstory  of  Nepal  it  is  recorded  'that  during  the  rcigu  of  Har- 
deva  raja,  a  Brahman  who  was  an  Incarnation  of  Sankara  Acharya  came  into 
Neptl  to  see  whether  the  rules  and  customs  established  by  that  great  rcioimcr 
were  still  in  force.  He  foand  them  observed  everywhere  owing  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Bandhud&tta  Achsrya,  who  hiul  preceded  him.  Wright’s  Nepal,  152. 
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the  heads  of  the  order  of  Das-ndrm  Dandins  or  Ten-named  mendi¬ 
cants. 


Hia  worka  and  teaching. 


Sankara  was  a  voluminous  writer  and  has  left  many  original 
compositions  besides  commentaries  on  the 
Bhagavad-gita,  Mah&bh&rata,  Ved&nta  Sam 
and  Taittiriya,  Aitarpya,  Kena,  Isa,  Katha,  Prasna,  M  find  aka, 
Mandukya,  Chhandogya  and  Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishads  and 
the  Visbnu  Sahasransma.1  From  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  sec¬ 
taries  existing  in  the  time  of  Sankara,  it  would  appear,  that  Bince 
very  considerable  changes  have  occurred  in  the  popular  religion, 
and  that  although  the  broad  features  of  the  system  remain  as 
before  many  of  the  particular  objects  of  reverence  have  disappeared. 
Tliis  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  exertions 
of  Sankara  and  his  disciples.  Professor  Wilson/  correctly  observes 
that  it  was  no  part  of  Sankara’s  object  to  suppress  acts  of  out¬ 
ward  devotion,  or  the  preferential  worship  of  any  acknowledged 
and  pre-eminent  deity.  “  His  leading  tenet  is  the  recognition  of 
Brahma  Parabrahma  as  the  sole  cause  and  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe  and  as  distinc  from  Siva,  Vishnu,  Brahma  or  any  indivi¬ 
dual  membei  of  the  pantheon.  With  this  admission,  and  having 
regard  to  the  weakness  of  those  human  faculties  which  cannot  ele¬ 
vate  themselves  to  the  conception  of  the  inscrutable  first  cause,  the 
observance  of  such  rites  and  the  worship  of  such  deities  as  are  either 
prescribed  by  the  Vedas  or  the  worka  not  incompatible  with  their 
authority  were  left  undisturbed  by  Sankara.  They  even  received  to 
a  certain  extent  his  particular  sanction  and  certain  divisions  of  the 
Hindu  faith  were,  by  his  express  permission,  taught  by  some  of  his 
disciples,  and  are,  consequently,  regarded  by  the  learned  Brahmans 
in  general  as  the  only  orthodox  and  allowable  forms  in  the  present 
day.”  For  thus  Sankara  addressed  his  disciples : — “  In  the  present 
impure  age,  the  bud  of  wisdom  being  blighted  in  iniquity,  men 
are  inadequate  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  unity;  they  will  be 
apt,  therefore,  again  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  fancies,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  world  and  the  mainte* 
nance  of  civil  and  religious  distinctions,  to  acknowledge  those 

1  The  first  seven  Upanishads  mentioned  in  the  text  have  beentranslated  bj 
Roer,  Calcutta,  1853  :  the  Vedanta  Sara  by  the  aamc,  1845,and  pot  t  toils  oi  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Upanishads  are  also  to  be  found  in  Muir's  worka,  'Wil¬ 

son's  worka,  I.,  27. 
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modifications  of  the  divine  spirit  which  are  the  work  of  the  Supreme." 
The  divisions  ( Panchaitana )  sanctioned  by  Sankara  were  (1)  the 
Saiva  taught  at  Benares  by  Paramata  Kdldnata  who  assumed  the 
style  of  a  Dandin  :  (2)  the  Vaishnava,  taught  at  Kdnchi  by  Laksh- 
mana  Achdrya  and  Hastdmalaka,  the  latter  of  whom  introduced 
the  worship  of  Krishna :  (3)  the  Saura,  instructed  by  Divdkara 
Brahmachdri ;  (4)  the  Sakta,  by  Tripura  Kumdra  Sannydsi :  (5) 
the  Gdnapatya,  under  the  auspices  of  Girijaputra,  and  (6)  from 
all  who  had  not  adopted  the  preceding  systems,  Batukan&th,  the 
professor  of  the  K&pdlika  or  Bhairava  worship  was  allowed  to  at¬ 
tract  disciples.  These  broad  divisions,  also,  very  fairly  represent 
those  which  exist  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  Saiva  Bhrines  in  the 
Himdlaya  are  undoubtedly  those  connected 
with  the  Keddr  establishment  in  Garhwdl, 
and  here  also  we  have  the  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  that 
element  of  the  Siva  of  to-day  which  was  formerly  known  an 
Pasupati.  Although  he  is  here  called  Sadasbiu,  and  the  name 
Pasupati  is  not  formally  applied  to  him  in  Garhwdl  and  occurs 
only  as  Pasupateswar  at  Jag es war  in  Kumaon,  the  local  legends 
connected  with  Keddr  supply  the  evidence  required.  The  story 
runs  that  the  Pdndavas  by  command  of  Vydsa  retired  to  the 
Himdlaya  and  approached  the  Mand&kini  to  worship  Mahddeva. 
In  their  eagerness  they  desired  to  touch  the  person  of  the  god,  but 
Mahddeva  avoided  them  and  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
vouchsafing  to  his  votaries  the  view  only  of  the  lower  portion  of 
his  body.  The  upper  portion  of  his  body  is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  surface  at  Mukhdr  Bind  in  Nepdl,  where  it  is  worshipped  as 
Pasupatindth.  The  Pdndavas,  however,  were  freed  from  the  guilt 
of  their  great  sin  and  in  gratitude  built  the  five  temples  to  the 
god’s  hinder  parts  which  now  form  the  five  or  Panch  Keddr  : — 
Kedamdth,  Madhya  Maheshwar,  Rudrndth,  Tungandth  and 
Kalpeswar.  Then  arose  a  race  who  cared  not  for  these  things  and 
allying  themselves  with  unbelievers  abandoned  the  worship  of 
Siva,  so  that  the  temples  to  *  the  great  god’  fell  into  decay  and 
Mahddeo  in  his  own  home  had  no  honour  whatsoever.  This 
condition  of  religion  in  the  Himdlaya  lasted  until  the  arrival  of 
Sankara  Ac  h  dry  a,  who  subdued  his  opponents  in  many  a  controversy 
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and  rehabilitated  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  the  efficacy 
of  pilgrimages  which,  as  the  local  legend1  quaintly  argues,  kill 
two  birds  with  the  one  stone,  health  to  the  body  from  change  of 
air  and  benefit  to  the  soul  from  worshipping  the  gods.  Before 
proceeding  to  describe  the  temples  to  Pasupati  in  the  Kedir  Hima¬ 
laya  we  shall  examine,  some  of  the  scattered  references  to  this 
form  of  Siva  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


In  the  Nep&l  annals  it  is  recorded  how  the  Bodhiaattwa  Ava- 

Fuuptti  in  NepiL  lokiteswara  had  prophesied  that  Pasupati. 

lord  of  Uraa,  should  be  very  celebrated  iu 
the  K&li  Yug.  Subsequently  Krakuchchhanda  Buddha  came  from 
Kshemavati  to  the  Nepal  valley,  and  showed  his  disciples  the 
Brahmanical  triad  in  the  shape  of  deer  wandering  in  the  sacred 
forest.  After  this,  Maheswara  (Siva)  manifested  himself  in  the 
form  of  light  (the  fiery  ling)  and  astonished  on  seeing  this  “  Brah¬ 
ma  went  upwards  to  see  how  far  the  light  extended  and  Vishnu 
went  downwards  for  the  same  purpose.”  On  returning  they  met 
at  Sesh  N&r&yana,  and  Vishnu  declared  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  the -limit  to  which  the  light  extended,  but  Brahma  said  that 
he  bad  gone  beyond  it.  Vishnu,  then,  called  upon  Kamadhenu, 
the  celestial  cow,  to  bear  witness,  and  she  corroborated  Brahma  with 
her  mouth,  but  shook  her  tail  by  way  of  denying  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  Vishnu  seeing  from  this  what  had  really  occurred  cursed 
Brahma  that  he  should  never  again  be  worshipped  and  cursed  the 
cow  that  her  mouth  should  be  impure,  but  that  her  tail  should  be 
held  sacred.  The  same  story  is  told  in  the  Linga  Purina®  by 
Brahma  as  Pitdmaha,  with  the  omission  of  the  statement  that  he 
had  found  the  end  of  the  ling,  but  the  local  legend  is  valuable  in 
showing  that  the  decline  of  the  worship  of  Brahma  was  attributed 
to  the  opposition  made  by  his  followers  to  the  preferential  worship 
of  Siva,  and  that  while  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
Vaishnavas  and  Saivas,  the  followers  of  Brahma  were  cursed  as 
irreconcilable.3  The  forest  where  the  meeting  took  place  was  called 


1 '  ek  panthf  do  hij,’  or  *  one  road,  two  objects  accomplished.’  *  Muir, 

IV.,  388.  The  Sfttapatha  Brahmana  ascrib  e  the  falling  off  of  the  worship  of 
Brahma  to  his  passion  for  his  daughter  :  see  Muir,  I,  9%63,  |08,  1 IC  :  IV,  47. 
The  tail  of  the  cow  forms  an  instrument  iu  the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  tall 
of  the  wild  cow  or  chouri.  though  now  handled  by  cow-killing  clmmirs  as  grooms, 
was  long  the  sacred  symbol  of  power. '  !  Later  on  Mahtdcrais  said  to 

have  settied  in  Nepal  as  Pasupati  in  the  form  of  light  by  direction  of  Buddha. 
Wright,  p  89 
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Sleshm&ntak-btm1  and  “  some  inspired  devotees  say  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Mah&deva  having  come  from  Badari-Ked&r  showed 
himself  in  it." 


The  story  of  Birtip&ksha  related  in  the  same  records  affords 
some  further  matter  of  interest  Some  say  that  he  was  a  Daitya, 
some  that  he  was  a  Brahman  and  some  that  he  was  a  Kshatriya 
RAja.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  learned  from  his  horoscope 
that  he  should  commit  a  dreadful  crime  and  left  his  home  to  avoid 
it,  hut  in  his  travels  discovered  that  the  sin  had  unwittingly  been 
incurred.  He,  then,  applied  to  Siva  for  relief,  who  told  him  to 
drink  twelve  loads  of  melted  copper,  but  as  Birfip&ksha  knew  that  this 
would  kill  him,  he  consulted  a  hhikshu  who  advised  him  to  recite 
certain  holy  names.  After  completing  his  task,  he  came  across  a 
ling  of  Siva,  and  began  to  break  every  emblem  of  the  kind  that 
he  met,  saying  “  it  was  you  who  advised  me  to  lose  my  life.”  "  At 
last  he  came  to  Pasupati,  who  prayed  to  Buddha  to  Bave  him,  and 
through  the  blessing  of  Buddha  and  being  provided  with  a  head* 
dress  of  Buddh,Birup&ksha  instead  of  breaking  the  idol  worshipped 
it.  For  this  reason  every  linga  emblem  of  Siva  in  Nepal  is  a  little 
bent  on  one  side  except  that  at  Pasupati.”  Here  we  have  other 
evidence  of  the  blending  of  the  Saiva  with  the  Bauddha  worship. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  it  was  from  hearing  the  preceding  accounts 
that  Dharmadatta,  a  prince  of  Kanchi  or  Conjeverara  near  Madras 
proceeded  to  Nep&l  and  expelling  the  native  Kirata  dynasty,  estat 
lished  himself  there  and  built  the  existing  temple  of  Pasupati. 
This  afterwards  fell  into  ruin  and  was  re-built  by  the  GwAla  dynasty 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Krishna  and  again  by  the  Sombansi 
dypasty  some  twenty  generations  after  Asoka,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  From  these  statements  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  legend  of  Siva  as  Pasupati  is  common  to  the 
Kumaon  and  NepAl  Himalaya,  that  in  the  latter  tract  the  worship 
of  this  form  was  not  opposed  by  the  Buddhists,  and  that  there  was 
an  early  connection  between  the  Himdlayan  worship  of  Siva  and 
his  worship  in  the  south  of  India.* 


In  the  MahabhArata,  Pasupati  is  ‘  the  lord  of  animals,’  to 


Pasnpati. 


whom  are  sacred  ‘  the  five  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals— kine,  horses,  men,  goats  and  sheep.’ 


*  The  phlegm  destroyer.  Cordia  latifolia.  1  Cape  Comorin  derives 

its  name  from  Kumftri,  one  of  the  names  of  the  cousort  of  Siva. 
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He  delights  in  bloody  sacrifices  and  it  was  for  him  that  Jaiisandha 
kept  the  oaptive  princes,  “  sprinkled  for  slaughter  and  devoted  as 
victims  like  beasts"  which  so  roused  the  ire  of  Krishna.1  In  the 
Aitareya  BrAhmana,1  Pasupati  is  identified  with  Rudra  as  Bhu- 
tapati  or  '  lord  of  dreadful  forms,’  in  the  Satapatha  BrAhmana  the 
name  is  given  to  Agni,s  ahd  again,  in  the  Mah&bharata,  to  Varuna, 
as  part  of  Rudra.4  When  Arjuna  sought  the  PAsupata  weapon 
from  Siva,  he  found  the  deity  attended  by  his  Bbiitas  or  goblins, 
and  the  name  of  Pasupati  occurs  in  the  Rudra  hymn  or  Satarud- 
riya  as  an  epithet  of  Rudra.  Thus  in  the  older  writings  we  have 
the  term  identified  with  the  fiercer  form  of  Siva,  that  which  leads 
the  worshippers  to  offer  blood  as  pleasing  to  the  deity  not  neces¬ 
sarily  as  a  propitiation  for  their  sins  The  followers  of  this  form 
comprised  a  separate  class  known  as  PAsupatas,  guided  by  instruc¬ 
tions  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Siva  himself.6  They 
existed  in  the  time  of  Sankara  Acharya  and  bore  as  their  sectarial 
marks  &  linga  on  the  forehead,  breast,  arms  and  navel,  and  even 
so  late  as  the  time  of  MAdhava,  who  records  that  the  PAsupata 
Abhinava  Gupta  taught  the  mantra  worship  of  Siva.  They  have 
since,  however,  merged  in  the  Jogis,  especially  the  KAnphatas,  of 
whom  more  hereafter. 

We  now  return  to  the  temple  of  KedarnAth  which  is  situated  in 

Patti  Maikhanda  below  the  great  peak  of 
Kedirnath.  _  ,  ,  ,  n  ,  .  .  (iT  , 

Mahapanth.  Besides  the  temple  itself,  sacred 

to  the  SadAshiu  form  of  Siva  as  ‘  lord  of  Kedar,’  there  are  several 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  chief  of  which 
are  the  Swarga-rohini,  Bhrigupanth,  Reta-kund,  Hansa-kund,  Sin- 
dhu-sagar,  Tribeni-tirtha  and  Mahapanth.  At  the  last  named  is  the 
celebrated  cliff  called  the  Bhairava  Jhamp  from  which  pilgrims  used 
to  precipitate  themselves  as  an  offering  to  Siva.  The  practice  has 
been  prohibited  by  the  British  Government  and  is  not  now  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  priests,  and  shorn  of  the  eclat  and  splendour  of  the 
procession  and  music  which  in  former  days  accompanied  the  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  fatal  leap,  there  is  little  attraction  left  to  induce  others 
to  imitate  them.  A  second  form  of  self-immolation  obtained  in 

1  Muir,  IV.,  289,  ass.  *  Ibid.,  I.,  108.  *  Ibid.,  II..  »02,  4  Ibid., 

I„  444.  •  Ibid,,  III.,  902  :  WiUon,  I.,  11:  III ,  59:  and  Hodgson,  J.R.A.S., 

XVII.,  393,  where  he  shows  the  connection  between  Pasupati  and  Swa/ambhu- 
nith  of  Nepal  by  extracts  from  the  Swayambhu  Purina. 
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former  day9,  when  fanatics  wandered  np  the  snowy  slopes,  until 
ovorcome  by  cold  and  exhaustion  they  lay  down  and  slept  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  practice 
stiil  continues.  So  many  die  from  want,  disease  and  the  fatigue 
incidental  to  a  journey  of  such  length  and  hardship  without  any 
intention  of  deliberately  offering  up  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
deity,  that  we  may  well  demand  some  further  evidence  before  the 
statement  that  the  practice  described  is  common  can  be  accepted 
as  proved.  A  popular  belief  exists  that  Siva  frequently  makes 
himself  visible  on  the  crest  of  the  great  peak  and  that  the  wreaths 
of  smoke  seen  there  from  below  are  not  the  result  of  whirlwinds 
gathering  up  the  finer  particles  of  snow,  but  the  smoke  of  sacrifice 
made  by  some  highly  favoured  follower.  As  the  holiest  part  of 
the  holy,  Kedar-khand,  the  entire  traot  comprising  the  Upper 
Pattis  of  Nftgpur  and  Painkhanda  abounds  in  places  of  pilgrimage, 
and  here  on  the  Adha-Mdrgashirkh-uprdnt  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
are  said  to  assemble  and  engage  in  sports  of  various  kinds  and  the 
noise  of  their  talk  and  laughter  is  heard  for  miles  around.  It  is 
known  that  curious  sounds  are  heard  in  these  elevated  regions  and 
have  been  variously  accounted  for.  Some  attribute  them  to  the 
echo  causod  by  falling  trees  or  avalanches  and  it  is  true  that  owing 
to  the  purity  of  the  air  sound  is  carried  to  a  great  distanoe.  The 
sweet  smelling  flowers  and  other  vegetation  found  near  the  limits 
of  eternal  snow  frequently  overpower  the  traveller  and  combined 
with  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  cause  a  faintness  which  many  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  influence  of  superhuman  powers.  Natural  physical 
influences  are  sufficient  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  but  the 
ignorant  consider  all  to  be  due  to  the  pervading  presence  of  the 
gods  in  this  their  peculiar  homo. 


The  temple  at  Tnngnath  or  Tunganftth1  is  situated  on  the  Chan- 

drasila  peak,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the 
Tungnath  and  Kuilrnath.  ,  .  ,  .  ,,  c 

summit  which  rises  to  a  height  of  12,071 
feet  abovo  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  derive  the  name  ‘  twig7  with 
the  sense  of  ‘  lofty’  from  the  position  of  the  temple  on  the  highest 
peak  outside  the  main  chain  of  the  Himalaya  :  others  derive  it 
from  *  tangna  ‘  to  be  suspended,’  in  allusion  to  the  form  under  which 


1  There  are  other  temples  here  unconnected  with  the  Keddr  endowment  to 
Sira  as  Tnngnath  : — at  Maku  also  called  Markadeswar  ;  at  Tiung,  at  Dharail 
and  at  Phaiuai  in  Talla  Nagpur. 
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the  deity  is  here  worshipped.  The  form  is  the  Bwayambhu  Ling, 
and  on  the  Shiur4tri  pr  ‘  night  of  Siva,'  the  true  believer  may,  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  see  the  emblem  increase  in  size,  bat  “  to  the  evil- 
minded  no  Buch  favour  is  ever  granted.”  Above  the  Rndrg4dh,  an 
affluent  of  the  Balusuti,  is  a  great  cave  in  which  Siva  is  worshipped 
as  Bwayambhu  Mukh4r  Bind,  a  close  connection  of  the  Nepal  form 
as  Bwayambhu  Pasnpati.  There  is  also  a  temple  to  his  name  and 
south  of  it  is  the  Sarasvati  kund  or  pool  with  a  ling  in  the  midst  of 
it.  In  the  pool  there  is  a  large  fish  which  appears  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  dark  half  of  each  month  and  if  propitiated  with  oblations 
grants  the  accomplishment  of  every  wish  of  the  faithful.  The  K41* 
pah&r  range  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  temple  is  also  known  as 
the  Rudra  Him&laya.  Madhmaheswar  is  situated  near  Gair  at  the 
head  of  the  stream  of  the  same  name  which  joins  the  Mand&kini 
near  Gupt  K&shi.  It  is  supported  from  the  endowment  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  Ked4rn4th.  Few  pilgrims  come  here  and  the  worship 
lasts  only  till  the  middle  of  October  when  snow  falls  and  renders 
the  track  impassable.  The  temple  to  the  form  of  Siva  as  Kalpeswar 
is  at  Urgam. 

The  ohief  priest  at  Ked&r  is  usually  styled  R&wal.  He  resides 
at  Ukhimath  and  his  place  at  Kedar  is  taken  by  one  of  his  obel4s 
■or  disciples,  of  whom  several  are  always  in  attendance.  The  season 
of  pilgrimage  lasts  for  six  months  from  the  a khaya  third  of  Bais4kh 
to  Bali’s  day  in  K4rttik  ;  the  great  or  fair  day  is  the  last  day  of 
K4rttik.  The  celebrants  are  of  the  Bedling  divisiou  of  the  Nam- 
bftris  from  Mal4yalam.  The  Madhmaheswar  temple  is  served  by 
Jangamas  from  Chitrak4li  in  Mysore.  The  Rndrn4th  and  Kalpes¬ 
war  temples  are  tended  by  Dasn4mi  Gos4ins  and  the  Tungn4th 
establishment  by  Khasiya  Brahmans  who  retire  to  Mako  during  the 
winter.  Thus  four  out  of  five  templeB  forming  the  Ked4r  estab¬ 
lishment  are  still  ministered  to  by  priests  from  the  Dakhin  con¬ 
nected  with  Sankara  Ach4rya :  the  Nambdris  are  of  his  tribe  in 
Malabar :  the  Jangamas  are  puritan  Ling4yats  and  the  Dasndmi 
Gos4ins  were  founded  by  Sankara’s  disciple 


There  are  other  temples  to  Siva  connected  with  the  Ked4rn4th 


Other  Siva  temples. 


endowment  though  not  included  in  the 
Panch  Ked4r.  Gupt  E4shi  or  the  ‘  invisible 


Benares  ’  of  the  north  possesses  so  many  lings  that  the  saying 
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uJitnt  kankar  itve  Sankar ” — “as  many  stones  so  many  Sivaa” _ bat 

passed  into  a  common  proverb  to  describe  its  holiness.  Here,  as  in 
Benares,  Siva  h  worshipped  as  Visvau4th  and  two  dh4r4s  known 
as  the  Jumna  and  Bh4girathi  feed  the  pool  sacred  to  the  god.  A 
portion  of  the  J£ed4r  establishment  officiate  here.  At  Ukhimath, 
the  winter-qunrters  of  the  R4wal  of  Ked4rn4th,  there  is  another 
temple  to  Siva  managed  by  the  Kedar  priests.  Next  in  importauoe 
to  these  is  the  Gopeswar1  temple  sacred  to  Siva  as  a  ‘  Oopa  ’  or 
*  cowherd  ’  and  which  marks  the  site  where  Parasnr4ma  obtained 
from  Siva  the  weapons  with  which  he  destroyed  the  Kshatriyas. 
The  Mahabbarata*  relates  how  Parasur4ma  obtained  the  axe  of 
Siva  by  propitiating  the  deity  on  the  Gandham4dana  mountain, 
now  Nar-Nar4yan  above  Badrin4th,  but  the  local  legend  tells  how 
a  number  of  weapons  were  given  and  amongst  them  the  trident 
(trifiul)  which  now  stands  in  front  of  the  Gopeswar  temple  and 
which  has  been  noticed.  The  worship  of  the  god  is  carried  on 
by  Jangam  priests  from  Mysore  as  in  Ked4rn4th  and  festivals  are 
held  on  Chait  and  Asan  Naur4tri  and  the  Siur4tri.  Naleswar  at 
Gartara  in  Malla  N4gpur  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Da- 
mayanti’s  Raja  Nala  propitiated  Siva,  but  the  temple  is  of  only 
local  importance  and  there  is  only  a  small  establishment.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Mandakini  and  Alaknanda^  there  is  a  temple  to 
Siva  Rudra  which  gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  village  and 
also  marks  the  site  of  N4rada’s  worship  of  Siva.  At  Dungari,  in 
Patti  Taili  Chandpur  Siva  is  worshipped  by  Sany4sis  as  3deswar, 
and  the  temple  which  is  endowed  is  said  to  have  existed  from  the 
institution  of  the  era  of  Salivahana  in  78  A.D.  !  On  a  peak  of  the 
Dudutoli  range  in  Maw41syun  there  is  a  temple  to  Siva  as  Binsar  or 
Bineswar,3  celebrated  throughout  all  the  lower  pattis  for  its  sanctity 
and  power  of  working  miracles.  It  was  here  that  R4ni  Karn4vati 
was  saved  from  her  enemies  by  Siva,  who  destroyed  them  by  a  hail¬ 
storm,  and  from  gratitude  the  Rani  built  a  new  tower  for  the  temple. 
One  of  the  many  legends  concerning  Binsar  states  that  should  any 
one  take  away  anything  belonging  to  the  god  or  his  worshippers 
from  this  place,  an  avenging  spirit  attends  him  and  compels  him 
conscience-stricken  to  restore  it  twentv-fold;  nay,  even  the  faithless 

1  There  are  three  other  temples  to  this  form  in  kumaoti.  1  Muir,  IV , 

M?.  9  There  U  u  tctfipic  to  Biucewar  at  Sauni  in  Silor. 
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and  dishonest  are  reformed  by  a  visit  to  Binsar.  Han  or  the  pro* 
verb  : — 

u  Bhdi,  Bintar  kd  lohd  jdnlo  samajhlo 

Further,  though  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  abound  with 
tigers  not  one  dare  attack  a  pilgrim,  owing  to  the  protecting  influence 
of  the  god.  The  temple  of  Anukn  Bliairava  at  Bhatgaon  in  Patti 
Ghurdursyun  has  a  similar  reputation  and  cases  are  often  amicably 
settled  by  an  oath  made  by  either  party  in  presence  of  the  deity  there. 

The  Koteswar  temple  is  situated  in  Chalansydn  about  four 
Koteiwar  BhtinTi.  miles  from  Srinagar,  where  the  Koti  Ling 
Bhilwa  Kcdir.  of  gjva  jg  8et  Up.  The  Bbairava  temple 

on  the  Langtir  peak  owes  its  origin  to  a  Gw&la  having  found 
a  yellow-coloured  stick  which,  on  his  attempting  to  cut  it  with 
an  axe,  poured  forth  drops  of  blood  and  frightened  at  the  sight 
the  Gw&la  fled  only  to  be  visited  at  night  by  Siva  in  his  terri¬ 
ble  form,  who  commanded  him  to  set  up  his  image  here.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  god  is  represented  by  a  coloured 
stick  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hooded  snake.  Bhilwa  Ked&r, 
where  Aijun  fought  with  Mahadeo  and  found  him,  appears  to  be  an 
old  foundation  and  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  It  is  situate  on 
the  Kbandapa-g&dh  about  a  mile  west  of  Srinagar  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  following  scene.1  When  Arjuna,  following  the  advice 
of  Indra,  sought  Mab&deo  in  his  mountain  home,  the  Risbis  not 
khowing  his  object  were  alarmed  and  complained  to  Mahideo,  who 
assured  them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension,  but  as  a 
precautionary  measure  took  his  arms  and  assuming  the  form  of  a 
Kir&ta  went  to  meet  Arjuna.  At  that  moment  appeared  a  Danava, 
in  the  form  of  a  boar  meditating  an  attack  upon  Arjuna,  and  seeing 
this,  the  Kir&ttt  asked  permission  to  shoot  the  animal  as  he  was  the 
first  to  take  aim.  But  Arjuna  refused  and  both  shot  together  and 
killed  the  boar.  Arjuna  was  wrath  at  the  unsportsmanlike  con¬ 
duct  of  the  stranger  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  Kirita 
retorted  and  said  that  he  had  aimed  first  and  that  he  would  kill 
Arjuna.  The  two  then  fought  with  a  succession  pf  weapons,  arrows, 
swords,  trees,  stones,  Ac.,  until  at  length  Arjuna  fell  exhausted. 

1  From  the  Vans  parvan  of  the  Mahibbirata :  Muir,  IV.,  830:  the  local 
legend  haa  for  Kir  it  a,  Bhilwa  or  Bhil,  a  tribe  utterly  unknown  in  thia  Himi- 
laya.  The  appears  to  bo  really  connected  with  the  sacred  Afit  Alarm mo* 
known  as  the  Mwa  or  bf. 
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When  Arjuna  revived  he  found  that  hie  enemy  was  no  other  than 
Mahkdeo  and  at  once  proceeded  to  worship  him  by  failing  at  his 
feet.  Mahadeo  then  expressed  his  admiration  of  Arj ana's  prowess 
and  offered  him  the  choice  of  a  boon  and  he  choBe  the  Pasupata 
weapon,  which  was  accordingly  given  him  after  he  had  been  warned 
as  to  the  consequences  of  using  it  rashly.  There  is  also  a  temple  to 
Biva  as  Krknteswar  or  Kir&nteswar,  ‘  lord  of  the  Kir&ntiB,’  on  the 
peak  of  that  name  in  Kali  Kumaon. 

Kamaleawar  in  Srinagar  itself  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  its  endowment.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Siva,  as  ( lord  of  the  lotus/  and  its  origin  is 
thus  described  in  the  local  legends.  TV  hen  Rama  came  to  reside 
in  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of  meditating  on  the  great  god,  he 
settled  for  some  time  here  and  prepared  to  worship  Siva  with  an 
offering  of  flowers.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  one  thousand 
lotus  flowers  in  honor  of  the  Agni  form  of  the  god  as  Sahasr&khsa, 

1  the  thousand-eyed’,  and  proceeded  to  lay  them  before  the  deity, 
but  found  one  wanting  which  the  God  himself  had  secretly  removed 
to  try  his  worshipper.  R&raa  supplied  the  place  of  the  missing 
lotus  ( Icamala )  with  one  of  his  own  eyes  and  ever  since  the  form 
of  Siva  worshipped  here  is  known  as  Kamaleswar.  On  the  night 
of  Baikunth  14th  it  is  customary  for  women  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  offspring  to  attend  the  services  at  this  temple,  with  lamps 
alight,  in  the  upturned  palms  of  their  hands  ;  they  remain  the 
whole  night  standing  before  the  god  and  in  the  morning,  after 
bathing,  ofter  oblations  to  the  attendant  priests.  On  the  night  of 
the  ghrit  kamala  or  achala  saptami  the  body  of  the  Mahant  receives 
worship  by  shampooing  and  rubbing.  The  courtyard  of  the  temple 
is  then  copiously  sprinkled  with  Ganges  water  and  the  Mahant 
comes  forth  naked  and  lies  on  the  ground  whilst  the  assembled 
worshippers  march  in  solemn  procession  around  him.  The  services 
at  this  temple  are  conducted  by  D&snami  Goskins  of  the  Puri  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  chief  priest  is  called  Mahant. 

Amongst  theSaiva  foundations  in  Kumaon,  that  of  Jageswar, 
both  from  the  extent  of  its  endowment  and 
the  reputation  for  sanctity  that  it  possesses, 
ia  the  most  important.  It  is  frequently  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  Monasa-khandd  and  keeps  up  a  large  establishment  of  pandas 
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or  priests  to  minister  before  its  namerous  idols.1  The  great  temple 
itself  is  situated  on  the  village  along  which  runs  the  road  from 
Almora  to  Pithoragarh.  Here  Mah&deo  is  worshipped  under  the 
form  Jyotir-Ling.  The  largest  temples  are  those  dedicated  to 
Jageswar,  Mrityuojaya,  and  Dandeswar,  all  of  which  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Visva-karman,  the  artificer  of  the  gods.  The  great  Vikra- 
rn&ditya*  is  said  to  have  visited  Jageswar  and  to  have  restored  the 
temples  of  Mrityunjaya  whilst  a  similar  work  wa9  performed  by 
Saliv&hana  for  the  Jageswar  temple.  Then  came  Sankara  Acharya, 
who  remodelled  the  entire  institution,  and  the  templea  were  again 
repaired  by  the  Katyfiri  Rajas.  The  pool  near  the  temple  is  called 
Brahma-kund,  bathing  in  which  ensures  salvation.  Other  smaller 
reservoirs  are  the  N&rada,  Sdrya,  Rishi,  Krami,  Beta  and  Vasishtha 
kunds.  The  great  fairs  are  held  on  the  Bais&kh  and  K&rtlik 
purnamdsis  (15th  May  and  10th  November).  Pilgrims  also  visit 
the  shrine  in  S&wan  (July- August).  Bloody  sacrifices  only  occur 
to  Kshetrpal,  as  guardian  of  the  traot ;  the  ordinary  offerings  con¬ 
sist  only  of  the  panch-bali ,  t'.e.,  milk,  cards,  ghi,  honey  and  sugar 
which  are  placed  on  the  idol,  baths  of  hot  and  cold  water  being 
given  between  each  of  the  five  oblations.  Like  Katnaleswar,  this 
temple  is  specially  celebrated  for  its  power  of  granting  offspring, 
and  here  also  women  desirous  of  children  stand  the  night  long 
before  the  god  with  lamps  alight  in  their  hands.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  legends  connected  with  these  templea  and  the  minerals  wrought 
which  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  detail.  A  votive  offer¬ 
ing  exists  in  the  shape  of  an  image  in  silver  of  a  Ptfundra  Baja 
holding  a  lamp  in  his  hands.  The  story  goes  that  the  hands  were 
formerly  as  high  as  the  Raja’s  forehead  and  are  now  opposite  his 
breast  and  when  they  reach  his  feet,  his  aim  will  be  forgiven.  There 
are  also  images  of  the  Chand  Rajas,  Dip  and  Trimal.  Near  the 
temple  is  an  exeavation  in  whioh  one  Ridbpari  Gos&in,  in  the  time 
of  Ddyot  Chand,  buried  himself  alive  after  having  obtained  a 

1  Tho  following  forma  of  the  deity  are  worshipped  in  oonnectlon  with  thla 
grant Jageswar,  Briddh  Jageswar,  Bhindeswar,  Mrityunjaya,  Dandeswar,  Gm- 
dnroBwar,  Kedir,  Bnijndth,  Baidyanith,  Bhatrava.  Chjkrabdkeswar.  Ni'lkanth, 
B&leswar,  Viaveawar,  BAgeawar,  Bines  war,  Mnktcawar,  Hundeswar,  Kamaleswar, 
Jageawar.  Hdt.keawar,  Patil  Bhubaneswar,  Bhni  raves  war,  Lakhtueswar,  Punch 
KcdAr,  Brnhin  Kapdl.  Kshetrpdl  or  Shaiindyau  nhd  the  female  forma,  Pushti, 
Chandika,  Lnchhmi  Nnrdyani,  Sitala  und  Mnha  ltdli.  Most  of  these  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  parts  of  forms  of  the  deity  popular  elsewhere.  Brlddb  Jageswar 
is  on  the  Almora  road,  about  four  tniUs  from  Jageawar,  aDd  Kshetrpdl  i*  about 
five  miles  off.  *  lu  Nepal  also  YikramhJity*  is  m»lioutd  a.'  the  roa  errT 

of  temples. 
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diamond  ring  from  the  Baja  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
Baja  received  the  ring  from  HardwAr,  where  the  GosAin  had  again 
appeared,  *  a  oonfidenoe  trick  still  not  uncommon  in  Upper  India/ 
Dead  bodies  are  brought  from  a  distance  to  be  burned  at  Jageswar 
in  the  midst  of  the  holy  tract  and  its  hundred  gods.  The  Pandas 
or  priests  of  the  temple  are  oalled  Baroras,  a  word  which  is  locally 
explained  as  a  corruption  of  Batuk,  which  again  is  applied  to  the 
offspring  cf  a  SanyAsi  who  has  broken  the  vow  of  celibaoy.  The 
ministrations  at  JageSwar  were  entrusted  by  Sankara  Ach&rya  to 
KumAra  SwAmi,  a  Jangam  from  the  Dakhin,  and  he  had  with  him 
a  Dakhini  Bhat  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  Hill  Brahman  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  Baroras,  the  present  Pandas  of  Jagesar. 

In  one  verse  of  the  MaliAbharata  the  sage  Tandi  is  said  to  have 

..  , .  propitiated  Mah&deo  by  repeating  his  eleven 

Names  of  Mahadee,  f,  F  J  r  n  1  u  u 

thousand  mystical  names.  Daksha  when 

humbled  repeats  eight  thousand  names  and  Mah&deo  is  frequently 
credited  with  one  thousand  names.  The  la$t  number  is  no  exagge¬ 
ration  and  oould  easily  be  verified.  The  names  in  common  use 
may  be  divided  into  four  passes:  (1)  the  old  naus  derived  from  the 
deities  who  together  form  the  modern  Siva ;  (2)  those  derived  from 
the  legends  describing  his  exploits  or  some  manifestation  of  his 
power  ;  (3>  those  derived  from  the  name  of  some  place  ;  and  (4) 
these  derived  from  the  name  of  some  person  who  has  adopted  him 
as  their  special  or  ishta  deity.  The  latter  two  classes  are  very 
common  in  Kumaon :  thus  we  have  the  phrases  ( the  Chaur  Ma¬ 
h&deo,’  ‘  the  NaithAna  Devi,*  like  '  Our  Lady  of  Loretto/  and  Dip- 
chandeewar,  Udyatehandeswar  forms  worshipped  in  temples  erected 
by  Bajas  Dip  Chand  and  Udyot  Ghand,  NAbdaleswar  in  Dehra 
Dun  after  a  female  named  Nabda,  and  even  TnlarAmeswar,  the  form 
worshipped  in  a  temple  erected  by  a  petty  banker  named  TularAm 
in  Almora  a  few  years  ago  !  Many  of  the  older  names  are  found 
in  passages  quoted  by  Muir*  and  we  shall  now  examine  those  of 
them  which  occur  in  the  Kumaon  HimAlaya.  Isana, 1  the  ruler,' 
for  in  this  form  Siva  is  the  sun  who  rules  ( xshte )  the  universe,  has 
a  temple  at  Khola  in  Lakhanpur.  He  is  called  Rudra  from  1  rud ,’ 
‘to  weep,’  because  as  a  boy  ( Kumar  a )  he  appeared  weeping  before 
the  gods  and  in  this  form  ’  he  is  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.  He  has 
1  Muir,  IV.,  196,  377.  *  Ibid.,  340,  360,  403. 
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several  temples  as  MahArudra,  and  RudmAth.1  As  Sarva  (all)  he 
is  worshipped  as  Sarbeswar  at  Sahaikot  in  Patti  NAgpur.  This  is 
one  of  the  older  names  and  is  especially  noted  in  the  8atapatha 
Brahman  as  a  synonym  for  Agni  amongst  the  eastern  BAhikas  or 
people  of  the  eastern  Panjib,*  as  Bhava  was  used  by  the  western 
tribes.  There  is  a  temple  to  Siva  as  ‘  Trinetra,’  ‘  the  three-eyed,' 
at  SurwAl  in  Lakhanpur,  a  form  which  is  explained  by  the  follow* 
ing  story  from  the  MahAbhArata.  Siva  and  PArvati  were  seated 
together  on  the  Himalaya  surrounded  by  their  Bhalas  (goblins) 
and  Apsarasas  (nymphs)  when  in  a  sportive  moment  .PArvati 
placed  her  hands  over  her  husband’s  eyes.  Terrible  reeoits 
followed,  the  world  was  darkened,  all  were  dismayed,  oblations 
ceased,  add  the  end  of  all  things  seemed  near.  Suddenly  the  gloom 
was  dispelled  by  a  great  light  which  burst  from  Siva's  forehead,  in 
which  a  third  eye,  lnminous  as  the  sun,  was  formed.  By  the  fire 
from  this  eye  the  Himalaya  was  scorched  nntil  PArvati,  asanmtng 
a  submissive  attitude,  stood  before  her  lord  and  induced  him  to  res¬ 
tore  the  mountains  to  their  former  condition.'  Ab  Trimnkheswar 
Siva  has  a  temple  in  Ghaukot.  Aa  Droneswar  he  is  worshipped  in 
the  centre  of  the  tract  known  as  Dron&srama  in  the  eastern  Dun 
near  the  Soma  and  Siiswa  rivers  aod  receives  offerings  of  bel  leaves, 
incense,  perfumes,  rice  and  sandal-wood.  As  Chandreswar  he 
also  has  a  temple  in  the  same  locality,  now  called  Chandrabani, 
and  as  Tapkeswar  he  is  worshipped  in  a  cave  near  Garhi  on 
the  Tons  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Debra  DiSn.  fiiva 
is  worshipped  as  Gokarneswar  at  M&dhorola  in  Seti,  parganah 
Sor.  Gokama  was  a  prince  of  PanchAla  who  set  np  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Ling  of  Siva  on  the  Malabar  coast,  of  which  a  replioa  was 
brought  to  Jflepdl,  and  a  portion  of  this  again  was  placed  at  MAdho- 
rola :  so  that  we  have  here  only  a  part  of  a  part,  bat  the  efficacy 
of  pTayer  to  him  is  the  same. 


There  is  a  temple  to  Nflkantli,  *  Siva  of  the  azure  neck,’  at 
Toli  in  Patti  Udepur,  a  Dame  doe  to  his 
Saira  temples.  having  drank  the  poison  produced  at  the 

churning  of  the  ocean.  The  gods  discomfited  by  the  Daityas 
fled  to  Vishnu  for  succour,  and  he  directed  them  to  cast  all 


\  There  arc  temples  to  Ughdna  ^fabamdra  at  Papol!  in  Dtnpor  and  it 
Dunya  in  Rangor.  *  See  pages  3fl8.  *  Muir,  IV.,  >70. 
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manner  of  medicinal  herbs  into  the  ocean  of  milk  and  then  taking 
the  mouutain  Mandara  for  a  churning  stick  and  the  snake  Vdsuki 
for  the  rope,  churned  the  ocean  for  nectar.  In  the  pi  jeess,  Viisuki 
breathed  forth  a  fiery  poison,  and  the  gods  again  distressed  propi. 
tiated  Siva,  who  swallowed  up  ‘  the  deadly  poison  as  ij“  it  had  been 
nectar.’  Hence  he  is  called  Nilakanthu ,  Nilagriva,  Sic.,  and  there  are 
several  temples  to  him  as  Nileswar.  As  lord  of  goblins,  Bliutnncs- 
war,  ho  has  a  temple  at  Siri  in  Barauu  and  twe  in  Boriivau  and  as 
chief  of  tho  Asuras,  one  at  Gorang  in  Scti  to  the  form  Asnres- 
war  and  one  each  to  the  forms  Eka&urmid  Tadusur.  Bhiina  is  an 
old  name  of  Rudra  and  there  is  a  temple  to  Siva  as  Bhimcswar  at 
Bhim  Tal.  As  Piuakeswar  or  Pinnath,  tho  bearer  of  the  bow 
Pimikiu,  Siva  has  a  temple  in  Borurau.  There  are  also  temples  to 
him  as  Siteswar  and  Rameswar,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  tho  Rnmgauga  and  Sarju  rivers  nnd  also  marks 
tho  scene  of  the  apotheosis  of  Rama  himself.  There  is  a  second 
Rameswar  in  Dehra  Dun.  There  aro  two  temples  in  Srinagar  to 
Siva  as  Narmadeswar  or  1  lord  of  the  river  Ncrbndda.’  There  is 
one  large  temple  to  him  as  Mrityunjaya,  ‘  the  conqueror  of  death,’ 
at  Jageswar,  one  at  Dvvara  and  one  at  Aserh  m  Karakot.  As 
Kalajit  ho  lias  a  temple  at  Kftndi  and  as  Karmnjit  one  at  Pilu, 
both  in  Talli  Kaliphat,  and  there  is  also  a  temple  to  his  name  at 
Lukhamandal  in  Khat  Bhondar  of  Jaunsar  which  local  tradition 
asserts  was  built  by  Sankara  Aclmrya.  Both  Siva  and  Vishnu  are 
invoked  at  the  festival  held  for  bathing  at  the  Sahasradhara  pool  near 
Dehra.  The  Bageswar  establishment  is  also  an  old  one  and  the  story 
connected  with  it  has  already  been  told  in  the  Manasa-khanda.  The 
temple  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gomati  and  Sarju  rivers 
in  Patti  Talla  Katyura.  There  are  two  great  fairs  held  here,  but  as 
they  have  more  of  a  commercial  than  a  religious  character,  the 
will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  The  legend  regarding  the  Pdt&l  Bhu¬ 
baneswar  has  also  been  told.  The  Paclieswar  temple  honours  the 
junction  of  the  Sarju  and  the  Kali  and  other  less  known  temples, 
tho  praydgaa  or  junctions  of  every  considerable  rivulet  in  the 
Kumaon  Him&laya.  The  temples  at  Champawat  aro  undoubtedly 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  the  remains  there  are  well  worthy  of 
a  visit.  Again  at  Dwara  we  have  an  immense  number  of  temples 
scattered  about  in  groups,  most  of  which  are  now  in  ruins  and  servo 
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merely  as  straw-lofts  for  the  villagers.  Besides  temples,  in  many 
plaoes  conspicuous  boulders  and  rooks  are  dedicated  to  Siva  in  his 
many  forms,  chiefly  as  lord  of  the  Ndgas  and  as  identified  with  the 
village  gods  Goril,  Cbamu,  &c.  Thu  worship  of  the  more  orthodox 
forms  of  Siva  is  conducted  by  Dasndmi  Gosdins,  chiefly  of  theGiri 
Puri,  Bhdrati  and  Sdraswati  divisions.  Tbe  Ndgrdja  and  Bhairava 
temples  are  served  by  Jogis  or  Ehasiyas.  The  great  festivals  in  the 
former  take  place  on  the  Skiur&tri  and  iu  the  latter  at  each  tankr&nt 
and  at  the  two  harvests  the  important  religious  seasons  of  the 
aon-Br&braanical  tribes. 

As  Ked&r  is  the  principal  and  most  sacred  of  all  the  Bairn 
temples  in  the  Himalaya,  so  Badari  or  Badri- 
natn1  claims  tne  name  of  *  paranuuthd ,t* 
or  '  supreme  place  of  pilgrimage,*  for  the  Vaishnava  sects.  The 
story  of  Badari  from  the  sacred  books  has  been  told  elsewhere. 
The  name  itself  is  derived  from  the  jujube-tree  ( Zizyphvt  Jujuba), 
which  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  local  legends  : — When  Sankara 
Aoharya  in  his  digvijaya  travels  visited  the  MAna  valley,  he  arrived 
at  the  Narada-kund  and  found  there  fifty  different  idols  lying  in 
the  waters.  These  he  took  out  one  by  one  and  when  all  had  been 
resoued  a  voice  from  heaven  came  saying  :  — “  These  are  the  images 
for  the  Kaliyug :  establish  them  here.”  The  Srami  aocordiugly 
placed  them  beneath  a  mighty  tree  which  grew  there  and  whose 
shade  extended  from  BadrinAth  to  NandprayAg,  a  distance  of  forty 
kos,  and  hence  the  name  Adi-badri  given  to  the  sacred  jujube 
of  the  hermitage.8  The  place  seleoted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
worship  of  Vishnu  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Gandhamddana  peak,  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  Meru.  Close  to  it  was  the  athrama  or  her¬ 
mitage  of  Nar-NArdyana,3  and  in  course  of  time  temples  wero  built 
in  honour  of  this  atd  other  manifestations  of  Vishnu.  The  entire 
tract  in  the  neighbourhood  is  known  as  Voishnara-Kshetra  and 
contains  several  hot-springs  iu  which  Agni  resides  by  permission  of 
Vishnu.  At  Badari  itself,  besides  the  great  temple  sacred  to  Vishnu 
there  are  several  smaller  ones  dedicated  to  Xakshmi,  Mata  Marti 
and  other  Vaishnava  forms  and  one  to  Mabddeo.  V aishnava-Kshetra 

1  Also  known  os  Bishiilapuri.  *  Explained  elsewhere  as  intending 

only  the  extent  of  VaUlmava-kshetra.  *  So  called  in  remembranoe  of 

Nara  and  Narayana  or  Arjuna  .aid  Krishna,  the  I’ y lade*  and  Orestes  of  the  In¬ 
dian  myths  :  page  283,  988. 
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itself  is  subdivided  into  twelve  subordinate  kshetras  or  tracts  called 
Taptn-kund,  Ndrada-kund,  Brahm-kapdli,  Kurma-dbdra,  Garur-sila, 
Ndrada-sila,  Mdrkandeya-sila,  Vardhi-sila,  Narsinh-sila,  Basu-dhfira 
tirtha,  Bdtyapatha-knnd  and  Trikon-kund,  all  of  which  have  legends 
connected  with  them  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
Vishnu  is  present  in  Badrindth  as  Nar-sioha,  ‘  the  mau-lion 
incarnation/  but  is  supposed  not  only  to  contnin  the  supreme  spirit 
or  Ndrdyana  himself,  but  also  Arjun  as  Nara  and  the  ‘  panck  devta / 
Nar-sinha,  Vardha,  Ndrada,  Garura  and  Marka.  Ndrada  was  a 
celebrated  sage  and  chief  of  the  Rishis  and  in  the  Mahabbdiata  is 
their  spokesman  when  detailing  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed 
whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  in  the  Kumaou-Himiilaya. 
His  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  local  legends  iu  connection  with 
sacred  pools  and  bathing  places  and  in  the  Bhdgavatg  Purana,  he 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  partial  iDoarnations  of  Vishnu.  Marka 
was  a  priest  of  the  A  suras  who  with  Sanda  went  over -to  the  gods 
and  enabled  Vishnu  and  the  Suras  to  defeat  their  adversaries.* 
There  are  four  other  temples  in  connection  with  Badrindth  and 
which  together  make  up  the  Panch-badri,  as  the  five  temples  erected 
by  the  five  Pdndavas  to  Siva  make  up  the  Paneh-kedar.  They  are 
ealled  : — Yog-badri,  DHydn-badri,  Briddh-badri  and  Adi-badri  and 
together  complete  the  circle  of  pilgrimage  prescribed  for  all  devout 
Hindus,  whether  Vaisbnavas  or  Saivas,  but  preferentially  for  the 
former.  Badrindth  is  a  favourite  name  for  Ndrayana  or  Vishnu, 
and  as  the  popular  forms  of  Siva  have  replicas  all  over  India,  so 
this  form  of  Vishnu  will  be  found  in  every  province  where  his 
worship  prevails.  There  are  four  others  of  the  same  name  in  Garh- 
wdl  and  four  in  Kumaon’  At  the  parent  Badrindth,  we  have  all 
the  virtue  of  all  observances  at  all  other  places  of  pilgrimage  and 
according  to  the  Keddr-khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  it  possesses 
the  Ganga  which  purifies  from  all  sin  :  Ganesh  the  companion  of 
Bhagw&n  and  noticed  hereafter  as  son  of  Siva  and  Pdrvati :  Prali- 
l&d,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Vishnu  :  Kuvera,  the  giver  of  riches 
to  the  three  worlds  :  Ndrada,  who  ensures  the  fruit  of  all  good 
wocks.and  Garura  andGhantakarn.of  whom  more  hereafter.  Brahma 
dwells  at  Brahm-kapdl,  where  the  srdddha  is  performed  for  the 
repose  of  the  manes  of  ancestors.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Vishuu 

1  Muir,  IV,  155.  1  Salnana  in  Nay  an  ;  Kurget  in  Suit;  Dwara  U6t 

and  Gaxair  in  Xatyur. 
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appeared  to  his  followers  in  person,  as  the  four-armed,  crested  and 
adorned  with  pearls  and  garlands  and  the  faithful  can  yet  see  him 
on  the  peak  of  Nali-kantha,  on  the  great  Kumth-diy, 

P&nd ukes war,  so  named  in  remembrance  of  the  austerities 

rtodukeawar  observed  there  by  the  Pindavas,  bolds  the 

temple  of  Yogbadri  in  whioh  Vishnu  is 
worshipDed  as  B&sdeo.  We  have  seen  that  Basdeo  is  the  name  of 
the  god  worshipped  in  older  times  by  the  Kirttas,  and  that  there 
are  grounds  for  agreeing  with  Lassen  that  he  is  one  of  the  non- 
Br&hmanical  deities  whose  attributes  were  in  later  times  transferred 
to  ViBhnn.  The  image  of  the  god  is  here  said  to  be  of  life*eiae 
made  in  part  of  gold  and  to  have  oome  down  miracnlouBly  from  the 
heaven  of  Indra.  There  are  three  other  temples  to  Basdeo  in  Garh- 
w&l  at  which  the  usual  Vaishnava  festivals  are  held.  The  temple 
of  Dbyan-badri  is  at  Urgam,  where  also  we  have  temples  to  Siva  as 

Briddh  Kedar  and  Ealpeswar,  both  very 

Dfayan  blulTi’  old  forms,  whilst  the  name  Urgam  brings  ns 

back  to  the  Uragas,  a  subordinate  tribe  of  N&gas.  The  temple  of 

Briddh  Badri  is  at  Animath,  which  also  marks 

Briddh-'bodrl. 

the  scene  of  the  devont  exercises  of  Gautama 
Rishi.when  the  old  man  worn  out  by  long  and  severe  mortifications 
was  visited  by  Vishnu  himself.  Here  also  lived  P4rvati  as  Aparna. 
In  the  Harivansa  we  have  the  following  history  of  the  daughters  of 
Himdchal  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  one  in  assigning  to  him 

„  three  daughters,  among  whom  the  Ganga  is 

Parn-kliando.  h  /  °  .  ,  f 

not  enumerated.  Mena  was  the  mind-born 

( manasi-lcanya )  daughter  of  the  Pitris  whose  personified  energy 

was  the  Mdtris  to  whom  there  is  a  temple  in  Badrinath.  She  bore 

to  Himdchal  three  daughters,  Aparna,  Ekaparna  and  Ekapdttfla. 

u  These  three  performing  very  great  austerity,  such  as  conld  not  be 

accomplished  by  gods  or  Ddnav&s,  distressed  (with  alarm)  both  the 

stationary  and  the  moving  worlds.  Ekaparna  (or  ‘  one  leaf ’)  fed 

upon  one  leaf.  Ekapdtala  took  only  one  Pdlala  (Bignonia)  for  her 

food.  One  (Aparua)  took  co  sustenance,  but  her  mother,  distressed 

through  maternal  affection,  forbade  her,  dissuading  her  with  the 

words: — ‘  U  ma'  (‘0  don’t).  The  beautiful  goddess,  performing 

arduous  austerities,  having  been  thus  addressed  by  her  mother  on  that 

occasion,  became  known  in  the  three  worlds  os  Uma.”  Ilcnce  also 

99 


Dbyan-badri. 


Briddh-'bodrl. 


Parn-kliaodo. 
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Jyotirdhdm. 


BhaTlabya-badri. 


the  name  Parn-khanda,  which  has  been  changed  in  the  local  dialect 
to  Pain-khanda  as  the  name  for  the  montane  district,  including  the 
valleys  oftheDhauli  and  Sarasvati  orVishnuganga  and  the  Vaishnava- 
kshetra.  The  word  ‘ parnif*  however,  is  a  name  of  the  Butea  frondoia 
or  common  dhdk  or  palda  which  does  not  grow  in  these  regions. 

In  Jyotirdhim,  *  the  dwelling  of  the  Jyotir  ling,’  and  commonly 
known  by  the  name  Joshimath,  there  are 
several  Vaishnava  temples.  The  principal 
one  is  dedicated  to  the  Nar  Sinha  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  with 
it  is  connected  tbo  celebrated  legend  of  the  abandonment  of  Badri- 
n&th  at  some  future  time.  It  is  said  that  one  arm  of  this  idol  is 
year  by  year  growing  thinner,  and  that  when  it  falls  off,  the  base  of 
the  hills  at  Vishnupray&g,  on  the  way  to  Badriu&th,  will  give  way 
and  close  np  the  road  to  the  temple.  To  the  east  of  Joshimath  is 
Tapnban,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dhauli  river,  and  here  is  the 
temple  of  Bhavishya  Badri  or  the  Badri  of  the  future  to  which  the 

gods  will  go  when  Badrinath  is  closed  to  his 
worshippers  as  was  revealed  to  Agastya 
Muni  by  Vishnn  himself.  The  management  of  this  temple  also  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Badrinath.  At  Joshimath  there  are 
also  temples  to  Basdeo,  Garura  and  Bhagwati.  The  temple  of  Ad- 
badri  is  at  Subh4ni. 

The  legend  of  the  Nar-Sinh  incarnation  and  Prahlad  is  related 

Kar  Rinh  avatir  at  great  length  in  the  Bh&gavata  and  Vishnu 

PuiAnas.1  It  is  there  told  how  Prahl&d,  son 
of  Hiranvakasipu,  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  of  his  father  who 
was  sovereign  of  the  universe,  remained  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Vishnn.  Even  when  condemned  to  death,  he  taught  his  companidns 
the  praises  of  Vishnu  and  was  by  them  encouraged  to  persevere. 
When  called  into  the  presence  of  his.  father,  Pralil&da  still  appealed 
to  him  “  from  whom  matter  and  soul  originates,  from  whom  all  that 
moves  or  is  unconscious  proceeds,  the  adorable  Vishnu.”  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  confession  of  faith,  Hiranyakasipu  exclaimed:  “kill  tho 
wretch  ;  he  is  not  fit  to  live  who  is  a  traitor  to  his  friends,  a  burn¬ 
ing  brand  to  bis  own  race.”  On  this  the  Daityas  innumerable 
took  up  arms  and  threw  themselves  upon  Prahldd  to  destroy  him. 
The  prince  calmly  looked  upon  them  and  said : — “  Daityas,  as 

1  Wile  on’s,  works,  VII.,  32-63. 
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truly  as  Vishnu  is  present  in  your  weapons  and  in  my  body,  so  truly 
eliall  those  weapons  fail  to  harm  mo.”  And  accordingly,  although 
struck  hoavily  and  repeatedly  by  hundreds  of  Daityas,  the  prinoo 
felt  not  the  least  pain.  The  N&gas  next  tried  to  kill  Prahl&d,  but 
were  equally  unsuccessful.  Elephants  were  then  brought  forward 
and  poison,  but  this  Inst  recoiled  upon  those  who  used  *t  and 
destroyed  them.  Prahlnd  was  then  flung  down  from  the  battlements 
of  a  lofty  fort  and  escaped  unhurt.  He  also  defeated  the  wiles  of 
Sambara,  priest  of  the  Asuras,  and  every  other  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  steadfast  in  his  love  for  Huri,  the  nndecaying 
and  imperishable.  In  reward  be  was  made  one  with  Vishnu,  but 
evou  then  failed  not  to  hymn  Purushottama.1  H iranyakasipu 
then  asked  bis  son  “  if  Vishnu  be  everywhere  why  is  he  not  visi¬ 
ble  in  this  pillar,”  wheroon  Vishnu  enraged  beyond  all  restraint 
burst  forth  from  the  pillar  in  the  hall  where  the  people  were  seated 
and  in  a  fornl  not  wholly  man  nor  wholly  lion  fought  with  the 
Daitya  king  Hiranyakasipu  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Prahl&d  became  sovereign  of  the  Daityas  and  was  blessed 
with  numerous  descendants.  At  the  expiration  of  his  authority, 
he  was  freed  from  the  consequences  of  mortal  merit  or  demerit  and 
obtained,  through  meditation  on  the  deity,  final  exemption  from 
existence.”  He  is  now  honored  by  all  Vaishnavas^  as  the  ”  premi 
bhakty ”  the  beloved  disciple  of  Bhagw&n.  This  legend  clearly 
refers  to  the  opposition  shown  to  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  amongst  the  non-Br&hmanical  tribes.  There  are  ten  temples 
to  the  form  Nara-Siuha  in  Garhwul  and  one  atAimorain  Ivumaon. 

Some  century  and  a  half  ago  the  worship  of  Vishnu  at  Badrinath 
was  conducted  by  Dandi  Paramahansa  fakirs  from  the  Dakhin,  but 
these  gave  way  to  Dnkhini  Brahmans  of  the  Lanb&ri  caste  from  Kirat 
Malw&r.  There  are  always  three  or  four  aspirants  for  the  ottice 
of  Rawal,  as  the  chief  priest  is  called,  in  attendance,  one  of  whom 
usually  takes  the  duty  at  Badrinath  whilst  the  remainder  reside  at 
Joshimath.  The  service  at  Badrinath  takes  place  from  Bnisdkh  to 
Karttik.  Brahmans  from  Deopray&g  offioiate  at  the  Tnpta-kund  ; 
Kotiyal,  Dandi  and  Hatwal  Brahmans  at  Brakm-Kap&l  ;  Dimri 
Brahmans  at  the  temple  of  Laksbmi  Devi  and  at  the  temple  to  Siva, 
Maliya  Brahmans  of  Tangani.  The  attendant  priests  at  Yog-badri 

1  Another  name  of  Vishnu  amt  like  Baadeo  probably  borrowed  from  a 
favorite  god  of  the  mountain  tribes :  6ee  Muir,  IV.,  897. 
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are  Bhats  from  the  Dakhin ;  at  Dhy&n-badri  are  Dimris  and  at 
Briddh-badri  and  Ad-badri  are  Dakbinis.1  As  a  rale,  Bairigis 
serve  the  other  Yaishnaya  shrines  in  Garhw&l  and  Knmaon. 

Amongst  the  minor  Vaishnava  temples  in  Garhw&l  Triyngi 
Other  Vaishnava  tern*  N&r&yan  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  tem- 

pie  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jalmal,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mand&kini,  in  Patti  Maikhanda  of  Garhw&l  and  marks 
the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  Mah&deo  with  Pfirvati,  the  daughter 
of  Himachal.  There  came  Agni  all  radiant  and  Yishnu  and  the 
latter  god  left  a  portion  of  himself  behind.  There  are  hot  springs 
here  and  foar  pools,  Baitarani,  &c.,  in  whioh  the  pilgrims  bathe. 
One  of  these  pools  is  said  to  be  fall  of  snakes  of  a  yellow  colour 
which  come  out  on  the  N&gpanchami  to  be  worshipped.  From  its 
position  on  the  pilgrim  road  from  the  Bh&giratbi  to  the  Mand&kini 
there  is  always  a  fair  attendance  of  worshippers  during  the  season. 
There  is  a  temple  to  the  same  form  at  B&geswar  in  Kumaon.  At 
Chandrapuri  in  Patti  Talli  K&Iiph&t  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Yishnu  as  Murli  Manohar,  built  by  one  Ghandramani,  Dangw&l,of  the 
family  of  the  hereditary  purohits  of  the  Rajas  of  Garhw&l  and  who 
also  gave  his  name  to  the  place.  Another  temple  to  the  same  form  of 
Vishnu  exists  at  Gul&bkoti  on  the  Alaknanda  and  was  founded  by 
Gul&b  Singh,  R&otela.  There  are  other  temples  to  this  form  at 
Bidyakoti  and  Dewalgarh.  To  the  form  Lakshmi-N&r&yan,  there 
are  fifteen  temples  in  Garhw61  and  three  in  Eumaon  ;  to  N&r&yan 
there  are  seventeen  temples  in  Garhw&l  and  three  in  Kumaon. 
There  are  also  temples  to  Mai  N&r&yan  in  Pangaraun ;  to  Satya 
N&r&yan,  at  M&nil  in  N&yan  and  to  N&r&yan  Dyal,  at  Karkota  in 
S&lam.  The  principal  temples  to  Lakshmi-N&r&yan  are  in  Sri¬ 
nagar  itself ;  the  one  known  as  Sankara  Math  waB  built  by 
Sankara  Dobh&l  in  1785  A.D.  A  Dobhal  Brahman  named  Siva- 
nandi  built  the  temple  to  N6r&yan  at  Sivanandi.  There  are 
old  temples,  also  to  thig  form,  at  Semli  in  Pindarp&r,  Ad-badri 
in  Sili  Ch&ndpur,  N&r&yanbagr  and  Nandpray&g.  There  are 

1  The  following  temples  not  Included  in  the  Panch-badri  are  managed  by 
the  Badrinath  establishment :  Nirayan  at  Nandpr&yag  :  and  Maithaua,  served 
by  Sati  Brahmans  Narayan  at  Hat  in  Nagpur,  served  by  Hatw&l  Brahmans ;  Na- 
rayan  at  Narayanbagr,  served  by  BairagiB  ;  Yishnu  at  Vishnnprayag,  served  by 
Bairagis;  Btlsdeo  and  Garur  at  Joshimath  and  Nar-Sinli  at  Dadmi,  served  by 
Dakliini  priests  apd  Nur-Siuh  at  Pakhi  Bhanv&ri,  served  by  Dlmrlw.  In  Kumaonr, 
Badi  iunth  at  Garsai  in  Malta  Katyux  and  at  Dw&ra  is  connected  with  the  Gaib- 
wal  temple. 
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temples  to  R4ma  at  Giwdr,  Srinagar  and  Kothar  in  Lohba  and  to 
R4map4duk  at  Almora,  Uliyagaon  in  Bor4ran  and  R4mjani  in  Ude- 
pur  :  to  Beni  M&dhava  in  Bigeswar  and  to  Gol  Gobind  in  Garliw&l. 
The  temple  at  R&mjani  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  B4m4’s  her¬ 
mitage  :  hence  the  name  Banas  applied  to  the  forest  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  from  *  ban-bds ,’  residing  in  a  forest.  The  temple  at  M4si  in 
Giw4r  stands  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  building  as  the  remains 
still  found  there  testify.  There  is  no  great  Vaishnava  establish¬ 
ment  in  Kumaon,  the  templeato  Raghun4th  and  Siddh  Nar  Sinha 
at  Almora  existing  only  from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment  from  Champ4wat  to  Almora  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Vaishnava  temples  at  Bageswar  appear  to  be  of  considerable 
age,  but  now  are  of  but  very  local  importance.  Dw4ra  which  owes 
its  name  to  its  being  the  representative  in  the  Him4Iaya  of  Dw4raka, 
bo  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  P4nds7as,  has  several  Vaishnava 
temples,  chief  of  which  is  Badrin4th,  $m  offshoot  of  the  great 
establishment. 

Sanjaya,  the  charioteer  of  Dbritar4shtra,  explains,  in  the  Maha- 
„  ,  ,  bh4rata,  several  of  the  names  of  Vishnu. 

rrom  his  greatness  (vnhatndt)  he  is  called 
Vishnu.  From  his  silence  (maundt),  contemplation  and  abstraction 
do  thou  know  him  to  be  M4dbava.  From  his  possessing  the  nature 
of  all  principles,  he  is  Madhuhan  and  Madhusudana.  The  word 
‘  kruhi ’  denotes  ‘  earth’  and  ‘  nd’  denotes  ‘  cessation’ ;  Vishnu  from 
containing  the  nature  of  these  things  is  Krishna,  the  S4ttvata.  *  * 
Inasmuch  as  he  does  not  fall  from  or  fail  in  existence  ( saltva ),  there¬ 
fore  from  his  existence  he  is  Sattvata  and  from  his  excellence 
( arshabhdt )  Vrishabhekshana.”  As  tie  has  no  mortal  parent  he  is 
Aja  (unborn)  and  from  self-restraint  ( dama )  he  is  Damodara.  From 
the  joy  ( harsha )  he  gives  to  those  over  whom  he  rules  he  is  called 
Hrishikesha.  From  his  moving  over  the  waters  ( ndrdndm )  he  is 
called  NaJayana1  j  from  filling  ( pdrandt )  and  abiding  ( sadandt )  he 
is  known  as  Purushottama.”  Krishna  elsewhere  calls  himself 
Dharmaja  from  his  having  been  born  as  a  part  of  Dharma  and 
Munjakeshavat,  or  he  who  has  hair  like  the  munj  grass  from  the 
colour  his  hair  became  when  attacked  by  the  fiery  trident  of  Rudra. 
He  is  also  called  Hari,  Vaikuntha,  Prishnigarbha,  Suchisravas, 

1  In  some  places  derived  from  his  moving  amongst  men  (ndrrfwjn),  but  the 
reading  adopted  seems  to  be  preferable  (page  263). 
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GhritAohi,  Hansa,  and  he  whose  sign  is  Tdrkshya  (Garura).  In  one 
place  fall  one  thousand  names  of  Yisbnn  are  quoted  and  the  names 
of  Siva,  Agni,  Brahma  and  the  other  gods  included  amongst  them 
as  he  is  the  other  gods  who  are  only  parts  of  Vishnu  through  whom 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  forms  of  Sakti  worshipped  in  the 
Kumaon-Him&Iaya  and  have  to  assign  the 
Saktlsol  the  Hlmileya.  place  to  the  Sakti  of  Siva,  retaining  the 

separation  of  the  forms  of  Siva  into  those  which  follow  Agni  and 
those  derived  from  Rudra,  though  doubtfully  correct  in  fact.  Still 
as  in  the  male  form  there  are  three  characters,  so  in  the  female  form 
we  may  refer  Nanda,  Uma,  Ambika,  P&rvati,  Haimavati,  Ac.,  to  the 
consort  of  Rudra  and  Ddrga,  Jvala,  Ac.,  to  the  consort  of  Agni  and 
Kdli,  Ghandi,  Chandika,  Ac.,  to  Nirriti,  the  goddess  of  all  evil  and 
representative  of  the  consort  of  Siva  as  ‘  lord  of  daemons.' 

Uma  is  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  the  consort  of  Siva,  and 
in  the  first  text  in  which  the  name  occurs, 
the  Talavak&ra  or  Kena  Upanishad,1  she  is 
called  Uma  H&imavati.  The  other  gods  wished  to  assume  the 
majesty  by  which  Brahma  had  been  victorious  for  them  over  tho 
Asuras,  so  he  manifested  himself  in  a  delusive  shape  to  them  and 
they  knew  him  not.  Agni,  V&yu  and  Indra  were  deputed  to 
examine  whether  "  this  being  was  worthy  of  adoration."  Brahma 
simply  placed  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  ground  which  Agni  tried 
to  burn  and  V&yu  tried  to  blow  away,  but  neither  of  them  was 
successful.  Indra  then  met  Uma,  the  daughter  of  Himavat,  in  the 
ether  and  asked  her  whether  the  form  was  worthy  of  adoration,  and 
she  distinctly  declared  that  the  being  was  Brahma,  so  that  it  was 
through  Uma  that  even  Indra  knew  Brahma.  According  to  Sankara 
Ach&rya,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  Upanishad,  it  was  Uma 
in  the  form  of  *  Vidya  ’  or  ‘  knowledge  ’  that  appeared  to  Indra, 
and  according  to  S&yana: — “  Since  Gauri,  the  daughter  of  Himavat, 
is  the  impersonation  of  divine  knowledge,  the  word  ‘  Uma,’  which 
denotes  Gauri,  indicates  divine  knowledge.”  Hence  in  the  Talnva- 
kara  Upanishad  the  impersonation  of  divine  knowledge  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  these  words  : — “  He  said  to  the  very  resplendent  Uma 

1  Boer’s  translation  published  by  As.  Soc.  Cal.,  page  83,  with  Weber’s  note 
•bo  quoted  in  Muir,  IV..  430. 
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Haimavati,  the  supreme  spirit  who  is  the  object  of  this  divine 
knowledge  from  his  existing  together  with  Uma  (Sa+uma)  is 
called  Soma.”  From  these  considerations  a  connection  between 
Uma  as  ‘divine  knowledge’  and  Saraswati/  the  divine  word’,  might 
be  supposed  and  even  etymologically  with  the  sacred  omnific  word 
‘om, '  but  Weber  points  out  that  there  are  other  characteristics 
which  place  the  original  signification  of  Uma  in  quite  another  light. 
Why  is  she  called  Haimavati  ?  In  another  place  we  have  seen* 
from  an  old  text  that  the  northern  country  in  which  Badari  is 
expressly  named  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  speech  and 
that  students  travelled  thither  for  Btudy  and  on  their  return  enjoyed 
great  consideration  on  this  account.  Weber  goes  on  to  say  that— > 

“It  would  hare  been  quite  natural  it  this  state  of  thing*  had  not  been 
confined  to  language,  but  had  become  extended  to  (peculation  alio,  and  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  one,  eternal  Brahma,  had  been  sooner  attained  in  the  peaceful 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya  than  was  possible  for  meb  living  in  Madhyadesa,  where 
their  minds  were  more  occupied  with  the  practical  concerns  of  lift .  Such  a 
view  of  Uma  Haimavati  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  very  hazardous.  For, 
not  to  say  that  in  our  explanations  of  the  ancient  Indian  deities  we  act  wisely 
when  we  attach  greater  importance  to  the  physical  than  to  the  speculative 
dement — we  arc  by  no  moans  certain  that  Uma  actually  docs  signify  divine 
knowledge  ( brahma  vidya) ;  and,  moreover,  her  subsequent  position  as  ltudra’s 
wife  and  so  Siva’s  would,  thus  be  quite  inexplicable.  Now  there  is  among  the 
epithets  of  this  latter  goddess  a  similar  one,  viz.,  Parvati,  which  would  lead  us  in 
interpreting  the  word  Haimavati  to  place  the  emphasis  not  ia  the  Haim  a  vat,  bat 
upon  the  mountain  (parua  la),  and  with  this  I  might  connect  the  epithets  of  Rudra 
which  we  have  learned  from  the  Satarudriya  Girisa,  &o,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  germ  of  the  conception  of  Siva’s  dwelling  in  Kailasa.  He  is  the  tempest 
which  rages  in  the  mountains,  and  his  wife  is  therefore  properly  called  Pirvati 
Haimavati ;  *  the  mountaineer,’  ‘  the  daughter  of  Himavat.'  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  clear  what  we  have  to  understand  by  his  wife,  and  further  she  is,  per¬ 
haps,  originally  not  his  wife,  but  his  sister,  for  Uma  and  Ambika  are  at  a  later 
period  evidently  identical  and  Ambika  is  Undra’s  sister.  Besides  this  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Uma  with  Ambika  leads  to  a  new  etymology  of  the  former.  For  as 
Ambika  '  motlior  ’  appears  to  be  merely  an  euphemistic  and  flattering  epithet, 
employed  to  propitiate  the  cruel  goddess,  in  the  same  way  it  appears  that  we 
must  derive  Uma  from  the  root  *  u’  * av’  'to  protect;’  It  is  true  that  <  Hnnl 
vowel  before ‘ma’  commonly  takes  ’gttna’  or  is  lengthenei,  bat  the  words  ‘tima* 
and  '  him  o’  shew  that  this  is  not  necessary,  and  the  name  of  Rama  is  perhaps 
(unless  we  derive  it  from  '  ram’)  a  perfectly  analogous  formation.  It  certainly 
remains  a  mystery  how  we  are  to  conceive  the  cruel  wife  of  Rudra  coining  for¬ 
ward  here  in  the  Kena  Upanishad  as  the  mediatrix  between  the  supreme  Brahma 
ami  Indra,  for  in  that  supposition  this  Upanishad  would  have  to  be  referred  to  a 

1  Pages  273,  299. 
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pewod  when  her  husband,  Rmlra,  was  regarded  as  the  highest  god,  the  Isvara, 
and  thus  also  aa  Brahma,  i.e,,  it  would  belong  to  the  period  of  some  Suiva  sect. 
Bat  since  this  remains  questionable  and  improbable,  we  must  first  of  all  hold  to 
the  view  that  the  conception  entertained  by  the  commentators  of  Uma  as  repre¬ 
senting  ‘divine  knowledge’ rests  solely  upon  this  passage  of  the  Kena  Upanishad, 
unless  indeed  the  original  identity  of  Uma  with  Sarasvati,  which  in  a  previous 
note  was  regarded  as  possible,  is  here  again  visible.” 

The  principal  temple  to  Uma  is  that  in  Karnpray&g  at  tho 
junction  of  the  Pindar  and  Alaknanda  whioh  is  locally  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Sankara  Acharya,  the  commentator  on  the 
passages  above  quoted. 

It  is.  however,  as  Nanda  that  the  Rudra  form  of  the  Sakti  is 
Nand^  most  popular  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya, 

where  she  is  worthily  represented  by  the 
lofty  peak  of  Nanda  Devi,  the  highest  in  the  province.  Here  she  is 
one  with  Parvati,  the  daughter  of  Himachal,  and  has  many  temples 
devoted  to  her  exclusive  worship.  Those  at  Krur  in  Malli  Dasoli 
and  at  Nanora  and  Hindoli  in  parganah  Talli  Dasoli  are  specially 
celebrated  amongst  the  Garhwalis,  who  further  give  the  name 
NandAkini  to  the  river  which  hows  from  the  three-peaked  Tristil, 
the  companion  of  Nanda  Devi,  and  the  name  Nandak  to  the  tract 
near  its  source.  Kriir  is  situated  on  the  Bhadra-gadh,  near  the 
MahAdeo  pool,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nandakini  and  Hindoli 
lower  down  in  the  same  valley.  Both  these  temples  are  favourite 
places  of  worship  with  the  Parbatiyas,  as  the  people  of  Ghandpur, 
Lohba,  Nagpur,  and  the  northern  pattis  are  called  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  lower  GarhwAl.  There  are  other  well-known  temples  to 
this  goddess  at  Semli  Ming,  and  Talli  Dhura  in  the  Pindar  Pattis 
at  Nauti  in  Taili  Chandpur  and  at  Gair  in  Lohba.  The  worship¬ 
pers  at  all  of  them  unite  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Siva  and 
Parvati  on  the  nanddshtami.  A  procession  is  formed  at  Nauti 
which  accompanied  by  the  goddess  in  her  palanquin  ( doli )  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  Baiduni-kund  at  the  foot  of  the  Trisul  peak,  where 
she  is  worshipped  with  great  reverence  and  rejoicing.  A  great 
festival,  also,  takes  place  every  twelfth  year,  when  accompanied 
by  ber  attendant  Latu,  who  also  has  a  temple  at  Nauli  in  parganah 
Dasauli,  the  goddess  is  carried  into  the  snows  as  far  as  the  people 
can  go  beyond  the  Baiduni-kund  and  there  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  two  great  °  tones  (sila)  glittering  with  mica  and  strongly 
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reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  local  legend  sayB  that 
on  these  great  occasions,  a  four-homed  goat  is  invariably  born 
in  parganah  Chandpur  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  accompanies 
the  pilgrims.  When  unloosed  on  the  mountaiu,  the  sacred  goat 
suddenly  disappears  and  as  suddenly  returns  without  its  head  and 
thus  furnishes  consecrated  food  for  the  party.  Milk,  too,  is  offered 
to  the  goddess  and  then  partaken  of  by  her  worshippers;  whilst 
on  the  great  mountain,  no  one  is  allowed  to  cook  food,  gather 
grass,  cut  wood  or  sing  aloud,  as  all  these  acts  are  said  to  cause  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  or  to  bring  some  calamity  on  the  party.  There 
are  temples  to  Nanda  at  Almora,  at  Ranchula  in  Katyur  and  at 
fihagar  in  Malla  Ddnpur,  in  Kumaun.  Another  popular  local  name 
for  Nanda  amongst  the  lower  olasses  is  Upharni  (u-parni),  under 
which  name  she  is  represented  at  Nauti  and  elsewhere  where  no 
temples  are  erected  to  her  beyond  a  heap  of  stones  on  a  peak.  At 
Nauti  she  has  a  regular  establishment  of  priests,  called  from  the 
place  Nauty&ls  and  who  were,  in  former  times,  the  favourite  purohita 
of  some  of  the  petty  Rajas  of  GarhwAl.  There  is  a  local  Upapur&na 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Nanda  and  a  description  of  the  places 
sacred  to  her  in  the  Kumaum  Himalaya  which  1  regret  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  procure. 


S&yana  explains  Ambika  as  one  with  P&rvati  and  that  her  body 

is  designated  by  the  word  Uma  to  Uma’s 
Ambika,  Gaurl,  &o.  t  l  j  \  t  y  r*  * 

husband  (Siva).  In  the  earlier  literature, 

she  is  the  sister  and  subsequently  the  wife  of  Rudra.1  In  the 
Taittiriya-Brahraana  it  is  said  This  is  thy  portion,  Rudra,  with 
thy  sister  Ambika.”  According  to  the  commontator,  Ambika  repre¬ 
sents  autumn  which  kills  by  producing  disease.  She  is  occasionally 
mentioned  in  Hindu  fiction8  and  has  a  temple  at  Almora  and  her 
consort  one  as  Ambikeswar  at  Takula  in  Malla  Syduara.  Because 
Siva  has  a  share  with  her,  a  female  ( stri ),  in  the  sacrifice,  he  is 
called  Tryambaka3  (i i.e .,  Stryambaka).  Uma  as  Gauri  has  well- 


known  temples  at  Dewalgarb,  Tapuban  and  Gaurigaon  (in  Patti 
Maikhanda).  She  is  here  no  more  than  another  form  of  Nauda  or 
Parvati,  though  more  inclined  to  the  terrible  than  to  the  milder  form 
of  Rudra’s  Sakti.  Amongst  the  doubtful  forms,  reference  may  be 


'  Muir,  IV.,  321,  433.  1  Wiiaon,  III.,  «•’.  *  Nfaik  is  popular!/ 

known  as  Tryambak  Nauk,  from  the  temple  of  Tryambaktuuth  close  bj. 
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made  to  Mallika  who  h^s  temples  at  Gaithdoa  io  Mahar  and  MAI* 
in  Bor&rau  and  who  is  represented  as  the  consort  of  Mallik&rjun 
of  Askot  and  Pnshti,1  one  of  the  older  names  of  the  Sakti  who  has 
a  great  temple  to  her  honour  in  the  Jageswar  grant. 

The  original  idea  of  Durga  makes  her  belong  to  the  Agni  form 

of  Siva,  for  we  find  her  addressed  in  the 

Parga. 

Taittiriya  Aranyaka  as  she  “  who  is  of  the 
colour  of  fire,  daughter  of  the  sun,”  and  Weber  conneots  her  name 
with  the  fire  itself  which  delivers  from  all  difficulties  (durga)  and 
becomes  a  protecting  fortress  (durga).  He  writes  “  If  at  a  later 
time,  Durga  decidedly  appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  evil 
goddess  Nirriti,  this  is  no  proof  that  it  was  so  from  the  beginning, 
but  only  shows  that  the  original  signification  had  been  lost :  which 
is  in  so  far  quite  natural  as  the  consort  of  Siva  bore  a  terrific  form 
both  from  her  connection  with  Rudra  and  also  with  Agni.”  Here 
she  is,  however,  one  of  the  forms  to  which  bloody  sacrifices  are 
made  and  evidently  the  representative  of  the  daemon  Sakti.  In  the 
hymn  to  Durga  by  Arjuna  already  noticed,' *  she  is  addressed  thus : — 
u  Reverence  be  to  thee,  Siddhasenani  (leader  of  the  Siddhas),  the 
noble,  the  dweller  on  Mandara,  Kumdri,  Kdli,  Kapdli,  Kapild, 
Krishnapingald.  Reverence  to  thee,  Bhadrakdli ;  reverenoe  to  thee, 
Mahdkdli ;  reverence  to  thee,  Chanda,  Chandi ;  reverence  to  thee, 
Tdrini,  Varavarnini,  fortunate  Kdtydyini,  Kardli,  Yijaya,  Jaya 
who  bearest  a  peacock’s  tail  for  thy  banner,  adorned  with  various 
jewels,  armed  with  many  spears,  wielding  sword  and  shield,  younger 
sister  of  the  chief  of  cowherd^  (Krishna),  eldest,  born  in  the  family 
of  the  oowherd  Nnnda,  delighting  always  in  Maliisha’s  blood,  Kau- 
siki,  wearing  yellow  garments,  loud-laughing,  wolf-mouthed  ;  rever¬ 
ence  to  thee,  thou  delighter  in  battle,  0  Uraa  Sdkambhaw,  thou 
white  one  (si'«la),thou  black  one  (krishna),  destroyer  of  Kaitabha,  &c  ” 
Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  complex  origin  of  her  worship  and 
an  attempt  by  the  Vaiahuavas  to  graft  her  on  to  their  system.  In  the 
Hari-v&nsa,  it  is  related  how  Vishnu  descended  to  Fatala  and  per¬ 
suaded  Nidra  Kalarupini3  to  bo  born  as  the  ninth  child  of  Yasoda 
when  he  was  horn  as  Krishna  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
Kansa.  Henoe  the  Vaishnava  epithets  in  the  hymn  connecting  her 
with  Krishna  and  her  worship  at  Srinagar  (Kotiya)  as  Kans- 
8  ‘  FfttoeM.'  *  Muir,  IV.,  432.  8  *  Sleep  in  the  form  of  time/ 
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mardini.1  In  the  samo  work  she  is  called  the  sister  of  Y'ama,  the  gop 
of  death,  and  was  perhaps  his  Sakti  also  as  he  was  a  form  of  Agni, 
older  than  Siva.  ISho  is  also  said  to  he  worshipped  hy  the  savogn 
tribes  of  Savaras,  Varvaras  and  Pulindas,  to  be  fond  of  wine  and 
flesh  and  one  with  Sura-dcvi,  the  goddess  of  wine.  In  the  Mar- 
kandeya  Purina  she  is  Mah&imya  (‘  the  great  illusion’)  and  Yoga- 
nidra  (‘  toe  sleep  ot  meditation’)  who  saved  Brahma  wheri  about 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  demons  Madhu  and  K aitahlia,  so  that  BruLma 
says  : — “  Since  thou  hast  caused  Vishnu  and  me  (Brahma)  aui 
I  sari  a  (Siva)  to  become  incorporate,  who  has  the  power  to  praise 
thee?”  Thus,  in  the  later  works,  she  has  been  raised  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  pantheon.  As  Durga,  she  has  temples  at  Phegu  in 
KAlipbat,  Deutb&n  in  Bichhla  Nagpur,  Bhawan  in  Talia  Udcpnr, 
Dunagiri,  Dhurkadanda  in  Sulam  and  Khola  in  Lakhanpur. 


Ia  the  extract  from  Arjuna  s  hymu  given  in  the  preceding 


Mahishamardini. 


paragraph,  Durga  is  3aid  to  bo  “  dil  .''  t- 
ing  always  in  Mahisha’s  blood  ”  and  hence 


her  name  Mabishamardini  or  ‘  crusher  of  Mahisha.’  There  in 


temples  to  this  form  at  Triyugi  Jukh  in  Patti  Taili  SallpLut  and 
at  Srinagar  and  Dcwalgarh  in  southern  Gaihw&l.  She  is  also 
called  Mabisha-ghni  or  (  slayer  of  Mahisha,’  Mahislia-raathani  and 
Mahisha-sUdani.  The  Asura  Mahisha  was  a  demon  with  a  buffalo's 


head  who  fought  against  the  gods  and  was  defeated  by  Dnrga. 
He  gave  bis  name  to  the  province  of  Mysore  (Mahisur,  Mahisba- 
asura)  which  would  indicate  a  southern  origin  lor  the  legend,  but 
the  local  etymologists  also  derive  the  name  of  the  Patti  Maikhanda 
in  which  the  temple  of  Triyugi-Jakh  is  situated  from  the  6amo 
source  and  say  that  the  contest  took  place  there.  In  the  PAdma 
Pur&na,  Kshemankari  Devi,  another  form  of  Durga,  is  wooed  by 
Mahishasura  who  attempts  to  carry  her  off  by  force  and  is  slain.* 
There  is  a  temple  to  the  same  goddesB  at  KAlbangwAra  or  Kali- 
k  as  than  close  to  Triyugi-Jakh  which  marks  the  soene  of  her  victory 


Raktavljo. 


over  the  Daitya  Raktavlja.  The  local  legend 
relates  how  this  enemy  of  all  that  was  good 


interrupted  the  worship  of  Indra  and  the  other  gods  who  appealed 


* 1  Crusher  of  tCsns.’  ‘For  an  illustration  of  the  combat,  sec  Aa.  Res* 

VIII.  70 ;  also  WllBon,  III ,  29 :  the  local  dialect  make#  the  name  Maliikh,  like 
Ukha  from  Usha.  The  goddess  ia  represented  as  of  a  yellow  colour  with  six 
Or  ten  arms  und  seated  ou  a  lion. 
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to  the  Consort  of  Siva  for  aid.  She  attacked  the  demon  with  the 
SbAftraa,  bat  such  was  their  inherent  virtue  and  so  great  was  the 
power  of  the  demon  that  from  every  drop  of  his  blood  that  was 
•bed  a  fresh  army  of  Daityas  arose.  The  combat  was  prolonged  on 
this  aooount,  but  in  the  end  the  goddess  was  victorious  and  the  earth 
was  relieved  of  its  burden  and  the  gods  of  their  remorseless  enemy. 
In  remembrance  of  this  viotory,  the  gods  erected  a  temple  to  their 
deliverer  and  established  her  worship.  For  many  years  this  was  a 
favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  uutil  the  unbelievers  came  who,  in 
their  turn,  fell  before  the  word  of  might  spoken  by  Sankara 
Adbarya.  He  rebuilt  the  temple  and  again  proclaimed  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  and  her  band  of  Joginis1  and  placed  the  service  of 
the  temple  on  the  Keddrnath  establishment. 

As  Tripura-sundari  or  ‘  ornament  of  Tripura/  Durga  has  tem¬ 
ples  at  Almora  and  Bininag  in  Patti  Baraun. 
Tripura-bhairavi  or  TripurA  simply  is  her 
n*me  os  consort  of  Siva,  who  is  Tripura-d&ha,  ‘  the  destroyer  of 
Tripuna'  Tripura  here  represents  the  three  serial  cities  of  the 
Asurss.one  of  iron,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold,  which  Indra  with 
all  bis  weapons  could  noHlestroy.  In  the  Mahabhdrata,1  Y uddhish- 
thira  tells  Krishna  how  Rudra  destroyed  the  three  cities  with  a 
three-jointed  barbed  arrow  of  which  Vishnu  was  the  shaft ;  Agni, 
the  barb;  Yarns,  the  feather;  the  Vedas,  the  bow  and  the  sacred 
text  (gdy&tri ),  the  bow-string.  Another  of  the  Agni  forms  is  Dipa, 
under  which  name  the  Sakti  of  Siva  is  worshipped  on  the  Dhan-> 
ayili  peak  in  Patti  Khatli,  on  the  Tilkani  peak  in  Patti  Sdbali,  at 
OswAni  in  Patti  Kimgadigdr  and  at  Khadalgaon  in  Chaundkot 
iu  Knmaon.  As  Jwdlpa  from  jvala,  '  a  flame/  she  is  one  with 
the  great  form  Jwdla-mukhi  and  has  temples  at  Jwdlpa-sera  in 
Kspholsydo  and  at  Jalai  in  Kdliphdt.  Durga  is  called  BhiAmari 
because  she  took  the  form  of  a  bee  when  contending  with  Mahisha, 
and  under  this  name  there  is  a  temple  largely  endowed  at  Ran- 
chAU  Kot  in  KatyAr.  As  Jaya  (victory)  under  the  form  Jayakari, 
she  has  a  temple  at  Sailnchal  in  Bel  and  as  Jayanti  she  is  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Jayatkot  in  Bordrau.  It  is  told  in  the  Matsya-Purdns 

1  That  Joginis  are  aaid  to  wander  about  the  country  canning  disease  to  the 
peeplc  and  blight  to  their  crops,  if  the  oblations  at  the  temple  are  of  little  raloe 
•r  the  worship  of  their  mistress  in  neglected.  They  lire  amongst  the  boulders 
near  the  temple,  whilst  the  goddess  in  represented  by  a  simple  mass  shining  with 
mica.  1  Muir,  IV.,  SOS :  Tripura  represents  the  modern  Tippcrah. 
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how  Indra  endeavoured  to  distract  the  attention  of  Sukra,  the  chief 
of  the  Asuraa  who  was  engaged  to  great  austerities  for  the  purpose 
of  propitiating  Siva.  With  this  object  in  view,  Jayanti,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  daughter  of  Indra,  was  sent  to  tempt  the  sage,  and  Sukra  over¬ 
come  by  her  blandishments  lived  with  her  for  ten  yean  invisible 
to  every  one.  Then  the  gods,  in  the  absense  of  the  Asura  leader, 
sent  Vrihaspati  to  assume  his  form  and  were  thus  able  to  defeat 
their  enemies.  As  Ak&sabhiyini,  the  Sakti  of  Siva  has  a  temple 
at  Mar  in  Saun,  and  this  form  may  probably  be  connected  with  the 
Bauddba  form1  Ak&sayogini  of  the  Sw&bh&vika  system  of  Nepil, 
"which  resembles  the  Yoginisand  Yakshinis  of  the  Tantrika system 
in  their  terrific  forms  and  malignant  dispositions.'* 

To  the  Nirrifci  form  of  the  Saiva  Sakti  as  K&li,  there  are  numar- 

ous  temples  in  Kutnaon  and  Garhw&l 
Kill.  , 

without  including  those  in  which  she  ii 

Worshipped  simply  as  Devi,  “  the  goddess  par  excellence  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Bhairava.  As  Bhadra  KAli  she  has  a  temple  at 
Bhadoi  in  Kamsy&r;  as  Dhaula  K&li,  at  Naini  in  Lakhanpur  and 
as  Mah&  K&li,  at  Devipuri  in  Kota  and  at  D&rtin.  So  popular  is 
her  worship  that  wherever  a  great  miracle-working  image  of  this 
goddess  appears,  she  is  carried  under  the  local  name  to  other  places, 
so  we  have  the  Kot  Kangra  Devi  set  up  in  a  dozen  villages  remote 
from  the  original  temple,  but  bearing  the  same  name.  These  local 
names  are  very  common  in  Kumaon  :  thus  there  are  a  dozen  tem¬ 
ples  to  the  Calcutta  K&li  in  Kumaon,  chief  of  which,  is  the  Purna- 
giri  temple  near  Barmdeo  in  Tallades.  Here  on  a  peak  above  tbe 
K&li  river,  there  is  a  group  of  temples  in  her  honour  supported  by 
a  large  establishment  which  derives  its  inoome  from  the  temple 
lands  and  the  offerings  made  by  visitors  during  tbe  season  of  pil¬ 
grimage  which  lasts  from  November  to  April  The  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  temple  at  H&t  in  Gangoli  where  the  goddess  is  wor¬ 
shipped  as  Mah&k&li  and  is  served  by  Rauli  Brahmans.  In  Askot 
she  is  worshipped  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  a  fair  is  held  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  light  half  of  P&s.  Here  there  is  a  holy  well 
used  for  divination  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  harvest.  If  the 
spring,  in  a  given  time,  fills  the  brass  vessel  in  which  the  water  is 
caught,  to  the  brim,  then  there  will  be  a  good  season,  if  only 

» Wilton,  II.,  n. 
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half  full,  scarcity  may  bo  expected,  and  if  only  a  little  water  cotael, 
then  a  drought  may  be  looked  for.  Every  third  year,  the  local 
magnate,  the  Raj  bar,  proceeds  with  great  pomp  and  circumstanoe 
to  worship  the  goddess.  As  Ulka,  the  flame  or  demon-faced  god¬ 
dess,  she  has  temples  at  Naula  and  Chaun  in  Ratti  Nayun  at 
Thapaliya  in  Chhakh&ta  and  at  Almoia.  At  the  last-named  place, 
ah  assembly  is  held  in  her  honour  on  the  tenth  of  Asoj  naur&tri 
and  the  town  is  illuminated  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  of  K&rttik. 
Riotous  living,  debauchery  and  gambling  seem  to  be  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  worship  of  this  form  of  the  goddess  and  the  observances, 
at  this  season  at  Almora  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  Ugra 
or  Ugy&ri,  *  the  terrible  goddess,’  she  has  a  temple  at  Dkudiyo  iu 
Giw&r  and  as  Sy&ma, 4  the  dark,'  one  in  Uchyfir.  V rinda,  to  which  a 
temple  is  dedicated  and  endowed  in  Tikhon,  is  one  with  the  goddess 
who  gives  her  name  to  Vrimlavana  or  Bindrdban  in  Mathura.  She 
b  a  daughter  of  Ked&ra  and  is  also  made  one  with  Rddha,  the  mistress 
of  Krishna,  in  the  Brahma-  Vaivartta  Purana,  a  curious  blending  of 
the  teaching  of  the  two  sects.  In  the  Piidma  Punina1  it  is  related  how 
Visunu  was  fascinated  with  the  beauty  of  Vrinda.wife  of  Jalandhara, 
and  to  redeem  him  from  her  enthralment,  the  gods  had  recourse  to 
Lakshmi,  Swadha  and  Gauri,  the  three  Saktis:  hence  the  mixed 
character  of  the  legend.  Y&kshani  at  Almora  is  a  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  form,  as  is  also  Naini  to  which  there  are  temples  at  Kaulag 
in  Katy6r,  Bajwai  and  Sankot  in  Pindarw&r  and  Naini  Tal.  Lalita 
Devi  has  a  temple  at  Nala  Kali  in  Kuliphdt  and  receives  animal 
sacrifices  and  Bhimd  has  one  at  Airi-ka-tunda  in  Salam. 

Chimunda  and  Chandika  represent  Kali  in  her  most  terrible 

_  forms.  The  first  has  temples  at  Biraun  in 

Chimmda.  Chi..Jllu. 

K&liphdt,  at  Dungar  in  Bichhla  Nagpur 
and  at  Khero  in  Patti  Udepur.  The  Mundan^deota  is  also  one  of 
her  forms  and  she  owes  her  name  to  her  having  sprung  from  the 
forehead  of  Durga  in  order  to  destroy  the  Daityas  Chanda  and 
Mund^  Having  slain  the  demons  she  brought  their  heads  to 
Durga,  who  told  her  that  having  slain  Chanda  and  Muuda,  she 
diould,  henceforth,  be  known  on  earth  as  Chamunda.  She  is 
termed  Kdli  from  her  black  colour  and  Kaiali  from  her  hideous 
face,  but  the  latter  name  is  not  used  in  Kumaun.  In  the  Mdlati 

1  Wilaon,  ILL,  88,  118. 
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Md  Mddhava,  ber  place  of  worship  is  near  the  public  cemetery* 
and  she  is  thus  addressed  by  ber  priest  Aghoraghanta : _ 

“  Bail  J  hail !  Cliimunda,  (night y  goddess,  hall ! 

I  glorify  thy  sport,  wh«n  in  the  donee* 

That  fllli  the  oonrt  of  Sira  with  delight, 

Thy  foot  descending  sparse  the  earthly  globe  i 

•  •  •  •  e 

From  the  torn  orb, 

The  trickling  nectar  falls,  and  every  eknll 
That  gens  thy  necklace  langhs  with  horrid  life. 

Attendant  spirits  tremble  and  applaud  j 
The  mountain  falls  before  the  powerful  arms. 

Around  whose  length  the  sable  serpents  twine 
Their  swelling  forms,  and  knit  terrific  bands. 

While  from  the  hood  expended  frequent  flash 
Envenomed  flames. 

As  rolls  thy  awfnl  head, 

The  lowering  eye  that  glows  emldat  thy  brow 

A  fiery  circle  designates,  that  wraps 

The  spheres  within  its  terribls  circumference  : 

Whilst  by  ths  banner  on  thy  dreadful  staff. 

High  wared,  the  stars  an  scattered  from  their  orbfta. 

The  three-eyed  Qod  exalts  in  the  embrace 

Of  his  lair  spouse,  as  Oauri  sinks  appalled 

By  the  distracting  cries  of  countless  fiends 

Who  attont  thy  praise.  Oh,  may  snob  dance  afford 

Whate’er  we  need, ■<— whs  te’er  may  yield  us  happiness.” 

According  to  some  Chdmunda  sprang  from  P&rvati  and  others  say 
that  the  mild  portion  of  P4rvati  issued  from  ber  side,  leaving  the 
wrathful  portion  whence  arose  Kill,  Syama,  Durga,  Chamunda  and 
all  the  dark  forms. 

Chandika  or  Cbandi  has  nine  temples  in  GarhwAl  and  two 
in  Kumaon,  at  Kamaltiya  in  Gangoli  and  at 
Jageswar.  She  is  also  worshipped  as  Anjani 
Devi  at  Nildhara  in  Dehra  Dun  where  there  is  a  temple  built  by 
Baja  Gul&b  Singh  of  Jammu.  She  differs  in  no  respect  from 
Chamunda  and  has  the  usual  decoration  of  a  necklace  of  skulls  and 
the  crescent-moon  on  her  forehead.  The  moon  being  chosen, 
doubtless,  as  the  reservoir  of  the  essenoe  of  immortAlity  (amrita) 
and  the  source  of  light  for  those  who  seek  for  incantations  and 

1  From  Wilson’s  translation,  Wqrke,  XII.,  58.  '  The  dance  which  Sira 

instituted  for  the  amusement  of  his  court  io  which  Nandi  wss  the  musician  and 
Ganesha  with  his  elephant's  head  and  Karttikcya  mounted  on  a  peacock  took  part. 


Chandika. 
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spells.  The  Ohandi  Patha  or  Durga-mahatmya  of  the  Mirkandeya- 
Pur&nais  read  at  the  great  festival  held  in  her  honor  and  so  well 
known  as  the  Durga  Puja.1  This  is  the  form  of  Dnrga  referred 
to  in  the  Harivansa  as  an  object  of  worship  to  the  barbarous 
Bavaras.  In  several  of  the  stories  recorded  in  the  Vr ihat-katka 
she  is  described  as  pleased  with  human  sacrifices,  and,  in  one,  these 
Bavaras1  are  represented  as  about  to  offer  a  child  to  the  goddess. 
In  most  of  these  legends  she  is  alluded  to  as  the  deity  of  barbarous 
forest  and  mountain  tribes  and  os  unacceptable  to  thq  more 
orthodox.  She  is  usually  worshipped  on  every  eanlcrdnt. 


Si  tola. 


Local  forms. 


Sitala,  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  has  temples  at  Almora,  Srina¬ 
gar,  Jageswar,  N&ti  in  Bel,  Dola  in  Mahar, 
at  the  Siy&l  De  (Sitala  Devi)  tank  in 
Dw&ra  and  at  Ajpur  in  Dehra  Dun.  She  iB  represented  as  a 
woman  dressed  in  yellow,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  and  is  one 
with  the  Hiriti  of  tho  Bauddha  system  in  Nep41.  In  most  places 
the  officiating  priests  belong  to  the  Cham&r  or  currier  caste  who 
go  through  a  rude  form  of  S&kti  ceremonial.  The  offerings  are 
red-powder,  rice,  flowers,  sweetmeats  and  coin.  Amongst  the 

female  forms  bearing  local  names  Hariyili 
at  Jasoli  in  Patti  Dhanpur  in  Garhw&l  is 
most  prominent.  One  image  of  the  goddess  is  on  the  peak  above 
Jasoli  and  the  other  in  the  temple  near  the  village.  The  first 
is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  and  is  the  object  of  an  annual 
assembly  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  light  half  of  K4rttik, 
when  the  Jasoli  image  also  is  brought  in  a  doli  to  do  honour 
to  tho  feast.  The  power  of  the  goddess  there  is  shewn  by  her 
favour  towards  her  worshippers  in  enabling  them  to  pass  up 
the  mountain  by  a  most  difficult  path  without  trouble,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  tigers  which  abound  in  the  neighbouring 
forests,  and  in  supplying  them  with  water  which  in  appearance 
should  only  suffice  for  one  person,  but  miraculously  serves  the  wants 
of 'thousands.  The  worship  of  the  goddess  in  Jasoli  itself  continues 
all  the  year  round.  The  temples  atSiloti  and  Khairola  in  Chhakh&ta 
are  dedicated  to  Cbandraghanta,  one  of  the  nine  names  of  Durga. 
Whatever  special  legends  attached  to  Akhiltirini  at  Khilpati, 

1  Wihon,  in.,  345,  MS  ;  II.,  143, 145.  1  Nen-Bvshnsakal  tribe*  of 

the  Psnjtb.  ’  ’  ’ 
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Khimki  at  Hit,  Uparde  at  Am  el  in  Koaiyan,  Santaurw  Mar  the 
confluence  of  the  Tons  and  Jumna,  and  Kamkdki  at  Haugaow  in 
llaudinydn  are  now  forgotten  and  the  name  alone  earrirei  ae  a 
form  of  Kili  or1  Devi. 


Tlie  llitrle. 


The  Siktis  of  eight  of  the  deitiea  are  known  also  collectively  aa 
Mitria,  and  in  thin  form  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  them  at 
Badrinith.  The  following  extract  from  the  DwimaJukmfm  «f  the 

Markandeya-purdna*  deacribea  the  aaaam- 
bling  of  the  Hitris  to  combat  the  dememi : — 
''The  energy  of  each  god,  exactly  like  him,  with  the  aame  form,  the 
same  decoration,  and  the  aame  vehicle  came  to  fight  against  the 
demons.  The  Sakti  of  Brahma,  girt  with  a  white  cord  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  hollow  gourd,  arrived  on  a  car  yoked  with  awana :  her  title  m 
B  rah  mini,  tf  iheawari  came  riding  on  a  bull,  and  bearing  a  trident 
with  a  vast  serpent  for  a  ring  and  a  crescent  for  a  gem. 
bearing  a  lanoe  in  her  hand,  and  riding  on  a  peacock,  h*ing 
bika  in  the  form  of  Karttikeya,  came  to  make  war  on  the  children 
of  Diti.  The  Sakti  named  Vaishnavi  also  arrived  sitting  on  an 
eagle,  and  bearing  a  conch,  a  discus,  a  club,  a  bow  and  a  sword  in 
her  several  hands.  The  energy  of  Hari  who  assumed  the  un¬ 
rivalled  form  of  the  holy  boar,  likewise  came  there  assuming  the 
body  of  Virihi.  Nirasinhi  too  arrived  there  embodied  in  a  form 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  Nar  Sinha  with  an  erect  mane  reaching 
to  the  host  of  stars.  Aindri  came  bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  her 
hand  and  riding  on  the  king  of  elephants  (Airkvati)  and  in  every 
respect  like  Indra,  with  a  hundred  eyes.  Lastly,  came  the  dreadful 
energy  named Chandika  who  sprung  from  the  body  of  Pevi,  horrible 
howling  like  a  hundred  jackals  :  she  surnamed  Apar&jita,  the  uncon¬ 
quered  goddess,  thus  addressed  Is&na  whose  head  is  encircled  with 
his  dusky  braided  locks.  Thus  did  the  wrathful  host  of  Mktris  slay 
the  demons.”  Some  authorities  omit  Chandika  and  insert  Kau- 
veri,  the  energy  of  Kuvera.  the  deformed  god  of  wealth.  Neither 
Brahmani  nor  M&heswari  have  separate  temples  in  these  districts. 
Kaum&ri  as  Ambika  has  already  been  noticed.  Vaishnavi  has  a 
temple  at  Naikrini  in  Seti  and  is  one  with  Nkrkyani,  who  has  a 

1  The  following  bum  also  occur : — Harnanda,  Nafiianni  in  Dhupar,  Uphrt. 
▼ani  at  Kaati,  SanjHaini  at  Kamer  in  Tails  Nigpur,  Jhanankdr  at  Khola  Ik 
Sitonayfin  and  Putreavari,  one  oi  the  hlne  Fntrikas  at  Almoin.  *  Colebrookt^ 
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temple  at  Siloti  in  ChhakhAta.  VArahi  has  a  celebrated  temple 
at  Devi  Dlmra  ar  1  another  at  Baaan  in  Patti  SAlam.  NAra-sinhi 
has  a  temple  near  Almora,  endowed  by  Debi  Chand.  Aindri  is 
unknown  and  Chandika  or  ChAmunda  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  Uttiira  Kalpa  of  the  Mdrkandeya  Pttrdna  thus  describe? 
the  Vahans  or  vehicles  of  the  MAtris :  “  ChAmundd  standing  on  a 
corpse  ;  Varahi  sitting  on  a  buffalo;  Aindri  mounted  on  an  elephint; 
Vaishnavi  borne  by  an  eagle,  Maheswari  riding  on  a  bull,  Kumaii 
conveyed  by  a  peacock  ;  BrAhmi  carried  by  a  swan  and  Aparijita 
revered  by  the  universe,  are  all  MAtris  endowed  with  every  faculty." 
Figures  of  each  of  these  goddesses  are  drawn  on  wood  aud  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  A fdtri-puja  ( q .  v .)  The  worship  of  the  Saiva 
Sakti  forms  is  in  the  hands  of  KAnphata  Jogis  or  of  KhasiyaS. 
The  festivals  take  place  usually  at  the  two  harvest  seasons  or  on 
every  lankrdnt  in  tbe  greater  temples.  The  Cbait  and  Asoj 
7 wurdtris  are  also  observed  in  some  temples. 

Neithe1  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  Upper  India  is  the 

separate  worship  of  the  Vaishnavi  Bakti 
V&iahnavi  Saktls.  T  i  t_  •  i_  .  .  . 

common.  Lakshmi  has  a  separate  temple 

at  Badrin&th,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  worshiped  with  Vishnu  as  Lakshmi 
Nurayan.  Sita  has  one  temple  at  Sitakoti  and  another  at  ChAin 
in  Urgam  which  belongs  to  the  BadrinAth  foundation  and  is  served 
by  Dimri  Brahmans,  the  same  caste  that  officiates  at  the  Lakshmi 
temple  in  BadrinAth.  Bhagwati,  a  doubtful  form,  has  temples  at 
Joshimath,  Bhagoti  in  Sirguru,  Bhagotaliya  in  DhaundyAlsyun  and 
Naini  in  Lakhanpur.  These  are  the  only  Sakti  forms  of  Vishnu 
that  possess  separate  temples  in  this  portion  of  the  HimAlaya  and 
they  are  all  served  by  Bairagis. 


KArttikeyaor  Skanda  or  Ouha,  one  of  the  sons  of  Siva  and  PAr- 

vati,  is  worshipped  by  the  villagers  on  the 
Kirttlkeya.  rr  '  ®  .. 

Katar  Syam  peak  at  Popta  and  at  KAndi 

and  between  Sonri  and  Agar  in  Patti  Talli  K&liphAt  in  the  month 
of  SAwan.  In  the  Ramayana,  Kurttikeya  is  the  son  of  theOaDga 
river  by  Agni  and  owes  his  name  to  his  having  been  brought 
up  amongst  the  Krittikns  in  the  country  about  Kailas.  He  was 
the  general  of  the  gods  and  as  afterwards  Agni  was  identified 
with  Rudra  or  Siva  and  Ganga  with  her  sister  PArvati,  he  is  also 
called  the  child  of  Siva  and  PArvati.  The  second  account  in  the 
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Mah&bhorata  by  which  he  is  m&do  the  offspring  of  Agni  and 
tho  six  wives  of  the  Rishia  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.1  To 
this  latter  legend  is  due  his  appearance  with  six 'heads  and  oue 
body.  He  is  well  known  in  the  form  of  a  man  riding  on  a  peacock 
and  bolding  in  one  hand  a  bow  and  in  another  an  arrow  and 
has  given  his  name  to  Karttikeyapura,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Katyuris. 

Ganesha,  another  of  the  sons  of  Siva,  and  the  object  of  worship 

Gsnesha.  oue  reco£n*8ed  sects,  has  separate 

temples  at  Almora,  Sail  in  Talla  Syunara, 
Srinagar,  Ganaikot  in  Paiukhanda  and  at  Gaui  i-kund,  all  in  Garh- 
wul.  His  image  also  frequently  occurs  in  both  Vaishnava  and  Saiva 
temples.  The  Ganesha  Khanda  of  the  Brahma- Vaivartta  Purina* 
is  devoted  to  his  history  and  relates  how  Parvati  desiring  a  son 
was  told  by  her  husband  to  propitiate  Vishnu,  who  allowed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  himself  (Krishna)  to  be  born  as  Ganesha.  When  tbe  gods 
came  to  congratulate  Parvati,  Sani  or  Saturn,  who  had  been  doomed 
to  destroy  everything  lie  looked  upon,  turned  his  gaze  away,  but, 
on  being  permitted  by  Parvati,  took  a  peep  at  Ganesha,  on  which 
tbe  child’s  head  was  severed  from  its  body  and  “  flew  away  to  the 
heaven  of  Krishna  where  it  reunited  with  the  substance  of  him 
of  whom  it  was  a  part.'’  Parvati  was  inconsolable  until  Vishou 
appeared  and  placed  an  elephant’s  head  instead  of  the  lost  one  and 
hence  Ganesha  is  always  represented  with  an  elephant  s  head. 
Another  legend  is  introduced  to  account  for  the  loss  of  one  tusk 
in  this  wise Parasurama,  who  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  Siva, 
came  to  the  Himalaya  to  see  his  master,  but  was  denied  entrance 
by  Ganesha,  on  which  a  quarrel  arose.  Ganesha  had  at  first  the 
advantage  and  seizing  Parasuriima  by  his  trunk,  shook  him  so 
that  he  fell  senseless.  The  hero  when  he  recovered  hurled  the 
axe  of  Siva  at  Ganesha,  who  recognizing  his  father’s  weapon, 
simply  received  it  on  one  tusk  which  it  immediately  severed. 
The  followers  of  Ganesha  though  reckoned  as  a  separate  sect 
and  actually  existing  as  such  iu  Kumaon  are  of  no  importance 
The  god  himself  is  reverenced  by  all  Hindus  and  no  work  is 
undertaken  without  invoking  his  aid.  lu  all  modern  Hindu 

i  See  further  Muir,  IV.,  349,  3*5.  ’  Wilton.,  I1L,  103,  tod  anal/sU  of 

Ganesha  Purnna  in  J.  R.  A.  S/,  Ylit,  319 
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books,  the  common  beginning  is  “  Om,  Qaneskdyt  om,”  *  Hail, 
salutation  to  Ganesha’,  and  similarly  on  setting  out  on  a  journey 
or  commencing  any  work  he  is  made  the  subject  of  special  suppli¬ 
cation  for  a  prosperous  ending. 

The  Sauras  or  worshippers  of  Siirya  or  Aditya,  the  sun,  are 
also  represented  in  Kumaon.  There  are 
temples  to  the  sun  as  Aditya,  at  Belar  in 
Bel,  at  Adityadyau  in  Mahar,  at  Ramak  in  KAli  Kumaon,  at 
Naini  in  Lakhanpur  and  at  Jageswar  :  to  Baraditya,  at  KatArmal 
near  Almora ;  to  Bhaum Aditya,  at  PAbhain  in  Bel  and  to  Surya 
NArAyan  at  Joshimatb.  The  great  festivals  are  held  on  Sundays 
in  Pus  and  when  an  eclipse  occurs.  The  principal  observances 
are  the  eating  of  a  meal  without  salt  on  each  sankrdnt  and 
eating  meals  on  other  days  only  after  the  sun  has  risen.  The 
tilaka  or  frontal  mark  is  mode  with  red  Bandars.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  regular  Saura  priests  is  in  Oudb. 

The  monkey-god,  HanumAu,  so  popular  with  many  divisions  of 
the  Vaislmavas,  has  temples  devoted  to  bis 
sole  worship  at  Almora,  Srinagar  (two), 
Amilagir  in  Painkhanda,  the  old  fort  on  DwArikhAl  in  Langur  and 
Bethra  in  Patti  Karakot  served  by  BairAgis.  His  story  is  so  Well 
known  from  the  RAmAyana  that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it  here. 
The  special  priests  (KhAkis)  of  HanumAo  are  connected  with  the 
temple  at  Hanuraangarhi,  in  Ondh.  Garur,  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu/ 
has  temples  to  his  honour  in  Srinagar,  Joshimatb  and  Pakhi  (Pain¬ 
khanda),  besides  sharing  with  HannmAn  in  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
at  all  the  other  Vaishnava  temples.  He  is  the  wonderworking 
bird  common  to  the  fables  of  all  nations,  the  rukh  of  M  the  Arabian 

Nights,”  the  Eorosh  of  Zend,  the  Simnrgh 
of  the  Persians,  the  Kimi  of  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese  dragon  and  the  Griffin  of  chivalry.  In  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  he  is  made  the  son  of  Kasyapa  by  Vinata  or  Suparna  and 
is  king  of  the  feathered  tribes  and  the  remorseless  enemy  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  race  (NAgas).  Kasyapa  had  by  Kadru,  another  of  his  wives,  ‘one 
thousand  powerful,  many-beaded  serpents,  of  immeasurable  might, 
subject  to  Garur/1  but  Kadru  and  Vinata  quarrelled  together  regard¬ 
ing  the  colour  of  the  horse  that  was  produced  at  the  churning  of 

*  WiUon,  VIIv  7s. 
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the  ooean  and  ever  afterwards  Oarar  remained  a  determined  enemy 
of  the  NAga  race.  Oarar  ia  also  oalled  TArkahya  from  TArkaha,  a 
synonym  of  Kaayapa,  Yainateya  or  Vinayak  from  hia  mother, 
Kagan  taka,  and  Pannaga-ksh&na,  from  hia  enmity  to  the  snake  race. 
Bis  worship  ia  oondncted  by  BairAgis. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  worship  we  must  also  include  the  deified 
mortal  DattAtreya.  There  is  a  temple  to 
his  separate  worship  at  Dewalgarh  in  Garh- 
wAl  and  his  image  is  also  reverenoed  at  DwAra  and  Jageswar.  This 
sage  was  the  son  of  Atri  by  Anasdya  and  one  of  three  sons  born 
in  this  world  in  answer  to  religious  austerities  and  prayer  to  the 
three  gods.1  He  is  reverenced  by  the  Yaishnavas  as  a  partial  mani¬ 
festation  of  Yishnn  himself  and  by  the  Saivas  as  a  distinguished 
authority  on  the  Yoga  philosophy.  He  is  served  by  DAsnAmi  Go- 
sAias  of  the  Pari  seotion  in  GarhwAl.  BhadrAj  near  Mussooree  has 
a  temple  saored  to  Balbhadra  served  by  BairAgi  asoetics. 

ParAsara  Rishi  has  a  temple  in  Parkandi  and  in  Nigan  in  Khat 
Beli  of  JaansAr.  According  to  the  MabA- 
bhArata,  Sakti,  the  son  of  the  sage  Yasishtba, 
was  one  day  walking  through  the  forests  when  he  was  met  by  Raja 
KalmAshapAda,  who  ordered  Sakti  to  get  out  of  his  way  as  the  path 
was  too  narrow  for  both,  but  the  sage  refused,  whereupon  the  prinoe 
struck  him  with  his  whip  and  drove  him  into  the  forest  Sakti 
forthwith  cursed  the  Raja  to  be  born  jigain  as  a  man-eating  RAk- 
shasa,  which  accordingly  took  place,  but  Sakti  and  all  his  brethren 
were  the  first  victims  of  the  RAkshasa.  Adrishyanti,  wife  of  Sakti, 
brought  fourth  a  son  called  ParAsara,  who  when  he  grew  to  man’s 
estate  desired  to  perform  a  great  sacrifice  by  which  he  might  exter¬ 
minate  the  race  of  RAkshasas,  but  was  dissuaded  therefrom  by  the 
assembled  Rishis.  ParAsara  then  scattered  the  fire  of  the  sacrifioe 
over  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  where  it  still  blazes  forth 
at  the  phases  of  the  moon.  ParAsara  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  narrator  and  reputed  author  of  the  YiBhnu  PnrAna.  The  story 
as  given  above  is  also  told  in  the  Linga  PurAna  with  the  emenda¬ 
tion  that  ParAsara  is  said  to  have  been  propitiating  MahAdeo  when 
he  oeased  from  his  sacrifice.' 

1  The  other  two  were  Soma  sad  Durrfcaas.  Wilson,  VI.,  154. 
farther,  Wilson,  VIII ,  soe. 
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Raja  Mdndhata,  or  Mandhutri,  a  partial  incarnation  of  Vi&hnn, 
baa  a  temple  at  Ukbimath  and  ia  also  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Jageswar.  Mdndbdtri,  according 
to  the  Vishnu  Purana,1  was  born  of  Yuv.audswa,  a  prince  of  the  solar 
line,  of  his  own  body  and  wh$n  he  appeared,  the  Munis  asked  who 
shall  be  his  nurse  as  he  has  no  mother.  Indra  said  : — ‘  He  shall 
have  me  for  his  nurse’  (>ndm  ayamdh&tsyati )  and  hence  the  boy  was 
called  Mdndhdtri  and  suckled  by  the  finger  of  Indra,  he  grew  up 
to  be  a  great  monarch.  According  to  the  Brahma  and  Vdyu  Pu- 
runas  Gauri  was  mother  of  Mdndhdtri  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  local  legend  and  hence  his  name  Gaurika  and  his  association 
with  that  goddess  in  the  popular  worship.  The  story  of  the  marri- 
age  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Mdndhatri  to  the  old  ascetic  Saubbari, 
is  also  known  in  Garhwdl  and  told  in  connection  with  the  Gauri 

kund.  Kapila  Muni,  the  founder  of  the 
great  Sankhya  school  of  philosophy,  has  a 
temple  to  his  praise  in  Srinagar  whilst  there  are  four  temples  to 
Siva  as  Kapileswar  in  different  places. 

There  is  a  temple  to  Agastya  at  Banydi  in  Patti  Talli  Kdlipb&t, 
better  known  as  Agastmuni.  Agastya  is 
Agaatya  Muni.  oelebruted  in  the  Rdmdyana*  as  the  sage  of 

the  Ddndaka  forests  and  Vindbya  hills  and  lmsband  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  Lopdmudra.  The  Muni  was  once  allowed  to  see  his  ancestors 
yi  torments  and  was  told  by  them  that  the  only  way  to  save  them 
was  by  his  begetting  a  son.  Agastya  by  the  force  of  his  piety- 
made  a  girl  adorned  with  all  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  and  caused  her  to  be  born  as  daughter  of  the 
Raja  of  Vidarbha.  She  was  called  Lopdmudra  from  loss  (lopa)  in 
her  superior  charms  whilst  possessing  beauties  ( mudra )  of  form 
such  as  the  eyes  of  deer  and  the  like.  Agastya  eventually 
married  her  and  retired  to  his  hermitage,  where  he  received 
Rama  and  gave  him  the  great  weapons.  The  story  of  the  jealousy 
between  Vindhya  aud  Meru  or  the  Himdlaya  is  thus  related 
by  the  priests  of  Agastya  at  Banydi.  In  former  times,  Vin- 
dhy4chal  complained  to  the  assembled  gods  that  Meru  had  grown 
so  large  that  with  much  difficulty  the  sun  was  able  to  reach 
Bhdrata-varsha,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why 
1  Ibid.,  26j.  ’  iiuc  Wheeler’s  History  of  India,  II.,  251. 
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she  also  should  not  increase  and  grow  in  influence  like  the  HimA- 
laya,  for  she  was  tired  of  hearing  the  praises  of  her  rival.  The 
gods  thereon  requested  Agastya  to  become  the  spiritual  preceptor 
of  Vindhy&chal  and  decide  this  question.  The  Muni  approached 
Vindhyachal,  who  bowed  at  his  approach  and  remained  prostrate 
while  he  addressed  her  and  told  her  to  remain  so  and  take  no  fur* 
ther  steps  to  advance  her  claim  to  equality  with  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya  until  he  had  himself  returned  from  visiting  KedAr. 
When  Agastya  arrived  in  Kumaon,  however,  he  was  so  delighted 
with  the  country  that  he  never  returned  and  hence  the  verse : — 

“  Na  muni  punar  dyati  :  na  chdeau  vardhate  (jiri." 

meaning  that  neither  does  the  Muni  return  nor  does  the  mountain 
increase  and  incidentally  spoken  of  the  results  of  an  unsuccessful 
conference.  This  legend  contains  the  popular  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  height  between  the  HimAlaja  and  the  Vindhyas. 
Special  services  are  held  on  the  Dikh  sa nknint  and  every  twelfth 
year  there  is  a  great  fair.  Another  of  the  mortals  to  whom  temples 
are  dedicated  is  Bhfma  Sain,  who  is  worshipped  at  Bhiri  in  Talli 
Kaliphiit,  at  Koti  in  NAgpur  and  in  other  places.  Festivals  are 
held  in  his  honour  in  Jeth  and  Mangslr  and  his  temples  are  served 
by  Khasiyas. 

Ghatotkacha  or  Gliafku  is  worshipped  in  one  of  the  oldest 

temples  at  Chanki  in  KAIi  KumaoD.  The 
Ghatotkacha.  ,,,,,,,  ,  ,  ,  .  _ ,  . 

M all abha rata  relates1  how  the  randavas  on 

escaping  from  the  burning  house  at  Varanavata  (Allahabad)  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  forests  southwards  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Ganges  Here  they  met  Hidimba,  the  terrible  man-eating 
Asura,  and  his  beautiful  sister  HidimbA.  Hidimba  was  slain  by 
Bhima  and  his  sister  followed  the  PAndavas  through  the  forests  of 
Kuntit,  praying  Kunti,  the  mother  of  the  PAndavas,  to  command 
her  son  Bhfma  to  take  her  to  him  as  wife  and  threatening  to  kill 
herself  if  her  request  were  not  complied  with.  “  So  Kunti  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  strong  Asura  woman  experienced  in  the  jungle,  would 
greatly  help  them,  in  their  sojournings,  desired  Bhima  to  many  her, 
and  he  married  her  and  in  due  time  a  son  was  botti  as  robust  aa 
his  parents  and  named  Ghatotkacha.  Later  on  we  learn  that 
Kama,  the  Kaurava  champion,  had  received  a  lance  from  Indra 

1  Aa  Bea,XIIL 
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which  was  fated  to  kill  whomsoever  it  struck,  and  this  he  reserved 
for  Arjuna,  but  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  conflict  when  Ghatot- 
kacha  was  causing  dire  destruction  amongst  thf  Kauravas,  Kama 
hurled  the  consecrated  weapon  against  him  and  slew  him.  This 
scene  is  alluded1  to  in  several  of  the  dramatio  compositions,  and 
thus  in  the  Mudra  Rakehata  i — , 

*  So  fats  decreed,  and  turned  aside  the  blow ; 

Aa  Vishnu,  craftily,  oontmed  to  ward 
The  shaft  of  Kama  from  the  breast  of  Arjuna 
And  speed  It  to  HidlmbA’s  eon.” 

GorakhnAth,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  KAnphata  Jogis,  has  aa 
establishment  in  his  honour  in  fir  ins  nr 

Oorakhnt  th.  ,  t  .  ,  . , 

where  he  is  recognized  as  an  incarnation 
of  Siva.  He  was  a  conteruparary  of  Kabir  and,  according  to 
Wilson,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
popular  worship  of  Siva  as  Bhairava  belongs  to  his  followers  in  the 
Kumaon  Himalaya,  as  also  does  the  Saiva  worship  of  PasupatU 
nAth  and  SambhunAth  in  NepAl  and  GorakhnAth  in  Gorakhpur. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  special  protector  of  the  GorkhAlis.  Avaloki- 
teswara  AbjapAni  or  PadmapAni,  according  to  a  local  legend  oom- 
municated  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,'  descended  by  command  of  Adi 
Buddha  as  Matayendra.  “  He  hid  himself  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  in 
order  to  hear  Siva  teach  PArvati  the  doctrine  of  the  yoga,  which 
be  had  learned  from  Adi  Buddha,  and  which  he  communicated  to 
his  spouse  on  the  sea-shore.  Having  reason  to  suspect  a  listenor, 
Siva  commanded  him  to  appear,  and  PadmapAni  catne  forth  clad 
in  raiment  stained  with  ochre,  smeared  with  ashes,  wearing 
earrings,  and  shaven,  being  chief  of  the  Yogis.  He  was  called 
MatsyendranAtha,  from  his  appearance  from  a  fish  (maUya)  and 
his  followers  took  the  appellation  of  iTdth.  We  have  in  this  story 
a  decided  proof  of  the  current  belief  of  a  union  between  the  Yogi 
sectaries  and  Bauddhas,  effected,  perhaps,  by  the  Yogi  Matsyendra, 
but  converted  by  the  Bauddhas  into  a  manifestation  of  one  of  their 
deified  sages."  From  the  foundation  of  the  establishment  at  Sri¬ 
nagar  in  1667 A.D.  to  the  present  day  there  have  been  seven  Ma¬ 
han  ts  ' — Bhotiya  Sabajnath ;  BAlaknAtb  ;  TfrthanAth  ;  GamfrnAth  ; 
MonoharnAth  ;  FratApnAth  and  SAraswatinAth. 

1  Wilson,  XII.,  ISO.  >  Given  by  Wilson,  It.,  90 :  L,  >14. 
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In  a  controversial  tract,1  describing  a  conversation  between 
Kabir  and  GorakhnAth,  the  latter  calls  himself  the  son  of  Matey- 
endra  or  Machchhendran4th  and  grand-son  of  Adin&th,  but  one  of  the 
works  of  the  6ect  places  “  Matsyendra  Ndth  prior  to  Gorakh  by  five 
spiritual  descents  which  would  place  the  former  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  supposing  the  Kabir  work  to  be  correct  in  the  date  it  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  latter,”  Wilson  adds: — “  If  the  date  assigned  by 
Hamilton  to  the  migration  of  the  Hindu  tribes  from  Chitor,  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  be  accurate,  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  period  at  which  the  worship  of  Siva,  agreeably  to 
the  doctrines  of  Matsyendra  or  Gorakh,  was  introduced  there  and 
into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Hindustan.”  Gorakhn&th  was  a  man 
of  some  learning  and  has  left  behind  him  two  Sanskrit  works,  the 
Oorakaha  ea taka  and  Ooraksha  kalpa,  ana  probably  a  third,  the 
Oorakaha  aahaera  ndma ,  may  be  attributed  to  him. 


Existing  temples. 


In  the  following  list  of  the  principal  temples  in  Eumaon  and 
Garhw&l  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  clas¬ 
sify  the  deities  worshipped  according  to  the 
two  great  divisions  already  noticed.  This  shows  the  comparative 
popularity  of  the  particular  form  and  enables  us  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  the  character  of  the  existing  worship.  The  first  column 
gives  the  village  and.  sub-division  within  which  the  temple  is 


situate,  the  second  column  gives  the  name  of  the  temple  or  deity 
worshipped,  and  the  third  colomn,  the  time  at  which  any  important 


religious  observance  takes  place  or  other  matter  of  interest  * 


Locality. 

Name  of  temple  or 
deity. 

Explanation. 

(a)  SAIT  A  TEMPLES. 

(1)  Templet  to  the  male  form  of  Siva. 

Korn ton. 

Almora 

NSgnith  ... 

la  worshipped  daily :  endowed  by  Ka- 
tyuri  and  Chand  Rajas. 

DittO  an. 

Ratneawar  ... 

Is  worshipped  daily  :  has  two  viHagee 
from  Gorkhilis. 

»  Price’*  HiDdi  Selections,  140.  .’The  notes  in  the  column  of 

explanation  are  derived  from  an  examination  of  all  the  claims  to  revenue-free 
grants  made  tjy  the  priests  to.Mr.  Traill  at  the  Britwh  ennqueat  in  ISIS  and  since 
then  in  tbe  civil  courts.  It  hns  been  a  very  laborioos  task,  bat  wai  accessary 
to  check  the  dates  given  in  the  local  histories. 
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Almora  ...  Bhairava 


Dipchandeswar 


Udyotchandeswar,. 
Ditto  «m  Somcswar  .. 

Ditto  ...  Kshetrpftl  .. 

Blmtkot,  Bisaud  ...  Kapileswar  .. 


Borirau  ••• 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

KhatyAri,  Syunars, 
Bbim  Til 
Biaaog 
Mar,  Baraun 
l  auait,  do. 


Pinikeswar 

Sukeawar  ... 

Rupeswar 

Betdleswkr 

Bbimeswar 

Risheswar 

Fatal  Bhubaneswar 

Koteswar 


Rameswar,  Bel  ...  Rameswar 


Mahar,  Sor 
Waldlya,  do. 
Siralcot  do. 
Mar,  Sauu 

Thai.  Baraun 

Dindihat,  Sira 

Aakot 

ChampAwat 


Jagan&th 
Thai  Kedir 
Bhag  Ling 
Pacheswar 

Bileswar 

Pabaneswar 

Klalik  Arjuu 
Baleswar 

Nagnath 


Cuauki,  Charil  ...  Ghatku 


Maloii,  Nay  Au  ,,, 

{.'LLukut  ... 

Kim*,  DwAra 

1  ’wira 

Bvijnatb 


Xileswar 

Briddhkedir 

Bibhaudeswar 

Nigarjuu 

BaijoAth 


There  are  six  to  thiB  form  with  tho 
prefixes  Sankara,  Sab,  Gaur,  Kal, 
Batuk  and  Bil. 

Daily  worship  :  founded  by  Raja  Dip 
Chnnd  la  1780  A  D. :  has  three  vil- 
luges 

Daily  worship :  founded  by  lUja  Ud¬ 
yot  Chand  in  I860  A.  D. 

Daily  worship  and  fair  on  Siarutri 
and  Holi,  14  th. 

Daily  worship  :  endowed  by  Ealydu 
Chand. 

Fair  at  Ullardyini :  endowed  by  Dip 
Chand. 

Fsir  on  Kdrttik  purdnmdti :  endowed 
by  Bdz  Bahadur. 

Endowed  by  Chand  Rajas. 

Ditto. 

Fsir  on  Phdlgan  Badi  l*th  and  Mckh 
sankrdnt. 

Endowed  by  Dip  Chand  :  fair  Mithan 
Bankrant  :  bagwdli  at  Holi. 

Endowed  by  Chand  Rajas ;  fair  Nau¬ 
rs  tri. 

Endowed  by  Jagat  Chand  :  cave  tem¬ 
ple  fair  FhAlgun  Badi  14th. 
Endowed  by  Chand  Rajas :  fair  KArt- 
tik  Badi  14  th. 

Endowed  by  Udyot  Chand  :  fair,  last 
day  of  Baisikh  and  Karttik  ;  Makar 
sankrdut  nitd  Philgun  Badi  14th. 
Endowed  :  fair  on  Anant  14th. 
Endowed  :  fair  on-  BliAdou  Sudi  3rd. 
Fair  on  Bhddon  sudi  14th. 

Fair  on  Makar  saukraut,  commercial 
also. 

Endowed  by  Udyct  Chand;  great  fair 
Makar  Sankrdnt. 

Endowed:  fairs  Karttik  Sudi,  Phal- 
gnn  Badi  14th. 

Endowed  by  Kajb&r  of  Askot. 
Endowed  by  Chand  Rajas  :  fair  Kurk 
Sankrdnt. 

Endowed  by  Dip  Chand  :  served  by 
Pir  of  Kanphata  Jogis  ;  fuir  Chait 
8th. 

Endowed  by  Kalyan  Chand:  fair  Asarh 
Suili  8th. 

Endowed  by  Gorkhalis  :  fair  ShiurAtri. 
Endowed  by  Hudr  Chand  :  fair  Harb- 
tik,  BaisAkh  purnamdsi. 

Fairs  PhAlgun  Badi  14th  and  Mckh 
sankrant. 

Endowed  by  Udyot  Chand. 

Endowed  by  Jagat  Chand  :  fair  Phdi- 
gun  Badi  14th. 
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Locality. 

Mama  of  teapU  or 
deity. 

Explanation, 

Bigecwar  _ 

Papoli,  Niknrl  ... 
Utoda,  84 lam  ... 

Dirun 

Ditto 

Dignith  M 

Dgn  Bndra  ... 

Uleowar 

Jigeawar  «. 

Briddh  Jigeswar  ... 

Endowed  :  great  religions  »~--w 
dal  fair  on  altargsoM. 

A  groat  lair  on  the  Nig-panohamL 
Endowed  by  Chand  Haiti  :  lair  on 
Shinritrl. 

j  Great  fairs  on  Balsikh  and  Kirttlk 
V  14th  j  the  largest  sndowment  in 

1  Knmaon. 

GakhwIl. 


Srinagar  .. 

Kamaleswar 

•o» 

Ditto 

Eapila  Muni 

•a. 

Ditto  ... 

Gorakhnith 

00# 

Koteawar,  Chtlan- 

Koteawar 

oes 

ayfin. 

14  wile y  (in 

Bhilwa  Kedir 

oos 

Dyfil,  Mawilsydu ... 

Bineswar 

on* 

Pital,  Mandarsyfin, 

Ekisur 

as  • 

Gaiiara,  Nigpur  ... 

Naleswar 

»•  * 

Jilisn,  do. 

Jileswar 

•  a  ». 

Guptkiahi,  do. 

Viivanith 

Ger  do.  ... 

Madmaheswar 

SSI 

Chanpatta  do.  ... 

Tungnith 

Kila  Pahir  do.  ... 

Rudranath 

CO* 

Gothala 

Gopeswar 

•  •  ♦ 

Kshetrpil  Pokhrl  do 

Nigrija 

•  as 

Urgam  do.  ... 

Kalpeawar 

ass 

Ditto  do.  ... 

Briddb  Kedir 

OOC 

Saliaikol  do.  ... 

Sarbeswar 

«il 

Pandnkeswar  ... 

Pandukes  war 

las 

Bodrinith  ... 

Mahidee 

saa 

Langurgarh 

Bbairava 

sas 

Dungari,  Cbindpor, 

Sileawar 

OOs 

Kaub,  Pindarwir ... 

Kanbeswar 

OOS 

Ming,  do. 

Mingeswar 

Oos 

Icholl,  Pindarpir ... 

Baitaleswir 

Css 

Litngair,  Lohba  ... 

Jhanankir 

Kcdsrnith. 

Kedirnith 

,,  . 

Dally  worship  :  endowed  by  Pradfpt 
flih  ;  fair  Shiuritrl. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Daily  worship  :  serv'ed  by  Jogis. 

Daily  worship :  sanads  lost :  lair  on 
BLkh  Sankrint. 

Daily  worship  :  aanada  lost :  lair: 
servwd  by  Goshiios. 

Daily  worship  :  §  triads  lost:  fair  Kirt* 
tlk  pnrnarnisi. 

Daily  worship  :  endowed  by  Mia  Sih 
two  fairs. 

Daily  worship  endowed  by  Fatshpat 
Sib  :  served  by  Goshiins 

Daily  worship  :  endowed  by  Pradfpt 
Sab. 

Daily  worship:  endowment  confirmed 

by  Gorkbilis. 

Daily  worship:  connected  with  Ke- 
dirnith. 

Under  this  name  there  are  tempics 
on  the  peak,  at  Dharail,  Jikh, 
Nari  and  Thiang  endowed. 

Also  at  GangolpaoA  :  endowed. 

Endowment  confined  by  Gorkhilis. 

ice 

Of  local  Importance. 

Ditto. 

Connected  with  Qopeswar  :  screed  by 
Goshiins, 

Of  local  Importance. 

Served  by  Mnliya  Brahmans. 

Endowed  by  Loiipat  Sab. 

Endowed  by  Prndipt  Sih  ;  Ssnyitir 
officiate. 

Endowed  t  confirmed  by  Gorkhslis; 
fair  Bbiuritri. 

Endowed  :  sanads  lost ;  called  aftsr 
Miug  Hishi. 

Endowed  :  confirmed  by  Gorkhilis- 

Endowed:  confirmed  :  served  by  Go- 
ahiins. 

Endowed  :  separately  noticed. 
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Locality. 


Name  of  temple  or 
deity. 


Explanation. 


(9)  Tvmpim  to  tha  ftmalt  form  of  Siva 


Kcmaow. 


Aftnora 

•  we 

Nanda 

Ditto 

••• 

Putreavari 

•  •  • 

Ditto 

•It 

Kot  kilfka 

Hi 

Ditto 

•at 

Yikallani 

••• 

Ditto 

Ambika 

#*» 

Tikhfai 

H< 

|  Syima 

•  it 

Dinagiri 

■  v  • 

Durgl 

••a 

Uchyfir 

•  •a 

Vrinda 

•aa 

Dharka  Din  da,  Si- 
lam. 

Durga 

•H 

Amel,  Eoaiyin 

a  •  • 

Upharnl 

Hi 

Bit,  Be? 

••• 

Eillka 

aae 

Mahar 

Mallika 

•  •• 

Mar,  Baon 

- 

Akiaabhijlni 

••a 

Aakot 

••• 

Kilika 

Hi 

Talladaa 

Pumaglri 

■  •  • 

Fill,  Dora 

Naithina 

H« 

Dhadiya,  Giwir 

•a* 

(Jgyiri 

•  •a 

Ranohula,  Eatyfir, 

Bhrimari 

a  •  • 

Banchnla  kot 

See 

Nanda 

•  •  • 

Foogaraun 

eat 

Kotgiri 

a  aa 

Devi  Dhfira 

#•< 

Virihl 

•  at 

Saini  Til 

•  aa 

Naini 

•H 

Fair  on  7th  to  9th  Bhidon  Budl  :  en¬ 
dowed  by  Udyot  Cbaod. 

Endowed  by  Katyfiria  :  fair  Philgun 
Badi  14th. 

No  fair. 

Endowed ;  daily  worship. 

No  fair. 

Endowed  by  Gorkhilis  ;  fair  Aiiik 
and  Chait  Audi  8th. 

Fair  in  Asirta  and  Chait  Sadi  8th . 

Endowed  of  old  :  fair  ditto. 

Fair  in  Aaarh  8th. 

Another  name  of  Nanda :  fair  Jeth 
Dasahri. 

Haa  a  large  endowment  from  the 
Chand  Rajas. 

Fair  :  endowed. 

A  great  fair  on  the  last  day  of 
Chait. 

Fair  PGs  Sudi  14th. 

Endowed  by  Jagat  Chand. 

Fair  Asirh  and  Chait,  8th  i  has  a 
village  from  Gorkhiha. 

Fair  :  endowment  confirmed  by  Gor¬ 
khilis. 

Fair  :  Chait-knar,  lit  to  9th  :  endow¬ 
ed  by  Jagat  Chand. 

Fair  :  8th  Asirh  Sudi. 

Fair :  ditto,  grant  confirmed 

by  Gorkhilis. 

Endowed  by  Chand  Rajas  :  fair  Sri* 
wan  Sudi  purnamiBi. 

Fair  I  Oth  Joith  at  Bhuwill. 


GabhwAl. 


Denriri,  Nidalsyfin 
Srinagar 

Bhatgaon,  Ghnrdar. 
ay  An. 

Near  Nagir,  Kap- 
nolayfin. 

Dhani.  Chalansyfin, 
Phegn,  Nagpur  ... 


Mahlaha  mardini  or 
Denriri  Devi. 
Jwilpa  Deri 

E  Alika 

Jwilpa  Deri  ... 

Kalyini 

Nan  Dnrga 


Fair  :  endowed  by  Ajayapil  Sih : 
serred  by  Unyala. 

Fair  :  by  Pradhimmn  Sih  :  serred  by 
ThapalyAls. 

Fair :  no  sanads. 

Endowed  by  Pradhuman  Sih  :  Tha- 
palyals  serve  the  goddess. 

Endowed  :  sanads  lost  ;  idol  on  the 
river’s  bank. 

Endowed  in  1795  :  fair  on  Nauritri : 
served  by  Dumigis, 
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Locality. 

Name  of  taa>ple 
deity. 

or 

Explanation. 

Birman,  Nigpnr... 

Chamandi 

Served  by  Dy6l  Brahmana. 

Julai,  ditto  — 

Jwilpa 

.  M 

Served  by  tbe  village  Brahmana. 

Ukhimith,  ditto  ... 

Ukha 

•  •  • 

Connected  with  Kediroith. 

Urgam,  dlttd  ... 

Gaari 

Separate  eatabliabmcnt. 

M&ikhauds,  ditto  .. 

Mehieha  Mardlni 

•  M 

Belongs  to  Kediroith. 

Tarsili,  ditto  « 

Ch.ndlka 

Faira  *.  served  by  Ohaaw&l  Brahmans 

Naiti,  Chaudpnr  ... 

Upbarni 

•  •a 

Endowed :  fair  every  Sankrint  and 
Chalt  uanritria. 

Karnprayig 

Uma 

•  aa 

Endowed  by  Jaikrit  64b  :  served  by 
Sati  Brabinana. 

Krdr,  Dasoli  » 

Nanda 

••a 

Endowed  by  Shim  Sib :  fair  Nandiab 
tami. 

Hindoli,  ditto 

Ditto 

... 

Endowment  confirmed  by  Gorkbilia 
fair. 

Nauli,  ditto 

Lftta 

aa* 

Endowment  confirmed  on  Nandiab. 
taml. 

Tapuban 

Qanri 

••  * 

Served  by  Byigdbirkot  Brahmana 

Joabimath 

Nan  Durga 

... 

Fair  ou  NauritrL 

(i)  VAI8HNAVA  TEMPLES. 

(1)  To  tho  malt  form  of  Viaktut. 
Komaoh. 


Almora 

Siddha  Nar  Singh... 

Endowment  by  Gorkhilie  :  aerved  by 
Achiryaa. 

Ditto 

Baghanitb 

Endowment  1786  :  aerved  by  a  Brah- 
macbirya. 

Ditto 

Rimpaduk 

Fair  ;  Chait  Sadi  Oth. 

Giwir 

Rim  Cbandra 

Fair. 

Bigeawar 

Beni  Madhub  ,M 

Fair:  endowed  by  Chand  Bajaa. 

Ditto  ••• 

Triyugi  Niriyan  ... 

Fair  endowment  by  Chand  R.jaa. 

Pangarann  M 

KiUnig  w 

Fair :  possession  confirmed  by  Gor- 
kbilis. 

Dwira 

Badrinitb 

1  An  old  foundation. 

Gaasw/l. 

Srinagar  » 

Lakahmi  Niriyan... 

Eight  temples  of  this  name,  nerved 
by  Bairigis :  the  Sankara  math 
was  endowed  by  Fatehpat  Sib. 

Ditto 

Badrinith 

Fair  Janmashtami :  endowed  by  Fh- 
tehpat  Sih. 

Ditto 

Sitarima 

Served  by  Bairigis. 

Sivanandi,  Dhanpur, 

Lakabmi  Niriyan... 

Endowed  by  Pradipt  Sib  :  built  by  a 
Dobhil  Brahman. 

Lngai,  ditto  ... 

Nar  Sinh 

Endowed  :  panada  lost :  served  by 
Bairigis :  janmlila. 

DyGl,  Sitonsyfin  M 

Lakabmanji 

Endowed  :  confirmed  by  Pradhnman 
Sih  :  fair. 

Bidyakoti,  Hand- 

Mnrli  Manohar 

Endowed  by  Fatehpat  Sib  and  found* 

wilsybn. 

ed  by  Bidyapati  Dobhil. 
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Locality. 


Baidal,  Nigptrr  M 

Chandrapur!,  Nig- 
par. 

Sfla.  Nagpur 
H It,  ditto 

EhetrpU  Pokhri  ... 
Ur  gam  ditto 

Vlahnapray  &g, 
Fainkhanda. 
Pandakeswar,  Pain- 


khan  da. 

Badrinitb. 

Pain- 

khan da. 

Qulibkoti 

Fain- 

khanda. 

Jew  hi  math 

do.  ... 

Ditto 

do,  ... 

DR, to 

do.  ... 

Ditto 

do  ... 

Ta^uban 

Animath 

do.  ... 

Handpriyig,  Nagpur 

Triyug. 

do.  ... 

Maikbunda 

do.  ... 

Bimjani  Udepnr  ... 
Blthiaera,  C  bind  par 

Bemli,  Pindarpir  ... 
Niriyanbugr,  Kari- 
kot. 

Kimoli,  Kapiri  tat 


Same  of  temple  or 
deity. 


Explanation. 


Agaatya  Muni 
Murli  Manohar 

Ditto 

Niriyan 

Nar  Bioh 
Dhyin  Badri 

Viehnu 

Yogbodri 

Badrinath 


...  Endowed  :  aerred  -by  Bijwtl  Brah- 
mnng  :  loir. 

M.  Endowed  by  Pradipt  Bah  ;  aerred  by 
Bair&gis. 

...  Eudowed  aerred  by  Jogia. 

...  Eudowed  s  by  Mtn  B&h  :  attaohed  to 
Badriuith. 

...  Of  local  Importanoe  only. 

...  Endowed  as  part  of  Badrindth  and. 
separately  noticed. 

...  Endowed  :  fair  Vikhbati,  makar  aan- 
krint,  Dasahra. 

h.  Endowed  fair  3  aerred  by  Dakhinl 
Bliata. 

...  Endowed  fair  :  separate  notice. 


Murli  Manohar  ... 

Kar  Sinh 
B&sdeo 

Garnra  ... 

Bhagwati 

Bbavialiya  Rndri  ... 
Briddli  Badri 
N  a  ray  an 

Triyugi  Nirayan  ... 
Ditto  Jakh 
Rama 
Adbadri 

BadrinAth  ... 

Nirayan  ... 


Endowed :  possession  confirmed  by 
Gorkhilis. 

Endowed  :  connected  with  fiadrioath. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Endowed  :  separately  noticed. 
Endowment  confirmed  by  Gorkhilit 
Endowed  by  Gorkhilis  fair. 

Endowed :  served  by  Thdplyfils,  old 
temples. 

Endowment  confirmed  by  Gorkhilia. 
Connected  with  Badrinath. 


Ditto 


SerTed  by  Thiplyil  Brahmans. 


(S)  To  the  female  form  of  Vishnu, 


GiauwAL. 


Chiin,  NAgpur 

•  •a 

Sita 

aaa 

Endowed  :  connected  with  BadrlnAth. 

Badrintth 

aaa 

Lakahmi 

at  | 

Endowed :  connected  aerred  by  Dim- 
rid. 

Local  deities. 


We  have  now  to  notice  the  forms  that  can  hardly  be  assigned 
to  any  of  the  orthodox  systems,  but  which 
still  claim  attention  as  collectively  repre¬ 
senting  the  genii,  sprites  and  goblins  from  whom  the  Pasupati  form 
of  Siva  was  evolved.  Although  the  constant  pommuuication  with 
the  plains  through  the  pilgrims  to  the  great  shrines  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the 
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Himalaya,  still  the  belief  in  demons  and  sprites,  malignant  and 
beneficent,  has  almost  as  firm  a  hold  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
as  ever  it  had  and  the  worship  of  Qoril,  Chaumu  and  the  BhAtinia 
is  as  general  and  sincere  as  that  of  Siva  and  Vishnu.  Mr.  Traill, 
in  one  of  his  reports,  writes  : — “  An  attempt  to  collect  the  numerous 
superstitious  beliefs  current  in  these  hills  (Kumaon  Himalaya) 
would  be  an  endless  task,  the  result  of  which  would  by  no 
repay  the  labor  bestowed,  as  these  beliefs  are  for  the  most  part  rude 
and  gross,  displaying  neither  imagination  nor  refinement  in  their 
texture/’  Notwithstanding  this  adverse  criticism  an  account  of  the 
people  as  they  are  would  be  imperfect  without  some  allusion  to 
their  superstitions  which  also  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  growth  of  the 
existing  form  of  worship. 


Satyanith. 


In  one  of  Saujaya’s  discourses  on  the  character  of  Krishna,  in 
the  MahAbhaiata,  he  says : — “  Krishna  is 
based  on  truth  (sat ye)  ;md  truth  is  based  on 
him  and  Govinda  is  truer  than  truth,  therefore  he  is  called  Satya.” 
This  name  as  Satyarmth  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  and  is  by 
some  regarded  as  a  Saiva  form  under  the  name  Satyanath  and  by 
others  as  a  Vaishnava  form  under  the  name  Satya  Narftyan.  Satya¬ 
nath  is  also  called  Siddh  S^tyan&th  or  merely  the  Siddh  and  would 
appear  to  me  to  represent  one  of  those  non-Bruhmanic&l  deities 
affiliated  to  the  regular  system  in  course  of  time  and  adored  indif¬ 
ferently  by  followers  of  the  two  great  Hindu  sects.  Dewalgarb, 
some  few  miles  from  Srinagar,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
oldest  seat  of  local  government  in  southern  Garhw&l,  and  it  is  here 
we  have  the  oldest  and  most  honored  temple  of  Satyan&th.  Tho 
service  of  the  temple  is  now  conducted  by  Jogis  and  their  chief  has 
the  title  of  Pir.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  a  very  early 
period  this  deity  was  a  favourite  object  of  worship  with  the  petty 
Rfijas  of  the  country.  It  was  here  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  R&ja  of  Tihri  met  the  Siddh  and  so  pleased  the  god  by  his 
Wotion  to  R&j-r&jeswari  that  the  Siddh  raised  him  up  in  the  hpl- 
tow  of  his  hand  and  promised  him  the  entire, country  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  The  RAja  saw  the  hills  from  the  Kali  to  Dehra  Dun  and 
from  Tibet  to  Nagina  in  Bijnor,  and  though  none  of  his  descendants 
ever  held  possession  of  such  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  if 
we  may  except  the  short  and  troubled  rule  of  Pradhuman  Ssh, 
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•till  the  fane1  of  the  benevolent  Siddh  has  ever  since  had  many 
■worshippers.  It  is  said  that  during  the  Satya  Yug  the  god  was 
represented  by  a  mighty  grain  of  wheat,  enveloped  in  gold  and 
placed  on  the  ainhdaan  or  throne  within  the  temple,  but  that 
since  the  K&li  Yog  commenced  this  practice  has  been  aban¬ 
doned. 


RdJ-rijeawari. 


R&j-r&jeswari  is  worshipped  with  Satyan&th  and  appears  to  be 
specially  regarded  as  his  Sakti.  This  god¬ 
dess  has  from  ancient  times  been  an  object 
of  veneration  to  the  petty  Rajas  of  Gnrhwdl,  who  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  twice  a  year  at  her  darbdr  in  Dewalgarh  and  supplicate 
her  protection  over  their  respective  countries.  In  the  local  legend 
connected  with  Satyandth,  the  gift  of  the  country  “  so  far  as  he  could 
see”  was  made  by  Satyandth  to  the  Raja  of  Srinagar  as  the  fruit  of 
the  Rdja’s  devotion  to  Raj-rdjeswari.  The  goddess  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented  as  seated  on  a  throne,  the  three  feet  of  which  rest  on  figures 
of  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva.  The  special  worship  takes  place  on 
the  naurdtri  of  Chait  and  Asan  and  at  the  two  harvest  seasons, 
and  is  conducted  by  Khasiyas. 

Ghantakarn  or  Ghandydl  is  one  of  those  anomalous  forms  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  lower  classes  principally. 
He  has  eleven  temples  to  his  name  and  in 
one  of  them  is  worshipped  with  Ndgraja,  which  is  commonly  consi¬ 
dered  a  Yaishnava  form.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Badri- 
natb,  also,  as  one  of  the  attendants  on  Vishnu.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  entered  in  my  lists  as  a  Saiva  form  and  is  ordinarily  consi¬ 
dered  an  attendant  of  Siva  and  by  some  as  a  manifestation  of 
Ganesha.  The  name  ‘  Ghantakarna  ’  means  ‘  he  who  had  ears 
as  broad  as  a  bell  ’  or  4  who  has  bells  in  his.ears.'  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  great  personal  attractions  and  is  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  water-jar  as  the  healer  of  cutaneous  diseases.  He 
is  the  same  with  the  Vitardga  Abjapani  of  the  Bauddha  sys¬ 
tem  of  Nepal  whose  symbol  is  also  a  water-jar.  Services  are  held 
in  his  honour  by  Khasiya  Brahmans  or  the  villagers  themselves 
at  the  two  harvest  seasons  and  on  fixed  days  in  Bhado.  He  is 


Ghantaknrn. 


1  There  are  also  temples  to  this  deity  at  Than  in  Patti  Udcpor ;  Ridoli  in 
Bidolsyun  ;  Nawasn  in  Bncbbanayfio  ;  Hanai-Taraali  in  KdKphii ;  oil  in  Garhwal, 
and  ntManil  in  Patti  Nayin  in  Krnnaon  The  Than  Jogis  have  of  late  become 
grihaathaa  or  honseboldera  and  are  now  knows  aa  Sanwana. 
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gate-keeper  in  many  of  the  GarhwAl  temples  and  is  worshipped  on 
a  ridge  at  GhandyAl  in  Patti  ManyAraydn  by  Naithina  Brahmans, 
also  at  ThApli  in  Patwolsydn,  BhainswAra  in  Khitsydn,  Mina  in 
Painkhanda,  in  Sili  Chand  pur,  Dhaijyiili,  ChauthAn,  and  RAnigadh. 
Siddh-BaurAi,  another  form  of  the  same  deity,  has  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  at  Kamera  in  Patti  Katholsyun  and  endowed  in  1744 
A.D.  It  is  served  by  KAnphata  J ogis.  GarfhnAth  Siddh  is  worship¬ 
ped  at  Sila  in  Patti  Sila  by  Jogis,  the  JAkh  Debta  in  Birsaun  and 
ThAing  in  NAgpur,  and  Kaila  Plr  by  Gairi  and  Lakhera  Brahmans 
at  Lobhagarh.  Their  festivals  take  place  at  the  harvest  seasons. 

The  current  legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the  looal  deity 

_  .  Bholanuth  and  his  consort  Barhini  forms  one 

Bhol&nith. 

of  the  connecting  links  between  the  BrAh- 
manical  system  of  the  present  day  and  the  universal  hierarchy  of 
sprites  and  goblins  common  to  all  monntainons  countries.  With 
the  better  classes  BholanAth  is  recognized  as  a  form  of  MahAdeo 
and  Barhini  as  a  form  of  his  Sakti,  thus  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  popular  worship  and  the  demands  of  the  orthodox  school, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  deifying  mortals  is  an  old  one  and 
in  tbis  case  merely  localised  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  class  of  tem¬ 
ples  which  are  acknowledged  not  to  belong  to  the  orthodox  forms  of 
MahAdeo.  One  story  (ells  us  how  U<lai  Chand,  Raja  of  Almora, 
had  two  lAuis,  each  of  whom  bore  him  a  sou.  When  the  children 
arived  at  mau’s  estate,  the  elder  of  the  two  took  to  evil  courses  and 
was  disinherited  and  left  Kuinaou.  The  youngest,  in  course  of 
time,  succeeded  his  father  as  GyAn  Chand  and  his  administration 
gave  great  satisfaction  and  relief  to  the  peoplo.  Gypu  Chand  had 
been  some  years  on  the  throne  when  his  elder  brother  returned  to 
Almora  and  in  the  guise  of  a  religions  mendicant  took  np  his  quar¬ 
ters  near  the  Nail  tank.  In  spite  of  the  disguise  several  recognized 
the  disinherited  prince  and  conveyed  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  his 
more  prosperous  brother.  GyAn  Chand  became  alarmed  and  gave 
order  for  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  which  was  carried  ont  by 
a  man  of  the  Bariya  or  gardener  caste.  The  elder  prince  and  his 
pregnant  mistress  were  both  slain  near  the  iemple  of  Sitala  Devi. 
This  mistress  was  the  wife  of  a  Brahman  and  her  connection  with 
the  Chand  prince  was  considered  something  more  than  adulterous. 
After  death,  the  elder  brother  became  a  Bhdt  or  goblin  under  the 
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name  Bholanfith,  his  mistress  became  a  Bhutini  under  the  name 
Barhini,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  Brahmani,  and  their 
unborn  child  also  became  a  Bhdt.  These  three  goblins  vexed  the 
people  of  Almora,  but  more  especially  the  gardener  caste,  until  at 
length  eight  temples  were  bnilt  and  dedicated  to  them.  These  still 
exist  and  are  called:— (1)  Kdlbhairav;  (2)  Batukbhairav  ;  (3) 
Bdlbbairav  ;  (4)  Sdhbbairav;  (5)  Qarhibbairav ;  (6)  Aoandbhai- 
rav;  (7)  Qaurbhairav  and  (8)  Khutkoniyabhairav.  These  temples 
are  much  jesorted  to  by  the  lower  classes,  especially  by  the  gar¬ 
dener  caste,  who  attribute  all  misfortunes  that  eoour  to  the  malign 
influence  of  Bholandth  and  his  companions  and  on  this  account 
attempt  to  propitiate  them  with  worship  more  frequently  than 
other  classes  do.  A  small  iron  trident  is  sometimes  placed  in  the 
corner  of  a  cottage  as  an  emblem  of  Bholaoath  and  is  usually 
resorted  to  when  any  sudden  or  unexpected  calamity  attacks  the 
occupants.  Another  legend  as  to  the  origiu  of  Bholan&th  makes 
him  a  wandering  mendicant  who  came  to  a  Raja  of  Almora  and, 
although  the  doors  were  shot,  miraculously  entered  the  inner  apart¬ 
ment  where  were  the  Raja  and  his  R&oi.  The  Raja  enraged  at  the 
intrusion  and  not  remembering  that  the  doors  had  been  closed,  slew 
the  Jogi  and  again  retired  to  rest,  but  soon  found  tbe  conch  on 
which  he  lay  was  possessed  and  was  able  to  throw  him  off  on  to 
the  ground.  This  was  repeated  several  times  and  at  length  he  left 
tbe  room  and  next  morning  appealed  to  his  courtiers  for  advice,  and 
they  informed  him  that  he  must  have  killed  some  very  hoiy  person 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  propitiate  him  and  thus  allay  his  wrath. 
The  Raja  accordingly  built  tbe  eight  temples  to  Bhairava  in  Almo¬ 
ra  and  made  arrangements  for  their  support.  My  informant  goes 
on  to  say  that  after  the  British  conquest,  owing  to  tbe  confusion  in 
tbe  administration  consequent  on  the  new  arrangements,  the  wor¬ 
ship  at  these  temples  fell  into  disuse  ;  “  but  Bholanath  showered  such 
storms  of  stones  on  the  British  camp  that  the  English  gentlemen  at 
once  awoke  to  the  importance  of  this  deity  and  provided  for  his 
worship  in  a  suitable  manner  t”  The  Chuniya  Muniya  Bhairava 
near  Srinagar  is  served  by  Jogis  and  generally  this  class  conducts 
the  worship  where  it  is  not  performed  by  Rhasiyas,  The  festivals 
take  plaoe  at  tho  harvest  seasons  and  in  some  temples  at  every  sank - 
The  eight  gates  of  Siva's  city  aro  watched  by  Bhairavas  and 
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the  following  list  of  these  watchmen,  obtained  from  a  Madrfei  men¬ 
dicant  in  Qarhril,  may  be  of  interest :  — 


Name*. 

Colour  of  the  body. 

Vehicle  on  whieh 
be  ridee. 

Sakti  or  female 
energy. 

1. 

Gunanetra 

Goldea 

Swen 

BrikmL 

X  • 

Chanda 

The  «ky  at  dawn, 

lie-goat 

Mahearart. 

Kipa  ... 

Blood 

Peacock 

Kauuiiri. 

Unmatta 

Yellow 

Lion 

Valahnati. 

Naya 

Blue 

Buffalo 

Virihi. 

Kapil  i 

Ruby 

Elephant 

MahendrL 

Biuahana 

Black  ... 

Crow  ... 

Chimundi. 

Sankara  ... 

Molten  geld 

Bat 

Kill. 

Mhasoba  and  Jokhai  are  worshiped  in  npper  woatern  Oirhwll 
under  the  form  of  a  ling-shaped  boulder  daubed  with  red  and  some¬ 
what  resemble  Bhairava  in  their  attributes. 


Gangankth  is  one  of  the  favourite  deities  of  the  Doms  and  his 

,  origin  is  thus  accounted  for: — The  son  of 

Ganganith.  ° 

Bhabicb&nd  Baja  of  Doti  quarrelled  with  his 

family  and  became  a  religious  mendicant.  In  the  course  of  bis 
wanderings  he  arrived  at  Adoli,  a  village  in  Patti  SAlam,  and  there 
saw  and  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  Krishna  Joski.  This 
Joahi  was  a  servant  at  Almora,  and  the  Jogi  disguised  himself  as  a 
labourer  and  took  service  in  the  house  where  tho  woman  lived. 
When  Krishna  heard  of  the  intrigue  he  set  out  for  Adoli  and  with 
the  aid  of  one  Jhaparua  Lobar  murdered  his  wife  aod  Iver  lover. 
Like  BholanAth  and  his  companions,  the  Jogi,  his  mistress  and  the 
unborn  child  became  goblins  and  vexed  the  people,  so  that  they 
bnilt  a  temple  and  forthwith  instituted  0  regular  service  in  honour 
of  the  three  sprites.  From  Adoli  the  cult  of  Gangapath  spread  over 
Knmaon  and  at  Takuriya,  LwAli  and  Nkrai  in  his  home  Patti1  wc 
have  temples  to  his  honour.  He  is  supposed  especially  to  harass 
the  young  and  beautiful,  if  they  do  not  propitiate  him.  When  any 
one  is  aggrieved  by  the  wicked  or  powerful  he  goes  to  Gangan&th 
for  aid,  who  invariably  punishes  the  evil-doer.  He  sometimes 
possesses  a  follower  and  through  him  promises  all  that  they  desire 
to  those  who  offer  the  following  articles? — to  GanganAth  himself 
a  kid,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  beads,  a  bag  and  a  pair  of  Jogi  s  ear¬ 
rings  ;  to  his  mistress  Bbana,  a  petticoat,  a  dopatta  and  a  nose-ring, 

'  Mahenura  Singh,  Bfirha  of  Takuriya,  it  credited  with  the  Introduction  cf 
the  cult  of  Ganganith  into  Silam. 
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and  to  the  child  a  coat  and  anklets,  altogether  forming  a  fair 
spoil  for  the  Qhantnwa  or  astrologer  who  oondnots  the  oere- 
monies.  During  the  oeremony  the  following  verse  is  repeated 
thrice 

M  Ai  garo  iigo  (6i'j)  doti  ko  uthiyo,  kdli  Hr  Syo  (6u) 

Jogi  re  Ganginitka,  kili  Hr  4go  (Si*.)" 

There  is  also  a  song  reciting  the  adventures  of  the  prince  during 
his  wanderings,  each  verse  of  which  winds  up  with  the  above  lines 
as  a  refrain.  The  person  who  acts  the  part  of  one  possessed  by  any 
Bhtit  is  called  *  Dungariya.' 

The  demon  MasAn  is  usually  found  at  burning-grounds,  which 

are  as  a  rule  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
Marin,  Khabuh.  ,  *  _  , 

streams :  hence  called  marghdt.  He  has 

a  temple  at  KAkarighat  on  the  Kosi  in  KandArkhuwa,  parganah 
PhaldAkot,  and  numerous  small  memorials  at  all  burning  gbAta. 
Persons  possessed  without  any  assignable  cause  are  for  the  time 
being  said  to  be  under  his  influence.  MasAn  is  supposed  to  be  of 
a  black  colour  and  hideous  appearance  ;  he  comes  from  the  remains 
of  a  funeral  pyre  and  chases  people  passing  by  who  sometimes  die 
from  fright,  others  linger  for  a  few  days  and  seme  even  go  mad. 
When  a  person  becomes  possessed  by  MasAn,  the  people  invoke 
the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  house  to  come  and  take  possession  of 
some  member  of  the  family  and  all  begin  to  dance.  At  length 
some  one  works  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy  and  commences  to 
torture  and  belabour  the  body  of  the  person  possessed  by  MasAn 
until  at  length  a  cure  is  effected  or  the  person  perishes  under  the 
drastic  treatment.  Khablsh  resembles  MasAn  in  his  malignant 
nature  and  fondness  for  charnel  grounds.  He  is  also  met  with  in 
dark  glens  and  forests  in  various  shapes.  Sometimes  be  imitates 
the  bellow  of  a  buffalo  or  the  ory  of  a  goat-herd  or  neat-herd  and 
sometimes  he  grunts  like  the  wild-pig.  At  other  times  he  assumes 
the  guise  of  a  religious  mendicant  and  joins  travellers  on  their 
way,  but  his  conversation  is  always  unintelligible.  Like  MasAn,  he 
often  frightens  people  and* makes  them  ill  and  sometimes  possesses 
unfortunate  travellers  who  get  benighted.  Both  these  demons 
possess  many  of  the  attributes  of  ChAmunda  Devi,  one  of  the 
Sikti  forms  of  Siva,  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  else¬ 
where. 
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Goril,  who  is  also  oalled  Goriya,  Gw  el,  Gwall  and  Gol,  if  we 
0orlI  judge  from  his  general  repute  and  the  num¬ 

ber  of  temples  to  his  name,  is  the  most  po¬ 
pular  of  all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  lower  classes  in  Kuruson. 
He  has  formal  temples  at  Chaur,  Garura  and  Bhan&ri  in  Borhrau  j 
at  Basot  in  Uchakot :  Tarkhet  in  Malli  Doti :  M4uil  in  Nay&n  :  Gol 
Chaur  in  Kali  Kumaoo :  Kumaur  in  Maher  and  G&gar  Gol  in 
Katyiir.  He  is  also  worshipped  at  stated  intervals  at  H&iriya- 
gaon  in  Chhakhata,  R4nib4g  in  Chauthan,  SilaDgi  in  Chaugaon, 
Thin  in  Katytir  and  Damanda  Uniyal  in  Patti  Udepur  of  Garbw&l. 
He  has  local  names  derived  from  some  celebrated  form  or  person  like 
Siva  :  thus  the  Goril  at  Garura  is  also  known  as  the  Iriyakot  Goril, 
that  at  Basot  aB  the  Hairka  Goril  from  the  caste  of  that  name  and 
that  at  Th&n  as  Sanian.  The  local  legend  as  to  his  origin  tells  us 
that  once  upon  a  time  Jh&lrai,  the  Katydri  Raja  of  Champ&wat, 
went  to  hunt  iu  the  forests  near  the  K4li  river.  Unfortunate 
in  the  chase  he  oame,  weary  and  disappointed,  to  the  village  of 
Dubachaur  and  saw  two  buffaloes  fighting  together  in  a  field.  The 
Eaja  in  vain  tried  to  separate  them  and  being  very  thirsty  sent  one 
of  his  servants  to  fetch  some  water,  hat  none  was  found.  A  second 
servant  volunteered  to  search  the  neighbouring  hills  and  whilst 
wandering  about  heard  the  noise  of  two  waterfalls  and  going  to¬ 
wards  them  soon  found  himself  in  a  little  garden  attached  to  a  her¬ 
mitage.  The  waterfalls  were  within  the  garden  and  pushing  his 
way  towards  them,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
hermitage,  and  there  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman  so  deeply  immersed 
in  contemplation  on  the  deity  as  to  be  altogether  lost  to  all  exter¬ 
nal  influences.  Seeing  her  in  this  condition  the  servant  resolved 
to  break  the  spell  and  in  a  loud  tone  asked  who  she  was.  She 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  as  if  recovering  from  a  trance  begged 
him  not  to  cast  his  shadow  over  her  and  so  disturb  her  meditations. 
He  then  told  her  who  he  was  and  why  he  had  come  to  the  hermit¬ 
age  and  received  permission  to  draw  some  water  for  the  R4ja. 
He  then  approached  the  water-jar  bottom  foremost  to  the  waterfall, 
and  the  water  and  spray  rebounded  on  to  the  maiden,  who  at  once 
arose  and  said  it  was  no  wonder  that  everything  was  done  npside 
down  by  the  followers  of  a  Baja  who  was  not  able  to  separate  even 
two  fighting  buffaloes.  The  servant  astonished  at  this  remark 
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begged  her  to  accompany  him  to  his  master  and  attempt  the  feat 
herself.  The  maiden  consented  and  gliding  onwards,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  she  reached  the  plaoe  where  the  buffaloes  were  still  oon- 
tending ;  then  meditating  on  the  deity  she  advanoed  and  seized  each 
by  the  horns  and  separated  them.  The  RAja  was  amazed  and  de- 
manded  of  her  what  manner  of  woman  she  was,  and  she  told  him 
that  sin  was  Kali,  the  niece  of  a  RAja  with  whom  she  was  engaged 
in  great  austerities  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  deity  until 
disturbed  by  his  servant. 

The  RAjn,  thereon,  resolved  to  marry  the  maiden  and  visited  her 
uncle,  whom  he  found  to  be  an  old  leper  suffering  terribly  from  that 
loathsome  diseasei  So  strong,  however,  was  his  love  for  K&li  that 
the  RAja  remained  for  several  days  performing  menial  services  for 
the  old  man,  who  was  so  pleased  that  he  gave  permission  to  the 
RAja  to  marry  his  nieoe.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  but  at  her  uncle’s  command  married  the  RAja  and  lived  very 
happily  with  him.  In  due  tijne  KAli  became  pregnant,  and  the 
RAja  being  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  home  charged  her  to 
*ing  a  bell  whioh  he  attached  to  his  girdle,  should  a  male  child  be 
born  dnr'ng  his  absence  and  he  would  at  once  return.  The  other 
wives  of  the  RAja  were  envious  of  KAli  and  determined  to  thwart 
her  in  every  way,  and  one  of  them  rang  the  bell  though  Kali  had 
not  yet  been  delivered.  The  RAja  at  once  returned  and  was  very 
angry  at  having  been  deceived  and  set  off  on  his  travels  again. 
In  the  meantime  KAli  gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  son,  but  the 
other  RAnis  placed  a  bandage  over  her  eyes  and  removing  the 
child,  showed  her  a  pumpkin  which  they  said  she  had  given  birth 
to.  The  boy  was  then  placed  in  an  iron  cage  and  buried  in  a  pit 
lined  with  salt,  but  lo  1  the  salt  turned  to  sugar  and  the  boy  ate  there¬ 
of  and  flourished.  But  nothing  daunted  by  this  visible  sign  of 
protecting  influence,  the  RAnis  took  cage  and  boy  and  flung  them 
into  the  river,  when  again  the  cage  floated  down  the  current  and 
came  to  land  near  a  fisherman’s  hut,  Now  the  fisherman  was 
childless  and  deeming  the  boy  a  gift  from  the  gods  took  him  to 
his  house  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  child.  The  boy  grew  up 
to  man’s  estate  and  one  day  asked  his  reputed  father  for  a  wooden 
horse,  on  which  he  rode  to  the  ghAt  where  the  wicked  RAnis  used 
to  go  for  water  and  broke  all  their  water-jars,  Baying  that  he  was 
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in  a  hurry  to  make  hie  horse  drink.  They  all  laughed  at  the 
idea,  but  he  retorted  and  said  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  woman 
to  give  birth  to  a  pumpkin,  it  was  possible  for  a  wooden  hone  to 
drink  water.  This  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  R4ja,  who  sent 
for  the  boy  and  in  presence  of  the  entire  court,  the  boy  recounted 
the  wrongB  done  to  his  mother  by  the  RAnis  and  the  deception 
that  had  been  practised  on  the  B&ja.  The  boy  was  at  once  recog- 
nized  as  the  son  of  the  RAja  and  the  R&nis  paid  the  penalty  of 
death  by  being  boiled  alive  in  cauldrons  of  oil.  In  course  of  time 
the  young  prince  succeeded  his  father  and  a»  every  one  believed 
him  possessed  by  a  portion  of  the  deity  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  shown  by  him  in  his  discomfiture  of  the  RAnis,  he  was  an  object 
of  worship  even  during  his  own  lifetime  and  since  his  death  is  reoog- 
nized  all  over  Kumaon.  The  river  down  which  the  iron  cage 
floated  is  the  Goriganga  and  hence  his  name  Goril.  A  curious 
story  is  told  to  explain  the  neglect  of  the  cult  of  Goril  in  G&rh- 
wAl : — “  One  day  Sudarshan  S&h  heard  the  sound  of  drumming  and 
dancing  in  one  of  his  courtyards  and  on  inquiring  the  cause  was 
told  that  Goril  had  taken  possession  of  one  of  his  female  slaves. 
The  R&ia  was  wrath  and  taking  a  thick  bambu  cane  so  laid 
about  him  that  the  votaries  of  Goril  declared  that  the  deity  had 
departed.  The  Raja  then  prohibited  the  possession  of  any  one 
by  Goril,  and  now  if  any  Garhwali  thinks  himself  possessed,  he 
has  only  to  call  on  the  name  of  Sudarshan  Sah  and  the  demon 
departs.” 

In  some  places  a  regular  daily  worship  of  Goril  is  established 
and  assemblies  are  held  on  fixed  dates.  At  Hairiyagaon  there  is 
a  great  fair  and  at  Chaur  and  Silangi,  the  ‘ bagwdli’  or  ‘stone- 
slinging’  festival  is  observed.  Tbe  Goril  of  ThAn,  so  well  known 
in  Katyur,  is  sought  after  by  sick  people  and  every  third  or  fourth 
year  he  is  made  the  object  of  special  worship.  As  a  rule,  the 
harvest  seasons  in  Jeth  and  Mangsir  and  the  triennial  periods 
which  fall  at  the  same  seasons  are  the  times  of  worship  commonly 
observed.  Besides  the  more  well-known  temples  already  enume¬ 
rated  there  are  numerous  small  miniature  temples  erected  on  the 
hills  above  the  villages  in  some  secluded  place  and  dedicated  to 
these  village  gods.  The  ceremonies  observed  are  very  simple  : 
when  any  one  is  attacked  by  sickness,  one  of  his  relatives  takes  a 
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handful  of  rice  and  a  copper  coin  bound  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
waves  them  three  times  round  the  sick  person’s  head,  asking  that 
they  may  know  what  bhlt  has  taken  possession  of  the  sick  man. 
In  each  group  of  villages  there  iB  some  cunning  low-caste  Brah¬ 
man  or  Khasiya,  often  of  bad  character,  who  has  taken  upon  him¬ 
self  the  profession  of  Ohantuwa  or  astrologer,  and  to  him  the 
friends  of  the  sick  man  resort  with  the  bag  of  rice  (called  put)  and 
beg  of  him  to  say  what  bhtit  has  possessed  their  relative  and 
whence  it  came  and  how  it  is  to  be  expelled.  The  Ohantuwa 
takes  the  rice  in  his  right  hand  and  then  shaking  it  about  and 
muttering  some  unintelligible  words,  declares  it  is  Goril  or  Masan  or 
Haru  that  afflicts  the  sick  man,  perhaps  because  he  injured  such  and 
such  a  person,  or  because  he  was  remiss  in  his  dues  to  the  temples 
and  that  he  came  of  his  own  accord  or  was  sent  by  some  deceased  rela¬ 
tive.  In  such  cases  the  Jagariya  and  his  assistant  are  called  in  and 
they  play  a  drum  and  tambourine  whilst  the  relatives  of  the  sick  man 
dance  until  one  is  supposed  to  be  possessed,  and  while  in  this  state 
explains  the  cause  of  the  bhut'a  anger.  The  result  is  commonly 
that  an  ottering  of  a  kid  or  sweetmeats  is  to  he  made,  or  a  temple 
repaired  or  built,  and  if  the  sick  man  recovers  this  is  invariably 
fulfilled  ;  if  he  dies,  the  death  is  put  down  to  harm  rog  or  disease 
independent  of  the  influence  of  the  bhiita.  If  any  one  has  been 
defrauded  by  a  neighbour  he,  in  like  manner,  brings  the  rice  (pti«) 
to  the  temple  of  Goril  or  some  other  of  the  popular  local  genii 
and  places  it  before  the  stone  which  represents  the  deity  and  prays 
him  to  vex  his  enemy.  This  is  an  effective  method  of  obtaining 
justice  without  the  intervention  of  the  courts,  for  if  the  person  on 
whom  the  wrath  of  the  deity  has  been  invoked  becomes  ill,  he 
has,  at  once,  to  go  through  the  form  of  propitiating  not  only  the 
deity  but  the  man  who  invoked  his  power,  which  usually  turns  out  to 
be  an  expensive  process.  Sometimes  both  the  Dungariya,  the  person 
possessed  and,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  the  slave  of  the  bhul, 
or  in  common  speech  his  ‘  horse,’  and  the  sick  person  are  branded 
with  hot  irons,  a  rude  form  of  cautery  considered  efficacious  in 
most  diseases  by  barbarous  tribes.  Frequently  the  Ghantuwa 
diagnoses  mere  disease  for  which  he  prescribes  the  use  of  some 
simple  herbs  as  a  remedy  and  thus  increases  his  reputation  ;  if  the 
sick  man  does  not  improve,  he  declares  that  the  bhitt  is  master,  or 
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that  the  disease  i>  each  that  neither  bk&i  nor  m>»  is  responsible  or 
it  and  that  it  most  take  its  oourse. 

Kshetrp&l  or  Bhumiya,  the  tutelary  god  of  fields  and  boon* 

Ksfcetrptl «  Bbumlja.  darie8>  “  a  bftnefioent  doit7  does  not  as 

a  rale  foroe  his  worship  on  any  one  by 
possessing  them  or  injuring  them  or  their  crops.  Every  village 
has  a  small  temple,  often  no  more  than  a  few  feet  square,  sacred  to 
him.  When  a  crop  is  sown,  a  handful  of  grain  is  sprinkled  over  a 
stone  in  the  oocner  of  the  field  nearest  to  the  temple  in  order  to 
protect  the  crop  from  hail,  blight  and  the  ravages  of  wild  animals, 
and  at  harvest  time  he  receives  the  first-fruits,  to  protect  the 
garnered  crop  from  rats  and  insect.  He  punishes  the  wicked  and 
rewards  the  virtuous  and  is  lord  of  the  village,  always  interested 
in  its  prosperity  and  a  partaker  of  the  good  things  provided  on  all 
occasions  of  rejoicing,  such  as  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  child  or  any 
great  good  fortune.  Unlike  the  other  raral  deities  he  seldom 
receives  annual  sacrifices,  but  is  satisfied  with  the  humblest  offering 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Kshetrp&l  has  a  temple  connected  with 
the  great  Jageswar  grant  as  guardian  of  the  sacred  forest  of 
Tankarakshetra  within  whioh  the  temple  is  situated.  Here  he  is 
known  as  Saim  or  Sayam,  the  Kumaoni  corruption  of  Swayambhu, 
the  Banddha  form  now  worshipped  in  Nepal.  As  suoh,  he  receives 
offerings  of  kids  on  certain  fixed  days.  He  has  also  a  temple  in 
Bor&rau  where  services  are  held  every  day  supported  by  a  small 
endowment.  Saim  does  not  always  do  duty  as  a  Kshetrp&l  and 
has  separate  legends  and  observances  peculiar  to  hitnself,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  partake  generally  of  the  character  common  to 
all  demon-worship  in  Kumaon.  He  sometimes  possesses  person* 
and  his  sign  is  that  the  hair  of  the  scalp-lock  becomes  hopelessly 
entangled.  In  KAli  Kumaon,  Saim  is  regarded  as  a  follower  of  the 
Cband  blmt  Haru. 

Airi  is  a  sylvan  deity  who  is  represented  as  hide^  us  and  repel¬ 
lent,  with  eves  on  the  crown  of  his  bead 
AlrL  and  four  arras  filled  with  various  weapons. 

He  remains  concealed  during  the  day,  but  at  night  comes  forth  f»om 
the  hills  and  forests  and  wauders  about  accompanied  by  the  fairies 
(pari)  who  join  him  in  dancs  and  song.  Their  feet  Hre  turned 
backwards,  not  forwards  like  those  of  men.  During  his  rambles, 
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Airi  is  accompanied  by  his  jb&mp&nis  or  litter-bearers  San  and 
Bhau  and  a  pack  of  hunting  dogs  with  bells  around  their  necks. 
Whoever  hears  the  dogs  bark  is  oertain  to  meet  with  some  calamity. 
Airi  himself  is  said  to  be  mnoh  given  to  expeotoration  and  his 
BAliva  is  so  venomous  that  it  wounds  those  on  whom  it  falls.  The 
remedy  for  such  wounds  is  the  rite  known  elsewhere  as  *jhdr 
phunkf  when  the  affeoted  part  is  swept  or  rubbed  with  the  bough 
of  a  tree  whilst  incantations  are  sung.  If  this  be  net  done  quickly, 
the  injured  man  dies,  and  in  any  case  he  has  to  abstain  from  rich 
and  spiced  food  for  several  days.  Those  who  see  Airi  face  to  face 
die  of  fright  at  his  awful  appearance  or  are  burnt  up  by  a  flash  of 
his  eye,  or  are  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  or  have  their  livers 
extracted  and  eaten  by  the  fairies  who  accompany  him.  But 
should  any  one  be  fortunate  .enough  to  see  Airi  and  survive,  the 
god  discloses  hidden  treasure  to  him.  The  treasure-trove  thus 
discovered  varies  in  value,  from  gold  mohars  down  to  old  bones. 

Airi’s  temples  are  found  on  bills  and  desolate  tracts  and  are 
never  met  with  in  inhabited  plaoes.  In  the  middle  of  such  temples 
are  set  up  tridents,  which  represent  Airi  himself,  and  the  tridents 
are  surrounded  by  stones  representing  Sau,  Bhau,  the  fairies,  &c. 
But  in  some  cases  the  deity  and  his  followers  are  actually  repre¬ 
sented  by  carved  images.  The  villagers  worship  him  during  the 
bright  half  of  Chait,  tho  expenses  being  met  by  a  fund  collected 
for  the  purpose.  A  boufiro  is  lighted,  round  which  the  people  seat 
themselves.  A  kettle-drum  is  played,  and  one  after  another  the 
members  of  the  circle  become  possessed  with  Airi,  or  Sau,  or  Bhau, 
and  leap  and  shout  around  the  fire.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
brand  themselves  with  heated  iron  spoons  ( kalchis )  and  sit  down 
amongst  the  flames.  Those  who  escape  burning  are  believed  to  be 
;ruly  possessed,  while  those  who  are  burnt  are  considered  mere 
pretenders  to  divine  frenzy.  The  revels  usually  last  for  about  ton 
lights,  and  until  thoy  are  ended  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  in  the 
ibrine  of  the  god.  Those  possessed  with  Airi  are  called  Airi’s 
lorses  or  Airi’s  slaves  (dungariya)  and  such  persons  are  given  alms 
10  long  as  Airi’s  festival  lasts.  They  dye  a  yard  of  cloth  in  red 
>chre  (fjeru)  and  bind  it  aruund  their  beads;  and  also  carry  a 
vallet  in  which  thoy  place  the  alniB  they  receive.  While  in  this 
tale  they  bathe  twico  and  eat  but  once  during  the  twenty-four 
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hours  ;  they  allow  no  cue  to  touch  them,  as  they  consider  other 
men  unclean,  and  no  oue  except  themselves  is  permitted  to  touch 
the  trident  and  stones  iu  Airi’s  temple,  at  least  so  long  as  the 
festival  lasts.  Milk,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  cocoauuts,  and  other 
delicacies  are  offered  at  the  shrine  during  the  course  of  this  festival. 
Kids  are  sometimes  sacrificed,  and  a  piece  of  red  cotton  stained  in 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  is  set  up  as  a  banner  near  the  sacred 
spot.  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  so  poor  a  community  allow  the 
good  things  offered  to  the  god  to  spoil  in  his  temple  ;  a  crowd  of 
worshippers  divide  and  devour  the  sacrificial  offerings,  water  is 
sprinkled  over  the  images  or  .stones  in  the  temple,  aud  the  following 
prayer  is  used  : — “Hallowed  God  !  he  pleased  with  me,  forgive  my 
trespasses  and  accept  this  kid  that  is  offered  thee.  I  am  devoid  of 
understanding  ;  thou  art  a  knower  of  hearts.”  While  this  prayer 
is  beiug  said,  a  spell  (mantra)  is  whispered  iu  the  car  of  the  kid 
that  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  :  — 

“  Asvam  naiv  gajam  naiv  am  ham  aaiv  cha  naiv  clia 

Ajd  putro  balind  dy&t  daivo  durbal  jhdtaka 

“  Thou  are  not  a  horse,  nor  an  elephant  nor  a  lion.  Thou  art 
only  the  son  of  a  goat  and  I  sacrifice  thee:  so  god  also  destroys  the 
weak.” 

A  red  mark  is  made  on  the  kid’s  forehead,  he  is  crowned  with 
a  garland,  and  (a kshat)  rice  is  scattered  on  his  head,  and  at  last 
some  water  is  sprinkled  over  him.  He  shakes  himself  to  get  rid 
of  it  and  this  action  is  taken  as  a  sigu  that  the  god  has  accepted 
him  as  an  offering  ;  whereupon  his  head  is  severed  from  his  body 
by  a  blow  from  a  kukri  (curved  knife).  If  on  the  other  hand  he 
does  not  skake  himself,  or  if  he  bleats,  it  is  taken  a9  a  sign  that  the 
offering  is  not  accepted,  and  he  escapes.  After  the  sacrifice  the 
kid’s  tail  is  cut,  off  and  placed  in  tho  temple  beside  the  trident  or 
images.  His  head  is  given  to  the  officiating  priest,  and  his  hind 
leg  to  the  man  who  slays  him,  or  (iu  some  eases)  to  the  head-man 
of  the  village.  and  the  rest  of  his  carcase  is  distributed  amongst 

Or  g 

the  spectators.  A  kid  that  has  in  any  way  been  maimed  cannot 
be  offered  as  a  sacrifice.  There  are  temples  to  Airi  or  Chtilalekh 
above  KaudrR  and  on  Airdyau-dnnda  in  Patti  Sal  a  in  where  festivals 
arc  held  at  the  Shiunitri  and  Asojnauratri.  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  local  iudigeuous  form  of  the  original  montane  idea  of  Sivs. 
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Kalbiaht  or  Kaluwa  is  said  to  have  been  a  neatherd  of  Kwat> 
yfira  village  near  Binsar  who  flourished 

Kalbisht. 

some  two  hand  red  years  ago.  Although  a 
neatherd  by  occupation  he  was  by  caste  a  Raj  pdf  and  had  many 
enemies.  They  persuaded  his  brother-in-law  Hiramat  to  drive  a 
peg  into  the  hoof  of  one  of  Kal’s  buffaloes,  intending  that  Kal  should 
be  killed  in  attempting  to  extract  it,  but  no  harm  ensued.  Himmat 
next  attacked  Kul  from  behind  with  an  axe  and  so  wounded  him  on 
the  neck  that  he  died,  but  not  before  he  had  torn  the  treacherous 
Himmat  limb  from  limb.  After  his  death  Kal  beoame  a  benevolent 
sprite  and  temples  have  been  erected  to  bis  houour  at  Kaiplial-khAn, 
where  the  murder  took  plaoe,  aud  in  other  villages.  The  only 
persons  that  he  injured  in  his  new  existence  were  the  enemies  who 
compassed  his  death.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kaiphal-khAn  his  name 
is  used  by  herdsmen  as  a  charm  against  wild  beasts  and  oppressed 
persons  resort  to  his  temple  for  justice  against  their  oppressors 
The  latter  when  punished  by  sickness  or  injury  to  their  crops  or 
cattle  attempt  to  propitiate  Kal  by  building  a  temple  to  bis  honour, 
and  thus  his  cult  has  spread  through  the  neighbouring  pattis. 

Chaumu  also  is  a  tutelary  god  of  cattle  and  has  a  temple  to 
his  honour  at  the  boundary  between  Ryuni 
and  DwArsaun.  The  story  as  to  its  origin 
related  how  that  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  one 
Ranbfr  Singh  RAna  was  bringing  a  crystal  linga  from  ChampA- 
wat  to  his  home  near  RAnikhet.  The  stone  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
turban  and  having  occasion  to  remove  bis  head-dress  at  some  water 
near  DyArigbAt,  he  reverently  placed  the  turban  and  its  contents 
on  the  ground  close  beside  him.  When  he  attempted  to  raise 
them  again  however,  he  found  he  could  not  do  so,  and  after  several 
fruitless  efforts  he  returned  home  and  told  his  friends  what  had 
occurred.  His  friends  went  back  and  after  great  labour  they  toge¬ 
ther  succeeded  in  lifting  the  turban  and  linga;  the  latter  they 
secreted  in  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  at  Ryiini,  until  a  temple 
should  be  ready  for  its  reception.  The  stone  was  however  dis- 
sutisfied  with  its  quarters  and  in  the  night  leapt  up  into  the  trunk 
of  another  tree  higher  up  the  bill.  Now  it  happened  that  this  other 
tree  grew  on  the  boundary  between  Ryuni  and  DwArsaun.  So  the 
people  of  DwArsaun  combined  with  the  people  of  Ryuni  to  build 
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a  temple  on  the  boundary  of  the  two  villages.  Iu  this  temple 
the  crystal  linga  was  ultimately  placed,  and  the  offerings  made  to 
the  stone  are  divided  between  the  men  of  Rydni  and  those  of 
Dw&rsaun.  Raja  Ratanchand  of  Almora  heard  of  the  virtues  of 
this  stone  and  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  it  But  he  was 
advised  that  the  time  was  inauspicious  and  returhed  without 
reaching  his  goal.  Then  Chaumu  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
and  said-  “  I  am  a  king,  and  thou  art  no  more  ;  what  honor  canst 
thou  do  me  ?” 

More  than  one  hundred  bells  are  hang  in  Chsumu's  temple 
besides  seventy  or  eighty  lamps  and  a  festival  is  held  there  during 
the  first  nine  days  of  the  bright-halvea  of  Asoj  and  Chait.  Milk  is 
sprinkled  on  the  linga,  goats  are  sacrificed  and  their  heads  are 
divided  between  the  two  villages  of  Rytini  and  Dw&rsaun.  The 
linga  was  formerly  famed  for  its  miraculous  powers,  but  these 
have  in  latter  times  decreased,  but  people  still  take  oaths  by  it 
The  following  are  some  of  the  recorded  miracles.  People  who  have 
lost  their  cattle  have  found  them  on  complaining  to  the  linga  and 
vowing  sacrifices  thereto.  Others  where  female  cattlo  have  been  in 
calf,  and  who  have  vowed  sacrifices  on  condition  that  the  calves 
should  be  born  alive,  have  found  this  ceremony  completely  effica¬ 
cious.  Those  who  have  offered  bad  milk  before  the  image  have 
lost  their  cattle,  and  those  who  have  offered  nothing  at  all,  or  who 
have  neglected  to  worship  the  li*ga,  have  found  that  their  milk 
would  yield  no  cards.  It  is  not  permissible  to  offer  Chaumu  the 
milk  of  a  cow  for  ten  days  after  she  has  calved,  nor  to  offer  him 
milk  milked  from  any  cow  in  the  evening.  Those  who  have 
offered  him  such  milk  have  lost  their  cow.  Those  who  take 
their  cows  down  to  the  Bh&bar,  or  any  place  distant  from  the 
temple,  must  worship  the  peg  to  which  their  cattle  is  tied,  just 
as  if  it  were  the  linga  itself :  those  who  have  neglected  to  do  so 
suffer  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  have  neglected  the  linga  of 
Chaumu  himself.  A  man  who  buys  a  cow  at  Dwarsaun  or  Ryuni 
must  continue  the  cult  of  Chaumu’s  linga  iu  his  own  village,  so 
long  as  the  cow  itself  or  any  of  its  descendants  survive,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  every  cow  is  dedicated  to  some  deity.  Men  may  not 
drink  milk  milked  in  the  evening  from  a  cow  dedicated  to  Chau- 
mn,  but  they  may  drink  milk  so  milked  from  cows  dedicated  to 
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other  deities.  Badhin,  like  Chaumu,  is  a  tutelary  god  of  cattle. 
He  does  not  take  possession  of  any  one  nor  docs  he  vex  tlie  people 

that  do  not  worship  him.  On  the  eleventh 
day  after  the  birth  of  a  calf  his  thuja  is 
washed  first  with  water  and  then  with  milk  and  cakes,  rice  and 
milk  arc  offered  in  his  temples.  No  animal  sacrifices,  however, 
are  ever  made  to  him. 

Ham,  a  beneficent  spirit,  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Kumao- 
nis.  He  was,  in  olden  days,  known  as  Ha- 
rishchand,  Raja  of  Champiiwat,  and  the 
following  story  is  told  to  explain  the  origin  of  his  worship:— The 
Raja  had  grown  old  in  years  and  became  desirous  of  devoting  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  deity,  so  he  weut  to 
Hardwar  and  there  became  the  disciple  of  a  Sauyasi  and  adopted 
a  religious  life.  To  him  the  local  accounts  attribute  the  building 
of  th<-  sacred  ghat  at  Hardw&r  known  as  ‘  //art  ke  pairi.*  From 
Hardwar  he  set  out  on  the  great  pilgrimage  and  successively  visited 
the  four  great  lihains,  Badrinftth,  to  the  north ;  Jagniinstth,  to  the 
east,  Rninniith,  to  the  south  ;  and  Dw&rkanath,  to  the  west.  On 
his  return  to  Champkwat,  he  continued  his  religious  duties  and 
taught  the  people  the  diviue  precepts  and  established  a  fraternity. 
His  brother  Latu  and  his  servants  Syura,  Pyiira,  Rudu  Kathayat, 
Kholiya,  Bhcliya,  Mangaliya  and  Ujyaliya  joined  the  brother¬ 
hood.  Sayam  or  Saitn,  also,  was  a  member  and  Barn.  The  Raja 
became  the  head  of  the  community  and  owing  to  his  great  auste¬ 
rities  was  soon  unable  to  move  from  the  place  where  he  sat  in 
meditation  on  the  deity.  He  acquired,  however,  such  power  by 
his  mortifications  that  whatever  he  willed  was  accomplished  ;  the 
barren  became  fruitful;  the  poor  became  wealthy, ;  the  miserable, 
happy ;  the  blind  were  restored  to  sight  ;  the  lame  learned  to  walk 
and  the  wicked  became  virtuous.  When  Harishchaud  and  his 
companions  died,  they  became  good  spirits  and  the  same  results 
followed  from  worshipping  them,  unmixed  good  and  prosperity  to 
the  faithful.  It  is  said  that  where  Haru  and  his  companions 
abide  no  calamity  ever  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  hence  the 
adage 

“  A  una  Ham  liarpat,  jauna  Ham  kharpat." 
u  With  Haru  comes  prosperity,  with  bis  departure,  adversity." 
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There  is  a  somewhat  celebrated  temple  to  Haru  at  Thin  io  Kalydr 
at  which  a  considerable  assembly  takes  place  every  third  year. 
IAtu  is  worshipped  at  Barwai  in  Waldiya  and  Bheliya  at  Bhatkot 
in  Mahar. 

At  Tail!  HAt  in  Katyrir  we  have  a  place  known  as  the  Indra 

_  .  ,  .  „  ,  Chabdtra,  which  consists  of  three  separate 

Katjun  Ri]u  * 

platforms  (chabutra)  or  level  places,  on  one 
of  which  is  a  silang  tree  ( Olea  acuminata)  and  on  another  an  image 
of  Gonl  and  certain  figures  known  as  the  Katydri  Rajas,  who  are 
honoured  by  a  festival  every  third  year.  Raja  Dh4m  Dyau  has 
a  temple  at  Kanda  in  S&lam  and  there  are  several  temples  to  Raja 
Brahm  and  Raja  Dh4m  in  parganah  Pali  These  two  were  the 
last  independent  Rajas  of  Katydr.  Their  father  died  whilst  they 
were  still  children  and  their  mother  Jiya  appears  to  have  been 
unable  to  teach  them  the  duties  of  their  position,  for  they  grew  up 
cruel,  tyrranical  and  profligate.  Hated  by  their  subjects,  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  Bikrarachand,  who  overran  Katydr  and  annexed 
it  and  P4li  to  the  Chand  possessions.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
in  which  the  brothers  Dhum  and  Brahm  and  their  sons  Hari, 
Bhari,  Stir,  Sangrami,  Pur  and  Pratapi,  with  their  servants,  Bln'ma 
Kathayat,  Khekodas  and  Ujydliya,  perished  and  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  western  Ramganga.  These  all  became  bhut» 
and  are  particularly  reverenced  in  Pali  and  Katyur.  Haru  being 
a  Chand  BhUt  never  enters  a  place  where  the  Katydris  are,  nor 
do  the  latter  trouble  a  place  already  occupied  by  Haru. 

In  the  northern  parganahs  of  Kumaon  we  hare  the  malignant 
sprite  Rdniya,  who  wanders  from  village  to 
village  on  coursers  formed  of  hnge  boulders 
and  at  night  especially  exercises  bis  noisy  steeds.  He  only  attacks 
females  and  should  any  woman  attract  his  attentions,  she  invariably 
wastes  away,  haunted  by  her  batefnl  lover  and  joins  him  in  the 
spirit  land.  Other  sprites  worshipped  in  these  northern  parganahs 
are  Bdlchan,  who  has  a  temple  at  Dor  in  Jubdr;  Kllchanblinnsi,  who 
has  a  temple  at  Toli  in  Ddnpnr  and  is  mnch  reverenoed  by  the 
people  of  Dfinpur  and  Pothing  ;  Naulo,  who  has  temples  at  Jnrkan- 
dnr  in  Askot  and  at  Bhatkot  in  Mahar  ;  Kdlsain  at  Madkot  in 
Juh&r,  Kapkot  in  Danpnr,  Rdi  in  Mahar  and  Jarkanddr  in  Askot  ; 
Chhurmal  at  Than  and  Taili  Hut  in  Katyd<‘,  Dor  in  Juhar  aud 
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Jarkand&r  in  Askot ;  Hari  at  Mensain  in  Jnh&r,  Hnsbkar  or  Hu- 
vishka  at  Jarkand&r  and  Dbarchiila  in  Askot  and  Kokarasi  at  Kha- 
bela  in  Khat  Dasan  of  Jauns&r.  In  the  lower  Pattis  besides  those 
already  noticed  we  have  a  temple  to  N&gdhana  above  Saorphatka 
in  S&lam,  one  to  Chharaunj  Dy&n  at  Cbharaunj  in  the  same 
Patti,  one  to  Vidyan&tb  Biddh  at  Chanoti  in  parganah  Ghbakb&ta, 
whilst  the  Siddbs,  P&ndavas  and  Puris  are  similarly  worshipped  in 
Qarhwkl,  and  Salganr  in  Jaans&r.  'Hie  moon  tains  and  remarkable 
peaks  are  themselves  sometimes  an  object  of  worship:  thus  we  have 
at  Cbhipula-dhtira  or  pass  by  monnt  Cbhipula  a  temple  to  the  god 
of  the  monntain,  and  on  the  mountain  itself  some  nine  or  ten  pools 
in  which  the  Askot  people  bathe  at  the  great  fair  held  on  the  Anant 
14th.  At  Tolma,  in  the  Niti  valley,  is  a  temple  to  the  Him&luya 
as  a  whole  and  below  Danagiri  in  the  same  valley  one  to  the  same 
peak.  Heaps  of  stones  and  wood  called  kath-pattiya  are  frequently 
seen  on  hills  01  at  cross-roads  ;  these  are  due  to  the  offerings  of 
travellers  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The  custom  is  said  to  have 
been  established  by  the  law-giver  Yajnavalkya  and  when  adding  a 
atone  to  the  heap  the  following  invocation  iB  made  : — 

“  Sdkalya  athdpitddevi  Yajnabalkena  pvjitd 
Kdsht  pdahdn  bhakshanti  mama  rakshdn  karotume •.** 

“Thou  goddess  whose  home  is  this  ridge,  worshipped  by  Yajna¬ 
valkya,  eater  of  wood  and  stone,  preserve  me  ” 

When  a  person  has  attended  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  relative 
and  is  about  to  return  from  the  burning-ground,  he  takes  a  piece  of 
the  shroud  worn  by  the  deceased  and  bangs  it  on  some  tree  near  the 
gh4t  as  an  offering  to  the  spirits  which  frequent  such  places.  Another 
method  of  preventing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  from  giving  any 
trouble  is  that  a  person  of  the  funeral  party  when  returning  places 
a  thorny  bush  in  the  road  from  the  burning-ground  wherever  it  is 
crossed  by  another  path,  and  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased 
on  seeing  this  puts  a  stone  on  it  and  pressing  it  down  with  his  feet, 
prays  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  not  to  trouble  them.  The  more 
malignant  of  the  water-sprites  or  Girdevis  (from  *  gar,'  a  river) 
are  those  who  represent  persons  who  have  met  their  death  from 
suicide,  violence  or  accident.  These  wherever  they  die,  haunt  the 
scene  of  their  death  and  terrify  the  risers  by,  sometimes  even 
following  theL  home  and  taking  possession  of  their  houses.  The 
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ghosts  of  bachelors  of  matnre  «ge  who  have  died  unmarried  are 
koown  as  Tolas  aod  are  met  with  in  solitary  desert  plaoes.  The 
beings  known  generally  under  the  names'  Bbut,  Rhntani,  Acheri, 
Ac.,  are  sometimes  malignant  and  sometimes  beueficent.  The 
Acheri  particularly  favours  those  who  wear  red  garments,  and  a 
scarlet  thread  around  the  throat  is  held  to  be  a  sure  preventive  of 
colds  and  goitro.  Traill  writes:—''  The  optical  illusions  and  sha¬ 
dows,  seen  in  various  mountainous  countries,  arc  also  occasionally 
visible  on  some  of  the  mountains  in  this  province,  which  are  accord¬ 
ingly  celebrated  as  the  peculiar  resort  of  the  Acheri,  as  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  elephants,  horses,  Ac.,  which  sometimes  appear  on  the 
summits,  are  naturally  ascribed  to  those  ideal  beings.  A  hill  oppo¬ 
site  to  Srinagar  is  celebrated  iu  this  respect ;  tho  train  of  shadows 
which,  from  time  to  time,  appears  to  move  along  its  ridge,  contiuues 
visible  for  some  minutes,  and  is,  in  consequence,  viewed  by  num¬ 
bers  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  town.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
these  shadows  originate  in  physical  causes,  and  are  not  created  by 
the  imagination  of  tho  individuals.  The  theory  by  which  this  illu¬ 
sion  is  explained  in  other  places  is  particularly  applicable  here,  aa 
the  shadows  in  question  are  invariably  seen  at  the  same  hoar,  that 
is,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  below  the  horizon.”  In  Jaunsar-B&wir, 
D&kini,  who  corresponds  to  the  Tibetan  Khahdoina,  occupies  a  prin¬ 
cipal  place  amongst  tho  sylvan  malignant  deities. 

Sorcerers  known  ns  Bugsas  or  Bhoksas  in  Garhw&I  are  supposed 
to  have  the  same  power  of  cansing  illness 
Sorcerer*  and  injury  as  the  Bhuts  And  Bhntanis. 

Some  are  even  said  to  be  able  to  assume  the  form  of  a  wild  animal 
and  thus  accomplish  tho  destruction  of  an  enemy.  It  is  said  that 
Sudarslian  San  rid  Garhwtil  of  sorcerers  in  the  following  manner ; — 
Ho  called  all  tho  Bogsas  together  under  pretence  of  needing  their 
assistance  iu  some  ceremony  and  promised  them  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
wards  should  he  succeed  and  so  induced  them  to  come  themselves 
and  bring  all  their  books  with  them.  When  all  were  assembled 
that  had  any  pretensions  to  power  as  sorcerers,  he  caused  thorn  to 
bo  bound  baud  and  foot  and  thrown  with  their  books  and  imple¬ 
ments  into  the  river  and  thus  Garhwkl  was  freed  from  their  pre¬ 
sence.  Should  a  house  or  rock  on  the  souih  overlook  a  house  qn 
the  north  and  sickness  arise  m  the  latter,  uuless  a  public  road  01 
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stream  intervenes,  the  evil  influence  of  the  former  is  said  te  have 
caused  the  illness  {bhed  laga)  which  cau  only  bo  avoided  by  the 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  building  or  rock.  This  prejudice  exists 
ouly  with  regard  to  objects  in  the  southern  quarter. 

Au  account  of  the  ceremony  performed  by  Badis  or  ropc- 

dancers  to  bring  prosperity  on  the  villages 
to  which  they  are  attached  is  given  in  the 
Bliagol  Kui'mdchal  and  also  in  Traill’s  Report,  from  which  latter 
the  following  extract  is  taken  : — “  Drought,  want  of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  murram  in  cattle  aud  other  calamities  incident  to  husbandry, 
are  here  invariably  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  particular  gods,  to 
appease  which  recourse  is  hud  to  various  ceremonies.  In  the  Ku- 
maon  district,  offerings  and  singing  aud  dancing  are  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions.  In  Garhwfil,  the  measures  pursued  with  the  same 
view  are  of  a  peculiar  nature,  deserving  of  more  particular  notice. 
In  villages  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  Mah&deva  propitiatory 
festivals  are  held  in  hi3  honour.  At  theso  Bddis  or  rope-dancers  are 
engaged  to  perform  on  the  tight  rope,  and  slide  down  an  in¬ 
clined  rope  stretched  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff  to  the  valley 
beneath  and  made  fast  to  posts  driven  into  the  ground.  TheB&di 
sits  astride  on  a  wooden  saddle,  to  which  he  is  tied  by  thongs;  tho 
saddle  is  similarly  secured  to  the  boat,  or  sliding  cable,  along  which 
it  runs,  by  means  of  a  deep  groove ;  sand  bags  are  tied  to  the  B&di's 
feet  sufficient  to  Secure  his  balance,  and  he  is  then  after  various 
ceremonies  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid,  started  off ;  the  velocity  of 
his  descent  is  very  great,  and  the  saddle,  however  well  greased, 
emits  a  volume  of  smoke  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gress.  The  length  and  inclination  of  the  bast  necessarily  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  cliff,  but  as  the  Badi  is  remunerated  at  tho 
rate  of  a  rupee  for  every  hundred  cubits,  hence  termed  a  tola,  a 
correct  measurement  always  takes  place  :  the  longest  bast  which 
has  fallen  witldu  my  observation  had  twenty-one  tola,  or  2,100 
cubits  in  leugth.  From  the  precautions  taken  as  above  mentioned 
the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Badi  is  from  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  rope,  to  provide  against  which,  the  latter,  commonly 
from  oue  aud  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  wholly  by 
his  own  hand  :  the  material  used  is  the  bluibar  grass.  Formerly 
if  a  B&di  fell  to  the  grouud  in  his  course,  he  was  immediately 
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despatched  with  a  sword  by  the  surrounding  spectators,  but  this 
pructice  is  now  of  course  prohibited  ;  no  fatal  accident  has  occurred 
from  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  since  1815,  though  it  is 
probably  celebrated  at  not  less  than  fifty  villages  in  each  year. 
After  the  completion  of  the  sliding,  the  bast  or  rope  is  cut  up  and 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  hang  the 
pieces  as  charms  at  the  eaves  of  their  houses.  The  hair  of  the 
Budi  is  also  taken  and  preserved  os  possessing  similar  virtues.  He 
being  thus  made  the  organ  to  obtain  fertility  for  the  lands  of 
others,  the  BAdi  is  supposed  to  entail  sterility  on  his  own ;  and  it  is 
firmly  believed,  that  no  grain  sown  with  his  hand  con  ever  vegetate." 
Each  district  has  its  heriditary  BAdi,  who  is  supported  by  an¬ 
nual  contributions  of  grain  from  the  inhabitants,  and  by  remune¬ 
ration  for  his  performance  at  the  occasional  festivals  in  question. 


Nigft  worship. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  we  have  numerous  traces  of 
NAga  worship  in  these  hills,  but  now  chiefly 
connected  with  the  special  cult  of  Vishnu  or 
Siva.  In  Kumaon,  there  are  Vaishnava  temples  dedicated  to  Nag 
at  Bastir  in  Mahar;  to  Kediir  KAlinAg,  in  Pungaraun  :  to  Bini  or 
Beni  Nag,  in  Barauu;  to  Karkotak  NAg  at  Pandegaon  in  ChhakhA- 
ta;  to  VAsuki  Nag  at  GadyAra  in  Danpur;  to  NAgdeo  Padamgir  at 
Dol  in  SAlam  and  to  Nagndth  at  Lodh  in  Borarau,  at  ThAn  in 
Katyur,  at  Champ&wat  aud  in  DhyAnirau.  Siva  has  a  temple  as 
Nageswar  at  Kotiya  in  Borarau  and  in  Dchra  Dun.  In  GarhwAl 
we  have  Vaishnava  temples  to  SoehnAg  at  Pandukeswar ;  to  Bhekul 
Nag  at  Rntgaon  and  to  Sangal  Nag  at  Talor,  both  in  PindarpAr ; 
to  Banpa  Nag  at  Margaon  in  Painkhanda }  to  Lohandeu  Nag  at 
Jelam  in  theNiti  valley  and  to  Pushkara  Nig  at  KshetrpAl  Pokhri 
in  NAgpur.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  sixty-five  temples  in 
Garb  will  where  Siva  as  Bhairava  and  Vishnu  as  NlgrAja  are 
conjointly  worshipped  with  their  Saktis.  Siva  has  one  separato 
temple  as  NAgeswar  in  Srinagar.  The  above  enumeration  clearly 
shows  the  importance  of  the  non-Brahmanical  cults  even  to  the 
present  day  and  the  curious  blending  of  that  element  in  the  \  ai9h- 
navft  forms  with  the  non-Brohmamcal  element  of  the  Saiva  forms 
as  Bhairava  which  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Taken  together  we  have 
over  eighty  temples  in  tlic  two  districts  in  which  the  various  forms 
of  NAgas  are  still  an  object  of  worship  to  the  people.  1  he  Vishnu- 
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PurAna1  makes  the  NAgas,  sons  of  the  sage  Kasyapa  by  Kadru, 
whose  progeny  “  were  a  thousand,  powerful,  many-headed  serpents 
of  immeasurable  might  subject  to  Garura;  the  chief  amongst  whom 
were  Sesha,  Vi'isuki,  Takshaka,  Sank  ha,  Sweta,  Mab&padma,  Kam- 
bala,  Aswatara,  Elapatra,  NAga,  Karkotakn,  Dhananjaya  and  many 
other  fierce  and  venomous  serpents.”  The  VAyu  PurAna,  as  noted 
by  Wilson,  names  forty  and  other  works  contain  many  other  nameB. 
Amongst  the  names  given  in  the  Vishnu  PurAna,  the  names  of 
Sesha,  Vasuki,  Sank  ha  or  Sangal,  Sweta,  NAga,  Karkotaka  and 
Dhananjaya  occur  in  these  hills.  The  domestic  worship  of  the 
NAg  occurs  on  the  NAg-panchami  of  5th  of  the  light  half  of  SiAwan 
(August-Septcmber).  For  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  ground 
is  freshly  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  mud  and  the  figures  of  five, 
seven  or  nine  serpents  are  rudely  drawn  with  sandal-wood  powder 
or  turmeric.  To  these  offerings  of  flowers,  sandal-wood,  turmeric, 
parched  rice  or  beans  or  powdered  gram  or  bajra  are  made.  Lamps 
are  lighted  and  waved  before  them,  incense  is  burned  and  food  and 
fruit  are  placed  before  them.  Theso  observances  take  place  both 
morning  and  evening  and  the  night  is  spent  in  listening  to  stories 
in  praise  of  the  Nag.  Occasionally  a  wandering  Jogi  brings  a  live 
serpent  with  him  to  which  offerings  are  equally  made  and  milk  is 
given  and  milk  is  placed  near  holes  in  which  snakes  are  known  to 
live.  The  NAga  stotra  or  hymn  of  praise  is  added  to  the  evening 
Sandhya.  It  is  said  that  Krishna  is  represented  by  VAsuki  amongst 
the  Sarpas  and  Ananta  amongst  the  NAgas  and  that  Sesha  became 
Lakshmana  in  Rama’s  time  and  BalarAma  in  Krishna’s  avatAr. 
In  the  following  account,  the  MahAsus  are  of  NAga  origin. 

In  JaunsAr  Bawar,  there  are  four  deitieB  known  collectively  as 
the  Mahasu  debtas,  BAsak,  PibAsak,  Buthiya 
or  Baitha  and  Chalta  or  Chalda.  The  first 
three  abide  in  temples  dedicated  to  them  at  Ranor  in  khat  BAwar, 
at  Tahnu  in  khat  Pachgaon  and  at  Anwar.  The  fourth  or  Chalta 
MaliAsu  took  up  his  residence  at  Behrat  in  khat  Kuru  and  moves 
from  khnt  (sub-division)  to  khat  as  occasion  arises.  These  deities 
came  from  Kashmir  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  in  this 
wise2 UnaBhat  lived  in  khat  Mendrat  and  had  a  large  family  of 

l  Wilson,  VII.,  74:  perhaps  •  Nfig,’  with  the  meaning  mountain,  and  1  NSga, 
t  mountaineer,  may  help  us  to  the  originalseat  of  this  race.  ’From  infor¬ 

mation  locally  procured  for  me  hy  Mr.F.  Fisher,  C.S. 
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relatives  and  dependants.  At  this  time,  a  demon  named  Kirblr 
D&na  (Danava)  made  his  appearance  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tons 
and  Jumna  near  Ktilsi  and  day  by  day  eat  some  of  Un&’s  people 
until  only  Una,  hia  three  sons  and  one  daughter  remained.  Una 
fled  to  the  forests  of  the  Jumna  and  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place  seeking  means  to  destroy  the  demon  and  revenge  the  death 
of  his  relatives.  One  night  the  debta  Malifou  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream  and  said: — “Be  of  good  cheer,  0  Una,  proceed  to  Kash¬ 
mir  where  the  four  Mah&sus  dwell  and  invoke  their  aid — they 
will  destroy  the  demon,  for  no  one  else  caD."  Una  set  out  for 
Kashmir  the  next  day  and  arrived  at  the  plaqe  where  the  watch¬ 
man  of  Mah&su  lay  fast  asleep  with  two  great  iron  clubs  Borne 
hundred  inaunds  in  weight  beside  him.  No  one  could  approach 
Mah&su  without  the  watchman’s  permission,  so  Una  took  up  one 
of  the  clubs  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  sleeping  watchman, 
who  soon  awoke  and  demanded  the  name  of  the  intruder  and  his 
business.  Una  at  once  answered : — "  Mamu,'  I  am  thy  nephew.” 
The  watchman  replied  : — “  Bhai,  you  are  not  my  nephew,  but  as 
you  have  chosen  to  address  me,  what  has  brought  you  here?"  Una 
told  his  story  and  the  watchman  dissuaded  him  from  attempting 
the  perilous  journey,  but  finding  Una  resolved  to  proceed,  gave  him 
some  rice  and  lentils  and  told  him  that  he  should  first  reach  the 
forest  of  Ghagti  and  if  troubled  by  storms,  a  handful  of  the  rice 
and  lentils  sprinkled  in  the  air  would  cause  the  storm  to  abate. 
He  would  next  reach  Kanani  T&l  or  lake  of  Kananfi,  into  which  he 
was  to  spit  and  throw  some  of  his  hair.  If  his  saliva  turned  into 
co"'ries  and  Hia  hair  into  snakes,  he  would  know  that  he  was  in 
the  miracle-working  land  of  Kashmir.  There  were  but  two  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  great  plain,  one  of  the  Mab&sus  and  the  other  of  Kelu- 
bir,  an  attendant  and  athlete.  On  Saturday  he  was  to  hide  himself 
in  Kelublr’s  house  and  about  ten  at  night  the  four  Mahdsus  might 
be  seen  arriving  in  palanquins  and  retiring  to  their  house  to 
rest.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Mahfisus  went  out  to  the  sound 
of  drums :  first  Bdsak  to  hold  his  court,  then  Piblisak,  then  Baitba 
and  then  Chalta.  When  the  last  came  out  Una  should  go  to  him 
and  lay  his  case  before  him  and  be  guided  by  his  advice. 

1  Paternal  ancle :  hence  the  custom  by  which  a  person  addresses 
another  not  related  to  him  as  Mamu  exists  to  the  presont  day  m  Jannssr 
Ha  war. 
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Una  followed  the  instructions  of  the  watchman  and  his  petition 
was  favourably  received  by  the  Mahasus,  who  eventually  told  him 
to  return  to  his  own  country  and  they  would  destroy  Kirbir. 
Chalta  gave  Una  a  haudful  of  rice,  an  earthen  vessel  and  his  own 
staff,  and  told  him  that  when  hungry  ho  need  only  strike  the  staff 
on  the  earth  and  water  would  come  forth  with  which  the  rico 
might  be  prepared  for  food.  This,  too,  would  prove  that  Mah&su 
was  with  him,  and  if  in  addition  when  he  arrived  at  Mendrdt  he 
threw  some  of  the  rice  into  the  Tons,  Kirbir  could  do  him  no  harm. 
On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  ho  should  yoke  an  unbroken 
heifer  to  a  plough  and  have  it  driven  by  an  unmarried  boy  who  had 
never  before  d'  iven  a  plough  and  lie  would  find  that  the  plough 
would  turn  to  gold  and  the  share  to  silver.  He  should  then  plough 
five  furrows,  in  each  of  which  a  stone  image  would  be  found  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  Mahasus  aud  their  mother  Deoliri.  Una  on  his 
return,  did  as  directed  and  the  images  appeared  in  the  furrows. 
Basak  appeared  first  with  his  thigh  transfixed  by  the  ploughshare, 
then  came  Pibasak  with  a  wound  in  his  ear  and  then  Baitha  with 
his  eye  injured.1  Chalta  alone  appeared  sound  and  free,  and  hence 
the  three  first  remain  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  them  whilst 
Chalta  is  able  to  move  about.  Deolari,  the  mother,  appeared  in 
the  fifth  furrow  and  a  temple  to  her  name  was  erected  in  the  field. 
Una  worshipped  the  Mahasus  and  ordered  his  youngest  son  to  servo 
tnen»  He  obeyed  and  became  a  Deopujari.  The  second  son  was 
directed  to  strike  a  gong  jjind  became  a  Rajput,  whilst  the  third 
became  a  musician  or  Bajgi.®  Then  the  Mahasus  formed  a  garden 
( gangari )  and  filled  it  with  narcissus  plants  from  Kashmir  to  serve 
as  offerings  to  them  on  festivals.  Una  then  built  houses  for  Kelu  Bir, 
Kadaslri  Bir,  Sakr&r  Bir,  and  sixty-four  other  Bus,  Avho  attended 
the  Mah&sus.  The  Mahasus  then  sought  for  Kirbir,  but  as  ho 
did  not  appear,  Sakrar  was  sent  to  seize  him,  and  was  promised 
a  loaf  and  a  sweetmeat  on  every  sankrant  should  he  be  successful. 
Kirbir  still  remained  at  large  and  Kelu  Bir  was  then  sent  with 
a  promise  of  four  times  the  amount  of  offerings  and  that  all  goats 
sacrificed  to  the  Mahasu  should  be  killed  at  the  door  of  his  house.3 
Kelu  killed  Kirbir  and  hung  up  his  head  in  Mahiisu’s  temple. 

1  They  are  bo  represented  in  the  temples.  *  These  names  are  borne 

by  their  descendants  to  the  present  day,  9  These  customs  arc  still 

observed. 
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B&sak  and  PibAsak  took  GarhwAl,1  as  their  share  and  Jauns&r- 
Btwar  fell  to  Baitha  and  Chalta.  The  temples  to  the  Mah&sus 
in  Jaunsir  were  built  by  the  zamind&rs  long  after  Una’s  time. 
There  are  temples  to  Sangru  at  Mandhan  in  khat  Koru  and 
Udpalta,  whence  he  is  carried  about  khats  Samalta,  Udpalta, 
Koru  and  Seri.  The  temples  of  the  Mah&sus  are  now  served  by 
S&rsnti  Brahmans  and  the  offerings  consist  of  male  kids,  coin,  rice, 
water  and  narcissus  flowers. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  importance  of  the  more 
orthodox  forms  of  Vishnu  fcnd  Siva  in  this  portion  of  the  Himalaya 

the  non>Brtihmanical  deities  enumerated 
Conclusions.  ,  . 

in  the  preceding  pages  have  for  more 

worshippers  and  arc  more  constantly  addressed.  Amongst  the  pea¬ 
santry  of  the  high-lands  the  cult  of  Vishnu  is  little  known  and 
Siva  is  worshipped  under  the  form  Bhairava  or  the  ling :  but  the 
common  resort  in  times  of  trouble  or  distress  is  Goril,  Chaumu,  Haru 
and  the  other  village  gods.  The  truth  is  that  popular  religion  in 
these  hills  is  a  worship  of  fear,  and  though  Bhagwdn  is  named  as  the 
great  god,  he  is  supposed  to  allow  mischievous  and  malignant 
spirits  to  injure  the  person  and  property  of  the  people.  When 
famine  and  pestilence  stalks  abroad,  the  village  temples  are  crowded 
and  promises  of  oblations  are  made ;  if  the  evil  be  averted  these 
promises  are  fulfilled,  if  not  the  deity  is  frequently  abused  and  his 
shrine  is  neglected.  The  efforts  of  all  are  directed  to  appease  tho 
malevolence  of  these  spirits  who  are  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  to 
take  advantage  of  any  error  willingly  or  unwillingly  committed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  educated  classes,  perhaps,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  these  hills  arc  worshippers  of  unorthodox 
forms  whose  wrath  is  deprecated  by  offerings  of  male  kids  and 
young  buffaloes.  These  are  not  presented  as  thauk-offoriugs,  but 
as  the  result  of  a  compact  that  if  such  an  event  does  or  does  not 
take  place,  the  deity  shall  receive  a  certain  reward ;  if  the  god 
fails  in  his  part  of  the  contract,  he  receives  nothing.  The  ruder 
forms  are  always  worshipped  with  bloody  rites,  and  it  is  not  yet 
forgotten  that  Kali  in  Gangoli  received  human  sacrifices  under 
the  Chands.  The  ruder  ritual  has  borrowed  much  from  the 
Buddhist  and  Saiva  Tantras,  but  is  simpler  than  that  in  use  in 
1  Temples  exist  at  Bi  joli  and  in  Rnwiin. 
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temples.  We  may  fully  endorse  the  opinion  recorded  by  Mr. 
Monier  Williams  in  one  of  his  recent  essays  : — ‘  The  truth  is 
that  evil  of  all  kinds,  difficulties,  dangers  and  disasters,  famines, 
diseases,  pestilences  and  death  are  thought  by  an  ordinary  Hindu 
to  proceed  from  devils  and  from  devils  alone.  And  these  malignant 
beings  are  held  to  possess  varying  degrees  of  rank,  power  and  male- 
volcuce.  Some  aim  at  destroying  the  entire  world  aud  threaten  the 
sovereignty  of  the  gods  themselves.  Some  delight  in  killing  men, 
women  and  children,  out  of  a  mere  thirst  for  human  blood.  Some 
take  pleasure  in  tormenting;  or  revel  in  the  infliction  of  sickness, 
injury  and  misfortune.  All  make  it  their  business  to  mar  the 
progress  of  good  works  and  useful  undertakings.  I  verily  believe 
that  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  Hindus  is  simple  demonolatry 
men  and  women  of  all  classes,  except  perhaps  those  educated  by 
ourselves,  are  perpetually  penetrated  with  the  idea  that  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  they  are  being  pursued  and  persecuted  not  only  by 
destructive  demons,  but  by  simply  mischievous  images  and  spiteful 
goblins.’  This,  too,  is  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  popu~ 
lar  religion  in  these  hills. 

The  Sikhs  have  temples  of  the  followers  of  Guru  Ram  R&i  at 

Dehra  and  Srinagar :  at  Plpali  in  Mawal- 

Bikhs.  T  •  •  A  •  ,  « ,  . 

syun:  Jaigaon  in  Ajmer  and  Gum  m  Lan- 
g(ir  served  by  Udasis.  There  is  also  a  shrine  of  Guru  NAnak  at 
N&nakmatha  in  the  Tarai.  The  establishment  at  Dehra  is  the 
most  important.  Some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  Guru  RAm  Rai  at  Dehra  has  already  been  given.1 
He  took  up  his  residence  there  about  1675  A.  D.,  or  according  to 
local  tradition  in  1686.  Fateh  Sah,  Raja  of  Garhwdl,  bestowed 
several  villages  in  jdgir  on  the  Guru  and  also  erected  and  endowed 
a  math  at  Srinagar  still  in  the  possession  of  Udasi  fakirs  of  the 
Sikh  sect.  Amongst  the  many  marvellous  stories  told  of  Ram  Rai, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : — A  disciple  was  absent  at  sea  and 
in  danger  of  shipwreck  called  on  the  Guru  for  his  aid  and  the 
Guru  at  once  lay  down  upon  his  couch  and  directing  his  wife 
PanjAb  Kuar  not  to  disturb  his  body  for  three  days,  sot  out  in  the 
form  of  a  fly  and  saved  his  disciple  from  shipwreck.  His  followers 
at  Dehra,  however,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  notwithstanding 

lr.  63i. 
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tho  remonstrances  of  PanjAb  Kuar  burned  the  body  before  the 
expiration  of  the  three  days.  When  the  Guru  returned  in  the 
form  of  a  fly  there  waa  no  body  to  enter  and  he  cursed  his 
followers,  saying,  ‘0  ye  ungrateful  disciples,  as  ye  have  disobeyed  my 
orders  and  burned  my  body  to  ashes  prematurely,  henceforward 
your  bodies  also  shall  be  burned.’  Hence  cremation  is  practised 
by  his  sect,  and  every  year  at  the  great  festival  the  Guru  appears  as 
a  fly  to  his  followers.  PanjAb  Kuar  continued  the  plan  of  the  temple 
begun  by  Ham  RAi  and  completed  it  in  1706  A.D.  To  her  is  also 
due  the  aqueduct1  from  Raj  pur  and  the  Khurbura-tlrth  or  fair. 
There  are  two  great  assemblies :  one  on  the  5th  of  Chait  (March- 
April)  and  another  on  the  8th  of  BhAdon  (August-September), 
chiefly  attended  by  Sikhs  from  the  PanjAb.  The  Mahant  goes 
out  to  meet  them  towards  the  Jumna  and  they  come  in  procession 
with  music  and  dancing  and  present  their  offerings.  They  ilien 
proceed  to  the  KAnwali  garden  and  are  regaled  with  sweetmeats 
provided  by  the  temple  officials,  and  thence  to  the  place  where 
the  standard  of  the  Guru  is  placed,  to  which  obeisance  is  made. 
They  then  proceed  to  the  temple  and  march  three  times  around 
it  before  entering  and  offering  their  presents,  after  which  the 
Mahant  provides  them  with  food  and  lodging  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  the  pilgrims  bathe  and  a  party  proceeds  to  the  Siddh-bau 
and  cut  down  a  new  pole  for  the  Guru’s  standard,  which  alter 
being  bathed  in  Ganges  water  is  set  up  in  place  of  the  old  one 
with  great  ceremony.  Offerings  are  again  presented  and  the 
Mahant  distributes  yellow  turbans  and  all  day  and  night  UdAsis 
chaunt  the  great  deeds  of  Ram  RAi  in  the  temple.  The  offerings 
are  collected  and  placed  in  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pilgrim  rest-houses. 
The  fair  held  in  August  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  RAm  Rai  and  fragments  of  the  offerings  made  are  sent  to 
his  followers  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  wives  of  Ram  Rni  are 
buried  one  at  each  corner  of  the  building  aud  their  plaee  of  sepul¬ 
ture  is  now  marked  by  four  towers.  The  present  Mahaut  Ndrayau 
D&s  is  eighth  in  descent  from  Ram  Rai.  His  duty  is  to  bum 
incense  in  the  temple,  present  the  offerings,  superintend  the  receipts 

1  Repaired  and  made  of  masonry  by  the  British.  Panjib  Knar  also  excavated 
the  tank  at  Kburbura,  where  a  bathin«  festival  takes  place  in  September  aud 
Jauuary, 
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and  expenditure  and  direct  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  parli 
cular  days. 

The  Jainas  have  a  temple  to  Purnsniith  and  the  Musalrr.fms  a 
shrine  ( takiya )  to  Slmh  Pir  Ks'iki  at  Srinagar  and  small  mosques 
at  Debra,  Almora,  and  Naini  Tal  and  sovtral  places  aluitg  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  but  neither  arc  of  any  account  amongst  the  hill 
populations.  There  are  Christian  Churches  in  Delira  Diin,  Chak- 
rata,  Mussooree,  Paori,  Almora,  Pithoragarh,  Lohaghat,  Hauikhet, 
and  Naini  Tal,  but  many  of  these  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  British  troops. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Religion — (contd) 
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The  Kiimaon  calendar.  Solar  year.  Lunl -solar  year.  Festivals  governed  by 
Hie  lunl-aolar  year  in  Quit,  BaUakh,  Jeth,  As&rh,  Saun,  Bhado.  lidg-panckami. 
Sriddh-pakth  of  Aaoj.  Asoj  utiurdtri.  K&rttik.  Mangtir.  Fua.  Man.  Phagun. 
Shiuratri.  Festival  at  Jagesar  Gosaius.  Juugamas.  Kanphatas.  Sikti  cere¬ 
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Sjnhrdnt.  Min.  Blkh.  Kark.  Bagwili.  Sinha.  Makar.  Domestic  ritual.  In¬ 
troductory  Daily  worship.  Invocation  of  blessing.  Worship  of  Ganeaha.  Invi¬ 
tation,  throne,  &c.  Worship  of  the  Mstris.  The  joyful  ceremonies  for  ancestors. 
Consecration  of  the  water  vessel.  Tying  on  the  amulet.  On  the  birth  of  a  son. 
Worship  of  Shashthl.  Naming  a  boy.  Birth-days.  Piercing  the  ear.  The  nine 
planets:  their  worship  and  ritual.  Shaving  the  head.  Becoming  a  religions  stu¬ 
dent.  Saluting  the  preceptor.  Marriage.  First  visit.  The  marriage  ceremony. 
The  second  visit.  The  Arka  marriage.  The  Kumhh  marriage.  Other  ceremonies 
for  spefcial  occasions.  Bites  for  those  born  in  the  Mila  or  Asltsha  lunar -mansions 
Funeral  ceremonies. 


The  Kamoon  calendar. 


Before  proceeding  with  a  description  of  the  religious  festivals 
observed  in  Kumaon,  it  appears  desirable 
to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  calendar  in 
use,  for  the  success  or  otherwise  of  many  ceremonies  is  formally 
stated  to  depend  upon  the  correct  calculation  of  the  auspicious 
tithi  chosen  for  its  celebration.  There  are  two  modes  of  computing 
time1  in  common  use,  one  founded  on  the  sidereal  divisions  of  the 
months  and  the  other  on  an  intricate  adjustment  of  the  solar  to 

the  lunar  year.  The  astronomical  solar  year 
is  determined  by  the  period  between  two 
consecutive  conjunctions  of  the  sun  with  the  Yogalara  star  of 
Aawini  ( B .  Arietis),  the  first  asterism  of  the  constellation  Aries,  and 
each  month  commences  when  the  sun  enters  a  new  constellation11 

1  See  further  Thomas's  Prinsep,  II.,  :  Wilson.  151  ;  VII.,  *81:  Calcutta 
Review,  I.,  257 ;  XIII.,  «5.  *  Tbit  i»  not  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  a*  under- 

aood  by  Europeans. 
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(sankrdnt).  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  soasons, 
months  and  constellations : — 


Seasons. 


I.  Tunti  ...  | 

9.  Qriihmi  | 

3.  Tinhi  ...  | 

4.  Sind*  ...  | 
I.  Ileir  an  to ... ) 

6.  Sir Isa 


Months. 

In  Sanskrit. 

In  local  dialect. 

1.  Cbaitra 

1  Chait. 

9.  Vals&kha  ... 

8.  Baiaakh. 

S.  Jyeahtha  ... 

3.  Jtth. 

4.  Ashftdha  ... 

4  Ae&rh. 

6.  Sr&rana 

6.  Shaun,  Shrd- 

ban 

6.  Bh&dra 

8.  Bhftdo. 

7.  Aswina  ... 

7.  Aaoj. 

8.  Karttika  ... 

8.  Knrttik. 

9.  Margasiras  or 

9.  MangBir. 

AgiAhAyana. 

10.'  Pauaha 

10.  Pus. 

11.  Magha 

11.  Mftn. 

IS.  Philgnna  ... 

19.  Phagun. 

Constellations. 


Sanskrit. 


IS.  Mina  ... 
1.  Mesha  . 


S.  Vrisha.. 

5.  Mithuna 
4.  Kurkata, 

6.  Sinha  ... 

6.  Kanya  .. 

7.  Tula 

8.  VrUltika 

9.  Dhanua, 
10.  Makara, 


11.  Kumbha, 


Local  name*. 


Min,  Halduwa. 
Mckh,  Vikhupadi, 
Vikhoti,  Vikh- 
bati,  Vikh. 

Brish  Brikh. 
Mithnn. 

Kark,  Hariydlo, 
Hnlya  ra. 
Sinh,Gbi,  Walglyrw 
Kanya,  Khatarawa. 
Tulopati. 

Brishik. 

Dhan,  Dhanusb. 
Makar,  U t tardy i- 
ni,  Phfil,  Ghu- 
gutiya. 

Kumbh. 


The  crue  sidereal  day  is  the  time  between  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic  rising  twice,  and  is  therefore  equal  throughout  the 
year.  This  division  is  commonly  used  and  is  sub-divided  into 
sixty  gkaria  of  sixty  palaa  each,  so  that  each  ghari  is  equivalent 
to  nearly  twenty-four  minutes.  Each  month  contains  as  many 
days  or  parts  of  days  as  the  sun  continues  in  each  constellation, 
The  civil  year  rejects  the  fractions  of  a  day ;  thus  if  the  sun  enters 
the  first  point  of  Aries  at  or  after  midnight  of  the  12th  April  a 
day  is  to  be  added  to  the  expiring  year,  or  if  the  sun  enter  oa  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th  that  day  is  rejected  from  the  year.  Each 
civil  month  continences  at  sunrise  on  the  first,  day  of  the  month, 
and  not  at  the  actual  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  constellation  of 
the  month.  If  the  fraction  exceeds  thirty  gharia  (half  a/  sidereal 
day),  then  the  civil  month  is  considered  to  begin  one  day  later 
than  the  astronomical  month.  The  length  of  the  months  is  also 
affected  by  the  difference  of  time  calculated  for  the  passage  of  the 
sun  through  the  northern  and  southern  degrees  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  in.  effect  brings  about  a  bissextile  year  of  366  days  as  nearly 
as  possible  once  in  four  years.  In  Rumaon  the  months  arc  doubly 
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irregular1:  with  us  June  baa  always  thirty  days  and  July  thirty* 
one  days,  but  in  Kumaon  AsArh  may  have  one  year  thirty-one  days 
and  the  next  year  thirty-two  days,  for  the  sun  may  enter  a  constella¬ 
tion  at  any  hoar  in  the  twenty-four,  whilst  the  day  always  com¬ 
mences  from  sunrise.  In  1878,  the  first  day  of  the  solar  year  fell 
on  March  12th.  The  eras  of  the  K&li  yug,  Saka  aan  and  Nep&l 
saw  follow  the  solar  year.  The  Saka  year  began  on  the  14th 
March,  1878  A.D.,  Julian  style. 


The  Hindu  luni-solar  year  resembles  in  a  great  measure  the 

The  lual-aolar  year.  8J8tem  of  reoordin8  time  in  U8e  1Q  Mcient 

Greece.  The  ordinary  yeanr,  called  mimvat- 

sara,  is  divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  an  intercalary  month 
being  supplied  about  once  in  every  three  years.  The  Greeks  had 
a  cycle  of  eight  years  in  which,  there  were  three  intercalary 
months,  always  inserted  after  the  month  Poseidon.  The  Hindu 
year  commences  at  the  true  instant  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ;  that  is,  on  the  new  moon  which  immediately  precedes 
the  commencement  of  the  solar  year,  falling,  therefbro,  somewhere 
in  Chait.  The  day  of  conjunction  is  the  last  day  of  the  expired 
month,  the  first  of  the  new  month  being  the  day  after  conjunction. 
In  Upper  India,  following  the  Siiri/a  Siddhdnta ,  the  month  com¬ 
mences  with  the  full  moon  ( purnima )  preceding  the  last  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  New  year’s  day  always  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunar  month  Chait  and  the  year  begins  with  the  tudi  or  light-half 
of  that  month.  Tb»«  the  first  day  of  the  Samvat  year  1935  fell 
on  Chait  Sudi  1st  or  April  3rd,  1878,  corresponding  to  the  23rd  of 
Chait  of  the  solar  year.  The  lunar  months  are  always  named  after 
the  solar  months  within  which  the  conjunction  happens,  so  that 
when  two  new  months  fall  within  one  solar  month  (for  example  on 
the  first  and  thirtieth  days),  the  name  of  the  corresponding  solar 
month  is  repeated,  the  year  being  then  intercalary  or  containing 
thirteen  months.  The  intercalated  or  added  (adhika)  month  takes 
its  place  in.  the  middle  of  the  natural  (nyo)  month,  so  that  of  the 
four  tortnights,  the  first  and  last  belong  to  the  natural  month.  In 
the  Greek  system, -a  month  was  omitted  on  each  160th  year,  simi¬ 
larly  in  the  Hindu  system  it  happens  that  in  each  period  of  160 

»  in  the  year  1878,  the  nnober  of  days  In  each  Booth  waa  as  ;— 
Chntt,  Si :  Balstkh,  31  :  Jctb,  31 :  Aeirh,  S3 :  Shann,  81 :  Bhado,  SI  t  At oj,  SI » 
Kirttik,  SO !  Mangiir,  3® :  1’iia,  ’•  Min,  30 :  Thigun,  39. 
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yean  there  is  a  month  which  has  no  full  moon  and  is  thereforo 
expunged,  but  it  also  happens  that  in  the  same  year  there  is  also  an 
intercalary  month.  Frinsep  writes : — “  The  lunar  month,  whatever 
be  its  civil  duration,  is  divided  into  thirty  tithia  or  lunar  days 
which  are  subject  to  similar  rules  regarding  intercalation  and 
omission.  When  two  tithia  end  in  the  same  solar  dfay,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  one  is  struck  out  of  the  calendar  and  called  a  kshdya-tithi: 
when  no  tit  hi  begins  or  ends  in  a  solar  day,  the  tithi  is  repeated  on 
two  successive  solar  days  and  the  first  is  called  adhika.  When  a 
tithi  begins  before  or  at  sunrise,  it  belongs  to  the  solar  day  at  or 
about  to  begin :  when  after  sunrise  it  is  coupled  with  the  next 
solar  day,  provided  it  does  not  end  on  the  same  day,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  expunged  from  the  column  of  tithis.  To  render  this 
singular  mode  of  computation  more  perplexing,  although  the  tithis 
are  computed  according  to  apparent  time,  yet  they  are  registered 
in  civil  time.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  make  account  of  the  days 
in  the  semi-lunar  periods  by  the  common  civil  reckoning,  begin¬ 
ning  (as  with  the  years)  after  the  completion  of  each  diurnal  period. 
Thus  the  day  on  which  the  full  moon  occurs  is  the  sudi  14th  or 
15th  or  the  last  day  of  the  light-half  and  following  is  the  first  of 
the  hadi  or  dark-half.”  A  tithi  is  expunged,  on  an  aveiage,  once  in 
sixty-four  days,  so  that  five  or  six  tithis  are  omitted  in  a  year ;  one 
tithi  is  equal  to  0*934  of  a  day  or  sixty-four  tithia  make  sixty-three 
days  nearly.  The  principal  era  to  which  the  luni-solar  year  is 
adapted  is  that  of  Yikramaditya :  it  is  also  used  in  calculating 
nativities,  moveable  festivals  and  in  most  orthodox  religious  obser¬ 
vances.  In  1878,  the  beginning  of  the  year  fell  on  the  3rd  of  April. 
In  some  calendars  that  I  have  met  with  the  months  begin  with  the 
light  half  and  end  with  the  dark  half  all  through,  so  that  the  day 
after  the  full  moon  of  Chait  would  be  the  first  day  of  the  dark 
half  of  the  same  month, but  the  usual  practice  is  to  make  it  the  first 
day  of  the  dark  half  of  Baisakh. 

The  general  use  of  the  Saka  era  in  Kumaon  shows  that  it  is 
the  older  of  the  two  amongst  the  native  Khasiya  population,  though 
now  ousted  from  its  position  in  orthodox  religious  observances. 
Chait  is  considered  the  first  month  of  the  year  in  Kumaon  and 
Baisakh  in  the  plains:  thus  New  Year’s  day  falls  on  the  first  of 
Chait,  though  in  the  almanacs  as  a  rule  the  23rd  Chait  is  tine  first 
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day  entered.  The  names  of  the  months  are  like  those  in  the 
plains’  system  except  that  September  is  called  Asoj  in  Knmaon 
instead  of  Asan  or  Kuftr  and  November  is  called  Mangsir  instead 
of  Aghan.  The  differences  that  have  arisen  between  the  Hindu 
mode  of  solar  reckoning  and  that  of  the  Romans  is  due  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  not  having  been  understood  by  the 
Hindus.  The  initial  moment  of  the  year  was  placed  in  former 
times  on  the  vernai  equinox  or  point  of  intersection  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  and  equinoctial  lines.  This  point  varies  about  SO*  every 
year,  so  that  as  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  contains  30°,  the  vernal 
equinox  passes  through  a  sigu  in  2,160  years.  In  the  earliest  agea 
known  to  us  the  vernal  equinox  was  in  Taurus,  then  in  Aries  and 
it  is  now  in  Pisces.  In  the  K£li  year  3000  or  499  A.  D.,  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  coincided,  according  to  Hindus,  with  the  beginning  of 
Aswini  and  the  European  year  began  on  the  vernal  equinox  on  the 
20th  March.  Since  then  Europeans  have  arbitrarily  changed  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  1st  of  January,  a  day  of  no  parti¬ 
cular  solar,  lunar  or  sidereal  importance.  The  Kumaonis  also 
have  abandoned  the  vernal  equinox  and  have  made  che  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  with  B.  Arieti a  their  starting-point.  Even  in  this 
matter  they  are  in  error,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conjunction 
does  not  take  place  on  the  day  assumed  for  it  in  their  tablea 
The  vernal  equinox  is  removed  from  the  first  of  fiaisdkh  by  a 
period  of  about  twenty-two  days  and  the  moment  of  ecliptic  con¬ 
junction  of  the  sun  with  B.  Arietia  is  about  seven  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  assigned  to  it.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  rules 
given  by  Prinsep1  for  ascertaining  the  day  in  a  Hindu  solar  year 
or  the  Christian  date  corresponding  to  a  date  in  a  Hindu  luni -solar 
year  will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  In  the  following  account  of 
the  religious  festivals  in  Kumaon  we  shall  note  those  which  are 
regulated  by  the  solar  calendar  separately  from  those  which  follow 
the  luni-solar  calendar  and  commence  with  the  month  of  Chait 

The  eleventh  of  the  dark  haClf  of  Chait  is  known  as  the 
^  Pdpmoehani  ekadasi  and  is  observed  by  those 

who  keep  the  elevenths  of  every  month 
sacred'..  The  first  nine  nights  of  the  sudi  or  light  half  of  Chait  are 
known  as  the  Chait  nau  alrl  and  are  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the 
>  Useful  tables,  pp.  155,  177,  ISti. 
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S4kti  form  of  Siva  as  Nau  Durga,  the  nine  forms  of  Durga.  These 
are  in  common  acceptation  here  : — Sailapntri,  Brahmach4rini, 
Chandraghanta,  Kushm4nda,  Skandamata,  K4ty4yini,  K41r4tri, 
Mah4gauri  and  Siddhr4tri.  Durga  is  also  worshipped  under  her 
other  forms  as  K41i,  Chandika,  &o.,  at  this  season.  Those  who  eat 
flesh,  sacrifioe  kids  to  the  goddess,  using  the  Nirriti  name  in  the 
presentation,  and  those  who  do  not  eat  flesh  offer  grain  and  flowers 
and  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  milder  forms  in  the  consecration. 
On  the  ninth  of  Chait  audi  known  as  the  Rdmnaumi,  festivals  are 
held  at  the  temples  of  the  Vaishnava  form  Rumap4dak  in  Almora, 
TJliyagaon  and  M4si.  The  Chait  naurdtri  is  also  the  season  of  the 
great  aangat  or  fair  at  the  temples  of  Guru  Ram  Rai  in  Dehra  and 
Srinagar.  The  eleventh  of  the  light  half  is  known  as  kdmada 
when  widows  worship  Vishnu  and  offer  grain,  fruit  and  flowers  to 
the  deity  either  in  a  temple  or  to  a  aalagrdm  stone  in  their  own 
home.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  is  observed  as  a  festival  in  the 
temple  of  Ak4sbh4jini  in  Saun.  On  this  day  also  the  houses  of 
the  pious  are  freshly  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  cow- 
dung  and  no  animal  is  yoked :  hence  the  name  Ajota. 

The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Bais4kh  is  known  as  the 
Barathini  ekadasi  and  is  observed  by  wi¬ 
dows  like  the  kdmada  of  the  light  half  of 
Chait.  The  third  of  the  light  half  is  called  the  Akshai  or  Akhai 
tritiya  and  no  one  ploughs  on  that  day  lest  some  misfortune  might 
occur.  The  Sikhs  call  it  the  Sattwa-tij  and  observe  it  as  a  festival. 
The  Ganga-iaptami  or  seventh  devoted  to  the  river  Ganges  is 
marked  by  special  services  in  several  places  along  the  Ganges. 
The  observances  prescribed  for  the  Afohani-ekadasi,  or  eleventh 
atyled  Mohani,  are  seldom  carried  out  in  Kumaon  except  by  those 
who,  having  suffered  much  in  this  life,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
better  position  at  their  next  birth.  Old  men  and  women  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  worship  Vishnu  on  this  day.  The  fourteenth  of 
the  light  half  is  known  as  the  Nar-Sinha  ehaturdaai  which  is 
observed  in  the  Vaishnava  temples.  The  day  of  thd  full  moon  called 
the  Mddho  purnima  is  also  held  sacred  and  assemblies  are  held  at 
several  of  the  Saiva  and  Ndga  temples  on  this  day,  such  as  Pin4kes- 
War,  Ganan4th,  Bhairava  in  Phaldakot,  Bhagoti  in  Dhaundynlsytin 
and  Sitcswar,  also  at  V4suki  N4g  in  Danpur  and  Nagdeo  in  Salam. 
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The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Jeth  in  called  the  A  para  akadati 
or  1  gaper-excellent  eleventh/  the  beet  of  all 
the  elevenths  of  the  dark  half  which  are  held 
eaored  by  the  pious.  No  noted  fair  takes  place  on  this  day  and  it  is 
merely  a  nominal  festival  in  these  hills.  The  last  day  of  the  dark 
half  is  called  Bat-advitri  amdwat,  ovhen  SAvitri,  the  personified 
form  of  the  sacred  Odyatri  verse,  is  worshipped  by  a  few.  The 
second  of  the  light  half  of  Jeth  is  known  as  the  AnadKya  duntiya, 
and  on  this  day  no  new  task  is  given  by  a  teacher  to  his  pupils. 
The  tenth  of  the  light  half  is  called  the  Jeth  Daaahra,  which  is 
generally  observed  throughout  the  lower  pattis.  Special  assemblies 
are  held  on  this  day  at  the  temples  of  Uroa  at  Karnprayig,  Uparde 
at  Amel,BAgeswar,  Koteswar  and  Sfta  at  Sitabani  in  Kota,&c.  This 
Dasahra  fell  on  the  10th  June,  1878,  and  marks  the  birth  of  Gangs, 
the  worship  of  the  N&gas  and  MAnasa.  The  eleventh  is  called 
the  NirjaXd  ekadaai,  when  drinking  water  is  forbidden  to  those 
who  profess  to  be  devout.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  is  like  all 
other  similar  dates  observed  by  plastering  the  floor  with  cow-dung 
and  earth  and  giving  presents  ( nithrau  or  nirahau)  of  rice  and 
money  to  Brahmans. 


The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  AsArh  is  known  as  the  Togini 
,  .  ekadaai,  a  nominal  feast  only  observed  by 

thpse  who  have  vowed  to  keep  holy  every 
eleventh  throughout  the  year.  During  this  month  festivals  are  held 
in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Bhairava  and  NAgroja  in  GarhwAL 
The  eleventh  of  the  light  half  of  AsArh  is  known  as  the  Hariaayo- 
ni  ekadaai,  the  day  when  Vishnu  falls  asleep,  which  like  the  Hari- 
bodhini  ekadaai ,  or  eleventh  of  the  light  half  of  KArttik,  when 
Vishnu  awakes  from  his  sleep,  is  esteemed  specially  sacred 
amongst  1  elevenths'  and  is  generally  observed  throughout  these 
districts.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  is  observed  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Jeth  as  a  domestic  festival. 


The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  SAwan  or  Saun  has  the  local 

„  name  kamilca,  but  is  merely  observed  as  a 

Siwon  or  Saan.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

day  of  rest  and  one  of  the  ajota  days  when 

the  cattle  are  not  harnessed  When  the  thirteenth  of  any  month 

falls  on  a  Saturday  it  is  called  Sani  triyodasi  and  is  held  sacred  to 

Siva,  no  matter  in  what  month  or  in  what  half  of  the  month  it 
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takes  place.  This  conjunction  occurred  on  the  27th  July,  1878. 
Similarly,  when  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  occurs 
on  a  Monday,  it  is  called  the  aomwdti  avidivaa,  which  is  generally 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest  aud  the  ardddh  of  ancestors  is  performed 
without,  however,  making  the  pindua  as  prescribed  for  the  Sruddh- 
paksh  of  Bhado.  On  this  day  also  an  iron  anklet  called  dhagul 
is  worn  by  children  to  guard  them  against  the  evil  eye  and  the 
attentions  of  bhuts  or  sprites.  This  conjunction  took  place  on 
the  29th  July  and  23rd  December,  1878.  The  eleventh  of  the 
light  half  is  known  as  the  Putrdu  ekadasi,  but  has  no  special  im¬ 
portance.  On  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  after  bathing  in  the 
morning,  Hindus  retire  to  some  place  near  running  water  and 
making  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  the  earth  in  which  the  tulsi 
plant  has  grown,  anoint  their  bodies  ;  they  then  wash  themselves, 
change  their  sacrificial  threads  and  perform  the  ceremony  of 
Jiikh-tarpan  or  worship  of  the  seven  Rishis  or  sages.  They  then 
bind  rdkhia  or  bracelets  of  silk  or  common  thread  around  their 
wrists  and  feed  and  give  presents  to  Brahmans.  The  common 
name  for  this  festival  in  Kumaon  is  Upa-kurma ,  equivalent  to  the 
talauna  or  Rakahdbandhan  or  R&khibandan  of  other  districts.  On 
this  day  festivals  take  place  at  the  Sun  temple  in  Sui,  Bisang, 
Bdrahi  Devi  at  Devi  Dhura  aud  Patuwa  in  Sui.  A  commercial 
fair  takes  place  at  Devi  Dhura  on  the  Sudi  purnima. 

The  fourth  of  the  dark  half  of  Bhado  is  known  as  the  Sankashi 

chaturthi  when  Gancsh  is  worshipped  and 

Bhado. 

offerings  of  dub  grass  and  the  sweetmeat 
called  ladu  composed  of  sugar  aud  sesamum  seed  are  made.  These 
sweetmeats  are  here  called  modak,  of  which  ten  are  usually  pre¬ 
sented,  and  of  these  five  belong  to  the  officiating  priest  and  five  to 
the  worshipper.  This  observance  is  common  amongst  all  Hindus. 
The  eighth  of  the  dark  half  is  the  well-known  J anamashiami,  a 
great  festival  amongst  the  Vaishnavas,  held  in  honour  of  the 'birth 
of  Krishna.  The  eve  of  this  festival  is  spent  in  worship  in  the 
temples :  it  fell  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August  in  1878.  Local 
festivals  are  also  held  during  this  month  in  honour  of  JCelu  Pir, 
Ganganath,  Karttikeya,  Dipa,  Devi  and  Pushkar  N&g.  Tho 
eleventh  of  the  dark  half  is  known  as  the  Ajdmbika  ekadasi  and 
that  last  day  is  called  ihe  Kushdxvcrt-hi  amdvjas,  when  the  kuska 
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grass  is  collected  by  Brahmans  for  use  in  their  ceremonies.  Locally 
amongst  tho  Tiw4ri  Brahraaos  the  ceremony  of  changing  the 
sacrificial  thread  is  performed  on  the  third  of  the  light  half  of  Bhado, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Haritdli  tritiya  from  the  Hasta 
riakahatra  or  asterism.  Tho  fourth  is  known  as  the  Ganeah-cha- 
turthi  and  is  the  date  of  a  fair  at  Thai  Ked&r  in  Waldiya  and  at 
Dhvajpatikeswar  near  Jarkandar  in.Askot.  The  fifth,  which  fell 
on  the  first  day  Of  September,  1878,  is  known  as  the  Ndg  or  Rikhi 
or  Birura-panchami  This  is  the  great  day  on  which  the  serpents 

are  worshipped  and  the  date  of  the  fair  in 
honour  of  Agyara  Mah&rudra  at  Papoli  in 
N&kura  and  Karkotak  Nag  in  Chbakhdta.  Rikheswar  is  a  title  of 
Siva  as  lord  of  the  Niigas,  a  form  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
surrounded  by  serpents  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  hooded 
snakes.  The  people  paint  figures  of  serpents  and  birds  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses  and  seven  days  before  this  feast  steep  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat,  gram  and  a  sort  of  pulse  called  gahat  ( Dolichoe 
uniflorus)  in  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  Ndg-panchami  they 
take  a  wisp  of  grass  and  tying  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  snake  dip 
it  in  the  water  in  which  the  grain  has  been  steeped  ( birura )  and 
place  it  with  money  and  sweetmeats  as  an  offering  before  the  ser¬ 
pents. 


The  chief  festival,  however,  in  Bhado  is  that  held  on  the 
Ifand-ashtami  or  eighth  of  the  Sudi  or  light  half.  It  is  popular 
all  over  the  upper  pattis  of  the  two  districts  and  is  the  occasion 
of  a  great  assembly  in  Alrnora.  This  fair  fell  on  the  4th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1878.  Great  numbers  of  kids  are  sacrificed  and  occasionally 
young  male  buffaloes.  At  Almora  a  young  buffalo  is  sacrificed 
and  Raja  Bhim  Singh,  the  representative  of  the  Chand  Rajas, 
gives  the  first  blow  with  a  talwar  and  afterwards  the  others  kill  the 
animal.  In  several  villages  this  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  cruel  cus¬ 
tom.  The  animal  is  fed  for  the  preceding  day  ou  a  mixture  of  dal 
and  rice  and  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  is  allowed  sweetmeats  and. 
decked  with  a  garland  around  its  neck,  is  worshipped.  The  head¬ 
man  of  the  village  then  lays  a  talwar  across  its  neck  and  the  beast 
is  let  loose,  when  all  proceed  to  chase  it  and  pelt  it  with  stones 
and  hack  it  with  knives  until  it  dies.  This  custom  especially 
prevails  in  villages  •where  the  form  Mahikh-imudani  is  worshipped. 
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'  she  wbo  slew  the  buffalo-demon  Mahisha.'  A  similar  custom, 
however,  called  dhurangi  obtains  in  the  Bhotiya  parganahs  of 
Kumaon  where  there  is  no  trace  of  the  buffalo-legend.  There, 
when  a  man  dies,  his  relatives  assemble  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  the  death  occurred  and  the  nearest  male  relative  dances 
naked  with  a  drawn  sword  to  the  music  of  a  drum,  in  which  he  is 
assisted  by  others  for  a  whole  day  and  night.  The  following 
day  a  buffalo  is  brought  and  made  intoxicated  with  bhang  and 
spirits  and  beaten  with  stones,  sticks  and  weapons  until  it  dies. 
It  is  probable  that  this  custom  of  slaying  the  buffalo  is  an  old 
one  unconnected  with  any  Br&hmanical  deity.  A  story  fabricated 
not  very  long  ago  in  connection  with  the  Nanda  temple  at  Almora 
is  both  amusing  and  instructive  as  to  the  growth  of  these  legends. 
My  informant  tells  how  the  worship  of  Nanda  at  Almora  had  been 
kept  up  ever  since  it  was  established  there  by  Kalyan  Cband,  but 
that  when  the  British  took  possession  of  Kumaon,  the  revenue* 
free  villages  attached  to  the  temple  were  sequestrated  by  Mr. 
Traill.1  Three  years  afterwards  (1818)  Mr.  Traill  was  on  a  visit  to 
the  Bhotiya  valley  of  JuhAr,  and  whilst  passing  by  1>Tanda-kot, 
where  Nanda  Devi  is  supposed  to  hold  her  court,  was  struck  blind 
by  the  dazzling  colour  of  the  snow.  The  people  all  told  him  that 
unless  the  worship  of  the  goddess  were  restored  his  temporary 
snow-blindness  would  remain  for  ever,  and  on  his  promising  to  this 
effect,  bis  eyes  were  opened  and  healed.  In  Almora,  there  is  this 
peculiarity  in  the  worship  of  Nanda,  that  two  images  are  made  of 
the  stock  of  the  plantain  tree  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  festival, 
these  are  thrown  or,  as  the  people  say,  sent  to  sleep  on  a  waste 
space  below  the  fort  of  Lalmandi  (Fort  Moira;  and  thus  disposed  of. 

A  ceremony  known  as  the  Durbdsktami  sometimes  take  place 
„  . . .  on  the  Nanddthtami  and  sometimes  on  the 

Janmdghtami  or  other  holy  eighth  of  this 
month.  On  this  day  women  make  a  necklace  of  dxib  grass  which 
they  place  around  their  neck  and  after  ablution  and  worship  give 
it  with  the  sankalp  or  iavocation  and  a  present  to  Brahmans. 
They  then  wear  instead  a  necklace  of  silk  or  fine  thread  according 
to  their  means.  They  also  put  on  their  left  arms  a  bracelet  of 

1  Ou  the  British  conquest  in  18'A,  all  claims  to  holil  land  fiec  of  revenue 
were  examined  and  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim,  considerable  delay  arose  in  issuing  orders. 
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thread  with  seven  knots  known  as  dor.  Men  wear  a  similar  braoe* 
let  of  fourteen  knots  on  their  right  arms  which  is  called  anant, 
as  they  first  wear  it  on  the  anant  chaturdasi  or  fourteenth  of  the 
light  half,  which  is  further  observed  as  a  festival  at  Benin&g  in 
Baraun,  Bhagling  in  Sor  and  Chhipula  in  Askot  and  also  at  the 
temples  to  Ghantakarn  in  Garhwal.  The  eleventh  is  locally  known 
as  thePdrsihvapari  ekadasi  and  the  twelfth  as  the  B&man  or  Shrdvan 
dtoddan  from  the  Sr&vana  nakshatra  or  asterism,  but  both  are 
merely  nominal  festivals.  The  day  pf  the  full  moon  is  observed 
as  in  other  months. 

The  entire  dark  half  of  Asoj  is  known  as  the  srdddh-paksh 

.  ,  or  fortnight  devoted  to  the  repose  of  the 

8rdddh-paktk  of  A»oj.  f  _  .  ,  „  ,  , 

manes  of  ancestors.  It  is  also  called  the 

Mahalaya  pdrban  srdddh  from  the  formula  used  each  day  in 

worshipping  the  manes.  The  ninth  is  known  as  the  Srdddhiya 

naumi  when  the  ceremonies  are  performed  for  a  mother.  On  .this 

day,  the  children  by  a  legal  wife  make  Rmail  balls  of  cooked  rice 

and  the  children  by  a  concubine  make  the  same  of  raw  rice  ground 

with  water  on  a  stone.  These  cakes  pr  balls  are  called  pittda 

and  are  worshipped  in  remembrance  of  the  deceased.  They  are 

then  given  to  a  cow  to  eat  or  are  thrown  into  a  river  or  on  to 

some  secluded  waste  piece  of  ground.  The  practice  of  making 

pinda  of  boiled  rice  is,  however,  confined  to  those  casteB  who  claim 

connection  with  similar  castes  in  the  plains  and  is  uuknown 

amongst  the  Khasiyas,  who  make  the  pinda  of  raw  rice  as  already 

noticed  for  the  offspring  of  a  concubine.  If  a  father  has  died 

his  srdddh  is  performed  on  the  same  date  of  the  fortnight:  thus  if 

he  died  on  the  third  of  Magh  eudi,  his  srdddh  in  the  srdddh-paksh 

or  kanyagat  will  be  held  on  the  third,  but  if  he  died  on  the  ninth 

or  any  succeeding  date,  if  the  mother  be  already  dead,  as  a  father's 

srdddh  cannot  be  held  after  a  mother's,  the  ceremony  must  be 

observed  on  the  eighth.  In  addition  to  this  the  anniversary  of 

the  death  of  a  father  is  always  separately  observed  by  the  better 

classes  and  is  called  *  ekodhisht '  or  ‘  ekodrisht,}  when  ‘  he  alone  is 

looked  at  *  or  is  made  the  object  of  worship.  If  he  died  during 

the  srdddh-paksh,  tho  day  is  called  ‘  ekodrisht  khyd  srdddh and 

though  it  falls  on  the  ninth  or  succeeding  day  is  observed  as  the 

anniversary.  The  last  day  of  the  dark  half  is  called  Amdwas 
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ardddhiya,  when  the  names  of  all  ancestors  are  mentioned  and 
worshipped,  but  pindaa  are  made  and  offered  only  for  the  three 
male  paternal  ancestors,  father,  grand-father  and  great-grand¬ 
father.  The  three  ascending  cognates  aod  agnates  are  all 
honoured  on  this  day,  which  is  the  only  one  observed  by  Dorns. 
The  ardddh  of  girls  who  die  before  marriage  is  never  msde,  and  of 
boys  only  if  they  have  been  invested  with  the  sacrificial  thread. 
The  ardddh  of  a  girl  who  has  married  is  made  by  her  husband’s 
brother’s  family,  if  she  dies  childless  her  husband’s  brother’s 
son,  or  if  her  husband  has  married  twice  and  has  offspring,  her 
step-son  ( aautela )  performs  the  ceremony.  In  default  of  these, 
the  elder  or  other  brother  of  the  husband  will  officiate  ;  her  own 
brothers  never  can  take  part  in  any  ceremony  connected  with  a 
sister  who  married.  The  eleventh  of  the  ardddh-pakah  is  known 
as  the  Indriya  ekddaai,  but  has  no  particular  observances  attached 
to  it  apparently. 

The  first  nine  nights  of  the  light  half  of  Asoj  called  the  A8<y 
▲■oj  naurdtri  are,  like  the  first  nine  nights  of 

Chait,  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Sakti.  The  first  day  is  called  Devi  athapana,  on  which  the  idol  is 
set  up  and  the  preparations  are  made.  The  eighth  is  the  ‘  mahd- 
ahtami ’  or  great  eighth,  when  the  pious  fast  all  day  and  make 
ready  for  the  great  or  last  day,  when  kids  are  sacrificed  and  the 
proceedings  continue  during  the  whole  night.  The  tenth  of  the 
light  half  of  Asoj  is  here  called  the  Bijayadaaami  or  the  tenth  of 
victory,  and  on  this  day  a  festival  is  held  to  commemorate  the 
commencement  of  Rama’s  expedition  to  Ceylon  (Lanka)  for  the 
release  of  Sita.  It  is  locally  known  as  Payata  or  simply  Pc.it,  from 
the  well-known  sweetmeat  petha  which  forms  an  important  item 
of  the  feast  given  to  friends  and  relatives  on  this  day.  Some  also 
now  pay  honour  to  the  young  green  sproutB  of  the  more  useful 
crops,  such  as  wheat,  gram,  mustard,  as  well  as  on  the  kark  aankrdnt, 
when  the  custom  is  universally  observed.  The  village  gods  Qoril 
and  Qhatku  or  Ghatotkacha  have  festivals  on  the  mahdahlami.  The 
eleventh  is  known  as  the  Pdpdnknaha  ekdduta  or  eleventh  of  the 
ankus  (elephant  goad)  of  sin,  and  in  some  copies  as  Pdrshvapan. 
The  day  of  the  full  moon  is  called  Kojdgri ,  and  from  this  day  the 
gambling  of  the  Dew&li  commences. 
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The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  KArttik  is  known  as  the 
ik  Rama  ekadasi  or  eleventh  of  RAma  and 

Lakshmi.  The  entire  dark  half  is  called 
the  Dipa-paksh  or  '  fortnight  of  lamps.’  The  PAdma-PurAna  alludes 
to  the  eleventh  or  RAtna  as  appropriate  to  the  gift  of  lighted  lamps 
as  well  as  to  the  Nark  chaturdasi  or  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
The  thirteenth  is  set  apart  for  the  gift  of  lamps  to  Yama,  and 
flowers  should  be  offered  on  the  two  following  days,  when  bathing 
also  is  enjoined.  The  Dipdwali  amdwaa  or  last  day  of  the  dark 
half  fell  on  the  25th  October,  1878,  and  is  knowD  as  the  Sukhrdtri 
or  happy  night  which  Yishnu  passed  in  dalliance  with  Lakshmi 
and  also  as  the  Diwdli.  Women  take  part  in  .the  observances  of 
the  night  and  some  keep  the  previous  day  as  a  fast  and  devoutly 
prepare  the  materials  for  the  night’s  worship  when  none  are 
allowed  to  sleep.  Even  the  lighting  of  lamps  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling  in  any  place  dedicated  to  Vishnu  is  considered  to  be  a 
pious  and  meritorious  act  at  this  season.  The  Vaishnava  friars 
known  generically  as  BairAgis  minister  at  most  of  the  Vaishnava 
shrines  and  festivals  and  acknowledge  the  spritual  supremacy  of  the 
chief  of  the  Sriranga  temple  and  math  near  Trichinopoly  in  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

The  KdrttiJca  M dhtftmya  of  the  PAdma-PurAna  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  during 
KArttik.  "  In  this  month  whatever  gifts  are  made,  whatever 
observances  are  practised,  if  they  be  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  are  sure 
of  obtaining  the  end  desired  and  realizing  an  imperishable  reward." 
The  first  day  of  the  light  half  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
Daitya  Raja  Bali  who  was  subdued  by  Vishnu  in  his  dwarf  incar¬ 
nation  and  to  Krishna  or  Kanhaiya  as  Gobardhan.  When  Bali  was 
sent  to  PAtAla,  he  was  allowed  as  a  boon  to  have  this  day  held  sacred 
in  his  honour.  The  door-step  is  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  the 
images  of  Bali  and  his  family  are  rudely  drawn  thereon  and  receive 
domestic  worship.  The  Becond  is  known  as  the  Yama-durtiya 
when  Yama  came  down  to  visit  his  sister  Yamuna  and  she  received 
the  boon  that  all  brothers  who  visited  sisters  on  that  day  and 
interchanged  presents  should  escape  hell.  On  the  eighth  a  com¬ 
mercial  fair  is  held  at  Askot.  The  ninth  is  known  as  the  Kuth- 
mdnda-naumi  when  pumpkins  are  offered  to  Devi,  and  on  the 
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eleventh  called  the  Harihodini,  the  waking  of  Vishnu  from  his 
periodical  slumbers,  is  celebrated.  The  fourteenth  is  known  as  the 
Vaikunth-chaturdasi,  for  he  who  dies  on  this  day  goes  straight  to 
the  paradise  of  Vishnu.  Noted  festivals  are  held  on  the  Vaikunth 
fourteenth  at  Kamaleswar  in  Srinagar  and  Mallik  Arjun  in  Askot. 
The  last  day  of  the  light  half  or  purnirna  is  like  the  pumima  of 
BaisAkh,  a  great  day  for  bathing,  and  special  assemblies  are  then 
held  at  the  temples  of  PinAkeswar,  GananAth,  Slteswar,  VAsuki 
RAj  and  NAgdeo  Padamgir. 


The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Mangsir  is  known  as  the 

U tpatti  ekadasi,  but  is  not  particularly  ob- 

Mangiir. 

served.  The  eleventh  of  the  light  half  is 
called  the  Moksha  ekadasi  and  has  some  local  celebrity.  The 
twelfth  or  Bdrdhi  dwddasi  is  so  called  in  remembrance  of  Vishnu's 


boar  incarnation.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  has  no  peculiar  ob¬ 
servance  attached  to  it.  The  only  other  festivals  during  this 
month  are  those  held  at  the  harvest  feasts.  No  important  agri¬ 
cultural  operation  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  some 
religious  observance.  An  astrologer  is  called  in  who  fixes  the 
auspicious  day,  generally  with  reference  to  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  field,  but  if  this  does  not  suit,  his  brother 
or  some  near  relation  whose  name  is  more  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  takes  the  owner’s  place  in  the  ceremony.  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays  are  generally  considered  unlucky  days.  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  commencement  of  ploughing  the  oeremonies  known  as 
kudkhyo  and  halkhyo  take  place.  The  kudkhyo  takes  place  in  the 
morning  or  evening  and  begins  by  lighting  a  lamp  before  the 
household  deity  and  offering  rice,  flowers  and  balls  made  of  turme¬ 
ric,  borax  and  lemon-juice  called  pitya.  The  conch  is  then  sounded 
and  the  owner  of  the  field  or  relative  whose  lucky  day  it  is  takes 
three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  from  a  basin  and  carries  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  field  prepared  for  its  reception.  He  then  scrapes  a 
portion  of  the  earth  with  a  kutala  (whence  the  name  kudkhyo) 
and  sows  a  portion.  One  to  five  lamps  are  then  placed  on  the 
ground  and  the  surplus  seed  is  given  away.  At  the  halkhyo  cere¬ 
mony,  the  pityn  are  placed  on  the  ploughman,  plough  and  plough- 
cattle  and  four  or  five  furrows  are  ploughed  and  sown  and  the  farm- 
servants  are  fed.  The  beginning  of  the  harvest  is  celebrated  by 
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the  kalai,  whoa  Urn  or  twelve  ears  of  the  new  grain  me  brought 
from  tho  fields  and  offered  to  the  household  deity.  Pots  of  oow- 
dung  arc  placed  over  the  doorway  and  near  the  household  deity 
and  four  ears  crossed  two  by  two  are  placed  in  them.  After  the 
harvest  is  over  one  or  two  su pas  or  sieves  of  grain  are  distributed 
amongst  tho  servants.  All  thoRe  ceremonies  are  accompanied  by 
simple  prayer  for  prosperity  in  general  and  on  the  work  about  to 
be  performed  in  particular. 


The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Pus  Is  called  the  8aphald 
ekddasi  and  the  eleventh  of  the  light  half 
is  known  os  the  Bhojni  ekddaai.  The  fourth 
of  the  dark  of  half  of  tt&n  or  MAgh  is  known  ob  the  Sankaaht 


Mdn. 


chalurthi ,  which  liko  the  similarly  named 
day  in  Bhado  is  sacred  to  Ganesh.  The 


eleventh  is  the  Shat-tila  ekddasi  when  the  devout  are  allowed  but 


six  grains  of  sesamum  seed  as  food  for  the  whole  day.  The  first 
of  the  light  half  fell  on  the  23rd  of  February  in  1879.  The  fifth  of 
the  light  half  called  the  Sri  or  Basant-panchami  marks  in  popalar 
use  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  the  Holi.  The  name 


c<Sn*  is  derived  from  one  of  the  titles  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  according  to  some  includes  Sarasvati, 
the  goddess  of  learning.  Even  in  Kumaon  where  the  customs  and 
ideas  of  the  plains  have  not  yet  thoroughly  permeated  the  masses, 
amongst  some  classes,  young  children  beginning  to  learn  are 
taught  to  honour  Sarasvati  on  this  day,  whilst  the  Baniva  worships 
his  scales,  the  soldier  his  weapon,  the  clerk  his  peu,  the  ploughman 
his  plough  aud  others  the  principal  emblem  of  their  professions  or 
callings.  The  name  Basant-panchami  connects  the  festival  witli 
the  advent  of  spring  and  the  young  shoots  of  barley,  at  this  time 
a  few  inches  in  length,  are  taken  up  and  worn  in  the  head-dress. 
The  Basant-panchami  corresponds  closely  with  the  old  Latin  feast-, 
the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  February  which  was  fixed  as  the  beginning 
of  spring  in  the  Roman  calendar.  On  this  day,  people  wear  clothes 
of  a  yellow  colour  in  honour  of  spring  and  indulge  in  feasts  and 
visiting  their  friends.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  the  light 
half  of  MAgh  festivals  are  held  which  are  known  collectively  as 
the  Panch  parbh :  they  are  the  Qaneah  chaturthi,  the  Basant- 
panchami,  the  Stirya-  shashthi  pr  khyshthi,  the  Achala  saptami 
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and  the  Bhishmdaktami.  The  Ganeah  chaturthi  is  observed  by  few 
in  Kumaon,  but  the  Basant-panchami  is  held  in  honour  all  over 
the  two  districts.  The  Silrya  ahaahthi  is  held  on  the  same  day  as  the 
SitaXa  ahashthi  of  the  plains,  but  has  no  connection  with  it.  Here 
it  is  observed  by  the  Sauras  only  or  occasionally  old  widows  and 
others  similarly  situated  who  worship  the  sun  on  this  day.  The  only 
noted  festival  in  connection  with  it  is  that  at  the  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Paban  or  Pabhain  in  Bel.  The  A  chala  aaptami  or  “  immoveable 
seventh,"  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  be  always  held  sacred,  is 
seldom  observed  here.  It  is  also  called  the  Jayanti  aaptami  or 
'  seventh  of  victory,’  and  festivals  are  held  on  this  day  at  the  Kama- 
lesvar  temple  in  Srinagar  and  the  temple  to  Jayanti  at  Jayakot  in 
Bor&rau.  The  BhiahmdaktaTni  seems  to  be  altogether  unobserved  if 
we  except  the  entirely  local  ceremonies  held  in  some  few  places  and 
utterly  unknown  to  the  people  at  large.  The  eleventh  is  known  as  tho 
Bhima  ekddaai  and  this  and  the  full  moon  are  very  seldom  observed. 


Fhigun. 


Shiurdtri. 


The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Ph&gun  is  called  the  Bijaya 
ekddaai  or  *  eleventh  of  victory.’  The  four¬ 
teenth  is  everywhere  sacred  to  Siva.  This 
is  the  day  when  all  sins  are  expiated  and  exemption  from  metem¬ 
psychosis  is  obtained.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  apparition  of 

the  ling  which  descended  from  heaven  to 
confound  the  rival  disputants,  Brahma  and 
Vishnu,  a  scene  which  is  described  at  length  in  the  Linga  Purana.1 
The  day  preceding  is  devoted  by  the  pious  and  educated  to  fasting 
and  all  night  long  the  deity  is  worshipped,  and  it  is  not  until  ablu¬ 
tions  are  performed  next  morning  and  offerings  are  made  to  the 
idol  and  the  attendant  priests  that  the  worshippers  are  allowed  to 
eat.  The  day  is  then  kept  as  a  holiday.  In  the  great  Saiva  estab¬ 
lishments  the  ceremonies  are  conducted  with  great  splendour  and 
are  held  to  be  especially  sacred  on  this  day,  more  particularly  in 
those  which  were  established  before  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of 
India.  These  temples  as  enumerated  by  the  local  pandits  are  as 
follows  (1)  R&meswar  near  Cape  Komorin  ;  (2)  Keddrnath  in 
Garhw&l ;  (3)  Mabkkala  in  Ujjain  ;  (4)  Somnath  in  Gujr&t ;  (5) 
atallikarjun  in  the  Dakhin  ;  (6)  Bhima  Sankara  ;  (7)  Onk&rn&th  on 
the  Nerbudda  ;  (8)  Visvanath  in  Benares  ;  (9)  Bhubaneswar  in 

1  Translated  in  Muir,  IV.,  388. 
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Orissa;  (10)  Vaidyanath  in  Bengal,  beyond  Dacca;  (11)  BAgeswar 
in  Kumaon,  and  (12)  Jageswar  in  Kumuon.  As  a  rule,  however, 
there  is  od! y  a  simple  service  io  some  temple  or  a  ling  is  mode  of 
clay  and  worshipped  at  home.  The  elal>orate  ritual  laid  down  in 
the  Bdrahik  puatale,  the  authority  in  these  hills,  is  seldom  observed 
and  only  carried  out  by  the  wealthy  through  their  purohit,  or 
family- priest;  the  mass  of  the  people  neither  now  understand  it 
nor  have  they  the  means  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  hereditary  ex¬ 
pounders.  The  ceremonies  observed  comprise  an  offering  of 
mustard  or  uncooked  rice  with  flowers  and  water  and  then  the 


mystical  formula  known  as  prdndydmf  the  first  part  of  which  com¬ 
prises  the  ‘  ang-nyds — kar-nyd This  consists  of  separate  sets 
of  salutations  to  the  seven  members  of  the  body  (ang)  and  to  the 
seven  member's  of  the  hand  (kar),  each  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  mystical  mantra  in  which  the  deities  of  one  of  the  sev2n  worlds 
is  saluted  in  order  that  they  may  come  and  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  time  in  the  member  of  the  worshipper  dedicated  to  them. 
This  formula  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  taLle  : — 


Tbe  seven 
spheres  of  the 


1.  Earth 

2.  Sky 


3.  Planets  ...  Swar-loka 


4.  Saints  ...  Mahar-loka  ...  Mah 

5.  Sons  of'Jano-loka  ...  Jan 

Brahma. 

6.  Feuance...  Tapo-loka  ...  Tap 

7.  Truth  ...  Satya-loka  M  Satyani 


Member*  of  the 
body. 


...  Thumb  (angfti/t),  Chest  ( hndaya ). 
..  Fore-finger  (tut-  Head  (*i>). 
jam). 

Second  ditto  Scalp-lock  («'• 
(tnaJlifiamn).  k/w). 

Third  ditto  (and-  Throat  (Aon///). 

»/  Hut ) . 

...  Fourtli  ditto  (A«-  Eye  (nclr). 

nishtiko  ). 

Palm  {kart'i'  i  Navel  (ndAAi). 

Back  ot  baud 
...  (harpn skt).  Back  (pit A). 


Tbe  kar-nyda  is  performed  first  aud  is  made  by  holding  the 


nose  by  the  right  hand  aud  then  first  holding  up  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  and  then  applying  the  thumb  to  each  huger,  the 


palm  and  back  of  the  hand  successively,  mentally  repeating  this 
salutation  or  namaskdr  : — ‘  Ovi  Bhu  :  anguehtubhydm  nam / 


for  the  thumb:  'Om  Bhuv:  tarjanibhyam  nam,’  for  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  so  on  changing  the  name  ot  the  sphere  to  that  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  particular  member.  Ihe  ‘  avg-nyas  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  and  a  similar  mautift  is  used  whilst  saluting 
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each  of  the  seven  members  of  the  body.  Other  gesticulations  are 
bringing  tbe  right  hand  around  the  head  and  clapping  the  hands 
three  times  which  is  supposed  to  purify  all  beings ;  also  snapping 
the  thumb  against  the  two  fore-fingers  thrice  with  appropriate 
mantras  which  brings  tbe  ling  into  one’s  self. 

The  earth,  air  and  sky  are  represented  by  the  mystic  syllables 
bhtfrr,  bhuvah.  svar,  whilst  these  again  are  held  by  some  to  represent 
the  old  trinity  Agni,  Indra  and  Stirya,  who  even  amongst  the  nou- 
Br&hmanical  tribes  attained  to  considerable  popularity.  Again  in 
the  mystic  word  ‘  Om’  we  have  according  to  some  A.  U.  M.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  Agni,  Varune  (a  form 
of  Indra)  and  Mitra  (one  with  the  sun) :  others  refer  these 
letters  to  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  who  comprise  the  Tri-murti 
of  advanc'd  Brfibmanistn.  A  triad  is  also  worshipped  at  the 
temple  of  Jagann&th  in  Orissa,  the  forms  of  which  represent  the 
double  cursive  form  of  '  Om’  as  ordinarily  written  in  manuscript. 
In  a  note  to  his  translation  of  tbe  M&lati  and  Madhava  of  Bha- 
vabhuti,  Professor  Wilson1  explains  ‘  Nyesa  ’as  “a  form  of  gesti¬ 
culation  made  with  a  short  and  mystic  prayer  to  the  heart,  the 
head,  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  eye,  as  Om  siraae  names, 

'  Om  !  salutation  to  the  head’;  with  the  addition  of  the  kavacha, 
the  armour  or  syllable  pkat,  and  the  astra,  tbe  weapon  or  syllable 
hun.  The  entire  mantra,  the  prayer  or  incantation,  is  then  *  Om 
sirase  nama,  hun ,  phat."  These  formulae  were  specially  used  by 
the  sect  of  Yogis  or  PAsupatas,  “  the  oldest  sect  probably  now 
existing  amongst  the  Hindus  and  with  whose  tenets  and  practices 
Bhavabhdti  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  ”  Again 
Cunningham*  in  his  Lad&k  gives  the  mantra  addressed  to  the 
Bodhisattwaa  by  the  Buddhists  of  Tibet,  taken  from  an  actual 
Tibetan  stereotype  block,  which  endB  with  the  line  : — 

‘  Om  Vajra-krodha ,  hdyagriva ,  hulu,  hulu,  hun,  p/oat. 

This  is  clearly  derivable  from  the  non-Br&hmanical  worship  oi 
deities  of  montane  origin. 

At  the  itiahdpdja  on  the  Shiur&tri  at  Jageswar,  the  idol  is 

.  bathed  in  succession  with  milk,  cards,  ghi, 

Shiurttri  at  Jagt$war. 

honey  and  sugar ;  cold  and  hot  water  being 
1  Works.  XII.,  0,  1),  09.  *  P.  396, 
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used  alternately  between  each  bathing.  Each  bathing  has  it*  ap¬ 
propriate  invocation,  prayer  and  offering  which  are  in  all  respect* 
the  same  as  those  prescribed  in  the  plains.1  Another  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  '  jap'  or  recitation  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  names 
of  Siva,  such  as  Rudra,  IsAna,  Hara,  Pasnpati,  &c.  These  are  count¬ 
ed  off  oh  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  rudrdkaha  (Abrus  pre- 
catorius).  As  a  rule,  however,  few  remember  this  litany  and  the 
worshipper  is  satisfied  by  repeating  a  single,  name  as  often  an  he 
cares,  thus  “  Om  eivdya  om,"  or  “  Om  mahddeo  "  is  the  favourite 
ejaculation  of  the  ‘jap '  in  Kumaon.  The  leaves  of  the  bel  (dSgle 
marmelos)  and  the  flowers  of  the  dhatura  (Datura  alba),  the  kopvr 
nali  or  Kapdr  nai  (Hedychium  spicatum),  the  jdti  or  jai  (Mur- 
raya  exotica  ?)  and  the  rose  are  specially  sacred  to  Siva  and  form  a 
part  of  the  argha  or  offerings  made  during  his  worship.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tho  present  system  of  Saiva  worship 
though  popular  and  universal  is  of  modern  origin,  and  on  this  point 
we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  Professor  Wilson : * — “  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  Sivardtri,  it  is  evidently  sectarial 
and  comparatively  modern,  os  well  as  a  merely  local  institution, 
and  consequently  offers  no  points  of  analogy  to  the  practices  of 
antiquity.  It  is  said  in  the  Kulpa  Druma  that  two  of  the  mantras 
are  from  the  Rig  Vedas,  but  they  are  not  cited,  and  it  may  be  well 
doubted  if  any  of  the  Vedas  recognise  any  such  worship  of 
Siva.  The  great  Authorities  for  it  are  the  PurAnas,  and  the  Tan- 
tras  ;  the  former — the  Siva,  Linga,  PAdma,  Malaya  and  V4yu — are 
quoted  chiefly  for  the  general  enunciations  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
rite,  and  the  great  rewards  attending  its  performance:  the  latter 
for  the  mantras :  the  use  of  mystical  formulae,  of  mysterious  letters  and 
syllables,  and  the  practice  of  Nydsa  and  other  absurd  gesticulations 
being  derived  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  them,  as  the  Jadna  San- 
hita,  the  Siva  Rnhasya,  the  Rudra  Ydmala,  Mantra-mahodadhi 
and  other  TAntrika  works.  The  age  of  these  compositions  is  un¬ 
questionably  not  very  remote,  and  the  ceremonies  for  which  they 
are  the  only  authorities  can  have  no  claims  to  be  considered  as 
puts  of  the  primitive  system.  This  does  not  impair  the  popularity 
of  the  rite,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  is  evinced  by  the 
copious  details  which  are  given  by  the  compilers  of  the  Tithi-Tathva 

•See  Wilson,  11,814:  the  prayer#  there  given  are  paraphrased  in  t»:« 
Birthih  puttak.  *  Ibid  ,819. 
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and  Kalpa  Drama  regarding  it  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  it 
observed  in  all  parts  of  India.” 

The  Gos&ins1  founded  by  Sankara  Achdryaare  still  a  powerful  body 

in  these  hills.  Sankara  Acharva  had  four 

Qoaiiiu.  ....  J 

principal  disciples  who  are  usually  named 

Padmapdda,  Hast&malaka,  Suresvnra  or  Mandana,  and  Trotaka.  Of 
these  the  first  had  two  pupils,  Tirtha  and  Ashrama ;  the  second 
had  also  two,  Vana  and  Aranya  ;  the  third  had  three,  Sdrasvati, 
Puri  and  Bharati,  and  the  fourth  had  three,  Qir  or  Giri,  Parvata 
and  Sdgara.  These  pupils  became  the  heads  of  the  order  of  Das- 
ndmi  Dandins  or  '  ten-named  mendicants/  and  any  one  joining  the 
fraternity  adopts  one  of  the  names.  Formerly  all  suppdrted  them¬ 
selves  by  alms  and  were  celibates.  Now  some  have  married  and 
become  householders  or  have  taken  to  trade  or  arms  as  a  profession 
and  are  not  acknowledged  os  brethren  except  perhaps  in  western 
India.  The  Gosdins  proper  are  called  Dandins  from  the  dandi  or 
staff  carried  by  them  in  their  travels.  They  are  ruled  by  an  as¬ 
sembly  called  the  Dasndma  composed  of  representatives  of  the  ten 
divisions  which  has  complete  control  over  all  the  maths  of  the 
order.  On  the  death  of  a  Mahant  his  successor  is  usually  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  math  to  which  he  belonged  or,  in  some  cases, 
the  chela  or  pupil  succeeds.  The  chief  math  of  the  order  repre¬ 
sented  in  Garhwdl  is  at  Sringeri  on  the  Tungabhadra  river  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  They  serve  at  Rudrndth,  Kalpeswar,  Karna- 
leswar,  Bhil-keddr,  and  indeed  most  of  the  principal  temples  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Siva. 


Jangamas. 


The  Jangamas  or  Lingadharis,  so  called  from  their  wearing  a 
miniature  ling  on  their  breast  or  arm,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Ba- 
sava,  who  was  minister  of  Bijjala  Deva  Kalachuri  Raja  of  Kalydna 
and  murdered  his  master  in  1135  A.D.  Basava  wrote  the  Bdsava- 
Purdna  and  his  nephew,  the  Chauna-Bdsava  Purdna,  which  are  still 
the  great  authorities  of  the  sect.  The  name  Basava  is  a  Kdnarese 
corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  ‘  vriahahha’  and  the  Basava- Purdna  is 
written  in  praise  of  the  bull  Nandi,  the  companion  and  servant  of 
Siva.  The  Jangamas  style  themselves  Puritan  followers  of  Siva 

1  The  name  is  derived  according  to  some  from  '  go,'  passion,  and  *  iwdmi,* 
master .-  he  who  has  his  passious  under  control. 
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under  the  form  of  a  ling  and  call  all  others  idolaters.  They  say 
that  they  reverence  the  Vedas  and  the  writings  of  Sankara  AehAr- 
ya,  but  they  reject  the  MahAbhArata,  RAmAyana  and  BhAgmvata  as 
the  invention  of  Brahmans.  They  consider  both  Sankara  AchArya 
and  Baaava  to  have  been  emanations  of  Siva.  Basava  himself  was 
a  Soiva  Brahman  and  devoted  himself  to  the  worship  of  Siva  under 
the  form  of  a  ling  as  the  one  god  approachable  by  all.  He 
denounced  the  Brahmans  as  worshippers  of  many  gods,  goddesses, 
deified  mortals  and  even  of  cows,  monkeys,  rats,  and  snakes.  He 
denied  the  use  of  fasts  and  penances,  pilgrimages,  sacrifices,  rosa¬ 
ries  and  holy-water.  He  set  aside  the  Vedas  as  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  and  taught  that  all  human  beings  are  equal,  and  hence  men  of 
all  castes  and  even  women  can  become  spiritual  guides  amongBt  the 
Jangamas.  Marriage  is  imperative  with  Brahmans,  but  permis¬ 
sive  only  with  the  followers  of  Basava.  Child-marriage  is  un¬ 
known  and  betrothal  in  childhood  unnecessary.  Polygamy  is  per¬ 
missible  with  the  consent  of  a  childless  wife.  A  widow  is  treated 
with  respect  and  may  marry  again,  though  whilst  a  widow  she 
may  not  retain  the  jacket,  perfumes,  paints,  black*  glass  armlets, 
nose  and  toe  rings  which  form  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  married 
woman.  A  Jangam  always  returns  a  woman’s  salutation  and 
only  a  breach  of  chastity  can  canse  her  to  lose  her  position.  The 
Jangamas  are  Also  called  Vira  Saivas  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  ArAdhyas,  another  division  of  the  followers  of  Basava  who 
call  themselves  descendants  of  Brahmans  and  conld  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  aside  the  BrAhmanical  thread,  the  rite  of  assuming 
which  requires  the  recital  of  the  gayatri  or  hyihn  to  the  snn  : 
hence  the  Jangamas  regard  this  section  as  idolatore  and  reject 
their  assistance.  Those  who  totally  reject  the  authority  of  Brah¬ 
mans  are  called  SAurAnyas  and  Viseshas.  The  SAmftoya  or  ordi¬ 
nary  Jangam  may  eat  and  drink  wine  and  betel  and  may  eat  in 
any  one’s  house,  but  can  marry  only  in  his  own  caste.  The  Visesha 
is  the  guru  or  spiritual  preceptor  of  the  rest  The  lesser  vows  are 
addressed  to  the  linga,  the  guru  and  the  Jangam  or  brother  in  the 
faith.  The  linga  represents  the  deity  and  the  guru  he  who  breathes 
the  sacred  spell  into  the  ear  and  makes  the  neophyte  one  with  the 
deity :  hence  he  is  reverenced  above  the  natural  parents.  The  1  in— 
gas  in  temples  are  fixed  there  and  therefore  called  Stluivim :  hence 
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the  liogas  of  Basava  are  called  jangama  or  able  to  move  about, 
and  the  followers  Jangamos  or  living  i  near  nation  a  of  the  ling. 
The  Aridhyas  retain  as  much  of  the  Briihmauical  ceremonial  as 
possible,  they  look  down  on  women  and  admit  no  proselytes,  they 
call  themselves  Vaidikas  and  say  that  the  Jangamas  are  Veda- 
bahyaa.  The  latter  declare  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  read  the 
Vedas  for  himself  and  that  the  Ar&dhyas  are  poor  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind  who  have  wrested  the  soriptures  to  the  destruction  of 
themselves  and  others. 

The  Jangama  worships  Siva  as  Sodashiu,  the  form'  found  in 
Ked4r,  who  is  invisible,  but  pervades  all  nature.  By  him  the  ling 
is  reverenced  as  a  reliquary  and  brings  no  impure  thought.  Ho 
abhors  Bfdya  or  K41i,  who  is  one  with  Yona  and  is  opposed  to 
licentiousness  in  morals  or  manners.  He  aims  at.  release  from 
fleshly  lusts  by  restraining  the  passious ;  he  attends  to  the  rules 
regarding  funerals,  marriage  and  the  placing  of  infants  in  tho 
creed,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  decent,  sober  and  devout.  Burial  is 
substituted  for  cremation  and  Brahmans  are  set  aside  as  priests, 
The  Vira-8aivas  illustrate  their  creed  by  the  following  allegory 
*  The  guru  is  the  cow  whose  mouth  is  the  fellow-worshipper  and 
whose  udder  is  the  ling.  The  cow  confers  benefits  by  means 
of  its  udder,  but  this  is  filled  through  the  mouth  and  body,  and 
therefore  if  a  Vira-Saiva  desires  the  image  to  benefit  him,  he 
must  feed  the  mouth,  or  in  other  words  sustain  and  comfort 
his  fellow-worshippers,  and  then  the  blessing  will  be  conveyed 
to  him  through  the  teacher.’  When  the  Br&hmanical  Siva  is 
mentioned  in  their  books  it  is  only  to  show  that  the  true  Vira- 
Saivas  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Bhu-suras  or  gods  or  the 
earth  as  the  Brahmans  style  themselves.  The  ordinary  Saiva 
temples  are  in  some  cases  served  by  ortnodox  Sm&rta  (Saiva) 
Br&hmans.  The  Jangamas  still  serve  some  of  the  principal  tem¬ 
ples  in  Garhwal.1 

1  The  chief  authorities  for  the  Llngiyat  system  are : — 

The  Bisava-Purtna  of  the  Lingiyata  translated  by  the  Rev.  Q.  Wurth, 
J.B.B.H.A.S.,  VIII.,  63 

The  Channa-Bisava  Purina  translated  by  the  same.  Ibid. 

The  creeds,  customs  and  literature  of  the  Jangamas,  by  C.  P.  Brown, 
M.J  L.S.XI.  143:  jfc.A.S.  V  n  *.  141. 

The  Btsava-Purina,  the  principal  book  of  the  Jangamas,  by  the  same. 
Ibid.,  XII.  m 

On  the  Gosniju  by  J.  Warden,  M.  J.  L.  S.  XIV,  67. 

Castes  of  Malabar.  Ibid.,  1878,  p.  172. 
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The  Kanphata  Jogia  conduct  the  worship  in  all  the  Bhairava 
temples  that  are  not  ministered  to  bp  Kha- 

K&nphatu.  J 

siyas.  Their  principal  seat  is  at  Danodhar 

on  the  edge  of  the  Ran  of  Kachh  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of 
Bhuj  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  They  wear  brick-dust  oolonred 
garments  and  are  remarkable  for  the  large  earrings  of  rhinoceros 
horn,  agate  or  gold  worn  by  them  and  from  which  they  are 
named.  They  are  very  numerous  in  these  hills  and  possess  seve¬ 
ral  large  establishments.  They  follow  the  T&ntrika  ritual,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  licentiousness.  Both  the  ling  and  the  Yona 
are  worshipped  by  them  and  they  declare  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
restrain  the  passions  to  arrive  at  release  from  metempsychosis. 
They  are  the  great  priests  of  the  lower  S&kti  forms  of  Bhairava 
and  even  of  the  village  gods.  They  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine  and 
indulge  in  the  orgies  of  the  left-handed  sect.  Departing  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  female  being  only  the  personified  energy 
of  the  male,  she  is  made  herself  the  entire  manifestation  and,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Durga,  receives  personal  worship,  to 
which  that  of  the  corresponding  male  deity  is  almost  always 
subordinate.  The  Saktas  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  both 
of  which  are  represented  in  these  districts  the  Dakshin&chAris  and 
V&m&ch&ris.  The  first  comprise  those  who  follow  the  right  hand  or 
open  orthodox  ritual  of  the  Puranas  in  their  worship  of  Sakti,  whilst 
the  latter  or  left-hand  branch  adopt  a  secret  ceremonial  which 
they  do  not  care  openly  to  avow.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  mass  of  the  Saktas  here  as 
amongst  the  extreme  of  either  class.  The  more  respectable  and 
intelligent,  whatever  their  practice  in  secret  may  be,  never  profess 
in  public  any  attachment  to  the  grosser  ceremonial  of  the  left- 
hand  Saktas,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  generally  repro¬ 
bate  it  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  more  orthodox  writings.  As 
a  rule  the  worshipper  simply  offers  up  a  prayer  and  on  great  occa¬ 
sions  presents  one,  two,  five  or  eight  kids,  which  are  slaughtered 
and  afterwards  form  the  consecrated  food  of  which  all  may  partake. 
The  left-hand  ritual  is  more  common  in  Garliwdl,  where  there  are 
some  sixty-five  temples  dedicated  to  Nagrnja  and  Bhairava  and 
some  sixty  dedicated  to  Bhairava  alone,  whilst  there  are  not 
twenty  temples  to  these  forms  in  Rumaon.  Nfigrkja  is  supposed 
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to  represent  Vishnu  and  Bhairava  is  held  to  bo  a  form  of  Siva, 
and  these  with  their  personified  energies  are  considered  present 
in  each  of  these  temples,  though  in  the  actual  ceremony  the 
worship  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  female  form  of  Siva’s  Sakti.  In 
all  the  rites,  the  use  of  some  or  all  the  elements  of  the  five-fold 
makdrct,  viz.,  maUya  (fish',  mdn&a  (flesh),  madhya  (wine),  mai- 
ihuna  (women)  and  mudra  (certain  mystical  gesticulations),  are 
prescribed.  Each  step  in  the  service  is  accompanied  by  its  appro¬ 
priate  mantra  in  imitation  of  those  used  with  the  five-fold  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  regular  services.  In  the  great  service  of  the  Sri  Chakra 
or  Pdrndhhishek}  the  ritual,  as  laid  down  in  the  Daskarm,  places 
the  worshippers,  male  and  female,  in  a  circle  around  the  officiating 
priest  as  representatives  of  the  Bhairavas  and  Bhairavis.  The 
priest  then  brings  in  a  naked  woman,  to  whom  offerings  are  made  as 
the  living  representative  of  Sakti,  and  the  ceremony  ends  in  orgies 
which  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  It  is  not  therefore 
astonishing  that  temple  priests  are,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  a 
degraded,  impure  class,  cloaking  debauchery  and  the  indulgence  in 
Avine,  Avomen  and  flesh  under  the  name  of  religion.  Garhwal  is 
more  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  wandering  religious  mendicants, 
and  this  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  more  frequent  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  ceremonies  there.  In  Kumaon  the  custom 
exists,  but  it  is  generally  observed  in  secret,  and  none  but  the 
initiated  are  admitted  even  to  the  public  ceremonies.  The 
Tantras  prescribe  for  the  private  ceremony  that  a  Avorshipper 
may  take : — “  a  dancing-girl,  a  prostitute,  a  female  devotee,  a 
washerwoman  or  a  barber’s  wife,”  and  seating  her  before  him 
naked,  go  through  the  various  rites  and  partake  Avith  her  of 
the  five-fold  makdra. 

The  bali-ddna  or  oblation  when  offered  by  Vaishnavas  con- 

Sucrifices  sists  curt^s>  Sra’n>  fruits  and  flowers,  but 

Avhen  offered  by  the  Saiva  Saktas.  here 
usually  assumes  the  form  of  living  victims,  the  young  of  buffaloes 
or  more  generally  of  goats.  At  Purnagiri  in  Tallades,  Hat  in  Gan- 
goli  and  Ranchula  Kot  in  Katyftr,  the  consort  of  Siva,  in  her 
most  terrible  form,  has  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  a9  having 

1  See  for  further  details  Wilson,  I.,  25  9,  and  Ward,  III ,  194,  erl.  1822- 
the  descriptions.! here  given  fairly  represent  the  practice  in  the  hills. 
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been  in  former  times  appeased  by  human  sacrifices.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  of  Nepdl,1  it  is  recorded  that  the  custom  of  offer¬ 
ing  human  sacrifices  to  Bachhla  Devi,  another  form  of  Kali,  was 
introduced  by  Siva-deva-barma,  and  that  when  one  of  his  successors, 
VUwadeva-barma,  considered  it  a  piece  of  great  cruelty  and  desired 
to  abolish  it  “  Nara-siva  made  a  great  noise.  Whereupon  the  Raja 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter  and  the  Nara-siva  came  to  seise 
him.  The  Raja,  being  pleased  at  this,  gave  him  a  large  jdglr  which 
remains  to  the  present  day.”  In  Bhavabhuti’s  charming  drama 
of  Malati  and  M&dh&va  we  have  an  account  of  the  attempt  made 
by  AghoragUanta  to  offer  MAlati  as  a  sacrifice  to  Chkmunda  Devi 
when  she  is  rescued  by  Mddhava.2  In  the  collection  of  legends 
known  as  the  Katha  Sarit  Sugara  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims  by  the  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the 
forests  and  mountains,  and  we  know  that  up  to  the  present  day  the 
practice  has  existed  amougst  the  wild  tribes  in  Khondistan.  In  the 
Dasa  Kuiukrn  Charitra,  also,  we  are  told  of  Prahkravarma,  Raja  of 
Mithila,  being  attacked  by  the  Savaras  and  losing  two  of  his 
children  whs  were  about  to  be  offered  by  the  barbarians  to  Chandi 
Devi  when  they  were  fortunately  rescued  by  a  Brahman.  The 
Kklika  Purana,  too,  gives  minute  directions  for  the  offering  of  a 
human  being  to  Kali,  whom,  it  is  said,  his  blood  satisfies  for  a 
thousand  years.  Both  at  Purnagiri  and  Hat  a  connection  and  oneness 
with  the  great  Kali  of  Calcutta  is  asserted  and  cocoanuts  are  much 
esteemed  as  a  subsidiary  oblation.  In  the  latter  place  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  weapon  used  in  the  human  sacrifices  is  still  preserved.8 

The  Holi  commences  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  and  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  Phalguu  Sudi,  locally  known  as 
the  ckharari  day.  Some  derive  the  name 
Holi  from  the  demon  Holika,  who  is  one  with  Putana ;  but  the 
Bhavishyottara  Parana,  which  has  a  whole  section  devoted  to  this 
festival,  gives  a  different  account  which  may  be  thus  briefly  summa¬ 
rised  : — In  the  time  of  Yuddbislithii a  there  was  a  Raja  named  Raghu 
who  governed  so  wisely  that  his  people  were  always  happy,  until 

‘Wright’s  Nepal,  12«,  130:  Siradern  lived  about  the  tenth  ceutury. 

*  Wilson,  XII.,  58.  3  Those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  subject 

of  human  sacrifices  further  are  referred  to  Wilson’s  works,  1 ,  264  ;  II ,  *47 ;  HI., 
363  :  IV.,  143  ;  Mux  Muller’s  History  of  ancient  Sanskrit  Literature, 408  :  Muir's 
Sanskrit  Texts,  I.,  356  :  II.,  1U4  ;  IV.,  289  :  Wheeler’s  History  of  India,  1 ,  403  : 
Wilson’s  India,  08,  and  Colebrouke’6  Essays,  34. 
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one  day  the  R&kshasi  Dundha  came  and  troubled  them  and  their 
children.  They  prayed  the  Baja  to  aid  them  and  he  consulted  the 
Muni  N  Arad  a,  who  directed  them  to  go  forth  in  full  confidence  on 
the  last  day  of  the  light  half  of  Fh&lgun  and  laugh,  sport  and  re¬ 
joice.  Then  they  should  set  up  a  bonfire  and  circumambulate  it 
according  to  rule,  then  every  one  should  “  utter  without  fear  what¬ 
ever  comes  into  his  mind.  Iu  various  ways  and  in  their  own 
speech  let  them  freely  indulge  their  tongues  and  sing  and  sing 
again  a  thousand  times  whatever  songs  they  will.  Appalled  by 
those  vociferations,  by  the  oblations  to  fire  and  by  the  laughter 
of  the  children,"  the  Rakshasi  was  to  be  destroyed.  “  Inasmuch 
as  the  oblation  of  fire  ( homd )  offered  by  the  Brahmans  upon 
this  day  effaces  sin  aud  confers  peace  upon  the  world  ( loka ), 
therefore  shall  the  day  be  called  holika.”  The  Kum&onis  take 
full  advantage  of  the  license  thus  afforded  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  bhang  proceed  from  village  to  village  singing  obscene 
songs  and  telling  stories.  The  red-powder  or  gulal  which  is  UBed 
in  the  sports  during  the  festival  is  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 
rhododendron.  Although  preparations  commence  on  the  eighth  or 
ninth,  the  real  festival  does  not  begin  until  the  eleventh,  known  as 
the  chirbandkan  day,  or  amardki  ekddasi.  On  this  day,  people 
take  two  small  pieces  of  cloth  from  each  house,  one  white  and  the 
other  coloured,  and  after  offering  them  before  the  Sakti  of  Bhai- 
rava  make  use  of  them  thus :  —A  pole  is  taken  and  split  at  the  top 
so  as  to  admit  of  two  sticks  being  placed  transversely  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  from  these  the  pieces  of  cotton  are  sus¬ 
pended.  The  pole  is  then  planted  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  and 
the  people  circumambulate  the  pole,  singing  the  Holi  songs  in  ho¬ 
nor  of  Kanhaiya  and  his  Gopis  and  burn  it  on  the  last  day.  This 
ceremony  is  observed  by  the  castes  who  assume  connection  with 
the  plains  castes,  but  the  lower  class  of  Khasiyas,  where  they 
observe  the  festival,  simply  set  up  the  triangular  standard  crowned 
by  an  iron  trident,  the  special  emblem  of  Pasupati,  which  they  also 
use  at  marriage  ceremonies.  The  Holi  is  chiefly  observed  in  the 
lower  pattis  and  is  unknown  in  the  upper  hills.  The  Tika  holi 
takes  place  two  days  after  the  chharari  or  last  day  of  the  Holi,  when 
thank  offerings  are  made,  according  to  ability,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  a  child,  a  marriage  or  any  other  good  fortune.  The 
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expenses  of  these  festivals  are  usually  met  by  a  cess  on  house 
which  is  presented  to  the  officiating  Brahman  for  his  services,  and 
he,  in  return,  gives  to  each  person  the  tilak  or  frontal  mark,  made 
from  a  compound  of  turmeric.  The  practice  of  the  orthodox  and 
educated  in  no  way  differs  from  that  current  in  the  plains.  This 
is  clearly  another  of  those  non-Br&hmanical  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  montane  P&supati  cult  which  have  survived. 

Each  eankrdnt  or  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  one  constella- 
FestivaU  regulated  by  tiou  into  another  is  marked  by  festivals, 
the  aoiar  calendar.  Most  of  the  Bhairava  temples  in  Garhw&l 

and  even  such  as  Narmadeswar,  Briddh  Ked&r  and  NArAyan  have 
special  assemblies  on  every  eankrdnt  throughout  the  year,  whilst 
others  hold  special  services  only  on  particular  eankrdnte,  such  as 
the  Bikh,  Mekh  and  Makar.  Generally  the  festivals  of  the  village 
deities  as  well  as  all  civil  duties  and  engagements  are  regulated 
by  the  calendar  for  the  solar  year. 

The  Min  or  Chait  eankrdnt  fell  on  the  12th  March,  1878,  and 

bn  the  13th,  girls  under  nine  years  of  age 
Min  eankrdnt.  . 

and  boys  who  have  not  yet  been  invested 

with  the  sacrificial  thread  ( janeo )  visit  their  relations,  to  whom  they 
offer  flowers  and  smear  rice  coloured  with  turmeric  ( haldu )  on  the 
threshhold  of  their  doors :  hence  the  name  Ralduwa  eankrdnt.  In 
return,  the  children  receive  food  and  clothing.  The  low  castes  Hur- 
kiya  and  Dholi,  the  dancers  and  musicians  of  the  hills,  also,  go  about 
from  village  to  village  during  the  whole  of  this  month  singing  and 
dancing  and  receive  in  return  presents  of  clothes,  food  and  money. 

The  Mekh  or  Baisdkh  eankrdnt  fell  on  the  12th  April,  1878. 

It  is  also  called  the  Viehupadi,  Vikhpadi, 
B*kh.  aankrant.  Vijoti,  Vikhoti  or  Bikh  eankrdnt.  On  this 

day,  an  iron  rod  is  heated  and  applied  to  the  navels  of  children  in 
order  to  drive  out  the  poison  (bikh)  caused  by  windy  colic  and  hence 
the  local  name  Bikh  eankrdnt.  It  is  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  for 
both  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas  and  fairs  are  held  at  the  shrines  of 


Bikh  eankrdnt. 


Uma  at  KarnprayAg,  Siteswar  in  Kota,  Tungn&th,  RudrnAlh,  Gauri, 
JwtUpa,  KAli,  Chandika,  &c.,  as  well  as  at  Badrin&th,  VisbnuprayAg, 
Dhy&nbadri  and  the  temples  of  N&r&yan  and  RAma.  Most  of  the 
more  important  temples  have  special  services  on  the  Bikh  and 
Makar  eankrdnte.  The  latter  represent*  the  old  computation  by 
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which  the  eutraace  of  the  bud  into  the  sign  of  Capricorn  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  and  the  former  the 
new  system  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Metha 
or  Aries  begins  the  new  year:  hence  both  days  are  held  sacred 
throughout  both  districts.  I  have  not  noticed  that  any  special 
festival  is  held  on  the  Bria/i  or  Jeth  aankrdnt  or  on  the  Mithun  or 
Asarh  aankrdnt  except  one,  on  the  latter  date,  at  the  Kailfa  hill  above 
Bhim  T&l,  though,  as  already  noted,  there  are  numerous  temples 
where  services  are  hold  on  every  aankrdnt  throughout  the  year. 

The  Kark  aankrdnt  fell  in  1878,  on  the  15th  July.  It  is  known 
also  as  the  Harela ,  Hariydlo  or  Harydo 
aankrdnt  from  the  following  custom : — On 
the  24th  As&rh  the  cultivators  sow  barley,  maize,  pulse  {gahat)  or 
mustard  (/at)  in  a  basket  of  earth  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
they  place  amidst  the  new  sprouts  small  clay  images  of  Mah&deo 
and  P&rvati  and  worship  them  in  remembrance  of  the  marriage  of 
those  deities.  On  the  following  day  or  the  Kark  aanicrant,  they 
cut  down  the  green  stems  and  wear  them  in  their  head-dress  and 
hence  the  name  Harela.  This  custom  is  in  every  way  similar  to 
the  practice  of  wearing  the  rose,  observed  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Kark  aankrdnt  was  the  great  day  of  the  bagwdli  or  stone-throwing 
festival  for  Chamdyol  in  Patti  Gumdes,  R&mg&r  in  Patti  Ramg4r, 
at  the  N&r&yani  temple  in  Siloti  and  at  Bldm  Tal  in  Chhakh/ita. 

It  was  also  held  at  Debi  Dhura  on  the  full 
Bogie dlt.  moon  of  Shaun  at  Champawat,  Pattia  in  Siii 

and  Siy&l  De  Pokhar  in  Dwara  on  Bhayya  dilj  or  K&rttik  Sudi 
2nd.  The  bagicdli  was  known  as  the  siti  in  Nepal1  and  is  said  to  have 
been  established  there  at  a  very  early  period  by  Raja  Gunak6ma 
Deva,  who  received  in  a  dream  a  command  to  that  effect  from  Sri 
Skandasw&mi,  the  god  of  war.  He  appears  to  have  revived  the 
custom  of  the  kildtari  game  which  was  introduced  by  BhuktamAna, 
the  founder  of  the  Gw61a  dynasty,  as  a  portion  of  the  games  held 
in  the  Sleshraantak  forest,  sacred  to  the  Pasupati  form  of  Siva. 
Gunak&raa  drew  up  strict  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  fray  which 
were  at  first  carried  out  with  the  greatest  rigour  and  the  prisoners 
captured  on  either  side  were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  Devi.  The 
game  was  played  from  Jeth  to  Siti-khashti,  and  though  the  murder 

1  Wright,  loe,  ;  s 
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of  the  prisoners  soon  fell  into  abeyance,  many  grievous  accidents 
occurred  until  at  length  the  custom  was  abolished  by  Sir  Jung 
fiahddur  on  account  of  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Resident,  having  been  struck 
by  a  stone  whilst  looking  on.  In  these  districts  it  was  the  custom 
for  several  villages  to  unite  and  defend  the  passage  across  a  river 
against  a  similar  force  from  the  other  side.  As  the  hill-men  are 
good  slingers  injuries  occurred  and  even  fatal  accidents,  so  that  the 
custom  was  prohibited,  and  now  the  combatants  amuse  themselves 
merely  by  pelting  stones  at  some  boulder  or  conspicuous  tree. 

In  Juhur,  the  Bhotiyas  offer  a  goat,  a  pig,  a  buffalo,  a  cock  and 
a  pumpkin1  which  they  call  punch  bali  to  the  village  god,  on  the 
k ark  sankrdnt.  The  day  is  given  up  to  feasting  and  drinking 
spirits  and  towards  evening  they  take  a  dog  and  make  him  drunk 
with  spirits  and  bhang  or  hemp  and  having  fed  him  with  sweet¬ 
meats,  lead  him  round  the  village  and  let  him  loose.  They  then 
chase  and  kill  him  with  sticks  and  stones  and  believe  that  by  so 
doing  no  disease  or  misfortune  will  visit  the  village  during  the 
year.  The  festivals  on  this  day  at  Balcswar  in  Ch&ral,  and  at  Dher- 
ndth  in  Sui  Bisang,  are  attended  by  all  the  neighbouring  villagers. 


The  Sinha  or  Bhado  sankrdnt  took  place  on  the  15th  August, 
1878.  It  is  also  locally  known  as  tho  Ghi 

Bhado  sankrdnt.  ,  ,  ,  ,  /  ,  ,  . 

or  Ghyushgyan  tank)  ant,  because  on  this 

day  even  the  poorest  classes  eat  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  and  has 

the  name  Walgiya  because  curds  and  vegetables  are  then  offered 

by  all  persons  to  those  in  authority  over  them.  There  is  a  fair  on 

this  day  at  the  temple  of  Vaishnavi  Devi  at  Naikuni  in  Seti. 

The  Kanya  or  Asoj  sankrdnt  fell  on  the  15th  September,  1878. 

It  is  also  locally  known  as  the  Khatamwa 
Kanya  sanh dnt.  sankrdnt  from  the  people  gathering  hay 

and  fuel  on  this  day.  From  a  portion  of  these  first  fruits  after 
the  rains  a  bonfire  is  made  into  which  the  children  throw  cucum¬ 
bers  and  flowers  and  make  money  by  singing  and  dancing.  The 
following  story  is  told  in  explanation  of  this  custom  : — “Informer 
days  one  of  the  Chand  Rajas  sent  a  force  to  invade  GarhwAl  and 
gave  strict  injunctions  to  his  general  to  convey  speedily  the  news 
of  any  victory  that  should  be  gained.  The  general  told  the  Raja 

»  Kumila  or  petha,  Cucurbits  pepo  (Eoxb.). 
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that  when  he  saw  the  hills  around  blazing  with  bonfires  he  might 
know  that  Garhwal  had  been  conquered,  and  for  thiB  purpose 
heaps  of  fuel  were  collected  on  alt  the  higher  peaks  along  the  line 
of  march  and  placed  under  charge  of  guards.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  attained  on  the  Kanya  sankrdnt  and  the  fuel  was 
fired  and  peak  answered  peak  until  in  a  few  hours  a  bonfire  was 
blazing  on  every  hill  from  Garhwal  to  Almora.  The  Baja  was  so 
pleased  at  the  success  of  his  troops  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  news  of  the  victory  was  communicated  that  he  gave  orders  to 
continue  the  custom  on  each  anniversary.”  Hence  this  custom 
has  been  observed  ever  since  in  Rumaon,  but  not  in  Garhw&l. 


Makar  tankrdnt. 


The  Makar  or  Mdgh  sankrdnt  took  place  on  the  12th  January, 
1878.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Ghugutiya, 
Phul,  and  Uttardyini  or  Uttraini  sankrdnt. 
The  name  '  Ghugutiya'  is  given  from  the  small  images  of  flour 
baked  in  sesamum  oil  or  ghi  and  made  to  resemble  birds  which 
are  strung  as  necklaces  and  placed  around  the  necks  of  children  on 
this  day.  On  the  morrow  or  the  second  day  of  Magh  the  children 
call  the  crow  and  other  birds  and  feed  them  with  the  necklaces 
and  eat  a  portion  themselves.  The  name  ‘Phul’  sankrdnt  is 
derived  from  the  custom  of  placing  flowers,  especially  those  of  the 
rhododendron,  at  the  threshhold  of  friends  and  relations  who,  in 
return,  give  presents  of  rice  and  grain.  The  name  *  Uttardyini  ’  is 
derived  from  its  being  the  beginning  of  the  winter  solstice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hindu  system  and  as  with  us  commences  with  the 
entry  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Capricorn.  The  name  *  Makara’  is 
the  Hindu  equivalent  for  the  constellation  corresponding  to  Capri¬ 
corn  and  is  represented  by  a  figure  half  fish  and  half  goat.  The 
whole  of  Hugh  is  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and 
the  sun  and  according  to  the  Padma-Purana  bathing  during  this 
month  is  particularly  efficacious.  The  great  commercial  fairs  at 
B&geswar  and  Thai  Baleswar  are  held  on  this  day.  Amongst  the 
Sikhs,  the  Makar  sankrdnt  is  the  occasion  of  a  fair  at  Bikhikes 
on  the  Ganges  connected  with  the  Dehra  establishment. 

The  ritual  in  use  in  the  domestic  ceremonies  which  are  obliga¬ 
tory  on  all  the  four  castes  afford  us  some 
firm  basis  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
haracter  of  the  existing  form  of  worship  amongst  those  who 


Domestic  ritual. 
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Consider  themselves  one  with  orthodox  Hindus.  The  ritual  for 
temple  use  has  been  compiled  by  a  class  for  their  own  purposes  and 
Usually  with  the  object  of  setting  forth  the  preferential  cult  of  some 
particular  deity  or  of  inculcating  the  tenets  of  some  particular  sect, 
and  although  the  general  outline  of  the  ceremony  is  the  same  in 
all,  the  details  vary  considerably.  The  village- deities  have  no 
formal  ritual  committed  to  writing  and  in  general  use,  so  that  the 
ceremony  is  a  meagre  imitation  of  that  in  use  in  the  orthodox 
temples  and  varies  with  the  celebrant.  The  authorized  domestic 
litual  in  use  in  Kumaon  fairly  represents  the  ceremonial  observed 
by  those  who  consider  themselves  one  in  faith  with  the  orthodox 
Hindus  of  the  plains.  It  will  show  no  great  divergence  in  ordinary 
ceremonies  from  the  procedure  observed  in  the  plains,  for  which, 
however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  authority  that  could 
be  relied  upon.  The  work1  consulted  is  the  Daea-karmddi  padd/uiti, 
or ‘Manual  of  the  ten  rites,  &c.,‘  which  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  this 
portion  bf  the  Him&laya.  It  gives  the  ritual  to  be  observed  on 
every  occasion  from  conception  until  marriage.  Each  ceremony  has 
certain  preparatory  services  common  to  all  and  which  occupy  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  the  Manual,  viz. : — (1),  8vaati  vdchana ;  (2), 
Ganesha-pdja  ;  (3 ),  Matri-pilja  ;  (4) ,  Nandi- srdddha  ;  (5),  Punydha- 
vdchana  ;  (6),  Kalata-fihdpa n a  ;  (7),  Raktltd-vidhana  ;  (8),  Ghri- 
tachchhdya ;  (9),  Kutka-handika ;  and  (10),  Kusha-kandikopayogi 
aangraha.  In  practice,  however,  the  ceremony  is  shortened  by  the 
omission  of  several  of  these  services  and,  as  a  rule,  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  chapters  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  arc  alone  read.  With 
regard  to  t&ese  and  all  other  observances  their  length  and  character 
would  seem  to  depend  on  the  means  and  inclination  of  the  person 
who  causes  the  ceremony  to  be  performed.  The  poor  man  obtains 
a  very  shortened  service  for  his  few  coins,  whilst  the  wealthy  can 
command  the  entire  ritual  and  the  services  of  numerous  and  skilled 
celebrants.  The  rich  and  dissolute  can  afford  to  keep  Brahmans 
in  their  employment  who  vice riou sly  perform  for  them  all  the 
intricate  and  tedious  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Hindu  ritual 


» The  copy  by  me  contains  the  preparatory  ceremonies  (pp.  I-*s); 
those  held  on  the  birth  of  a  coo  (PP-  29  61);  tboae  on  his  assuming  the  sacriS- 
cial  thread  (pp.  69-199),  and  those  on  marriage  (pp.  160-205),  besides  other 
services  for  special  occailona  This  work  has  Since  *en  lithographed  at  the 
Naint  Til  pros. 
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and  at  once  relieve  their  masters  from  a  disagreeable  duty  and 
ensure  for  them  the  fruits  of  a  devout  life.  It  will  be  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  first  six  chapters  referred  to  form  a  necessary  part  of 
the  ritual  of  every  important  ceremony  and  are  repeated  numbers 
of  times  at  different  stages.  They  are  referred  to  hereafter  as  the 
*  preparatory  ceremonies’  aud  are  closed  with  a  sankalpam  or  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  particular  object  in  view  at  the  time,  so  that  the  merit 
acquired  by  performing  them  may  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the 
object  aimed  at. 


Before  commencing  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  proper  to  par¬ 
ticular  objects  and  seasons  it  will  be  conve- 

Daily  prayers. 

nient  to  refer  here  to  those  known  as  nitya 
harm  or  obligatory,  to  be  observed  at  morn,  noon  and  eve.  The 
necessities  of  every-day  life,  however,  contrive  that  one  recital 
before  taking  food,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  shall 
be  considered  sufficient,  and  we  shall  now  describe  the  morning 
service,  which  with  a  few  slight  changes  serves  for  all.  The  usual 
morning  routine  is  first  gone  through  by  drawing  up  the  sacrificial 
thread  and  placing  it  on  the  left  ear  before  retiring,  next  washing 


the  teeth,  bathing  and  applying  the  frontal  marks  with  powder 

sandal,  or  red  sandars  and  rice.  The  sandhya  or  office  of  domestic 

worship  then  commences  and  is  opened  by  placing  some  water  in 

the  hollow  of  the  right-band  from  which  a  sup  is  taken  ( achama - 

nam)  whilst  mentally  repeating  the  man- 
Aehamanam.  ■  . 

tra : — ‘  Om,  to  the  Reg-veda,  hail :  a  second 

is  then  taken  with  the  words  : — ‘  Om,  to  the  Yajur-veda,  hail:’  and 
a  third  with  the  words  : — ‘  Om,  to  the  Sama-veda,  hail.’  A  fourth 
is  then  taken  whilst  repeating  the  formula  : — ‘  Om,  to  the  Athar- 
veda,  hail,'  and  is  rejected  immediately  on  completing  the  invoca¬ 
tion.  The  choti  or  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  then 
laid  hold  of  whilst  the  following  mantra  is  mentally  repeated : — 
‘  Invoking  the  thousand  names  of  Brahma,  the  hundred  names  of 
the  top-knot,  the  thousand  names  of  Yishnu  I  tie  my  top-knot.’ 
The  mouth  is  then  cleansed  by  passing  the  thumb  of  the  right- 
band  over  the  moustache  to  each  side  from  the  parting.  Then 
Sparta  follows  the  sprinkling  ( i-idriya  sparsa)  of 

the  mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  navel,  breast, 
throat,  head,  arms  and  palms  and  back  of  the  hands  with  vatic 


Sparta. 
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and  the  salutation  1  Om  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  member1  and 
mental  prayer  for  its  health  and  strength. 

The  worshipper  then  touches  the  ground  with  the  thinj  finger 

Abhiiktk  k*8  right-hand  whilst  repeating  the  man¬ 
tra  :  0  thou  who  hast  made  this  earth 

and  all  it  contains  and  protectest  all  by  thy  power  make  me  pure." 
Water  is  next  taken  in  the  hand  whilst  he  mentally  recites  the  man¬ 
tra  : — "  May  any  evil  or  trouble  which  is  due  to  me  this  day  be  by  thy 
power  prevented.”  This  is  followed  by  the  first  abhishek  or  aspersion 
in  which  water  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  sprinkled  with  the  right 

hand  over  each  member  as  before  with  the  purificatory  mantra : _ 

"  Om  bhd,  protect  my  head  ;  om  bhuvah,  protect  my  eyes ;  om  tvah, 
protect  my  throat ;  om>mahah,  protect  my  breast;  omjanah,  protect 
my  navel ;  om  tapah,  protect  my  feet ;  om  tatyam,  protect  my  head ;  om 
kham,  Brahma  protect  me  everywhere.”  This  is  known  as  theywr- 
vaka-mdrjjana-mantra.  The  kara-nyds  in  which  the  members  of  the 
hand  are  mentally  assigned  to  the  protection  of  the  mantra  follows. 

The  first  motion  consists  in  placing  the  first  finger  of  each  hand 
inside  and  agaiust  the  middle  joint  of  the 
thumb  and  drawing  it  gently  to  the  top  of 
the  thumb  whilst  repeating  mentally  the  mantra* : — Om  bhtih 
urigunhtab/iyam  namah.  The  second  motion  is  made  by  drawing 
the  thumb  from  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger  to  the  top  whilst 
repeating  mentally  the  mantra: — Bhuva  tarjanibhyam  namah.  The 
remaining  motions  are  similar  and  for  the  second  finger  the  man¬ 
tra: — Svah  madhyamdbhyam  namah  is  repeated;  for  the  third: — 
Tat  sabiturvarenyam  andmikhdbhyam  namah,  and  for  the  fourth 
Bhargo  devasya  dhimahi  kanishthikdbhyam  namah.  Then  the  palms 
and  backs  of  the  hands  are  touched  whilst  the  mantra: — Dhiyo - 
yonah  pracliodaydt  karatala  karapritbthdbhyam  namah  is  repeated. 

«  Om  v dk,  vdk  ;  On i  prdna ,  prdna;  Om  chakthu.  chakthu;  Om  trotram,  trot, 
ram  ;  Om  n.lbhl  ;  Om  hiiduya;  Om  Unntli  ;  Om  sir  a ;  Om  bdhu!  hVdm  Yatohalam ;  Om 
kamtah  karaprUhtht.  1  Dhur,  t.huiah  >n.h  are  the  three  myatical  wortta 

known  m  the  lydhnti  wantrn  and  ure  uutrunsluteable  They  may  be  oooDfct^d 
wilh  the  name  of  the  deity  as  lord  uf  earth,  sky  and  heaven.  The  inantraa  here 
pi veu  simply  mean  ‘  <;-i,  glory  to  the  tlm.nb' :  to  the* fi rat  fiugtr  and  to  the 
second  finger,  &c  The  gji/airi  verse  is  then  brought  in  and  divide!  info  three 
portions  as  a  preface  to  the  salutation  to  the  remaining  parts  of  me  hand  iu 
full  it  is  '  Tut  talulur  i uirem/am  bkaiyo  Jerast/a  dhumh i  dhip.i  .•/>■«  •»  pr.irliudnydl  nu.1 
occurs  iu  Rig-Vcdn,  HI  ,  6-\  10.  Ftom  being  addiceacd  to  the  sun  it  iscalhd 
Saviiri  und  is  person  ilkd  as  a  go<Me*s  Hereafter  we  sua  l  sec  that  other  versea 
also  are  called  '/di/airi. 
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Dhydma, 


The  aiiga-nyds  or  mental  assignment  of  the  members  of  the 

body  to  the  protection  of  tbo  great  mantras 
Anga  ngdt.  jg  M  follows  :• — Om  bhuh,  glory  to  the 

heart ;  bhuvah,  glory  to  the  head ;  svdhd  (bail)  ;  svah,  to  the  top- 
knot,  vashat  (here  meaning  hail) ;  tat  sabitur  varenyam,  to  the 
navel  or  the  armour  of  the  mantras,  hun  ;  bhargodevasya  dhimahi, 
to  the  eyes,  vauskat ;  dhiyo*  yo  nah  prdchodayat,  to  the  weapon 
of  the  mantras,  phat,  phat,  pkat  accompanied  by  clapping  the 
hands  three  times :  a  clearly  Tantrik  observance.  Next  comes  the 

dhydna  or  a gkamarshan  or  meditation  in 
which  with  clasped  hands  and  closed  eyes 
the  celebrant  mentally  recites  and  considers  the  verses  commenc¬ 
ing  vltim  ritancha  eatyanchdmiddhdt,  dc. 

In  Kumaon,  the  prdndydm  is  prefaced  by  a  short  address 
^ ,  ( ehhanda )  to  the  personified  1  Om the 

Brahmarishis.  Vaidik  metres  and  the 
supreme  being.1  Water  is  taken  in  the  hand  whilst  the  address 
is  mentally  recited,  after  which  the  water  is  thrown  away.  The 
first  motion  of  the  prdndydm  is  made  by  placing  the  fore-finger 
of  the  right-hand  on  the  right  nostril  and  exhaling  with  the 
other  nostril  whilst  a  mystical  mantra1  is  mentally  repeated. 
This  occurs  three  times  whilst  exhaling  and  three  times  whilst 
inhaling.. 

A  second  abhisheJc  or  purificatory .  aspersion  of  the  body  gene¬ 
rally  takes  place  next  with  the  mantra  : — 
Om  apohiahtd  mayo  bhuvah  sndn  urjjiye, 
do.  Then  water  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  nose 
with  the  mantra  : — Drupadddivimunchdn  sannanndtho  mald- 
dishu  pdtam  pamtrenovdjyam  dpah  suddhanta  menaeah. 

Next  the  anjali  is  performed  in  which  water  is  taken  in  the 
hollow  of  both  hands  and  whilst  the 
<7<fyafri-mantra  is  slowly  recited  the  water 
is  poured  through  the  fingers  on  the  ground.  The  celebrant 
should  stand  with  his  face  towards  the  east  whilst  the  verse  ie 


Abkisho A 


Anjali, 


_ 1  Omkttrasya  brahmaruhih  gdyatrichhdndah  paramdtmd  devatd  prandyame 
viniyogah.  1  Om  bhuh,  om  bhuvah,  om  svah,  om  mahah,  uni  janah,  om  tapah l, 

om  satyam  tat  sab  itur  vareyya  m  bhargodevasya  dhimahi  dhiyo  y<>  nah  pr  mho  day  a  1 
aP°  JUfti  rp*°  ’mritam  brahm  bhur  bhuvah  svarom.  A  mixture  of  the  vyahiit* 
and  gaga tri  mantra*  with  some  additions. 
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chaunted  and  ahould  repeat  it  three  times.  This  is  followed  by 
Upattkin*.  the  Upasthdna  or  approaching  the  deity 

in  worship  in  which  the  oelebrant  draws 
the  fore-arms  parallel  to  the  body  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 
open  and  the  thumbs  on  a  level  with  the  ears  whilst  the  mantra  is 
repeated  : — Om  udvayantamasas ,  Ac. 


Next  the  head,  navel,  heart,  top-knot  and  forehead  are 
touched  with  appropriate  mantras.1  The  Bacrificial  thread  is  then 
wound  around  the  right-hand  three  times  whilst  the  gdyatri  is 
repeated  either  8  or  10  or  28  or  108  or  1,000  times  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  worshipper.  Water  is  again  taken  in  the 
hand  and  if  the  gdyatri  have  been  repeated  a  fixed  number  of 
timeB,  the  morning’s  devotion  ends  with  the  formula  : — Brahma 
svarupiru  bhagwdn  prtiostu  ;  if  at  mid-day,  with  Vishnu ,  Ac., 
and  if  at  evening  with  liudra ,  Ac ,  whatever  the  number  may 
bo.  Where  no  account  of  the  number  of  times  is  kept  the  con¬ 
clusion1  is  : — “  O  Lord,  the  treasure  of  mere y,  through  whose 
compassionate  goodness  whatever  is  worthy  in  my  devotions  is 
accounted  for  righteousness,  may  tho  four  objects  of  existence 
(religious  merit,  wealth,  pleasure  and  final  emancipation)  be 
attained  by  me  this  day.”  Whilst  these  prayers  aie  being  repeated 
the  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  on  to  the  ground.  Tho 
sandhya  closes- with  the  dandauat  or  salutation3  and  the  dchama- 
nam  or  rinsing  of  the  mouth  as  in  the  beginning. 


The  Svaati-wchana,  is  seldom  read  in  Kumaon.  It  opens 
iehmm  with  direction  that  the  celebrant 

should  at  an  auspicious  moment  bathe, 
put  on  clean  clothes,  affix  the  frontal  mark  and  seated  with  his 
face  towards  tho  east  in  a  properly  prepared  place,  recite  the 
invocation  of  blessings.4  The  Ganesha-pw/a  follows  and  is  univer¬ 
sally  observed  on  all  occasions  as  the  pradhdn~anga  or  leading 
section  of  every  rite.  The  rubric  directs  that  the  celebrant 
should  rise  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremony  and  having 

*  Atpttr  miiLhe,  brahma  hridaye,  viihuu  sikkai/dn,  rudro  lalate.  ,  Ht 

itvara  daydnidht  bhavat  hripaydutna  jtipopdsa uadi  karmana  dharmartha  kama 
moltshdudm  sadhyah  siddhir  bhavemtdh,  *  Tbc  hands  are  elaaped  in  front 

of  the  breast  whilst  tbU  mantra  ia  repeated  : — Om  namah  tambhardyacha 
muyoHavdyacha  namah  sankardyacha  mayatkardyacha  Hamah  mrayaeha  nnlar*- 
yacha,  divdyati t  bidogdtu  mitragdl  i  milak  manauirya  mimandtaa  y«J*n  #*<*•  traA<r 
bahidltd.  *  Tbc  t'dihaita  consists  of  numerous  verse*  in  pnusc  of  tnc  gods. 
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bathed  and  put  on  clean  clothes  should  after  performing  the 

_  ,  nitya-karm 1  light  a  lamp  and  commence 

Gancsha-j»tf/a.  °  , 

the  worship  of  Ganesha,  which  should 

precede  every  other  rite.  First  adore  Vishnu  with  the  following 

verse  : — “  Thou  who  art  clothed  in  white,  moon-coloured,  four¬ 


armed,  of  pleasing  face,  the  remover  of  obstructions,  the  bestower 
of  good  fortune  and  victory,  what  can  oppose  thee  Janardan,  of 
the  colour  of  the  lotus,  who  dwellest  in  the  hearts  of  thy 
votaries.”  Next  follows  the  adoration  of  Ganesha  with  the 


verse  : — “  0  Bakrtund,  great  bodied,  bright  like  a  kror  of  suns, 
o  thou  that  preventeth  harm,  be  thou  present  always  in  every 
work.”  Then  the  ceremony  known  as  Argha  athdpana  or  conse¬ 
crating  the  argha *  takes  place.  Take 

Arghasihdpana.  6  *  a  A  A 

some  powdered  sandal  wood  and  draw  on 

the  ground  the  figure  of  a  triangle  and  around  it  a  square  and 

again  a  circle,  then  place  on  them  sandal,  rice  and  flowers. 

Next  place  the  argha  filled  with  water  in  the  middle  and  say  : — 

“  In  th  s  water  may  the  waters  of  the  Ganga,  Jamuna.  GodAveri, 

Sarasvati,  Narmada,  Sindhu  and  Kaveri  be  present.”  Next  put 

sandal,  rice  and  flowers  in  the  water  of  the  argha.  Then  set 

up  a  brazen  vessel  on  which  the  image  of  the  sun  has  been 

drawn  (with  sandal  or  red  sandars)  in  the  form  of  interlaced 

triangles,  the  apices  of  which  will  represent  his  rays  and  a  circle 

around  them  his  form,  and  before  presenting  to  it  the  water  of 

the  argha  with  flowers  recite  mentally  the  dhydna- mantra3  and 

in  offering  the  water  of  the  argha ,  the  mantra4  in  which  the 

sun  is  invoked  as  the  thousand-rayed,  full  of  brightness,  lord  of 

the  world,  &c.,  and  is  asked  to  accept  the  domestic  argha  of  his 

worshipper.  Next  Bpi inkle  mustard-seed,  sesamum  and  rice  in 

order  that  no  evil  spirit  may  approach  and  interrupt  the 

ceremony  and  use  the  mantra6  for  keeping  off  demons  and 

goblins.  Then  crack  the  thumb  and  second  finger  together  three 

times  behind  the  back  in  order  that  the  goblins  behind  may  be 

driven  away.  The  earth  should  next  be  saluted  and  afterwards 

1  The  landhyt,  already  noticed.  *  A  small  cup  usually  made  of  brass. 

*  Arunot  Hnojiaiikaje  nishnnah  kamale  abhtti  vnraukarainltid/idnnfi  uvarvehdhita- 
miin'lolan  Irinetro  ravira  halpasutaknl  bat&nnah.  4  Elii  turui/d  sa/msrdnsn 

tejurase  j'/rinl/iale  anu/unip'jyamdn  bhaktyd  grihandrghan  divakarah.  r’  Apah- 

ramnnlu  Mtihini  pisdcliah  sarvatodifu  lartvs/ium  tivirorhenn  bnihmnkarmasamara- 
hhel  pdMiih't.i  kdrino  lihtld  bliitmauyc  clidntjrikslnitjdh  tlivilokeslhildi/e  diet  Unit 
:>r  ijnuyn  ninjichclthatdn  cha  bhktdiian  vtirlma  duiht'.i  scurdmatah. 
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Vishnu  with  the  verse  :—40  thou  whose  throne  is  the  lotus,  Ac.’ 
Fill  the  a rgha  once  more  and  sprinkle  all  the  materials  for 
worship  and  go  through  the  prdndydm.  Next  take  seaamum, 
kutsha- grass,  barley  and  water,  and  make  the  great  dedication1 
with  the  mantra  : — ‘  Ora  Vishnu,  Vishnu,  Vishnu,  adoration  to 
the  supreme,  the  first  eternal  male,'  &c.,  with  the  usual  definition 
of  place,  time  and  person,  viz.,  in  the  island  Jambu,  the  division 
£barata,  the  country  of  the  Aryas,  in  this  holy  place,  the  Himavat 
and  hills,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  life  of  Brahma,  in  the  holy 
Vdraha-kalpa,  at  the  end  of  the  Krita,  Treta  and  Dwfcpar 
Yugae,  dec.,  giving  the  year,  season,  month,  fortnight,  day  and 
hour  of  the  ceremony  with  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  ceremony  is  performed,  bis  father  and  grandfather’s 
name,  caste  and  family,  and  the  ceremony  itself,  with  the  prayer 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  performance  may  be 
bestowed  on  him. 


The  worship  of  Ganesha  now  proceeds,  each  step  in  the 

ceremony  being  accompanied  by  an  appro- 
Namcof  Ganoaha.  ,  ,  ,  3  .  . 

pnate  mantra,  f  irst  the  pitha  or  triangle 

is  addressed  with  the  mantra  containing  the  names  of  Ganesha 
as  son  of  Siva  : — “  Om  sprung  from  the  fierce,  from  the  blaz¬ 
ing,  Nandi,  from  the  giver  of  pleasure,  from  KAmarupa,  from 
Satya,  from  the  terrible,  from  the  bright,  glory  to  thee  who 
removeth  all  obstacles,  who  sitteth  on  the  lotus.  I  meditate  on 

4 

thee,  the  one-toothed,  elephant-headed,  large-eared,  four-armed, 

holder  of  the  noose  and  goad,  perfect 
Avdhana.  VinAyak.”  This  is  followed  by  the  invita¬ 

tion  ( dvdhana )  to  Ganesha  to  be  present  and  take  the  place 
prepared  for  him  with  the  mantra  : — Bindyaka  namastestu 
umdmala8amudbhavah  imdsimaydukritdhpujdn  grihdna  sura- 
aattama. — ‘  Glory  to  thee  fiinayak,  born  of  Uma,  accept  my 

worship,  best  of  gods.’  Next  comes  the 

dsana  or  throne  to  which  the  deity  is  invited 
with  the  mantra  : — Ndndratnasamdyuktah  muktahdra  tilth  u- 
shitan  svarnaBinhdsanafi  chant  prityarthaR  pratigrihyatdR. — 


Avdhana. 


Asana. 


'  Om  vishnuh  vishnvh  vishntth  tiamah  paramdtmane  iripiirJntipvruthoUamaya  Om 
tflis a  dtrtrapriihivi/dh  jambtidwipt  bharaiokhnntU  aTt/ftovat'ltc  pttnffo  ktketre  AiMiMf 
parvutdikodtieOrahmanoduitiya-pararddhc  iris  vetavarahu  ka! pt  ltriiatrtt adtt 

eaptame  vaivasvatanianvantart  as/ildvinialitam  hthi/i.giiiya  pruthamackaranc  skash' 
toyvddaanmadhi/e,  Sec. 
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Accept  this  golden  throne,  set  with  various  gems  and  adorned 

with  strings  of  peurls  all  for  love  of  thee.’ 
Next  water  (p«dya)  is  offered  with  the 
mantra  : — OauHpriya  namaatestu,  iankarapriya  aai'va da  bhak- 
tydpddyan  mayddattan  grihdiux  pra^atapHya. — ‘Glory  to  thee 
beloved  of  Gauri,  ever  beloved  of  Sankara,  accept  the  water  pre¬ 
sented  by  me  thy  poor  worshipper.’  Next  the  argha  with  the 

mantra  : —  Vratamuddiiya  deveia  gandha- 
Arfki‘  puahpdkahxtairyutah  grihdiyi  arghan- 

mayd<lattan  aarvasiddhipradobhava. — 4  O  lord  of  gods,  accept 
this  argha  furnished  with  sandal,  flowers  and  rice,  grant  my 
request,  o  chief  of  saints.’  Then  the  ablution  (andneu)  with  the 

mantra  : — Sitdnan  panchdmritair  deva 
grihdfa  ganandyaka  aruithandthd  earv- 
vajna  girudna  pa.ripujitat  om  gaifdndntwd  ganapati  gvan 
kavdmahe  priydmdntwd  priyapati  gvan  havdmahe  nidhindnU 
wd  nidhipati  gvan  havdmahe  vasomama  dhajnajdni  garb- 
bhadhamd  twamajdsi  garbbhadham. — ‘  O  god,  leader  of  the 
heavenly  troops,  protector  of  the  defenceless,  omniscient,  thou 
that  delightest  in  invocations,  accept  this  ablution  made  with 
the  five  kinds  of  ambrosia.1  Om  thou  who  art  leader  of  the 
attendants  of  Siva,  thou  who  art  lord  of  the  beloved,  lord  of  the 
treasures  of  Kuvera,  dwell  thou  with  me,  &c.’ 

Next  sprinkle  a  little  water  with  a  spoon  (dchamarvC)  on  the 
image  of  Ganesha  and  proceed  to  clothe  it 
(bastra)  with  the  mantra  : — Rakta  bastra - 
yugan  deva  devdnmgo8cuiriiaprabham  bhaktyddattan  grihdnetah 
lambodara  harapriya: — ‘  0  God  Lambodar,  beloved  of  Siva,  accept 
these  lawful  scarlet  garments,  the  ^ift  of  thy  worshipper.’  Then  the 

janeo  or  sacrificial  thread  is  placed  on  the 
image  with  the  mantra — Rajatan  brahma- 
sdtrancha  kdnehanaaya  uttaiHyakam  grilidna  chdru  8arwajna 
bhahtdnun  siddhiddyaka. — ‘  Ogiver  of  happiness  to  thy  worshippers, 
omniscient,  beloved,  accept  this  royal  garment  of  gold  brocade 
and  thread.  Next  sandal  [gandha )  with  the  mantra  : — Gandhan 

Jearpttr  sanyuktan  d  ivy  an  chandanamutta- 
mam  vilepanan  auratreshtha  pHtyarihan 
1  Milk,  curds,  butter,  hooey  and  angar. 


BtuUa. 


Janeo. 
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p  rati  grill  yai  am. — '0  best  of  gods,  let  this  agreeable  aaudal  mixed 
with  camphor  be  accepted  as  an  unguenWor  thy  person,  for  the  lovo 
I  bear  thee,’  N ext  rice  (akshatd)  with  the  mantra : — Akuhatdn  dha - 
Ahtkitd  valdn  deva  euragandharvvapdjita  sarvvadevet 

namatkdryya  grihdgamadonugruhdt. — ‘  Thou 
who  art  worshipped  by  the  gods,  G&ndharvas  and  all  the  deities, 
accopt  my  offering  of  white  rice.’  Next  flowers  (puehpdni)  with  the 
Prrt  .j  mantra : — Sugandlanisu  pwthpdni  mdta- 

tyddCni  vaiprabho  maydntidai  p&jdrtKaa 
pushpdni  pratigrihyatdm.', — ‘  0  Lord  accept  the  sweet-smelling  gar¬ 
lands  and  flowers  brought  by  me  for  thy  worship.  Then  incense 
(dhupa)  with  the  mantra  : — Dai  an- (J  ah  gngulah  dlidpah  sugandhin 
^  tumanoharam  umdtutanamnstubhyan  dhu- 

pah  me  pratigrihyatdm. — ‘  0  son  of  Urns, 
accept  the  incense  consisting  of  ten  ingredients,  ’bdellium,  frankin¬ 
cense,  fragrant  grasses  and  very  pleasing  perfumes  collected  for 
thy  honour.’  Then  a  lamp  ( dipo )  with  the  mantra :  —  Grihdna 
qi  marvgalah  dipan  ghfitavarttisamanritam 

dipah  jndnapradail  devarudrapm.  *  i- 
tufe. — ‘Accept  this  lamp,  supplied  with  clarified  butter,  1 1 « -  -  lies- 
tower  of  knowledge,  established  in  thy  honour,  0  beloved  of  the 
gods.’ 

Then  sweetmeats  {naivedya)  with  the  mantra  : — Sagurdn  sagh - 
.  ,  ritdihicha  eva  modakdn  qhritapdchitdn  naive- 

rhtiv&hja,  #  \ 

dyah  saphalon  dattcyh  grihyatah  vighnand- 
iana.t — ‘O  thou  who  removest  difficulties  accept  these  sweetmeats 
cooked  in  clarified  butter.’  One  of  the  sweetmeats  should  then  be 
taken  up  and  placed  before  the  image  of  Ganesha,  who  should 
also  receive  some  article  of  value.  Then  repeat  the  mufri-manlta, 
which  consists  of  a  mental  recitation  ( jap )  of  the  formula  Om 
Ganeihdya  namah — ‘  Om,  glory  to  Ganesha.’  Next  pan  ( tdmbdla ) 
p  is  presented  with  the  mantra : — Pdgiphala- 

samdynktah  ndgavalUdaldnviiam  karpurddi- 
samdyuktah  tdmbdlah  pratigrihyatdm. — ‘  May  this  pan  with  betel  and 
the  leaves  of  the  betel  and  spices  be  accepted.’  When  presenting 
the  sweetmeats  which  are  usually  ten  in  number  (hence  the  namo 
dasamodaka)  the  following  formula  is  used  : — ‘  I  (so  and  so)  for  this 
(so  and  so)  purpose  bestow  on  this  Brahman  for  the  sake  of  Ganesha 
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these  sweetmeats,  rice,  flowers  and  goods  with  this  mantra : —  Vigh 
nesa  viprardpena  grikdna  daiamodakdn  dakshbfaghritatdmbvlugura- 
yuktdn  mameshtada. — ‘  O  Vighnesa  (obstacle-lord),  in  Brahman  form, 
accept  these  ten  sweetmeats  with  the  gifts,  clarified  batter  and  pan 
presented  by  me.’  In  reply  the  celebrant  acceptsfthe  gift  on  the 
part  of  Ganesha  and  says  : — Ddtd  vighneiraro  devo  grihita  sarvvavi- 
ghnardttasmat  idam  mayddattam  pari  pdrnaH  tadastume. — Next  fol¬ 
lows  the  prayer  ( prdrthana )  : — bmdyaka 
namastubhyam  satatam  modakapriya  avigh- 
nafi  kumme  devasarvakdryyeshusarwadd. — ‘Glory  to  thee  Vin&yak, 
fond  of  sweetmeats,  always  protect  me  from  difficulties  every¬ 
where.' 

This  is  followed  by  an  offering  of  a  stalk  of  ddb  grass  with  the 
mantra : —  Om  ga'ipddhiya  namastestu  om  umd- 
putra  namastestu  om  aghandiana  namastestu 
om  bindyaka  namastestu  om  iiaputra  namastestu  om  sarvasiddhipradd- 
yaka  namastestu  om  ekadanta  namastestu  om  ibhabakira  namostu 
om  mdshakavdhana  namastestu  om  kumdrogurotubhyam  namastestu 
om  chaturthiia  namostute  om  kanddtkanddt  prarohanti  parushah  paru- 
shas  pari  evdnodurve  pratanu  sahasrena  iatenacha. — ‘  Om,  glory  to 
the  lord  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  son  of  Uma,  the  remover  of 
obstacles,  Vin6yak,  the  son  of  Isa,  the  bestower  of  happiness,  the 
one-toothed,  with  an  elephant’s  head,  having  a  rat  as  his  vehicle,  to 
Skanda  and  Vrihaspat,  to  the  lord  of  the  fourth  day,  to  these  stalks 
of  ddb  budding  at  every  knot  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
shoots.’ 

Next  follows  the  nirdjana  or  waving  of  a  lamp  before  the  image, 
which  is  accompanied ’by  the  following  man¬ 
tra.: — Antas  tejo  bahis  teja  ekC  kntydmita- 
prabham  drdttrikam  idam  deva  grihdnamadanngrahdt,  Om  agnirjyo- 
tirjyotir  agnih  svdhd  sdryyo  jyotir  jyotih  stir y yah  svdhd  agnir  varchcho 
jyotir  varchchah  svdhd  sdryyo  varchcho  jyotir  varchchah  svdhd  suryyo 
jyotir  jyotih,  svdhd. — *  O  god  accept  this  ceremony  of  waving  the  light 
(i didtrika )  before  thee  who  art  light,  hail  to  Agni  who  is  light,  to 
the  Sun  who  is  light.’  Then  follows  the  offering  of  flowers  in  the 
fushpd  *’  r  hollow  of  both  hands  ( pushpdnjali )  with  the 

mantra  : — Sumukhaicha  ekadantaicha  kapile 
gajakanpakah  lambodavaicha  bikato  vighnanuio  bindyakah  dhumra 
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helurganddhyakaho  bhdlachandrogajdnanah.  This  verse  gives  twelve 
names1  of  Ganesba  and  it  is  promised  that  whoever  reads  them 
or  even  hears  them  read  when  commencing  to  study  or  in  making 
the  preparations  for  a  wedding,  in  coming  in  or  going  out,  in  war 
or  in  trouble  will  never  meet  with  any  obstacle  that  he  cannot 
overcome.  As  the  axe  is  to  the  jungle-creeper  so  this  verse  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Ganesha  is  to  all  obstacles  and  difficulties.  Next 
comes  the  gift  of  money  as  an  honorarium  to  the  celebrant  with  the 

.  .  formula  as  in  the  first  aankalpam  and  the 

Daktkina-tankalpam.  .  . 

usual  definition  of  place,  time,  name,  caste, 

&c.,  of  the  person  who  causes  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  and 
that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  Gahesha.  The  celebrant  in  return  on  the 
part  of  Ganesha,  asperses  his  client  and  places  flowers,  rice,  Ac.,  on 
his  head,  concluding  with  the  mantra:—  Om  gandndfttwdganapati 
gvan  liavdmahe  prig  and  fit  wdpriyapati  gvan  havamahe,  Ac.,  as  be¬ 
fore. 


The  ritual  for  the  Mdtri-ptija  comes  into  use  after  the 
service  for  Ganesha  and  usually  forms  a 
part  of  the  preface  to  any  other  ceremony. 
The  celebrant  takes  a  plank  and  cleans  it  with  rice-flour  and 


Mdlri-pija. 


1  The  usual  names  are  Sumukh  (beautiful  faced),  Ekdant  (one-toothed),  Ka¬ 
pil  (red  and  yellow  complexion),  Qsjakarnaka  (elephant-cared)  Lambodar  (corpu¬ 
lent),  Baikrit  (misshapen),  Vigjmanasa  (deliverer  from  difficulties),  Binayukf 
(leader),  Dhumra-ketu  (smoke- bannered),  Blialachandra  (better  moon),  Gajanand 
(elephant  visaged),  Ganadisa  (lord  of  the  celestial  hosts).  The  following  is  a 
rough  translation  of  the  address  : — 

1.  Whosoever  shall  worship  thee  under  these  twelve  names  and  even  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  attend  and  hear  them  read  shall  certainly  proeper  iu  this 
world. 

S.  Whosoever  shall  repeat  these  twelve  name*  on  the  day  of  marriage  or 
on  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  on  proceeding  on  a  journey  or  ou  going  to 
buttle  or  in  sickness  or  on  entering  a  new  house  or  busineaa  shall  be 
freed  from  the  effects  of  evil. 

3.  O  Baki  tund,  o  Mahaknya,  resplendent  like  a  thousand  sans,  prosper  my 

work  always,  everywhere. 

4.  0  thou  of  the  great  body  and  short  in  stature,  whose  head  is  like  that  of 

an  elephant.  Thy  breath  like  nectar  attracts  the  insectB  hovering  in 
the  ether  to  thy  lipit.  'lhou  art  ubie  with  one  blow  of  thy  tusk  to 
destroy  the  enemies  of  thy  suppliants.  Thou  that  art  the  adopted 
son  of  Devi  hai-t  vermilion  on  thy  brow  and  art  ever  liberal  Thou 
art  such  o  Ganesha  that  I  bow  to  time,  the  beautiful ous-of  a  yellow 
complexion  nnd  thrbe-oyed. 

5.  Presenting  this  lamp  I  wave  it  before  thee.  Thou  o  Lambodar  who  art 

the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  adopted  son  of  Psrvati,  aid  me. 

6.  All  men  worship  thee  and  adore  thy  feet ;  thou  that  livest  ou  sweets, 

and  art  borne  ou  a  rat  and  whose  abode  is  roaguifloent,  aid  me. 

7.  Thou  that  bestowest  wealth  and  accomplisheth  the  desires  of  thy  wor¬ 

shippers,  aid  me. 

0.  Thou  widdest  the  trident  ami  hast  ever  been  merciful  to  me.  Most 
assuredly  all  who  worship  thee  shall  obtain  every  happiness 
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then  draws  sixteen  figures  representing  the  Mdtria  and  to  the 
right  of  them  a  figure  of  Guneuha.  Then  in  the  upper  right-, 
hand  corner  the  sun  is  represented  as  in  the  Gaucshu-jityaand 
in  the  upper  left-hand  eorner  the  moon  by  a  number  of  lines 
intersecting  a  central  point  and  having  their  extremities  con¬ 
nected  by  a  series  of  semi-circles.  The  celebrant  then  makes  u 
brush  from  five  or  six  stocks  of  cZitfr-grass  and  dipping  it  in  cow 
dung  touches  each  of  the  figures  which  represent  the  Mdtrit. 
Then  the  arghasthdpanam,  prdmiydm  and  aankalpam  as  in  the 
preceding  ceremony  are  gone  through  with  the  formula  as  to  place, 
time,  caste  of  celebrant,  and  object,  &c.,  of  the  oeremony  which  is 
addressed  to  Ganesha  and  Gauri  and  the  other  Mdtria .  Then 
the  latter  are  praised  in  certain  verses'  known  as  the  pratiahthd^ 

then  again  in  the  anydnam  or  meditation 
PratUhthd.  .  u-w  *• 

and  again  by  name  whilst  presenting  a 

flower  to  each  : — “  Orn  gatyipatayenamah,"  followed  by  Gauri, 
Padma,  Sachi,  Mecllni,  Devasena,  Svadha,  Svdbi,  Matri,  Lokm&tri, 


Dhriti,  Pusliti,  Tushti,  and  the  household  female  deities.  The 
formulae  connected  with  the  invitation,  &c.,  in  the  preceding 
ceremony  is  then  gone  through,  viz.  ; — dvdhana,  asana,  pddya , 
argha ,  sndna,  dcfnxmana,  lustra,  g  and  ha,  akshuta,  pushpdni , 


Ii#soddhara. 


dhupa,  dijta,  naivedya  and  gifts.  Next 
comes  the  basoddhara,  which  is  performed 


by  taking  a  mixture  of  clarified  butter  and  a  little  sugar  and 


having  warmed  it  in  the  argha ,  letting  it  stream  down  the 


board  some  three,  five  or  seven  times.  The  celebrant  then  re¬ 


ceives  a  piece  of  money  from  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the 
ceremony  is  performed  and  dipping  it  in  the  clarified  butter  (yh{j 
impresses  a  mark  on  the  forehead  and  throat  of  the  person  from 
Whom  he  receives  it  and  keeps  the  coin.  Then  comes  the  nird- 
jana  or  waving  of  a  lamp  before  the  figures  as  in  the  preceding 
ceremony.  Next  follows  the  offering  of  flowers  in  the  upturned 
palms  of  the  hands  (pashpdtvjali),  winding  up  with  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  the  sixteen  Mdtris  and  gifts  to  the  celebrant,  who  in 
return  places  flowers  from  the  offerings  on  the  head  of  the 


giver. 


1  Rico  Is  here  taken  and  sprinkled  over  each  figure  whilst  the  prr.tithlhd 
is  spoken  and  dining  the  dli^diam  the  hands  are  clasped  reverently  in  front  of 
the  buasl  nud  the  hind  lowered  iiud  eyes  closed. 
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The  Ndndri  or  Nandi  i<dddh  is  also  called  the  Abhyudika 

Niudri  ttiddh  irdddh,  and  though  not  universally  ob¬ 

served  here  is  sometimes  introduced  iuto 
the  preparatory  ceromouies.  It  opens  with  an  invocation  of 
Ganesha.  The  celebrant  then  draws  a  figure  of  a  conch  and 
discus  ou  the  ground  and  makes  an  daajia  or  throne  of  three 
stalks  of  diib- grass,  on  which  he  places  a  pdtra  or  Braall  brass- 
vessel  like  a  lotk  and  on  it  the  pavitra.1  Water,  barley  and 
sesumum  are  then  applied,  with  appropriate  mantras,  and  iu 
silence,  sandal,  rice  and  flowers.  The  materials  for  the  ceremony 
are  then  sprinkled  with  holy  water  whilst  repeating  a  prayer. 
Next  comes  the  prdndydm,,  a  prayer  for  the  presence  of  the 
deities  in  the  house,  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  seven  hunters 
on  the  K&lanjar  hill  and  the  aankalpam^  or  dedication.  Then  the 
enumeration  of  the  ancestors  for  three  generations  on  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  6ide*  and  their  adoration.  This  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  invitation,  &c.,  as  in  the  preceding  ceremonies  for 
each  of  the  twelve  ancestors  named  aud  by  special  mantras  which 
are  too  tedious  for  enumeration  here. 


The  kalaaa-fithdpana  or  consboration  of  the  water-pot  is 
usually  observed  and  commences  with  the 

Kulaao-athApana. 

washing  of  the  kalo.aa  or  vessel  with 
sandal,  curds  and  rice  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth.  Beneath  it 
is  placed  a  mixture  of  seven  sorts  of  grain  and  then  the  person 
who  causes  the  ceremony  to  be  undertaken  places  his  right  hand 
on  the  ground  whilst  the  celebrant  repeats  the  mantra : — '  Om 
mahvJyauh  prithivicfiana  imauyijnan  rrimikshatdm  pipritan- 
nobhaHmabhih.’  Then  barley  is  thrown  into  the  vessel  and  a  hymn 
is  chaunted  whilst  water  is  poured  over  the  vessel.  Then  the 

1  The  pavitra  is  mnde  from  a  single  stalk  of  huha  grass  tied  in  a  knot  of 
the  form  of  a  figure  of  eight.  Each  stalk  has  three  leaves  which  some  suppose 
are  emblematic  of  the  deity.  *  Iu  the  male  line  an  addition  is  made  to 

the  name  to  show  the  degree  :  thus  the  father  has  the  addition  b<av  avarupa , 
the  grandfather  that  of  rudra  avarupa,  and  the  great-grandfather  that  of  aditga 
avarupa.  Another  addition  i6  made  to  show  the  caste  :  thus  a  Brahman  is  called 
sarmmah,  a  Ksiiatriya  is  called  barmmah,  and  a  Vaisya  or  Sudra  is  called  guptoh. 
Amongst  Brahmans  the  real  names  of  females  are  not  given  :  the  first  wife  of  a 
Brahman  is  called  aundari  and  the  second  and  others  mundari.  In  other  castes 
the  real  names  are  given  as  iu  the  case  of  males.  Thus  Ramapati  Brahman's 
father  known  in  life  as  Kriahnndatta  would,  at  a  ceremuny  undertaken  by 
Ramapati,  be  call  d  Xi  ixhnadaUa  aarmmak  basu  avarupa,  and  ltaiuapaii’s  mother, 
if  the  first  wife  of  his  father,  would  he  called  Krinhaadaita  aundari  boau 
avarupa. 
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kuaha-brahma 1  is  placed  on  it  and  sandal,  dtib,  turmeric,  milk 
curds,  clarified  butter,  the  five  leaves  ( pipal ,  khair,  apdmdrg, 
udumbar  and  palda ),  the  earth  from  seven  places  (where  cows 
elephants,  white-ant9,  &c.,  live),  the  five  gems,*  coin  and  articles 
of  dress  with  appropriate  mantras.  Then  Varuna  is  invoked  and 
the  water,  &c  ,  in  the  kalaaa  u  birred  whilst  these  verses  are  recited 
in  honour  of  the  vessel  : — ‘  Vishnu  dwells  in  thy  mouth,  Rudra  in 
thy  neck  and  in  thy  bottom  Brahma  :  in  thy  midst  dwell  the 
company  of  the  Matris  :  within  thee  are  the  seven  oceans,  seven 
islands,  the  four  Vedas  and  the  Ved&ngas.  Thou  wert  produced 
at  the  churning  of  the  ocean  and  received  by  Vishnu,  thy  waters 
contain  all  places  of  pilgrimage,  all  the  gods  dwell  in  thee,  all 
created  things  stand  through  thee  and  come  to  thee.  Thou 
art  Siva,  Vishnu  and  Pi^ijapati,  the  sun,  Vasu,  Rudra  ;  all  the 
deities  and  all  the  Maruts  exist  through  thee.  Thou  makest 
works  fructuous  and  through  thy  favour  1  perform  this  ceremony. 
Accept  my  oblations,  be  favourable  to  my  undertaking  and 
remain  now  and  ever  with  me.’  Then  the  vessel  is  worshipped 
with  praise  and  prayer  to  the  same  intent.  Next  the  arghasthd- 
pana,  prdndydm  and  dedication  as  in  the  previous  ceremonies 
take  place  and  again  the  kalaaa  is  declared  to  be  the  abode  of 
all  the  gods  to  whom  the  invitation,  &c.,  as  in  the  previous 
ceremony  are  given,  viz.  : — to  Brahma,  Varuna,  Aditya,  Soma, 
Bhauma,  Buddha,,  Vrihaspati,  Sukra,  Sanaischar,  Rahu,  Ketu, 
Adhidevatas,  Pratyadhidevat&s,  Indra,  the  ten  Dikp&las  and  the 
five  Lokpalas.  Then  follows  the  waving  of  a  lamp,  offering  of 
flowers  and  gifts  with  a  dedication  as  before. 


The  ceremony  of  rakshavidhana  commonly  known  as  rakshd- 
bandi  is  seldom  carried  out  in  its  entirety 

kakshavidhona.  T  .  , 

except  by  the  wealthy.  It  consists  ir 
uding  as  an  amulet  a  bracelet  of  thread  on  the  right  wrist  and 
the  rite  commences  with  making  a  mixture  of  barley,  kus/ia-grass, 
dub-grass,  mustard,  sandal  or  red  sandars,  rioe,  cow-dung  and 
curds,  which  is  offered  on  a  brazen  platter  to  the  bracelet  forming 


1  This  consists  of  fifty  stalks  of  the  grass  tied  together  and  separated  at 
one  end  into  four  parts  by  pieces  of  the  grass  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  to  the  bundle  itself.  The  projecting  edges  of  these  pieces  prevent 
the  bundle  falling  completely  into  the  pot  or  vessel.  *  Gold,  diamond, 

sapphire,  ruby  aud  pear),  but  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  these  are  seldom 
given. 
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its  pratiahthd.  Then  the  person  about  to  put  on  the  biacelet 
Invokes  the  presence  of  various  deities  to  protect  him  from  evil 
and  says : — "  To  the  east  let  Gobind  protect  me ;  to  the  south¬ 
east,  Garurdhvaj ;  to  the  south,  V&r&ha ;  to  the  south-west 
Nar  Sinha  ;  to  the  west  Keshava ;  to  the  north-west  Madhusudana ; 
to  the  north  Sridhara,  and  to  the  north-east  Gadidhar,  above 
let  Gobardhan  protect  me ;  beJow;  Dharanidhar  and  in  the  ten 
quarters  of  the  world  Basdeo  who  is  known  as  Janardan.  Let 
the  conch  protect  me  in  front  and  the  lotus  behind ;  on  the  lefty 
the  club  and  on  the  right,  the  discus.  Let  Upendra  protect 
my  Brahman  and  Vishnu  in  his  dwarf  incarnation  protect  rry 
Achdrya  ;  let  Achyuta  protect  the  Rigveda  ;  Adhokshaja,  the 
Yajurveda  ;  Krishna,  the  Samaveda,  Madho,  the  Atharvaveda 
and  Aniruddh  the  other  Brahmans.  May  Pundarika  protect  the 
performer  of  the  sacrifice  and  his  wife  and  let  Hari  protect  all 
defenceless  places.”  The  rubric  goes  on  to  say  that  the  defence 
of  the  unprotected  can  always  be  effected  by  using  mantras  from 
the  Vedas  and  the  seeds  of  white  mustard.  In  Kumaon  a  few 
coins  are  with  turmeric,  betel  and  white  mustard  seed  tied 
up  in  a  small  bag  (potali)  of  white  cloth  and  attached  to  the 
rakaha  or  bracelet  until  the  work  in  hand,  whether  marriage  or 
other  ceremony,  bo  accomplished.  When  this  takes  place  the  bag 
is  opened  and  the  contents  are  given  to  the  officiating  priest. 
The  mantra  commonly  used  in  tying  on  the  rakaha  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — "  Yena  baddho  balarajadanavendro  mahdbalah  tena 
twam  abhibadhndmi  rakshemdchalamdchala" 

The  ceremony  known  as  jdtkarm  takes  place  on  the  birth 
of  a  son  and  is  the  next  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  those  observed  in  Kumaon.  It  is 
divided  into  several  sections  which  are  considerably  abbrevia¬ 
ted  in  practice.  The  rite  should  be  performed  either  on  the 
day  of  the  boy’s  birth  or  on  the  sixth  day  afterwards.  If  the 
father  be  at  home,  he  should  rise  early  and  bathe  in  his  clothes 
and  make  the  dedication  as  already  described  for  the  boy’s  long 
life,  health  and  wisdom.  He  should  then  worship  Ganesha  and 
make  this  his  object  that  the  boy  should  always  be  good,  strong 
and  wise,  and  that  if  the  mother  has  become  impure  by  violating 
any  of  the  laws  as  to  conduct  or  what  should  not  be  eaten,  that 
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her  sin  should  bo  forgiven  her  and  its  consequences  should  not 
be  visited  on  her  boy.  With  the  same  object  he  performs  the 
Aldtri-p&jtx  and  the  Nundri-irdddh  already  described.  Some¬ 
times  the  Punydhavdchana  follows,  which  is  merely  the  citation, 
feeding  and  rewarding  some  Brahmans  to  be  witnesses  that  the 
rite  has  been  actually  performed.  Tho  Kalasasthdpana  already 
described  follows  and  after  it  the  navgrahan  or  nine  planets  are 
invoked  to  be  present  and  assist.  A  vessel  of  some  bright  material 
is  brought,  and  in  it  is  placed  a  mixture  of  clarified  butter  and 
honey,  with  which  the  tongue  of  the  child  is  anointed  either  with 
a  golden  skewer  or  the  third  finger  of  the  right  huud,  whilst  a 
prayer  is  read  asking  for  all  material  blessings  for  the  boy. 
The  father  then  presents  a  coin  to  the  celebrant,  who  dips  it  in  a 
mixture  of  clarified  butter  and  charcoal  and  applies  it  to  the 
forehead  and  throat  of  both  father  and  son  and  then  with  a 
prayer  places  flowers  on  their  heads.  The  father  then  takes  tho 
boy  in  his  lap  and  touches  his  breast,  head,  shoulders  and  back,  whilst 
appropriate  mantras  praying  for  strength  for  those  parts  of  tho 
body  are  read  by  the  celebrant.  A  present  is  again  given  to  tho 
celebrant  and  after  it  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut,  leaving  four 
finger-breadths  untouched  The  abhishek  or  purification  is  then 
performed  by  asperging  the  assemblage  with  a  brush  formed  from 
<M6-grass  and  dipped  in  the  water  of  the  argha.  The  frontal 
mark  is  then  given  with  rod  sandars  and  a  flower  is  presented 
with  a  verse  committing  the  donee  to  the  protection  of  the  great 
god. 


The  ShashthC-mahotsava  or  great  rejoicing  in  honour  of 


Shoththi-mahotaava. 


Shashthi  is  held  on  the  sixth  day  after 
the  child's  birth.  If  the  father  cannot 


afford  to  engage  the  services  of  a  priest  he  can  perform  the 
ceremony  himself,  but  usually  he  sends  for  his  purohit  and  com¬ 
mits  its  duties  to  him.  The  father  rises  early  and  bathes,  per¬ 
forming  the  nitya-karm  as  usual.  He  fasts  all  day  and  towards 
evening  makes  a  ball  of  clay  and  smears  it  with  cow-dung.  Ho 
then  takes  a  plank  of  wood  and  havipg  cleaned  it  with  rice-flour* 
draws  on  it  images  of  Skanda,  Pradyuman  and  Shashthf.  Ho 
then  surrounds  each  figure  with  a  hedge  of  cow-dung  about  a 
finger-breadth  high  and  sticks  upright  in  this  hedge  grains  of 
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barley.  The  image  of  Shashthf  is  then  smeared  with  cow-dung 
in  which  cowries  or  coins  are  placed,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Dwdfra-mdiri-p&ja.  The  father  of  the  boy  collects  the  materials 
for  worship  near  the  door  of  the  house  and  there  drawing  the 
figures  with  rice  consecrates  an  argha  and  dedicates  the  rite  to 
the  day’s  ceremony.  The  goddesses  are  then  installed  : — 1  0nt 
bhurbhuvcihsvah  Dwdra-mdtria  be  established  here  and  grant  our 
reasonable  desires/  Then  a  short  meditation  takes  place  followed, 
by  an  ‘  Om,  hail*  to  Kumiri,  Dhanadd,  Nanda,  VipulA,  MangalA, 
Achalh  and  Padmi,  and  tbe  usual  invitation,  &c.,  as  far  as  the 
dedication.  Next  comes  the  Ganesha-pu/ct  with  rinsing  of  tie 
mouth  and  a  dedication,  then  the  Mdtri-puja  with  similar  detail; 
the  Puni/dha-vdchana  and  Kalata-ethdpana  With  an  invitation  to 
the  nine  planets  to  be  present.  The  worship  of  Skanda  and 
Pradyuman  then  proceeds  with  the  usual  installation  address 
( praliehthd ),  meditation,  invitation,  &C.,  and  prayer  (prdrthana ) 
during  the  offering  of  fiowert.  This  is  followed  by  tbe  ShaikAt - 
tika-puja  or  Worship  of  the  six  nymphs,  the  foster-mothers  of 
Skanda,  with  an  enumeration  of  his  names  snd  an  invocation  to 
Siva,  Sambhtita,  Sannata,  Prita,  Anusdya  and  Kshama.  Next 
comes  the  worship  of  Shashtht  with  the  usual  consecration  of  tire 
argha,  prdndydm,  dedication  and  installation* 

The  pratishthd  in  honour  of  Shashtht  is  as  follows : — "  Om  bhut 
bhuvah  avail  {irydhriturn antra),  o  Shasbthi-devi,  come  here  to  this 
magical  place  which  is  smeared  with  cow-dung,  remain  here,  con¬ 
sent  to  be  honoured  here.  Then  follows  the  unintelligible  mystical 

formula  3T  ’HIT  |ft  5FT  U  *  5!  3  ^ 

followed  by  "  May  Shashthl-Devi  in  spirit  and  essence  be  here  and 
may  the  regents  of  all  tbe  senses  be  present.”  The  mental  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  its  own  peculiar  tutelary 
deity"  ( nydta )  follows  and  should  be  made  with  the  following  for¬ 
mula  : — Om  khd,  glory  to  the  heart ;  Om  khi,  to  the  head  tvdha , 
(here  meaning  *  Hail’) ;  Om  khd,  to  th  e-top-knot,  vathat  (bare  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  Hail’) ;  Om  khait  to  the  mystical  armeur  of  the  mafttrs,  Ann  / 
Om  khau,  to  the  eyes*  vauthat  (like  vathat) )  Om  kha,  to  the  mystical 
weapon  of  the  mantra,  phat.  This  differs  little  from  the  Anganydt 
formula.  Then  follows  the  meditation  on  Shashthi  as  MahAdevl* 

112 
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of  the  large  breasts,  four-armed,  the  consort  of  Siva,  swollen  out 
like  a  peacock,  clad  in  yellow  clothos,  beautiful,  bearing  a  lance 
in  her  hand,  Mahesvari,  Ax  The  above  fairly  represents  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  mantras  used  in  the  ceremonies  and  that  these  are  of 
TAntrika  origin  and  common  alike  to  Buddhism  and  the  Hinduism 
of  the  present  day  may  be  distinctly  shown,  Cunningham  in  his 
LadAk  (p.  584)  gives  several  mantras  collected  by  him  from  Tibeto- 
Buddhist  sources  which  in  form  and  character  are  the  same  as 
those  in  use  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya.  Compare  his  mantra  of 
Shakya  Thubba  (Buddha)  : — Hamah  Sdmanta  bvddhdndm  tarva * 
Alesha  nishuddhana  tarwa  dharma  vahiprapta  gagqna  sama  sama 
svdhd — 'glory  to  the  chief  of  Buddhas,  reliever  of  all  suffering, 
master  of  all  virtue,  equal,  equal  to  the  heavens,  hail/  Again  we 
have : — Named i  sdmanta  vajrdndm  chanda  maha  roshana  Min — “  glory 
to  the  ehief  of  Vajras,  fierce  and  greatly  hungry,  hail”  ;  and  ! — Om 
vajra — krodha,  hdyagriva  hulu  Aulu  Attn  phat — Om  o  wrathful  Vajra, 
flame-neoked,  hulu  hulu  hun  phat.  This  last  ‘  is  addressed  to  the 
supreme  Buddha  (BhageBwaia),  to  the  celestial, Bodhisattwas,  Pad- 
mapAnl  and  VajrapAni  (the  lotus  and  sceptre  bearers)  and  to  the 
TAntrikA  divinity  Iswara/  The  same  ideas  permeate  the  mystical 
formulse  used  by  MusalmAns  of  the  lower  classes,  descendants  of 
Hindu  converts,  only  the  names  of  JibrAH,  AarAil,  <fcc.,  are  used 
instead  of  the  names  of  the  Indian  and  Tibetan  spell  compelling 
deities.  After  the  worship  of  Shashthi  has  been  finished  a  garland 
of  sweetmeats  is  thrown  around  the  neck  of  a  male  kid.  The  ears 
of  the  kid  are  pulled  until  it  bleats  loudly  some  five  or  six  times  iq 
urder  to  frighten  and  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  who  are  supposed 
to  seek  to  disturb  the  ceremony.  Shashthi  is  again  addressed  to 
protect  the  boy  from  evils  by  fiood  or  field,  by  hill  or  dale,  from 
wild  animals  by  night  or  day  ;  whilst  the  father  takes  the  child  in 
his  lap  and  again  touching  the  several  parts  of  the  body  listens  to 
the  appropriate  prayers  for  strength,  wealth  and  long  life,  The 
ceremony  ends  with  a  story  illustrating  its  origin. 

The  ndmkarana  or  naming  the  child  takes  plaoe  on  the  tenth 

to  the  twelfth  day  after  birth.  In  Kumaon, 

VtmkuuMi  . 

it  is  held  almost  universally  on  the  eleventh 
day.  The  ritual  opens  with  a  series  of  somewhat  abstruse  general 
lules  for  selecting  names,  the  actual  practice  with  regard  to  which 
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is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  Ganesha-ptf/a  is  as  usual  first  performed, 
stating  the  particular  object  for  which  it  is  undertaken.  Then 
follows  the  Ndndri-irdidh  and  an  oblation  to  the  fire  made  with 
clarified  butter.  Then  a  mixture  called  the  pancha-gavya  is  formed 
of  the  following  ingredients  t— the  urine  of  a  slate-coloured  cow, 
the  dung  of  a  black  cow,  the  milk  of  a  copper-coloured  cow,  the 
curds  of  a  white  cow  and  the  clarified  butter  of  a  pie-bald  oow. 
This  mixture  is  made  up  into  small  balls  and  a  portion  used  as  a 
burnt-offering  (homay  and  the  remainder  is  strewn  about  the  house< 
and  byres  and  also  thrown  on  the  mother  of  the  boy  to  purify  her. 
A  homa  is  then  made  of  coins  which  are  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
afterwards  become  the  property  of  the  celebrant.  The  child's 
name  is  next  settled  and  written  on  a  small  piece  of  clean  cloth 
and  also  whispered  in  his  ear  : — “  Thy  name  is  60  and  so,  may  thou 
have  long  life,  health  and  prosperity.”  Gifts  are  then  made  to  the 
celebrant  and  all  retire  to  the  courtyard,  where  a  figure  of  the  sun 
such  as'  already  described  is  drawn  on  the  ground  and  reverenced 
with  the  usual  ceremony.  The  boy  is  allowed  to  see  the  sun  this  day 
and  is  made  to  plant  his  foot  on  a  piece  of  money  placed  on  the 
ground  (bhumi  upavesanam)  whilst  calling  on  the  names  of  the  deities 
that  hereafter  he  may  be  able  to  esteem  money  as  tbe  dirt  under  his 
feet.  The  party  then  return  to  the  house,  where  the  j(ca  mdtri-pfya 
is  performed.  It  consists  in  the  rinsing  of  the  mouth  followed  by 
the  consecration  of  the  argha  and  a  dedication  as  in  the  mdtrirpdga^ 
but  the  figures  are  only  seven  in  number  and  are  drawn  on  the  wall 
of  the  house,  not  on  wood,  and  the  deities  honoured  are  K&lyAni, 
MaogalA,  Bhadra,  PunyA,  PunyamukhA,  Jaya  and  VijayA.  These 
are  woishipped  with  the  usual  ceremonies  including  the  invitation, 
&c.,  and  the  basoddhara  already  described  and  then  gifts  are  made 
to  Brahmans. 


The  janmottava  takes  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  male  and  the  ceremony  connected  with 
janmotsava.  may.  performed  either  by  the  persoft 

whose  birth-day  is  celebrated  or  by  tbe  family  purohit  on  his 
behalf.  In  either  case  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  rite  is 
performed  must  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  have  hi3  body 
anointed  with  a  mixture  of  sesamum,  black  mustard  and  water 
aud  then  bathe  in  warm  water  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  V*  h«n 
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bathing,  a  prayer  is  read  which  brings  in  the  place  and  date,  his 
name,  caate  and  race  and  asks  for  long  life  and  prosperity,  and 
to  be  truly  effective  this  prayer  should  be  said  when  the  past 
year  of  the  uative’s  life  merges  into  the  coming  year.  Then  the 
names  of  the  principal  deities  are  repeated  in  the  fbnn  of  a  short 
litany  and  their  aid  and  assistance  during  the  ensuing  year  are 
invoked.  Should  the  anniversary  fall  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday 
which  are  regarded  as  unlucky  days,  the  ceremony  cannot  tako 
place,  but  in  its  stead,  the  person  who  desires  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  rite  should  bestow  gifts  on  Brahmans  and  in  charity  and 
in  this  way  he  shall  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  complete  ieremony  is  supposed  to  ensure.  It  is 
only  in  this  abbreviated  form,  moreover,  that  the  majority  of 
Hindus  in  Kumaon  observe  this  rite. 

The  karnbtdk  or  piercing  the  ear  may,  according  to  tho 

,  family  or  tribal  custom,  take  place  at  any 

Karnbtdh.  . 

time  between  the  third  and  seventh  year; 

The  rite  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  Vyasa  and  the  date 

for  its  performance  is  always  fixed  by  tho  family  astrologer.  The 

father  of  the  boy  must  rise  early  and  perform  the  Ganesbapiy« 

and  state  precisely  the  object  by  giving  place,  time,  name,  &c., 

and  declaring  that  it  is  for  the  increase  in  length  of  life,  strength, 

wisdom  and  good  fortune  of  his  son,  whose  name  is  also  given.  He 

then  goes  through  the  Mdtri-puja,  Ndindri-irdddh,  &c.,  as  in  the 

preparatory  ceremonies  already  described.  The  mother  takes  the 

child  in  her  lap  and  gives  him  sweetments  whilst  the  operation  of 

piercing  the  ear  is  performed  :  first  the  right  and  then  the  left  car 

with  appropriate  mantras,  winding  up  with  the  usual  gifts  to  the 

astrologer  and  purokit.  Then  follows  the  abhisliek  or  aspersion 

and  the  presentation  of  fiowers  and  the  mahdnirdjana,  in  which  the 

family  barber  appears  with  a  brazen  tray  bearing  five  lamps  made  of 

dough,  four  at  the  comers  of  a  square  and  one  in  the  centre  in 

which  the  wick  floats  in  molten  clarified  butter.  These  are  w’aved  in 

the  manner  of  a  censer  in  front  of  the  assembly,  who  each  make 

an  offering  to  the  barber  according  to  his  ability.1 

*  t  Omit  the  ceremony  styled  Akthnrasillidra  viJyarambhau  >  which  take* 
piece  when  a  boy  first  goes  to  school,  as  it  is  not  in  general  use.  It  consists 
principally  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  teachers  aud  schools  of  philosophy 
known  to  the  compiler  with  laudatory  verses  and  prayers  that  they  should  be 
present  and  assist  in  the  ceremony  and  in  the  yonth‘s  studies. 
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The  Ujxinayana  or  ceremony  of  putting  on  the  janeo  or  .jacri- 

Worship  of  the  planeta.  *cil1  tbread  1,1  al',a)'s  Precod°d  V  ,be  «'°r- 

ship  of  the  planetary  bodies  For  this 

purpose  a  yajnatdla  or  hall  of  sacrifice  is  prepared  to  the  east  or 
north  of  the  house  and  purified  with  the  ponchagavya }  whilst  prayers 
are  read  as  each  article  of  the  mixture  is  used.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  cow-shed,  in  the  northern 
corner  of  which  a  very  simple  miniature  altar  of  three  steps*  known 
as  the  grahabedi  is  raised.  On  the  top  of  the  altar  the  figure  of 
a  lotus  with  eight  petals  is  drawn  and  each  petal  is  coloured  to 
represent  a  planet,  red  for  the  sun  ;  white  for  the  moon  ;  reddish- 
brown  for  Bhauma  (Mars);  whitish  yellow  for  Budh  (Mercury); 
yellow  for  Vrihaspat  or  Guru  (Jupiter)  ;  white  for  Sukra  (Vonm ) ; 
black  for  Sanichar  (Saturn)  and  for  RAhu  (an  eclipge)  and  brown 
for  Ketu  (a  comet).  For  the  other  deities  the  intervals  between 
the  petals  are  used.  Offerings  of  rice  and  curds  are  then  made 
to  each  and  the  usual  invitation,  &c.,  are  made.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  after  these  preparations  have  been  completed,  the  usual 
preparatory  ceremonies  already  described  are  gone  through,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Nitga-karm,  Ganesha-ptf/a,  Matri-/)fl/a'  A\indrisrdddh 
and  Punydha-vdchana.  Then  the  person  who  causes  the  cere¬ 
mony  to  be  performed  gives  the  lilnk  or  frontal-mark  to  the 
purohit  also  the  artjha ,  flowers,  rice,  sandal  and  presents  of  coin, 
ornaments  and  wearing  apparel  and  requests  him  to  preside  at  the 
ceremony.3  The  parents  of  thd  child  with  the  celebrant  and 
the  assembled  friends  then  march  round  the  yajna-sdla  to  the 
sound  of  conches  and  other  instruments  and  enter  by  the  western 
door,  when  the  ceremony  of  purifying  the  hall  with  the  poncho.  - 
gavya  is  again  performed.  To  the  south-west  of  the  grahabedi  a 
small  homa-bedi  or  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice  is  built  and  a  fire  is 


lighted  thereon. 

The  celebrant  then  performs  the  Kalasasthdpana  and  ap- 


The  worship. 


points  the  pradhdn~dip  or  guardian  of  the 
lamp  to  stand  in  the  cast  and  prevent  the 


i  Already  described.  5  The  lowest  step  is  two  finger  breadths  high  mid 

broad,  the  next  ie  of  the  same  height  but  four  finger  breadths  broad,  amt  the  l  ist 
is  four  finger  breadths  higher  than  the  second  and  one  cubit  square  at  the  toiw 
3  Arrangements  are  made  in  the  ritual  for  the  picsenec  of  the  A  *  h  a  ft  a . 
Brahman,  ltilwik  or  prompter  and  Sadasva,  but  as  a  rule  all  these  offices  are  per 
lormcd  by  one  person.  The  ritual  for  this  ceremony  extends  over  eighty  page* 
of  my  manuscript  aud  is  said  to  occupy  three  day*  io  rccitat. 
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lamps  going  out,  lest  the  ceremony  should  he  interrupted  by  sprites 
and  goblins.  The  worship  commences  by  the  cclebraut  presenting 
to  each  leaf  of  the  lotus  on  the  graha-bedi,  a  piece  of  metal  stamped 
with  the  conventional  irange  of  the  particular  planet  to  which  the 
leaf  is  sacred.  (Then  the  greatness  of  each  planet  is  praised  and 
litanies  are  read  and  each  is  invited  to  he  present  in  the  place 
assigned  to  it  on  the  graha-bedi .)  All  face  towards  the  sun  and 
the  figure  of  the  sun  towards  the  east.  These  are  the*  addressed 
in  the  Agnyuttdranam-mantra  and  then  washed  with  the  five 
amrita,  each  ingredient  as  it  is  applied  being  accompanied  by  a 
separate  mantra.  Then  cold-water  is  offered  and  the  dedication 
made  with  the  hyum  of  praise  to  Om  kAr,  Brahmarishi,  GAyatri, 
ChhaDdah  and  the  supreme  deities ;  the  VyAhriti-mantra,  VisvA- 
mitra,  Jamadagni,  the  metres  known  as  the  gdyatri,  uahnih  and 
anufhtubh  and  the  deities  Agui,  VAyu  and  SuryyA,  who  are  asked 
to  assist  in  the  ceremony.  Then  the  vydhmti-ma.ntfa,  is  recited 
separately  and  together  thus  : — - Om  bha  I  invite  and  set  up  the 
sun  }  cm  bhuvah  I  invite,  Ac. ;  om  Hvah  T,  &c. ;  om  bk&rbhuvahtvah, 
I,  Ac  and  the  figure  of  the  sun  is  placed  on  a  small  circular  altar 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  graha-bedi,  then  the  invitation  is  made 
with  the  mantra: — Om  akrishne ,  &c.  Next  Agnl  is  addressed  as 
adhideva  of  the  sun  and  invited  to  be  seated  on  his  right  hand 
w’ith  the  vyahriti- mantra  separately  and  together  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  and  also  a  special  mantra  for  the  Invitation  : — Om  Agnirn 
dutam /  &c.  Next  on  the  left  side  Rudra  is  invited  as  the  pratya- 
dhi  deva  in  the  same  manner  and  the  invitation  mantra  com¬ 
mences  : — ‘  Om  tryambakam'  &c.  Next  in  the  south-east  corner 
the  figure  of  Soma  is  set  up  with  a  similar  ceremony  on  a  small 
square  altar.  Next  comes  AngAraka  or  Bhauma  on  a  triangular 
altar,  Budli  on  an  arrow-shaped  altar,  four  finger-breadths  long, 
Guru  or  Vrihaspati  on  an  altar  six  finger-breadths  square,  Sukra 
on  a  five-cornered  altar,  nine  finger-breadths  across,  Sani  on  a 
bow-shaped  altar  two  finger-breadths  broad,  RAhu  on  a  sword¬ 
shaped  altar,  and  Ketu  on  one  like  a  standard.  Then  the  other 
deities  arc  invited  .  lt'-n  the  protecting  deities,  Ganesha,  Durga, 
Kshctrapal,  -  .  u,  Akasha,  and  Aswmi.  Then  the  guardians  of 
the  rite,  Indra  on  the  east,  Agni  on  the  south-east,  Yama  on  the 
south,  Nirnti  on  the  south-west,  Yaruna  on  the  west,  VAyu  on 
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the  north-west,  Ruvera  on  the  Dortb  and  Iaa  on  the  north-east. 
Next  Brahma  i*  invited  to  take  his  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
central  space  on  the  yraha-bedi  and  Aoanta  in  the  lower  portion. 
Next  in  the  north-eastern  corner  already  sacred  to  Isa,  the  Kaiaaa- 
sthdpana  is  made  and  the  figure  bf  Varuna  is  placed  on  the  cover 
over  the  mouth  of  the  veaseL  All  this  is  done  with  the  same 
tedious  ceremony. 

The  thread  from  which  the  bracelet  ia  made  (raiaAd-s&ra) 

...  .  is  now  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  ve«el 

The  meditatloo.  . 

(wa/as a).  Then  nee  is  taken  in  the  hand 
and  sprinkled  over  all  the  figures  whilst  they  are  asked  to  come 
and  take  their  place  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  bracelet.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  dedication  of  the  rite  to  the  ceremooy  about  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  behalf  of  the  boy.  Next  the  dhydna  or  meditation  is 
given  : — “  Om  who  sittest  in  the  position  called  padmdtama  (».  a, 
with  thighs  crossed,  one  hand  resting  on  the  left  thigh  and  the 
thumb  of  the  other  on  the  heart  and  the  eyes  looking  towards  the 
nose),  with  hand  like  a  lotus,  sprung  from  a  lotus,  who  driveth  the 
chariot  yoked  with  seven  steeds,  two-armed,  ever  present  Ravi. 
Om  thou  who  art  white  clothed  in  white  garments,  driving  white 
horses,  adorned  with  white,  bearing  a  club,  two-armed,  ready  to 
do  what  is  right,  Sasi.  Om  thou  with  the  reddish  garland  and 
clothes,  bearing  a  pike,  lance,  and  club,  iour-armed,  moving  like  a 
goat,  granter  of  requests,  Dhard-tuta.  Om  thou  clothed  in  yellow 
garments  encircled  with  yellow  garlands,  sprung  from  the  pericarp 
of  the  lotus,  club-holder,  two-armed,  seated  on  a  lion,  granter  of 
requests,  Budha.  Om  Guru  of  the  Devas  and  Daityas,  clothed  in 
white  and  yellow,  four-armed,  who  grantest  the  wishes  of  ascetics, 
with  rosary,  thread  and  alms-dish.  Om  thou  who  Bhinest  like  a 
sapphire,  holding  a  lance,  granter  of  requests,  vulture-borne,  arrow- 
discharger,  Arka-suta.  Om  thou  that  art  clad  in  blue,  whose  body 
is  blue,  crested  with  a  diadem,  bright,  seated  on  a  blue  lion,  such 
a  Rdhu  is  praised  here.  Om  thou  who  art  of  a  brown  oolour,  two- 
armed,  club-wielder,  with  distorted  face,  always  mounted  on  a  vul¬ 
ture,  gTantor  of  desire,  Ktiu.”  A  second  meditatioD  to  the  samo 
import  is  then  prescribed  and  others  for  Varuna,  &c.  Then  to  all 
the  deities  named  the  dsana,  &c.,  as  for  as  the  flowcr-ofteiing  aro 
given  and  Vydsa  is  quoted  in  praise  of  t he  nine  plauets.  hon 
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procurable,  cocoanuts  should  now  bo  offered  with  fruit,  dowers, 
and  goods  as  well  as  the  food  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  each 
deity :  thus  for  the  sun,  balls  of  rice  and  molasses  are  provided: 
the  moon  receives  a  bali  of  rice,  clarified  butter  and  milk ;  Blmutna, 
one  made  of  rice,  molasses,  clarified  butter  and  milk  ( utkarika ) ; 
Budh,  one  made  of  milk  and  rice;  Vrihaspati,  simply  clarified 
butter  and  rice  ;  Sukra,  ourds  and  rice  ;  Sani  obtains  a  mixture  of 
rice,  clarified  butter  and  vegetables ;  Rfihu  has  goat’s  flesh  ;  Ketu, 
rice  of  various  colours  ;  whilst  the  remainder  obtain  milk  and  rice. 
If  these  different  ingredients  are  not  procurable  an  offering  of 
milk  and  rice  is  made  to  all. 

The  celebrant  then  approaches  the  homa-bedi  and  looking 

Consecration  of  the  towards  the  east  makes  the  usual  rinsing 
aste riels  for  sacrifice.  0f  t|ie  m0uth  and  then  proceeds  through 

the  whole  ceremony  of  conseor&tiog  the  materials  for  the  sacrifice 
fiom  the  appointment  of  the  Brahman  ( brahmopavesana )  to  the 
general  aspersion  ( paryukahana ),  after  which  gifts  are  made  to 
the  celebrant.  A  kind  of  preface  is  then  read  giving  the  names 
of  the  several  deities  and  the  materials  with  which  they  should 
be  worshipped.  This  is  followed  by  the  Ag ni-at hdpana  by  which 
Agni  is  invited  in  the  different  forms  in  which  he  is  present  on 
the  altar  as  each  of  the  nine  planets  receives  worship  and  the  throne, 
Ac.,  are  presented  to  him.  Lines  which  represent  the  tongues  of 
flame  on  the  altar  are  then  drawn  and  adored  and  the  father  of 
the  boy  receives  fire  from  the  celebrant  and  bending  the  right  kneo 
so  as  to  allow  the  thigh  to  lie  fiat  on  the  ground  before  the  altar, 
meditates  on  Prajapati,  and  commences  tbe  burnt-sacrifices  by  tho 
offer  of  the  aghdrdv-homa  with  clarified  butter.  Fuel1  ( samidh ) 
for  the  altar  is  supplied  from  the  wood  of  the  following  trees  and 
plants  : — Arka  ( Calatropis  gigantea),  Palds  ( Butea  frondosa),  khair 
(Acacia  catechu),  Apdmdrg  ( Acliyranthea.  (taper a),  pipal  (Ficus 
reUgioaa )  and  Udambar  ( Ficus  glomerata),  sami  ( Acacia  suma),  drib 
(Cynodon  Dactylon)  and  kuska  (Eragr  ostia  cynosnrnides).  These 
pieces  of  wood  and  plants  must  not  be  crooked,  broken,  worm-eatetr, 
&c.,  and  must  be  steeped  in  curds,  honey  and  clarified  butter 
before  they  are  offered  to  the  nine  planets  as  a  hornet.  If  the  wood 

1  The  wood  of  these  trees  is  supposed  to  be  cut  up  into  pieces  measuriup  a 
span  of  the  hand  of  tbe  boy  who  is  the  subject  of  the  rite.  Three  stalks  of  di 
or  kmha  make  ono  samidh. 
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of  the  other  trees  mentioned  is  not  procurable  that  of  the  jxtld* 
or  khnir  may  be  used  alone.  There  are  three  .positions  for  the 
hand  during  the  homa:  —  (1)  the  mrigi  (doe),  (2)  the  hand  (female 
swan)  and  (3)  vikart  (sow).  In  the  tdkari  the  hand  is  closed  and 
the  fingers  lie  in  the  pAlm  of  the  band ;  the  mrigx  extends  the 
little-finger  whilst  the  remaining  fingers  continue  within  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  the  hand  extends  the  fore-finger  whilst  the  hand 
is  closed.  The  mrigi-mudra  comes  into  use  in  all  ceremonies 
undertaken  in  order  to  avoid  threatened  dangers  or  the  retribution 
duo  to  evil  deeds :  the  hand-mudra  in  the  rites  observed  for  in¬ 
crease  in  health,  wealth  or  prosperity,  and  the  suJcari-mudra  in 
spells  for  malevolent  purposes,  in  incantations  against  an  enemy 
and  for  causing  any  mental  or  bodily  misfortune  to  him.  If  the 
homa  takes  place  without  its  proper  spell  ( mudra )  the  offering  is 
fruitless  and  misfortune  shall  assuredly  occur  to  both  the  celebrant 
and  his  client. 

The  homa  is  then  offered  in  the  name  of  each  deity  with  a 
short  dedication  and  mantra  whilst  the  name  of  the  presiding 

Rishi  supposed  to  be  present  is  given  as 
The  oblation.  ,  , 

well  as  the  form  of  Agni.  As  this  cere¬ 
mony  is  gone  through  forty-two  times,  the  result  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows : — 

,  The  nine  planets. 


Vo. 

Name  of 
deity. 

Material 
employed  In 
the  homa. 

Initial  words  of 
mantra. 

Presiding 

Rlabl. 

Form  of 
Afnl. 

1 

Sun 

Arha 

Om  Ahrithoe,  &C. 

Hiranyastupa  | 

Kapil*. 

S 

Moon 

Pale a  ... 

(Jm  imam  doveh  ata- 
paina  gx>an,  & c. 

Om  aynimorddhd,  &c. 

Gautama 

Pingala. 

s 

Bhanma  ... 

Khnir  ... 

Vir6piksha. 

llhSmraketu. 

4 

Budha 

Apdm  drg.r. 

Om  udbmdhyaMVdgne, 
tiC. 

Parameahtbl. 

1 

JAtliara. 

s 

Vrlhaspati, 

Plpal  ... 

Om  vrihaipate, 

|  OritMinada. 

SikM. 

6 

Sukra 

Udambar .. 

Om  anndt  pariimiora~ 
tow,  &c. 

I’rajapati.  Aari, 
Snrasratt  ami 
Iiidra. 

Hataka; 

7 

Sanl  ... 

Om  tannodeidrabhith- 
tnt/ah,  Sic. 

Patiliyuagithar- 

▼an. 

Malta  teja. 

8 

RAhn 

mb 

Om  km/dnaochitra,  Sic. 

Vniuadera. 

HittAuna. 

9 

Ketu  ... 

Kurha  ... 

Om  Attain,  &c. 

Madhuchhanda. 

Rohiu. 
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The  Adhidevatd8. 

For  these  and  the  succeeding  deities  palda  is  the  wood  pre¬ 
scribed  and  no  particular  form  of  Agni  is  mentioned. 


Number. 

Name  of  deity. 

Initial  words  of  mantra. 

Presiding  Bishl. 

10 

Agni 

••• 

On  agnim  hdtam,  Ao. 

K&nra  and  MedhitilhL 

11 

Apa 

IM 

Om  apovantara,  Ac.  ... 

Vrihaspati. 

It 

Prithiri 

•  •  • 

On  tyondprithivi,  Ac.  ... 

MedWtithi. 

IS 

Viahnu 

•  *a 

Om  idamvitknuruichahrama , 
Ac. 

Aa  in  10. 

14 

Iodra 

•  ♦  • 

Om  tajoihdb,  Ac. 

Aa  in  4. 

IS 

Indrani 

Om  aditya,  Ac.  ... 

Ditto  7. 

18 

Prajapati 

... 

On  prajdpdte,  Ac. 

Om  namostu  tarpabhyo,  Ac.... 

Hiranyagarbha. 

17 

Sarpa 

Devtrishis. 

IS 

Brahmfc 

•  4  • 

On  brahnaya]ndnan,  Ac.  ... 

Prajdpati. 

The  Pratyadhidevatds. 


19 

Rndra 

Ml 

On  iryambalcam,  Ac.  ... 

90 

Umi 

•  •  • 

Om  iriielate  lakthmi,  Ac.  ... 

31 

Skandt 

•  •• 

On  yadakrandak  prathamam, 

Ac. 

99 

Purnaha 

•«a 

Om  sahatra  tirihapuruthah,kc. 

9S 

Brahrut 

•  M 

At  in  18  ... 

94 

Indra 

*— 

Om  trdtdram  indram,  Ac.  ... 

3S 

Yama 

•aa 

Om  asiyamoh,  Ao.  ... 

Om  kdrshiran,  Ao.  ... 

99 

Kila 

**» 

97 

Chitragupta 

•mm 

Om  ckilraoato,  Ac.  ... 

Other  deities. 


98 

Vintyaka 

Om  gandndniwd,  Ac.  IM 

99 

Dnrga 

Om  jdlavedate,  Ac. 

90 

VAyu 

Om  vdtovd,  Ao.  ... 

81 

AkAaha 

Om  urddhvdk,  Ac.  M. 

89 

Asoman  «, 

Om  ydvdnknta,  kc. 

Vaaiahtha. 
Uttaranarfyana. 
Bhargava,  Jamndagni 
and  Dfrghatamaea. 
Aaynnarayana. 

As  in  18. 

Oirgya. 

As  in  91. 

Ditto  IS. 

Ditto  4. 


Aa  in  18. 
Kasyapa. 
Gandharvae. 
As  in  18. 
Medhttitbi. 


Dikpdlds. 


Ses&mam  and  clarified  butter  arc  here  added  to  the 
offering  of  paid s. 


83 

Indra 

•  •• 

Aa  in  94 

Aa  In  94. 

94 

Agni 

Ditto  10 

Ditto  3. 

36 

Yama 

Ditto  9S 

•  •• 

Ditto  91. 

3ft 

Nirriti 

,  .  . 

Om  etkate  nitrite,  ftc. 

»»« 

Vnrnna. 

37 

Vnruna 

Om  imamcoaruna,  Ac. 

•  •• 

Suuahsepha. 

88 

Viyo 

As  in  30 

A  a  in  30. 

89 

Kuvern 

•  •  a 

Om  vnya  gvan,  Ac. 

•  *4 

Bandhuriqhi. 

40 

Iaina 

Om  tamUdnum,  Ac. 

Gautama. 

41 

Brahrui 

As  in  18 

•  «  • 

As  in  18. 

49 

Ananta 

Ditto  17 

SOS 

Ditto  17. 

Should  any  error  occur  in  naming  the  deities  in  the  order  above 
given,  the  entire  ceremony  must  be  gone  through  again,  but  no 
penalty  is  attached  to  the  use  of  the  material 8  for  the  sainidh  in 
other  than  the  prescribed  form. 
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The  position  assigned  to  each  deity  on  the  graha-bedi  will  better 
be  understood  from  the  following  diagram.  In  the  petals  of  the 
lotus,  the  letter  ‘A'  stands  for  'Adhideva':  the  letters  ‘Pradh 
for  ‘  Pradhandeva’  and  the  letters  ‘Pr.’  for  ‘  Pratyadhideva/  the 
titles  given  to  each  triad  c — 


We  have  next  a  homa  of  clarified  butter  with  the  vydhriti- 
mautra  repeated  nine  times :  hence  the  name  navahuti-homa. 
Another  offering  of  clarified  butter  is  made  with  the  mantra * 
'  Om  to  Agni  who  causeth  a  good  sacrifice  tvdhd'  Then  a  piirna- 
pdtra ,  or  vessel,  is  presented  to  the  celebrant  with  a  dedication  that 
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all  imperfections  in  the  ceremony  may  be  forgiven  and  the  rite  be 

completed.  The  baliyadan  follows  and  com- 

Baliyadin.  .  '  ,  ,  , 

prises  offerings  of  milk  or  rice  and  curds  to 

the  north  of  the  grdha-bedi  or  near  the  homa-bedi.  A  portion  of 
the  mixture  is  taken  and  placed  on  a  brazen  platter  or  stone  in  the 
name  of  the  sun  with  the  address : — 4  Bhd  bh6  Sun  accept  this  offer¬ 
ing  ;  be  thou  the  bestower  of  long  life,  the  giver  of  forgiveness,  the 
alleviator  of  trouble,  the  giver  of  good  fortune  and  the  increaser 
of  prosperity  to  thy  worshipper.’  Above  this  an  offering  is  placed 
for  the  moon  with  the  same  address  and  so  on  for  each  of  the 


forty-two  deities  assembled  and  to  whom  a  homa  has  been  offered. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  homa  is  not  offered  either  to  Kshetrapal  or 
Vatoshpati.  To  the  former,  however,  a  bali  is  presented  with  consi¬ 
derable  ceremony ;  a  mixture  of  clarified  butter  and  nee  known  as 
khichri  is  placed  on  a  platter  of  leaves  and  on  it  four  lamps  of 
wheaten  dough  with  clarified  butter  for  oil  and  a  few  coins.  Then 
an  ignorant  Brahman  or  a  Sudra  is  honoured  with  an  offering  of 
sandal  which,  as  a  rule,  is  smeared  over  his  face  to  make  him  look 
hideous.  The  dhydna  or  meditation  on  Kshetrapdl  follows,  after 
which  the  offering  is  taken  and  presented  with  the  mantra.1  “  Om 
glory  to  the  venerable  Kshetrapala  *  *  *  to  all  sprites,  gob¬ 

lins,  demons  and  their  followers,  glory  to  this  offering  of  clarified 
butter  and  rice  with  its  lights,  gifts  and  betel.  Hail  Kshetrapala 
*  *  filled  with  the  howling  of  the  fierce-mouth  protect  me,  eat 

this  offering  of  khichri  with  its  light  prepared  for  thee.  Protect  the 
person  who  causes  this  ceremony  to  be  made,  be  for  him  and  his 
child  and  those  belonging  to  him  the  bestower  of  loDg  life,”  &c. 


After  this  follows  the  piimdhuti-homa  in  which  Bharadvaja  is 

„  ...  the  Rishi  and  the  deity  is  Mahuvaisvanara. 

Purndhutt-homa.  .  , 

Ihe  offering  is  prefaced  by  the  usual  dedi¬ 
cation  of  time,  place,  person  and  object,  followed  by  the  hymn  in 
four  verses  beginning: — 4  Om  murddhdnam  divo’  &c.,  and  ending 
with  (0m  ptirnd,’  &c.,  whence  the  name.  -The  Agni  pilja  comes 


1  Om  namo  bhagavate  hshetrapdldya  bhitaprtlapiid - 

cha-fahiniidhini  betaladi  paritarayulaya  tsha  sudipah  sadahshtnah  satdnibuiah 
krisaranna  balirnamah  bho  bho  kshetrapala  maru  maru,  turn  turu  lata  tala  shasha 
ehaeha  phefiharapuriia  ilitrmuhha  r  ahsha  raksltn  grahamahha/tanumani  amunsadijiun 
krisardnnabalini  bhahsha  bhaksha  yajamdnanpahi  (bis)  mama  id  saputra  tapari- 
vdrasya  ijajamdnast/uid,  Ac. 
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next  in  which  Agni  is  addressed  on  behalf  of  the  boy  1 1  Om 
Agni  thou  that  protectest  the  body,  protect  my  body  ;  Om  Agni 

that  grantest  long  life  grant  me  long  life  ; 
Agm  0m  Agni  that  bestowest  energy  bestow  on 

me  energy  ;  complete  whatever  is  deficient  in  my  oblation  ;  Om 
holy  Savit&  accept  my  sacrifice,  holy  Sarasvati  accept  my  sacrifice ; 
ye  twin  Asvins,  crowned  with  lotuses  accept  my  sacrifice.’  Then 
warming  his  hands  in  the  flame  of  the  altar  he  applies  them  in 
succession  to  the  various  parts  of  his  body  saying:— “May  each 
member  of  my  body  increase  in  condition.”  Similarly  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  eyes,  ears  and  arms  are  separately  addressed  to  the  same 
intent.  After  this  the  rite  called  trydyusha  is  celebrated.  It 
Tr  'putha  consists  in  the  application  of  the  tilak  or 

frontal  mark  to  the  head  and  throat  of 
both  the  boy  for  whom  the  ceremony  is  performed  and  his  father. 
The  material  for  the  tilak  is  taken  from  the  ashes  of  the  homa  and 


then  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and  applied  by  the  celebrant. 
This  is  followed  by  the  distribution  of  gifts  which  are  divided 
amongst  all  the  Brahmans  present.  But  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  presents  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  wealthy  and  devout  are 
instructed  that  the  following  are  specially  acceptable  to  each  of  the 
nine  planets to  the  sun,  a  brown  cow ;  to  the  moon,  a  conch  ;  io 
Bbauma,  a  red  bullock ;  to  Budh,  gold ;  tp  Yrihaspati,  yellow  clothes 
and  gold ;  to Snkra,  a  white  horse;  to  Sani,  a  black  cow;  to Rahu,  a 
sword,  and  to  Eetu,  a  goat.  These  subsequently  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  officiating  priests,  but  it  is  allowed  to  commute  these 
gifts  in  detail  for  a  sum  of  money  which  is  made  over  to  tfie 
priests  with  the  usual  dedication  of  place,  time,  person  and  object, 
and  that  the  money  is  in  lieu  of  the  gifts  due  to  each  of  the  nine 
planets.  All  then  march  around  the  altar  singing  : — “  Om,  go,  go, 
best  of  gods,  omnipotent  in  thy  own  home,  where  Brahma  and 
the  other  gods  are,  there  go  thou  Hutfisana."  The  planets  are  then 
worshipped  and  afterwards  the  celebrant  and  his  assistants  as- 
perges  the  assembly  with  water  taken  from  the  kalasa  whilst 
chaunting  a  hymn1.  This  is  followed  by  a  mantra1  in  which  all 
the  deities  are  invoked  that  the  aspersion  may  be  fructuous  and 


1  This  is  called  a  Vaidilc  hymn  and  commences '  Om  larvtesamudrjlk  tarilot 
iirthdni  jaladdnaddh,'  &c.  :  it  contains  thirty-four  verses.  '  Called  Pauri- 

nika-mantra. 
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their  protection  be  extended  to  all.  The  tilak  of  aandal  is  then 
given  by  the  celebrant  to  the  men  of  the  assembly  with  the 
mantra1 : — “  Om,  may  it  be  well  with  thee,  be  thou  fortunate;  may 
Mahfklakshmi  be  pleased  with  thee  ;  may  the  gods  always  protect 
thee  ;  may  good  fortune  be  always  with  thee  everywhere  ;  may  evil 
planets,  sins,  impurities  and  causes  of  quarrel  seeing  the  mark  on 
thy  forehead  be  powerless  to  harm  thee.”  The  rice  is  applied 
with  the  mantra: — ‘Om  may  this  rice  protect  thee.’  The  tilak  is 
given  to  women  merely  as  an  ornament  without  any  mantra, 
but  the  rice  is  applied  with  the  mantra  used  foi  men.  The 
mantra-pd£Aa/i  follows,  of  which  tweuty-one  verses  are  for  the  men 
and  three  for  the  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  at  the  time ; 
when  finished,  fiowers  are  distributed  to  all  present.  After  this 
the  ceremony  of  fastening  on  the  bracelet  ( rakshdbandhan )  takes 
place  as  described  and  the  bhtiyasi-danam  with  its  gifts  in  which 
all  the  dancers  and  the  musicians  share.  The  worship  of  the 
planets  concludes  as  usual  with  a  feast  to  Brahmans. 

The  rite  known  as  churdkarana  or  shaving  of  the  head-is  also 

included  amongst  those  preparatory  to  the 
Chfir&karAna.  6  r  r  j 

assumption  of  the  sacriticial  thread.  The 

favourable  moment  is  fixed  by  the  family  astrologer  and  when 

arranged  for,  the  father  of  the  boy  commences  the  rite  the  night 

before  by  going  through  the  Ganesha-ptya.  He  then  takes  ten 

small  bags  of  cloth  and  wrapping  up  in  them  portions  of  turmeric, 

cMfr-grass,  mustard  and  a  coin,  ties  them  in  the  hair  of  the  boy 

with  the  mantra : — *  To-morrow  you  will  be  cut  off/  Ac.  Three  are 

tied  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  three  on  the  left  side,  three  at 

the  back  of  the  head  and  one  on  the  top.  The  next  morning  all 

proceed  to  the  yajnasdla  in  which  the  graha-bedi  of  the  previous 

ceremony  was  erected.  The  duties  of  the  day  are  opened  with 

the  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  next  the  argha  is  set  up  and  consecrated 

and  the  prdndydm  is  gone  through  followed  by  the  dedication. 

In  the  last  rite,  the  celebrant  defines  the  object  by  stating  thai 
the  ceremony  is  performed  for  the  churd-karana  and  upanayana 
of  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  Ac.  Next  follow  the  whole  ol 
the  usual  preparatory  ceremonies  as  far  as  the  Punydha-vdchanam 
The  celebrant  now  approaches  the  chdrd-karana-bedi  and  again 

1  Om  bhadrnma$tut  Stc. 
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consecrates  the  argha  and  makes  a  dedication  to  Agni  and  then 
lights  a  fire  upon  the  bedi  or  altar.  The  father  now  takes  the  boy 
in  his  arms  and  the  mother  seats  herself  to  his  left  and  all  assist 
in  the  installation  of  the  altar  and  the  invitation,  &c.,  is  gone 
through  as  before.  Then  an  offering  of  clarified  butter  is  thrown 
on  the  fire  with  the  mantra On  prajdpcUayt /  &c.t  and  gifts  are 
bestowed  on  the  celebrant.  The  hair  of  the  child,  except  the  top- 
knot,  is  now  cut  off  whilst  an  appropriate  service  is  read.  The  hair 
is  then  buried  with  cow-dung  near  some  water  and  the  boy  is 
bathed  and  clothed  in  his  best  and  placed  near  the  celebrant  and 
is  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  mdnavak  or  religious  student. 
The  ceremony  as  usual  w,inds  up  with  gifts  to  the  celebrant  and 
assembled  Brahmans,  replied  to  by  a  mantra  and  the  gift  of  a 
flower  ( atuham ). 

According  to  the  Pdraskara&htra,  the  son  of  a  Brahman  may 
Aibuidcb  the  garb  of  a  assume  the  janeo  at  seven  or  eight  yearn  of 
student*  age,  the  son  of  a  Kshatriya  at  eleven  years 

of  age  and  the  son  of  a  Vaisya  at  twelve  years.  These  limits  can 
be  doubled  where  necessity  exists,  but  the  ceremony  cannot  take 
place  after  the  second  limit  has  expired.  The  father  and  son  now 
approach  the  upanayana-bedi  and  the  boy  presents  the  tilpd- 
tra  to  the  altar.  This .tilpdtra  is  an  iron  pot  containing  sesamum 
oil  in  which  coins  have  been  placed  and  which  form  a  portion  of 
the  honorarium  of  the  celebrant.  The  invitation,  &c.,  is  again 
recited  and  the  dedication  is  made  to  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
young  student  in  his  studies.  Next  follows  e  formal  burnt-sacri- 
fice  of  clarified  butter.  The  celebrant  then  receives  from  the 
father  of  the  boy  a  loin-cloth,  belt,  sacrificial-thread,  waist-thread, 
walking-stick  and  bason  for  receiving  alms  and  gives  them  one  by 
one  to  the  boy  with  a  mantra  for  each.  Separate  woods  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  walking-stick  according  to  caste  ;  for  the  Brahman, 
palus ;  for  the  Kshatriya,  bel ;  and  for  the  Vaisya,  gular.  The  cele¬ 
brant  then  asperge9  the  head  and  breast  of  the  boy  and  accepts 
him  as  one  duly  prepared  and  fit  to  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  a 
religious  student.  The  boy  next  seats  himself  to  the  north  of  the 
celebrant  and  his  father  goes  through  the  Agni-jniju  and  offers  a 
sacrifice  of  clarified  butter  and  presents  gifts  to  the  Lrahmans. 
The  title  but  is  given  to  the  student  who  has  assumed  the  ’  liicial 
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thread.  The  astrologer  fixes  the  lagnaddn  or  propitious  moment 
for  repeating  the  gdyatri,  and  when  it  comes  the  boy  seats 
Saluting  the  religion*  himself  in  front  of  the  celebrant  and  turn- 
preceptor.  ing  his  face  towar(ja  the  north-east  Balutes 

the  celebrant  and  presents  gifts  to  his  purohit.  He  then  cTobses> 
his  arms  and  places  his  right  hand  on  the  right  foot  and  hia  left 
hand  on  the  left  foot  of  the  purohit  and  bows  his  head  down  until 
it  touches  his  hands.  The  purohit  then  gives  the  aaisham  and  for 
a  Brahman  reads  the  gdyatri  three  times,  thus  : — 

(1)  Om  bhurbhuvah  avah  tat  sabiturbarenyam. 

(2)  Repeat  first  line  adding  bhargodevasya  dhimaki. 

(3)  Repeat  both  preceding  and  add  dhiyo  yo  nah  prachodaydt. 

The  Kshatriya  gdyatri  is  as  follows  : — 

Om  deva8ya  aavitur  matimd  aarvam  viavadevyam  dhiyd 
bhagam  mandmaha. 

The  Vaisya  gdyatri  is  as  follows  : — 

Om  viavdrupdnipratimunchate  Icavih  prdad  bidbhadram  dwi- 
padechatuslipade  bindkamuthyat  aavitd  barenyo  nttpraydna  muakaso 
virdjati. 

The  boy  again  brings  presents  and  falls  at  the  feet  of  his 
purohit  and  prays  that  with  his  teacher’s  aid  he  may  become  a 
learned  man.  The  purohit  then  instructs  his  pupil  in  the  Sandhya 
already  described.  Next  the  aamidka  or  small  faggot  of  sticks 
from  five  trees  previously  mentioned  is  taken  by  the  boy  and  with 
one  of  the  pieces  he  touches  his  eyes  and  then  dips  one  end  of  it 
in  clarified  butter  and  again  the  other  and  then  places  it  on  the 
fire  on  the  altar.  Similarly  the  ears,  nose,  hands,  arms,  forehead, 
lips,  and  breasts  are  touched  in  order  and  the  sticks  are  burned. 
The  celebiaut  then  applies  the  trydyusham  or  frontal  and  throat- 
marks  with  the  ashes  of  the  homa  and  clarified  butter.  The  boy 
then  goes  through  the  dandawat  or  salutation  as  already  described 
and  again  receives  the  aaiaham.  He  then  addresses  Agni,  stating 
his  name,  caste,  parentage,  &c.,  and  asks  the  deity  to  take  him  under 
his  protection  and  again  prostrates  himself  before  his  purohit,  who 
usually  delivers  a  homily  on  general  conduct.  The  boy  then  begs 
from  his  friends  and  presents  the  results  to  his  purohit  saying : — 
"  O  Mahfir&ja  accept  these  alms  which  I  have  received.” 
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Then  commences  the  rite  connected  with  the  first  study  of  the 
VedtSjth eVeddrambha.  Gautama  has  said 

Vedframbha. 

that  the  Veda  of  the  division  to  which  the 
student  belongB  should  first  be  read  by  him.  The  celebrant  prepares 
the  altar  called  the  Veddrambh-bedi,  for  which  the  usual  Gonesha- 
pdja  is  performed  and  a  fire  iB  lighted  thereon.  The  flame  is  then 
fed  with  the  numerous  offerings  made  in  the  names  of  the  deities- 
in  voked  to  be  present  and  assist,  for  whom  the  whole  invitation,  Ac.,, 
is  repeated,  followed  with  the  usual  gifts  and  dedication.  Then 
comes  the  worship  of  the  Vedas  themselves  with  invitation,  Ac., 
followed  by  the  worship  of  Ganesha,  Sarasvati,  Lakshmi  and  K4ty&- 
yani,  accompanied  with  the  usual  installation  address  pratukthify, 
invitation,  Ac.  Then  the  boy  looking  towards  the  north-east  perform* 
the  prdndydm  and  recites  the  gdycuri  and  mantras  in  honour  of  the 
four  Vedas,  commencing  with  that  belonging  to  his  own  division.  He 
next  recites  the  mahd-wdhriti  with  the  gdyatri  three  times,  i.  «., 
the  gdyatri  with  the  namaakdr: — “  Om  bhu,  Om  bhuvah,  Om  tvah 
He  is  theo  told  to  go  to  Benares  and  study  there  and  for  form’s  sake 
actually  advances  a  short  distance  on  the  road  and  then  returns* 
when  the  ceremony  is  closed  with  the  usual  distribution  of  gifts. 


Samirarttana. 


Next  comes  the  samavarltana,  which  commences  with  the  gift 
of  a  cow  to  the  celebrant.  The  boy  takes 
hold  of  the  cow’s  tail  with  one  hand  and 
holding  water  in  the  other  repeats  a  short  formula  and  gives  the 
cow  to  the  celebrant.  There  is  in  this  rite  also  an  altar  or  bedi,  the 
consecration  of  which  takes  place  exactly  as  in  the  previous  rite. 
The  father,  son  and  celebraut  approach  the  altar  and  the  son 
coming  forward  and  laying  hold  of  his  right  ear  with  his  left  hand 
and  with  hi^  left  ear  with  his  light  hand  says  he  has  ceased  to 
do  evil  and  wishes  to  learn  to  do  well  ( vyastapdni ).  The  cele¬ 
brant  answers  “may  you  have  loug  life  ”  The  celebrant  then  asper- 
ges  the  boy  and  his  relatives  from  the  water  of  the  uda-kumbh  or 
small  vessel  for  holy-water  usually  placed  near  the  kalasa,  and 
subsequently  takes  whatever  water  remains  and  pours  it  through 
a  metal  sieve  called  sahasradhara  on  the  head  of  the  boy.  These 
operations  are  each  accompanied  by  a  mantra,  as  also  the  taking  off 
of  the  belt  ( mekkala )  and  the  applying  of  the  tilak  to  the  twelve 
puts  of  the  body ■ ’(1)  the  head  in  which  Kesho  resides;  (2)  the 
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belly  with  NArAyan  ;  (3)  the  heart  with  MAdho;  (4)  the  right  ride 
with  Vishnu;  (5)  the  left  side  with  VamaD  ;  (6)  the  hollow  below 
the  throat  with  Gobind ;  (7)  the  right  arm  with  Madhusud&n ;  (8) 
the  left  arm  with  Sridhara ;  (9)  the  root  of  the  ears  with  Trivikrama ; 
(10)  the  back  with  PadmarAbha  ;  (11)  the  naval  with  DAmodar, 
und  (12)  top  of  the  head  with  VAsudeva. 

The  boy  then  clothes  himself,  and  the  celebrant  repeating  appro* 
priate  mantras  directs  the  boy  to  remain  pure  for  three  whole  days, 
i.e.,  not  touching  a  Sudraor  a  dead  body,  &c.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  again  assemble,  and  the  koma  known  as  pilrndhuti  is  made, 
and  again  the  entire  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  graha-bedi  is  gone 
through  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  nine  planets  and  jivamdtris, 
and  the  boy’s  sister  or  mother  performs  the  mahdntrdjana  before 
him,  and  all  winds  up  with  the  usual  gifts  and  a  feast. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  come  next  and  occupy 

Virihakann  no  *ncons^era^e  i*1  the  services. 

They  include  those  arranged  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  divisions : — 

(1)  Agni  -puja ;  clothing,  perfuming  and  anointing  the  body; 
the  purohit  of  the  boy  shall  then  ask  the  other  the  name 
and  caste  of  the  girl  and  communicate  the  same  inform¬ 
ation  regarding  the  boy. 

Presentation  of  a  cow  and  coin  in  honor  of  the  girl :  pro¬ 
cession  from  the  house  to  the  Agni~bedi. 

Invitation  to  the  father  of  the  bride  and  formal  conclusion 
of  the  arrangements  ;  then  circumambulation  of  the  fire- 
altar  and  performing  the  Kusa-kandika. 

The  bride  sits  to  the  right,  and  the  bridegroom  sits  to  the 
left  close  together,  while  a  homa  is  made. 

Next  follows  the  eanoravaprdsanam,  purnapdtra,  gifts  to 
Brahmans,  and  the  verses  suited  to  the  ceremony. 
Commencing  with  the  first  group  we  have  the  Vdgddna-bidhi 
or  rules  for  the  preliminaries  to  a  marriage. 
Some  days  before  the  wedding  takes  place 
the  father  of  the  girl  performs  the  Ganesha-ptya  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  declaring  the  object  to  be  the  correct  arid  successful  issue  of 
the  Vdyddna,  with  detail  of  his  evu  caste,  name,  race,  and  that  of 
tha  boy  to  whom  he  has  given  his  girl.  The  girl  thee  perforins 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(-) 


Vtigdona. 
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the  Indr4ni-pu/a  before  a  likeness  of  that  deity  drawn  on  gold  or 
other  metal.  Next  day  the  aarvvdrambka  or  the  beginning  to 
collect  the  materials  necessary  for  the  wedding  commences.  The 
father  of  the  bride  takes  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  Idhi  with  water 
and  anoints  the  body  of  the  girl  and  performs  the  Ganesha-ptya. 
The  same  is  done  by  the  father  of  the  boy  to  the  boy,  and  in  addition 
ho  takes  three  small  bags  (potato)  of  cloth  containing  coin,  betel, 
turmeric,  roli,  and  rice,1  one  of  which  is  buried  within  the  hearth 
where  the  food  is  cooked  ;  a  second  is  suspended  from  a  handle  of 
the  kardhi  or  iron-pan  in  which  the  food  is  cooked,  and  the  third  ii 
attaohed  to  the  handle  of  the  spoon.  The  object  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  is  to  keep  off’  ghosts  and  demons  from  the  feast.  Thin  cakes 
are  prepared  of  wheaten  flour  ( sunxvdla )  and  thicker  cakes  (ptirt) 
of  the  same,  which,  with  sesamum  and  balls  of  a  mixture  of  rice- 
flour,  ghi,  and  molasses  ( laddu  and  chhol)  are  made  by  the  women. 

Next  comes  the  purvdnga  which  takes  place  on  the  day  before 

or  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding.  The 
First  visit.  ,  . 

parents  of  both  children,  each  in  their  own 

house,  commence  with  the  Ganesha-ptya,  followed  by  the  Mdtri- 
| v&ja,  Nandi  srdddh,  Punydhavdchana,  Kalasa-sthdpana  and 
Navagnxha-puja  as  already  described.  The  parents  of  the  girl 
seldom  perform  more  than  the  first  two,  and  remain  fasting  until 
the  Kanyaddn  has  taken  place.  The  father  of  the  girl  then 
through  his  daughter  adores Gauri,  Maheswari,  and  Indr£ni,  and  ties 
a  potali  on  her  left  hand.  The  father  of  the  boy  binds  a  similar 
bag  on  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy,  and  also  on  the  left  band  of  the 
boy’s  mother.  Four  days  afterwards  the  bags  are  removed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  the  family  astrologer  sends  a 
water-clock  to  mark  the  exact  moment  with  other  presents  to  the 
father  of  the  girl,  and  declares  his  intehtion  of  bemg  present  with 
the  marriage  procession  at  a  certain  hour.  The  boy  is  then  dressed 
in  his  best,  perfumed,  anointed,  and  painted  and  placed  in  a  palan¬ 
quin,  and,  accompanied  by  the  friends  of  the  family  and  musicians,  he 
sets  out  for  the  bride’s  house.  He  is  met  on  the  road  by  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  bride’s  father,  conveying  some  presents  for  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  near  the  village  by  a  relative  of  the  bride,  who  inter¬ 
changes  further  presents.  The  procession  then  halts  for  rest  whilst 

*  These  are  the  contents  of  the  potali  commonly  used,  though  a  much  more 
elaborate  inventory  is  given  in  the  ritual. 
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dancers  and  musicians  exercise  their  craft.  All  then  prooeed  to 
the  house  of  the  bride,  where  a  clean-swopt  place  opposite  th  e 
principal  entraoce  has  been  deoorated  by  the  women  of  the  family 
with  rice-flour  and  red  sanders.  On  this  place  the  celebrant  and  par¬ 
ties  to  the  ceremony  with  their  fathers  and  principal  relations  take 
their  place  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  procession  stand  at  a  res¬ 
pectful  distance.  Next  comes  the  dhtilyargha  which  commences 
with  the  consecration  of  the  argha.  Then  the  father  of  the  bride 
Tecites  the  barana  aankalpam,  dedicating  the  rite  to  the  giving 
of  his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom,  after  which  he  offers  the  water 
of  the  argha  to  the  celebrant  who  accompanies  the  bridegroom,  as 
well  as  water  for  washing  his  feet,  the  ti1<ak,  with  flowers  and 
rice,  and  the  materials  necessary  for  the  ensuing  ceremonies. 
Similar  offerings  are  made  to  the  bridegroom  ;  and  his  father  is 
honoured  with  flowers  and  the  aeiaham,  and  all  sit  down  to  a 
feast. 


The  near  relatives  of  the  parties  then  assemble  in  the  marriage- 

hall.  The  bride  is  placed  looking  towards  the 
The  marriage-hall.  ,  . 

west  and  the  bridegroom  towards  the  east 

with  a  curtain  between  them,  whilst  the  fathers  of  each  perform  the 
Gapesha-pd/a.  The  bridegroom’s  father  sends  a  tray  of  sweetmeats 
(i laddu )  to  the  girl’s  father,  on  which  the  latter  places  flowers  and 
returns  the  tray  to  the  boy’s  father.  The  bride’s  father  then 
washes  the  bridegroom’s  feet  and  Axes  the  tilalc  on  his  forehead. 
Again  the  girl’s  father  sends  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  which  is  accepted 
and  returned  adorned  with  flowers.  The  bridegroom  then  performs 
the  dchamanam  and  receives  from  his  father-in-law  a  tray  of  sweet¬ 
meats  (madhuparka)  made  from  honey,  &c.  He  should  then  taste 
a  portion  of  them,  and  say  that  they  are  good  and  express  his 
thanks  for  the  present.  He  then  washes  his  hands  and  rinsing 
his  mouth  performs  the  prdndyam  and  sprinkling  of  his  body  with 
the  right  hand  merely  and  the  usual  mantra.  The  bride’s  father 
takes  a  bundle  of  kusha  grass  in  the  form  of  a  sword  and  calls  out 


“  bring  the  calf the  bridegroom  says,  “  it  is  present.”1  Then 
water  is  sprinkled  over  the  figure  of  the  calf  and  several  mantras 
are  read,  and  as  in  the  Kali-Yuga  the  slaughter  of  cows  is  prohibi¬ 
ted,  the  figure  is  put  aside  and  gifts  are  substituted. 

1  A»  »  rale  in  Kanuon,  the  figure  ol  ft  calf  made  iu  dough  or  stamped  on 
metal  la  produced. 
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In  the  meantime,  a  Brahman  of  the  bridegroom's  party  prepare* 

of  (.mil,.  the  it.  “d  light,  the  fire. 

The  bride’s  father  then  gives  four  pieces  of 
cloth  to  the  bridegroom  and  he  returns  two  for  his  bride.  The  bride’s 
father  then  raises  the  curtain  and  allows  the  parties  to  see  each 
other.  Then  tho  celebrant  on  the  girl’s  side,  after  reading  the 
aairbdda  verse1,  asks  the  celebrant  on  the  boy’s  side  the  gotra,  pro- 
vara,  sakha,  beda,  ancestors  for  three  generations,  and  name  of  the 
boy.  The  celebrant  on  the  boy’s  side  recites  a  similar  verse  and 
replies  to  the  questions  asked,  winding  up  with  a  request  for  like 
information  as  to  the  girl’s  family,  which  is  given.  The  questions 
and  answers  are  repeated  three  times,  the  vesses  alone  being 
changed.  This  section  of  the  rite  winds  up  with  the  usual  gifts, 
and  dedicatory  prayers  and  a  homa  of  four  sweetmeets,  two  from 
the  bride’s  house  offered  by  the  bridegroom  and  two  from  the 
bridegroom’s  house  offered  by  the  bride. 


At  the  exaot  time  fixed  for  giving  away  the  girl,  the  bride’s 


The  giving  away. 


father  turns  his  face  to  the  north,  whilst  the 
bride  looks  towards  the  west.  The  father 


then  extends  his  hand  and  the  girl  places  her  hand  (palm  up¬ 
wards)  in  her  father  s  hand  with  fingers  closed  and  thumb  extended, 
and  bolding  in  the  palm  kusha-grasB,  sesamum,  barley,  and  gold. 
The  boy  takes  hold  of  the  girl’s  thumb,  whilst  the  mother  of  the  girl 
pours  water  on  the  three  hands  duripg  the  recital  of  the  dedication 
by  the  celebrant.  This  portion  of  the  rite  concludes  with  the  for¬ 
mal  bestowal  of  the  girl  generally  called  the  kanydddn.  When 
this  is  concluded  the  girl  leaves  her  father’s  side  of  the  hall  and 
joins  her  husband,  when  the  danavdkya *  is  read,  and  the  father  of 
the  bride  addresses  her  and  prays  that  if  any  error  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  bringing  her  up  he  may  be  forgiven.  Next  an  address  with 
offerings  is  made  by  the  bridegroom  to  his  father-in-law,  thanking 
him  for  the  gift  of  his  well- cared-for  daughter.  In  return  the 
father  declares  the  girl’s  dowry,  and  the  clothes  of  the  two  are 
knotted  together.  Then  come  the  usual  gifts,  aspersion,  and  offering 
of  flowers.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  proceed  to  a  second  altar1 


1  In  praise  of  Har  and  Hari.  *  Containing  four  verses  from  the 

Piir£nas.  » This  altar  is  about  a  cubit  square  and  id  surrounded  by  a 

hedge  of  branches  of  tho  sacred  trees  connected  together  with  twine,  outside 
which  the  circumambulation  takes  place  either  three,  five,  or  seven  limes. 
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which  is  usually  erected  outside  the  marriage  hull  and  whilst  man¬ 
tras  are  recited  bv  the  celebrant  circumambu- 

The  circum*mbulatioD.  .  ,  . 

late  the  outer  circle.  1  Ins  being  done  tho 
dghdrdv-homa  follows  which  comprises  twciw  offerings  conjointly 
made  by  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  former  oi’  whom  holds  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arm  whilst  he  places  each  ofteiiug  on  tie.  altar  ;vud  the  cele¬ 
brant  recites  the  prescribed  prayer.,.  Next  come  the  usual  gilts 
and  return  in  flowers  and  rice.  Then  follows  the  Rdshtrabhrit- 
homa,  which  also  consists  of  twelve  offerings  conjointly  made  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  presents  as  before.  Also  the  Jayd-homa  with  its  thir¬ 
teen  offerings,  the  Abhydtdna-hvma  with  its  eighteen  offerings,  t lid 
Panchaka-homa  with  its  five  offerings  and  the  Ldjd-homa  with 
its  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Then  tho  altar  is  again  circum¬ 
ambulated  and  parched  rice  sprinkled  from  a  sieve  on  the  pair 
as  they  move  slowly  around.  The  bridegroom  then  lifts  the  bride 
and  places  her  a  short  distance  apart,  when  her  brother  approaches 
and  gives  her  some  parched  rice  with  which  she  makes  a  homo. 
The  bridegroom  then  asperges  his  bride  with  water  from  the  kalasa 
whilst  repeating  the  mantra : — “  Om  dpah  Siva  sivattama,”  &c.,  and 
also  touches  her  chest  and  head  with  appropriate  mantras.  She 
then  goes  to  the  left  of  her  husband  and  lays  hold  of  his  garments, 
whilst  another  mantra  is  read  and  the  Brahma-homa  is  made  by  the 
bridegroom.  The  bride  then  washes  her  husband’s  feet,  who  in 
return  makes  her  a  present,  and  each  applies  the  tilak  to  the  other 
and  eat  curds  and  molasses  together.  After  washing  of  hands  the 
P'fomapdtra  takes  place,  in  which  forgiveness  is  craved  for  all 
defects  in  the  ceremony  or  in  the  amount  of  gifts,  &c.,  and  the 
mantra-pat  or  leaf  is  placed  on  the  bridegroom’s  head  by  the  cele¬ 
brant  with  the  prayer  that  he  may  be  well  and  have  long  life,  and 
for  this  the  celebrant  is  again  regarded.  Then  follows  aspersion, 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  tilak,  &c,,  and  the  bridegroom  is 
told  to  look  well  at  his  bride.  A  homily  is  now  given  regarding 
their  conduct,  the  one  towards  the  other,  that  they  should  above 
every  thing  keep  themselves  pure  for  three  nights  or  until  the 
chaturthi-karm  had  taken  place. 

The  party  then  proceed  indoors  and  the  Ganesha-piij a,  Jivamdtri 
and  basodhara  rites  are  performed;  the  mahdri&rdjana  also  takes 
place  by  the  bride's  mother,  who  presents  sweetmeats  and  opening 
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Dvdra-mdtri-pujv. 


the  knot  in  their  garments  gives  a  portion  of  the  sweetmeats  to  both 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  then  retire.  Next  morning  the  young 
married  couple  arise  early  and  after  domestic  worship  .gain  tie 

their  garments  together  and  perloiin  the 
Dudra-mdtri-puja  at  the  bride's  father’s 
home.  The  door-leaf  is  cleaned  with  rice  flour  and  on  it  flgures  of 
the  MAtris  are  drawn  and  reverenced  conjointly,  the  bride  assisting 
by  holding  her  husbands  arm.  Again  she  alone  prepares  the  thresh¬ 
old  and  performs  the  dehliya-pdja,  by  sprinkling  rice  and  flowers. 
After  breakfast  both  proceed  to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  where  in 
the  presence  of  a  child  who  bears  on  his  head  a  small  lota  of  water 
with  a  green  branch  on  it,  indicative  of  prosperity,  he  formally 
commits  his  wife  and  her  dowry  to  the  safe  keeping  of  his  mother. 

The  Dwdra-mdtri-pdja  again  takes  place  and  after  entering 
the  house  the  G&nesha-pu/a  is  performed  with  the  dedication  that 
the  moment  may  be  propitious  and  the  usual  gifts,  &c.,  winding 
up  with  the  mqfidnirdjana  by  the  sister  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
aspersion  of  the  assembly  by  the  celebrant.  After  this  gifts  are  dis¬ 
tributed  and  all  the  attendants  are  permitted  to  disperse.  On 

the  fourth  day  the  chaturihi-karm  takes 
place,  which  consists  of  the  usual  prepara¬ 
tory  ceremonies  followed  by  the  removal  of  th ejjotali  or  small  hags 
from  the  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  preceded  by  a  homa 
and  followed  by  the  purnapdtra  which  concludes  the  ceremony. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  dicirdgamana  or  ‘  second-coming  ’ 
commonly  known  in  these  Provinces  as  the 

Dwir&gamana.  . 

gauna.  1  lie  instructions  direct  that  ou  a 
propitious  day  the  boy’s  parents  shall  cook  certain  cakes  called 
pheniha  and  placing  them  in  a  basket,  the  boy  proceeds  with  them 
to  his  father-in-law’s  house,  where  lie  salutes  all  the  family  and 
presents  the  food.  Early  iu  the  morning  he  performs  the  Gauesha- 
px'cja  and  at  a  favourable  time  places  his  wife  near  him.  The 
tilah  is  then  interchanged  between  him  and  the  relatives  of  li.is 
wife  and  formal  salutations  take  place.  He  then  takes  his  wife  and 
whatever  portion  <>f  the  dowry  that  now  given  to  his  own  house. 

1  the  garments  of  both  arc 


Chatmrthi-karm. 


hlio.d 


and  on  arnonc  .it  Mio  Una 
again  knot;.,  i  ■:!  r.  Uotli  ...  •  theu  seated  together  and  the 
husband  his  inoui h,  cui  se«  otes  the  alpha  and  peri  'rm«  *!  .' 
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prdndydm  and  dedication  to  the  dwirdgamana  and  the  dwdra- 
mdtri-p&ja.  Qanesha  and  the  Matris  are  then  worshipped  and 
the  fixing  of  the  favourable  time  is  again  gone  through  that  the 
whole  rite  may  be  undertaken  at  the  anBpicious  moment  and  be 
free  from  defects.  Gtifts  are  then  made  to  the  family  purohit  and 
astrologer  as  if  to  the  deity  and  the  couple  go  within  while  the 
Sva8ti-vdchana  is  read.  On  entering  the  inner  apartments  the 
young  couple  worship  the  Jiva-m&tria  whose  figures  are  drawn 
on  the  walls.  Tho  kolaaa  is  then  consecrated  and  the  couple  cir¬ 
cumambulate  the  vessel  and  the  usual  offerings  and  dedication 
are  made ;  winding  up  with  the  aspersion,  after  which  the  knots  on 
the  garments  are  untied  and  the  couple  feast  and  retire  to  rest. 

Should  any  one  desire  to  marry  a  third  time,  whether  his  other 

wives  are  alive  or  not,  he  must  go  through 

Arka-tivdka.  ,  ,  . , 

the  ceremony  known  as  arka-vxvdha  or 
marriage  to  the  arka  plant  ( Calatropia  gigantea).  The  aspirant 
for  a  third  marriage  either  builds  a  small  altar  near  a  plant  of  the 
arka  or  brings  a  branch  home  and  places  it  in  the  ground  near  an 
altar.  He  then  goes  through  all  the  preparatory  ceremonies  and 
also  the  Siiryya-piya  with  its  invitation,  &c.,  and  prdrthana  or  ado¬ 
ration  with  hands  clasped  and  appropriate  mantras.  He  then  cir¬ 
cumambulates  the  altar  and  asks  the  caste,  Ac.,  as  in  the  regular 
ceremony ;  a  purohit  answers  on  the  part  of  the  arka  that  it  is  of 
the  Kasyapa  gotri,  the  gTeat-grand-daughter  of  Aditya,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Savd  and  the  daughter  of  Arka;  then  follows  the  caste, 
name,  Ac.,  of  the  real  bride.  A  thread  is  then  wound  ten  times 
around  the  arka  accompanied  each  time  by  a  mantra  and  again 
around  the  neck  of  the  kalasa  To  the  north  of  the  arka,  a  fire-altar 
is  raised  and  the  dghdrdv-homa  is  made  to  Agni  with  gifts  and 
dedication.  Next  comes  the  pradhdn-homa  with  the  mantras, 
“  Om  aangobhi ”  and  “  Om  yaamaitrva ” ;  the  Vydhriti-homa  with  its 
own  mantra  and  the  Bkdrddi  navdhuti-homa  with  its  nine  mantras 
closing  with  the  p&rndpdtra  and  dedication.  After  this  a  second 
circumambulation  follows  and  a  prayer  and  hymn.  Four  days  the 
arka  remains  where  it  has  been  planted  and  on  the  fifth  day  the 
person  is  entitled  to  commence  the  marriage  ceremonies  with  his 
third  wife.  If,  however,  she  be  already  a  widow  he  can  take  her 
to  his  home  without  any  further  ceremony. 
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TTie  Kumbh-vivdha  or  marriage  to  an  earthen  vessel  takes 

.  ,,  place  when  from  some  conjunction  of  the 

ffaaiA-meaAa.  r  J 

planets  the  omens  for  a  happy  union  are 

wanting,  or  when  from  some  mental  or  bodily  defect  no  one  is  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  boy  or  girl.1  The  ceremony  is  similar  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  the  dedication  enumerates  the  defects  in  the  position  of  the 
planets  in  the  worshipper’s  horoscope  and  states  that  the  ceremony 
is  undertaken  to  avoid  the  malign  influences  of  the  conjunctions  of 
the  adverse  planets  or  of  the  bodily  or  mental  defects  of  the  native 
os  the  case  may  be.  Tho  nine  planets  are  honoured  and  also 

Vishnu  and  Varuna,  whose  forms  stamped  on  a  piece  of  metal  are 

amongst  the  furniture  of  the  ceremonial.  The  andtala  or  knot- 
tying  is  made  by  connecting  the  neck  of  the  girl  or  boy  with  the 
neck  of  the  vessel,  when  tho  aspersion  is  made  from  the  water  of 
the  kalasa  with  a  brush  made  of  the  five  leaves. 

Several  ceremonies  are  prescribed  for  alleviating  ( santi )  the 
evil  effects  of  accidents,  bad  omens,  por- 

Casnal  ceremonies. 

tents,  unlucky  acts,  &c.,  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed  here.  Thus,  if  in  ploughing,  the  share  injures  or 
kills  a  snake,  a  short  ritual  is  prescribed  to  appease  the  lord 

of  the  snakes.  Ganesha,  the  Matris  and  KsbetrpaJ  are  first 

worshipped  on  the  spot  :  then  the  figure  of  Mrityunjaya  is  drawn 

on  cloth  and  with  it  that  of  the  snake-god. 
On  killing  a  snake.  . 

and  both  are  worshipped  with  the  invita¬ 
tion,  &c.,  and  the  sarp-mantra  is  recited  and  a  homa  made.  One- 
sixteenth  of  the  value  of  the  cattle  should  be  paid  as  a  deodand  to 
Death  of  a  plough-bul-  Brahmans.  Another  ceremony  known  as 
loclc*  the  vrishabhapatana  takes  place  when  a 

bullock  dies  while  ploughing  or  is  injured.  It  is  believed  that 
if  the  Megha-tanh'dnt  comes  within  the  conjunction  of  the  plaDeta 

,  ,  .  noted  in  the  horoscope,  the  native  will  die 

Unlock;  conjunctions.  .  , 

within  six  months,  and  similarly  if  the 

Ttllasankrant  come  within  the  horoscope  the  native  dies  before 

the  next  Meghasankrant :  to  avert  these  e,rils  a  special  ritual  * 

prescribed  in  which  Gobind  is  the  principal  deity  invoked.  A 

more  elaborate  service  takes  place  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse 

1  The  Viihnm  pratimd-vivdh  is  similar  to  the  Kumbh-vivah.  The  girl  is  flr«t 
married  to  a  picture  of  Visliuii  when  the  conjunction  of  the  pluucts  would 
show  her  to  become  a  widow  or  n  bad  character  in  order  to  avert  their  influence.. 

115 
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when  numerous  articles  are  placed  in  the  kalasa  and  the  image 
of  the  snake-god  stamped  on  metal  is  worshipped  and  the  usual 
gifts  arc  made.  The  ceremony  of  being  born  again  from  the 
Born  again  from  a  cow’s  mouth  (gomukhapraeava)  takes  place 
cow’s  mouth.  when  the  horoscope  foretells  some  crime 

on  the  part  of  the  native  or  some  deadly  calamity  to  him.  The 
-child  is  clothed  in  scarlet  and  tied  on  a  new  sieve  which  is  pa-ssed 
between  the  hind-legs  of  a  cow  forward  through  the  fore-legs  to 
the  mouth  and  again  in  the  reverse  direction  signifying  the  uew 
birth.  The  usual  worship,  aspersion,  &c.,  takes  place  and  the 
father  smells  bis  son  as  the  cow  smells  her  calf.  This  is  followed 
by  various  burnt  offerings  and  the  usual  gifts,  &c.  Ceremonies  arc 

also  prescribed  when  the  teeth  are  cut 
irregularly,  when  the  father  and  son  are 
born  iu  the  same  lunar  mansion,  when  three  children  are  born  at 
the  same  time  or  in  the  same  lunar  mansion,  when  snakes  are 
seen  in  coitu,  when  a  dog  is  seen  during  a  ceremony,  when  a  crow 
evacuates  on  ones  clothes,  on  seeing  a  white  crow,  when  gifts  of 
land,  money  or  grain  are  made  and  when  building  a  house,  &c. 

The  misfortunes  that  are  supposed  to  follow  any  one  born  iu 

the  mula-nakahatra,  which  is  presided  over 
by  Nirriti,  the  goddess  of  evil,  are  such  that 
the  parents  are  advised  to  abandon  such  a  chiid,  whether  hoy  or 
girl,  or  if  not  to  go  through  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  occasion 
with  great  care  and  circumspection.  The  mula-sdnti  commences 
with  the  Ganesha-jni/a  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  the  argha  and 
the  dedication.  Then  sesamum,  kusha,  barley  and  water  are  taken 
and  the  pradhdn-tankalpam  is  recited  and  also  the  Mdtri-puja, 
Punydha-vdchana  and  Nandi- srdddh  are  gone  through.  The 
celebrants  are  then  appointed  and  duly  reverenced  and  the  person 
who  causes  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  stands  before  them  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands  joined  together  in  a  submissive  attitude  and 
asks  them  to  perform  the  rite  according  to  rule.  The  celebrants 
consent  and  proceed  to  the  grihasdlu,  or  as  usual  in  Kumaon  to 
the  place  where  the  cows  are  tied  up.  A  place  is  selected  and 
purified  either  with  holy-water  (f.  e.,  water  which  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  by  using  the  names  of  the  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage)  or 
the  mixture  called  p<inch-gavy<i.  To  the  south-west  a  hollow  is 


MAla  uakahsir*. 
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made  and  a  fire  is  lighted  therein,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  ritual 
contained  in  the  forma)  appointment  of  the  Brahman  to  the  aspersion. 
An  altar  is  then  made  and  on  the  top  a  lotus  of  twenty-four  petals 
is  drawn  and  coloured  and  named  as  in  the  following  diagram1 2 3 4 * 6 7 8 9: — 


1  The  name  on  the  petals  is  that  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  nahshatra  or 
lunar -mansion,  above  which  is  the  name  of  the  regent  of  the  mansion  and  below 
the  colour  which  should  be  given  to  it.  The  names  in  order  commencing  with 
the  mansion  over  which  the  Viavederds  preside  are  as  follows  : — ■ 


1.  Uttnrd- Asliurba. 

2.  Sraraua. 

3.  Dhanishthd. 

4.  Sat.vbhishaj. 

ft.  Purva-bhddr&padd. 

6.  Uttar A-bhddrapadi. 

7.  Revrtti. 

8.  Aavini- 

9.  fiharaui. 


10.  Krittikd. 

11.  Rohini. 

12.  Mriga-siras. 

13.  Xrdrd. 

14.  Punarvasfi. 

16.  Tishyaa. 

Id.  Aslesha. 

17.  Magha. 

18.  Pfirva-pbalgreni. 


19.  Utfcirs-phalguui. 

20.  Haata. 

21.  Chitrd. 

22.  Svdti. 

23.  Visdkhd. 

24.  Anuradha. 

26.  Jyeshtha. 

26.  Alula. 

27.  Purvasbarhd. 


the 
middle. 
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A  handsome  metal  vessel  is  then  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
figure  and  four  other  vessels  are  placed  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
principal  altar.  A  figure  of  Nirriti  stamped  on  metal  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  altar  on  its  vessel  and  small  pieces  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  on  the  other  vessels  after  having  been  washed  with  the 
five  nectars  applied  with  the  usual  mantras.  Next  comes  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  Nirriti  prefaced  bj  the  vydhriti- mantra: — *  Come  hither 
and  remain  here  o  Nirriti  mistress  of  the  mMa-nakahatra,  grant 
our  requests  and  accept  our  reverence.’  Her  companions  and  the 
twenty-four  deities  residing  in  the  petals  of  the  lotus  are  similarly 
invited  with  the  same  formula. 

Three  of  the  vessels  are  dedicated  to  Brahma,  Varuna  and  the 
nine  planets  who  are  invited  to  attend.  Then  the  meditation  on 
Nirriti  and  the  deities  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated  follows  : — 

'  Nirriti,  black  in  colour,  of  beautiful  face,  having  a  man  as  thy 
vehicle,  protectress,  having  a  sword  in  thy  hand,  clad  in  shining 
robes  adorned  with  jewels.’  A  similar  short  meditation  on  India 
and  Toya  is  given  and  for  the  remaining  deities,  the  recital  of 
their  names  is  held  sufficient.  Nirriti  thqn  receives  the  formal 
invitation,  &c.(  with  the  mantra: — ‘  Om  moah&na*  &e.,  whilst  the 
others  are  merely  named.  Then  those  deities  invited  to  occupy 
the  three  vessels  above  named  receive  the  invitation,  &c„  and  com¬ 
mencing  with  Nirriti  all  are  in  order  worshipped  with  flowers, 
sandal  and  water.  The  vessel  placed  to  the  north-east  of  the  al¬ 
tar  is  dedicated  to  Rudra  and  on  it  are  laid  the  five  varieties  of 
evastika  and  below  it,  a  drona  of  grain.  On  the  covered  mouth 
of  the  vessel  the  image  of  Rudra  stamped  in  metal  is  placed  after 
beiug  washed  in  the  five  nectars  as  before  followed  by  the 
dedication,  meditation,  hymn,  of  praise  and  invitation,  &c.  Then 
the  anganyds  to  Rudra  is  repeated  six  times  and  the  Rudrfi- 
dhydya,  eleven  times,  &c.,  <fec.  Next  incense  formed  from  the  burnt 
horns  of  goats  is  offered  to  Nirriti  and  also  wine,  barley.-cakes, 
flesh  and  the  yellow  pigment  from  the  head  of  a  cow  {gorochand ) ; 
flesh,  fish,  and  wine,  however,  should  not  be  used  by  Brahmans, 
who  should  substitute  milk  with  salt  for  wine  and  curds  with  salt 
for  flesh.  Lamps  are  now  waved  to  and  fro  before  all  the  deities 
and  a  fire  is  lighted  on  the  altar  and  a  homa  made.  Next  the 
dghdrdv-homa ,  the  kriaara-homa ,  the  fifteen-verse  homa,  fuel. 
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rice,  Ac.,  with  the  Srt-sdkta  mantra,  the  pdyasa-homa,  the  pdrrui- 
huti-homa,  and  the  Agni-homa ,  are  made,  after  which  the  fire  on 
the  altar  is  extinguished  and  Agni  is  dismissed.  The  vessel  on  the 
principal  altar  sacred  to  Nirriti  is  now  filled  with  various  materials 
and  whilst  these  are  stirred  round  several  mantras  are  recited.  The 
pnrents  of  the  child  and  the  child  then  bathe  outside  in  a  place 
prepared  for  the  purpose  and  ornamented  with  evastikas  and  all  arc 
sprinkled  with  holy-water.  Some  hundred  verses  are  then  repeated 
with  the  prayer  that  the  evil  influences  due  to  birth  in  the  Mala- 
nakahatra  may  be  effectually  prevented.  A  similar  ceremony  is 
performed  on  account  of  any  person  born  in  the  Aaleaha-nakahatra . 


Funeral  ceremonies. 


The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  funerals  are  found  in  the 
Preta-manjari ,  the  authority  on  this  subject 
which  obtains  in  Eumaon.  This  work  opens 
with  the  direction  that  when  a  person  is  in  extremis  his  purohit 
should  cause  him  to  repeat  the  hymn  to  Busudeva  and  the  smarana 
in  which  the  names  of  R&ma  and  Siva  occur,  and  after  these  make 
the  dasddn  or  bestowal  of  ten  things  in  accordance  with  the  adtra1: — 
‘  The  learned  have  said  that  cattle,  land,  sesamum,  gold,  clarified 
butter,  apparel,  grain,  molasses,  silver  and  salt  are  included  in  the 
ten  gifts.’  In  bestowing  the  dasddn,  the  sick  man  or  in  his  stead 
the  purohit  first  rinses  his  mouth  and  consecrates  the  argha  and  tjieu 
repeats  the  prdndydm  as  already  described.  The  meditation  or 
dhjdna  appropriate  is  that  known  as  the  SrCparameswaransmritw a 
or  meditation  on  the  Supreme  being  a?  distinguished  from  and 
above  his  particular  manifestations  as  Siva  and  Vishnu.  This  is 
followed  by  the  sankalpam  or  dedication  of  the  gifts  with  the  same 
mantra  as  used  in  the  Ganesha-piya  (Om  Bishnu,  Ac.),  ending  with 
the  prayers  that  there  may  be  a  removal  of  all  sins  committed  wit¬ 
tingly  or  unwittingly  by  the  dying  man  during  his  life-time  and 
that  he  may  obtain  the  fruit  of  the  good  act.  For  this  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  moribund  each  of  the  gifts  and  the  Brahmans 
concerned  are  reverenced  and  the  gifts  are  then  presented  First 

the  kapildddn  or  a  gift  of  a  cow  of  a  yel- 
KapiU  .  lowish-brown  colour  with  the  five  mantras* 

beginning  with Idam  vishnurvichalcrame  tredhdnidadhe  padam 


1  Go  bhd  tilahiranydjyam  bdtodhdnya  guramicha  raupyam  lavanamitydhur  data- 
dandnipanditd.  *  The  manuscript  coo  sol  ted  is  evidently  very  carelessly 

transcribed,  bat  I  have  retained  the  readings  as  I  found  them. 
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samurhainasya  pd  gvan  sure — and  in  practice  this  alone  ia  recited. 
Then  the  orgha  is  preseuted  to  the  Brahman  with  a  mantra1  praying 
him  as  best  of  men  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice  and  accept  the 
argha.  Then  sanchil-wood  is  given  with  a  mantra2  and  rice  with 
another  mantra.5  Flowers  are  then  presented  with  the  mantra  : — ■ 
'Glory  to  thee,  0  Brahman.’  Next  the  cow  should  receive  vene¬ 
ration  with  the  appropriate  mantra  : — ‘  Glory  to  thee  0  Kapila,’ 
and  each  of  its  members,  the  fore-feet,  mouth,  horns,  shoulder, 
back,  hind-feet,  and  tail  with  a  salutation  and  tho  gift  of  sandal, 
rice  and  flowers.  A  covering  is  then  presented  with  food,  incense, 
light,  and  the  installation  hymn  : — Yd  Lakshmi  sarvalokdnan,  &c. 
Then  the  moribund  takes  sesamum,  kusha-grass,  barley,  and  gold  in 
a  pot  of  clarified  butter  and  with  them  the  cow’s  tail  in  his  hand 
over  which  water  is  poured  and  all  are  dedicated  to  the  removal  of 
the  guilt  of  his  sins  and  for  this  purpose  are  given  to  so  and  so  Brah¬ 
man  in  the  name  of  Rudra.  The  cow  is  first  addressed,  however, 
with  the  mantra  : — Kapilesarvva-borndndm,& c.  The  cow  and  Brah¬ 
man  then  circumambulate  the  moribund,  who  with  clasped  hands 
repeats  a  verse*  in  praise  of  the  cow. 


Bhumi-ddn,  c. 


Next  comes  the  Bhumi-ddn  or  gift  of  land.  The  installation 
hymn  ( prdrthana )  beginning  : — Sarvab/id- 
tdsraydbk&mi,  fyc.,  is  first  addressed  to  the 
earth.  Then  a  ball  of  clay  is  made  from  the  soil  of  the  land  which 
is  intended  to  be  given  away  and  is  worshipped  and  dedicated  as 
in  the  previous  gift  and  then  after  consecration,  is  given  away  for 
Basudeva’s  sake  to  the  Brahman.  The  Tild-ddn  or  gift  of  sesa¬ 
mum  follows  with  the  mantra : —  Tilah  svarna  samdyuktd,  &c.,  and 
the  usual  consecration  and  dedication  in  the  name  of  Vishnu  and 
the  hymn  of  praise  : —  Tilah  papahard  nityam ,  §c- 


Next  comes  the  Uiranya-ddn  or  gift  of  gcl,d  with  a  mantra6:— 
and  the  usual  dedication,  &c.,  in  the  name  of  Agni.  The  Ajya- 
ddn  or  gift  of  clarified  butter  is  next  made  with  the  mantra : — 
‘  Sprung  from  Kamadhenu,  &c.,’  and  the  dedication  in  the  name  of 


1  Bhimidevdgrnjaumdsi  twam  vipra  purushottama  pr  atyahsho  yvjna  purushah 
arghayam  pratigrihyaldm.  ^  *  (iandhadwdrrn  durddUarshdn  nityapu&hldn  inri- 

•liinim  Is  van*  sarO'tbhktdndn  tdmyaho  (?)  pah-oyesriyam.  3  iXanwbrahm- 

anyn  devaya  go  brail inunahitai/ncha  jayatliitdga  Krishnaya  govindaya  nannwamuh. 
*  Omgdvih  surabhayo  nityam  gdvo  guggida  gnudhikcL,  fcc.  5  Hiranyagarbha 

gnrbhatmam  hemabtjam  vibhd  vaso  ananla  puny  a  p/taladdma/ah  santim  prayach- 
chliamc. 
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Mrityuujaya.  The  procedure  is  the  same  all  through,  the  mantras 
used  alone  being  different.  For  the  Bastra-ddn  or  gift  of  apparel  we 
have  the  mantra: — ‘  Pita  baatram,  &c.,'  and  the  dedication  in  the 
name  of  Vrihaspati.  The  Dhanydni-ddn  or  gift  of  grain  of  seven 
kinds  has  the  mantra  : — '  Dhanyatn  karoti  datdram,  Ac.,’  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  name  of  Prajapati.  The  Gur-ddn  or  gift  of  inolasseB 
has  the  mantra : — ‘  Guramanmathachdpotlia,  &c.,’  and  is  given  in  the 
name  of  Rudra.  The  Raupya-ddn  or  gift  of  silver  has  the  man¬ 
tra  : — ‘  Rudranetra  samudbhdta,  &c./  and  is  offered  for  the  sake  of 
Soma,  the  moon,  with  the  prayer  that  any  laxity  in  morals  may  be 
forgiven.  The  Lavanu-dan  or  gift  of  6alt  follows  with  the  man¬ 
tra : — '  Yasmd-ddn  rusd/i,  tarve,  &c.,’  and  iB  presented  on  behalf  of  all 
the  gods. 

The  moribund  next  presents  the  fruit  of  all  the  ceremonial 
Last  service  for  the  observances  that  he  has  undertaken  during 

his  life  to  plead  on  his  behalf  with  Isvara. 
He  also  dedicates  sesnmum,  kusha,  barley  and  water  and  enume¬ 
rates  all  the  penance  that  he  has  performed  during  his  life  and 
commits  it  with  an  oblation  to  the  mercy-seat  in  the  name  of  Agni 
to  plead  on  his  behalf.  He  then  prays  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  Basudeva  whatever  errors  he  may  have  committed  in  cere¬ 
monial  or  other  observances  knowingly  or  in  ignorance,  in  eating 
or  drinking  and  in  his  conduct  towards  women  or  men  may  be  for¬ 
given,  for  which  purpose  he  offers  gold.  •  A  similar  gift  of  a  cow  is 
sometimes  made  to  clear  off  all  debts  due  to  friends  and  others,  but 
the  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  the  heir,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  British  law-courts,  must  pay  his  father’s  debts  if  sufficient 
assets  fall  into  his  hands. 


Another  cow  should  be  presented  in  Govind’s  name  to  prevent 
.  ,  the  retribution  due  on  account  of  evil  acts 

Vaitaranl-dait.  .  . 

of  the  body,  evil  speech  in  words  and  evil 
thoughts  in  the  heart,  and  again  another  cow  in  the  hope  of  final 
liberation  ( moJcaha-dan )  through  the  loving-kindness  of  Rudra 
and  in  his  name.  As  a  rule,  however,  but  one  cow  is  given,  and  this 


only  in  the  Va itarani-dan  which  now  takes  place.  For  this  rite  a 
cow  of  a  black  colour  is  selected  and  worshipped  as  prescribed  in  the 
kapild-dan ,  and  the  gift  is  dedicated  to  help  the  spirit  of  the 
moribund  after  death  in  its  passage  across  the  Vaitarani  river, 
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and  with  this  object  it  is  formally  delivered  over  to  a  Brahman. 
The  installation  verse  for  the  cow  is  — ‘  Glory  to  thee,  o  cow,  be 
thou  ready  to  assist  at  the  very  terrible  door  of  Yama  this  person 
desirous  to  cross  the  Vaitarani,’  and  for  the  river  is  the  verse  : — 

“  Approaching  the  awful  entrance  to  the  realms  of  Yama  and 
the  dreadful  Vaitarani,  I  desire  to  give  this  black  cow  to  thee, 
o  Vaitarani,  of  my  own  free-will  so  that  I  may  cross  thy  flood 
flowing  with  corruption  and  blood,  I  give  this  black  cow.”  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Bhagavad-gUa  are  then  read  to  the  sick  man  and 
the  thousand  names  of  Vishnu  are  recited.  His  feet  and 
hands  are  bathed  in  water  taken  from  the  Ganges  or  some  other 
sacred  stream  whilst  the  frontal  mark  is  renewed  and  garlands  of 
the  sacred  tulai  are  thrown  around  his  neck.  The  ground  is 
plastered  with  cow-dung  and  the  dying  man  is  laid  on  it  with  his 
head  to  the  north-east  and  if  still  able  to  understand,  verses  in 
praise  of  Visbnu  should  be  recited  in  a  low,  clear  voice  suited 
to  the  solemn  occasion.  The  priestly  instinct  is  even  now  alive 
and  the  family  astrologer  appears  on  the  scene  to  claim  another 
cow  that  the  moribund  may  die  easily  aud  at  an  auspicious 
moment. 

When  the  breath  has  departed,  the  body  of  the  deceased  is 
Preparing  the  body  for  washed  with  earth,  water  and  the  fruit  of 
the  pyre.  the  Emblica  officinalis  and  then  anointed 

with  clarified  butter  whilst  the  following  mantra1  is  repeated  : — 
“  May  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  Gya  and  the  rest,  the  holy  sum¬ 
mits  of  mountains,  the  sacred  tract  of  Kurukshetra,  the  holy 
rivers  Ganges,  Jumna,  Sarasvati,  Kosi,  ChandrabhAga  which 
removeth  the  stains  of  all  sins,  the  Nandabhadra  the  river  of 
Benares,  the  Gandak  and  Sarju  as  well  as  the  Bhairava  and 
Varaha  places  of  pilgrimage  and  the  Pindar  river,  as  many  places 
of  pilgrimage  as  there  are  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  four  oceans 
enter  into  this  matter  used  for  the  ablution  of  this  body  for  its 
purification.”  The  body  is  then  adorned  with  gopichandan,  the 
sacrificial  thread,  yellow  clothes  and  garlands.  Gold  or  clarified 

1  Gyddinicha  tirjhani  yecha  punydh  siloclichaya  kurukihetramcha  gmgacha 
yamundcha  saratvati  hausiH  chandra-bhdgacha  sarvapdpapraruuini  nanddbha- 
drdcha  kdthicha  gandahl  sarayk  tatha  bhairavancha  vardhahcha  tirtham  pindara- 
lam  tathd  prithivydm  ydni  tirthdni  chatwdrah  tdgara*  tatha  tavasydaya  visudh 
dhartham  aaminsioyc  aiiantuvai. 
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butter  is  then  plaoed  on  the  seven  orifices  of  the  face  and  the 
body  is  wrapped  in  a  shroud  and  carried  to  the  burning-gh&t. 
The  body  is  placed  with  its  head  to  the  east  and  the  face  upwards 
whilst  the  near  male  relatives  are  shaved.  In  the  meantime 
p indaa  or  small  balls  of  barley-flour  and  water  are  offered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  : — Mritaethdne  tathd  dwdre  visrdmesku  chitopari 
few  kshaupinddh  praddtavyd  pretapmdd  praJdrtitah — '  When  the 
man  dies,  at  the  door  (of  his  village),  where  the  bearers  rest,  at 
the  pyre  when  ready  to  be  lighted,  these  (five)  pindaa  should  be 
offered  by  rule ;  if  they  are  not  offered,  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
becomes  a  R&kshasa.  Each  pinda  should  have  its  proper  dedica¬ 
tion  with  definition  of  time,  place,  and  person  ( mritaathdn ,  dwdra, 
* fsc.)  First  some  water  is  thrown  on  the  ground  with  a  dedication, 
and  then  the  pinda  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  after  the  recital  of 
the  dedication,  it,  too,  is  thrown  on  the  ground  and  again  water 
is  sprinkled  on  the  same  place  with  a  third  dedication.  This  is 
repeated  at  each  of  the  five  places.  The  wood  of  sandal,  cedar, 
belf  or  dhdk,  mixed  with  ghi,  are  laid  on  the  body,  which  is  placed 
on  the  pyre  with  the  head  to  the  south.  The  son  or  nearest  male 
relative  bathes  and  dedicates  the  rite  to  the  release  of  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  from  the  company  and  region  of  sprites  and  its 
exaltation  to  the  heavfeu  of  the  good,  after  which  the  kuksha- 
pinda  is  offered. 

The  fire  is  next  applied  by  the  nearest  male  relative  to  the 

wood  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  if  the 

Office  for  cremation. 

deceased  be  a  female,  and  to  the  wood  at 
the  head,  if  a  male,  with  the  mantra  : — "  Om  mayest  thou  arrive 
at  the  blissful  abodes,  thou  with  thy  deeds  whether  done  ill 
purposely  or  unwittingly  have  become  an  inhabitant  of  another 
world,  thy  body  encompassed  with  its  load  of  desire,  weighted 
with  its  deeds  of  right  aud  wrong  has  been  completely  resolved 
into  its  five  elements.”  Then  comes  tho  TUamisra-ajydhuti  or 
homa  with  sesamum  mingled  with  clarified  butter  accompanied 
by  the  mantra  :  —  Om  lomabhyah  svdhd  ticache  svdhd  loliildya  sodha 
om  md  gvan  sebhyah  svdlu't  om  medobhyah  svdhd  om  tvaabhyah 
s vdba  om  majjdbhyah  svdhd  om  retase  svdhu  om  roditaryah  svdhd. — 

‘  Hail  salutation  to  the  hair,  epidermis,  blood,  *  *  marrow, 

skin,  tho  essential  clement  of  the  body,  the  semen,  and  to  him 

lid 
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who  is  bewailed/  Then  follows  the  stftra  directing  the  circumam- 
hulation  of  the  pyre  whilst  sesamum1  is  sprinkled  over  the  burn¬ 
ing  body  with  the  mantra  : — ‘  Om,  glory  to  the  fire  of  the  funeral 
pyre.’  When  the  body  has  been  almost  entirely  consumed,  a 
small  portion  of  the  flesh,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  should 
be  taken  and  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  flung  into  a  deep 
pool.  Then  the  person  who  conducted  the  ceremony  puts  out  the 
fire  and  bathes,  anointing  himself  with  the  pancka-gavya  and 
places  a  seat  of  Aus/ut-grasB  for  the  spirit  of  the  decensod  with  a 
dedication  followed  by  water,  a  pinda  and  again  water,  each 
accompanied  by  its  proper  dedication. 


Bali-di h. 


Next  the  bali-ddn,  consisting  of  rice,  sandal,  &c.,  is  offered  to 
the  goblins  and  sprites  of  the  burning-ghat 
with  the  prayer  that  they  will  accept,  it,  eat 
it  and  be  appeased.  Whoever  wishes  to  preserve  a  portion  of 
the  bones  to  cast  them  into  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges  at 
Hardw&r  ( phul  syavauna )  will  collect  them  between  his  thumb 
and  little  finger  and  wash  them  in  the  pancha  gavyi  and  clarified 
butter  and  placing  them  in  a  cloth  bury  them  for  a  year  before 
he  attempts  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  All  ceremonies  performed 
for  an  ancestor  must  be  carried  through  with  the  sacrificial  thread 
over  the  right  shoulder,  all  worship  of  the  gods  with  the  thread 
as  usual  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  pyre  is  then  cleaned  and 
smeared  with  cow-dung  whilst  the  dedication  is  made  and  water 
and  a  pinda  are  given  followed  by  water  as  before.  Then  the 
mantra  is  recited  : — Anddi  nidhano  deva  sankha  chakra  gadhddar 
akshayah  pundarikaksha  preta  moksha  pradobhava. — An  address  to 
the  deity  praying  for  the  liberation  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
A  Brahman  repeats  this  mantra  with  his  face  towards  the  south  ; 
a  Kshatriya  looking  towards  the  north  ;  a  Yaisya  to  the  east  and  a 
Sudra  to  the  west,  whilst  the  knot  of  the  hair  ou  the  top  of  the 
head  is  unloosed.  The  sacrificial  thread  is  then  replaced  and  the 
dchamanam8  made.  The  thread  is  again  put  on  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  ( avdeavya )  whilst  water  is  offered  in  the  hollow  of  both  hands 
to  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  The  person  who  performs  the  rites 
bathes  again  before  returning  home  and  fasts  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


1  The  rich  throw  sandal,  iulti,  sesamum  and  clarified  butter  on  the  pyre 
whilst  the  relatires  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
dwellers  in  paradise. 
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Lamps  are  kept  lighting  for  the  benefit  of  the  manes  for  ten 
Ceremonies  after  ere-  days  after  cremation  either  in  a  temple  or 
{nation.  under  a  ptpal  tree  or  where  the  obsequial 

ceremonies  are  performed,  according  to  the  rule : — Tildhpradeyd 
pdniyam  dipodeyah  sivdlaye  jndtibhih  eaJiabhoktabyam  etat  pr&- 
tasya  durlabham . — “  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  should  in  his 
name  provide  sesamum,  water  and  lights  for  the  temple  since 
these  necessary  duties  are  impossible  for  a  spirit.’ 

The  place  where  the  obsequial  ceremonies  {kiriya-karm)  sub¬ 
sequent  to  cremation  take  place  is  called  ghdt.  It  is  chosen,  as  a 
rule,  near  running  water,  but  must  not  lie  to  the  ’west  of  the  house 
where  the  person  for  whom  the  rite  is  performed  died.  On  the 
day  following  the  cremation,  the  person  who  performed  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  at  the  funeral  pyre  proceeds  to  the  ghdt  and  selecting  a 
place,  clears  it  and  plasters  it  with  mud  and  cow-dung.  A  fire¬ 
place  is  then  built  towards  the  northern  part  and  on  one  side,  an 
altar  of  white  clay  smeared  with  cow-dung.  The  lamp  is  next 
lighted  with  the  dedication  to  enlightening  the  manes  now  in  dark¬ 
ness  so  as  to  alleviate  its  sufferings.  Then  with  top-knot  unloosed 
the  celebrant  bathes  on  behalf  of  the  manes  with  the  usual  definition, 
of  place,  time,  person  and  object  which  is  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  first  day. 


Tilatoydmjali. 


Next  the  top-knot  is  tied  up  and  the  mouth  is  rinsed,  after 
which  he  takes  sesamum,  water,  kv^ha-graaa  and  barley  and  with 
his  face  towards  the  south  offers  them  in  the  palms  of  both  hands 
on  behalf  of  the  manes  with  the  usual  dedication.  The  object 
declared  is  to  allay  the  extremes  of  heat  and  thirst  which  the  spirit 
must  undergo  and  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  first  day  on  its 

behalf.  The  ceremony  known  as  the  Tila- 
toydnjali  must  be  performed  either  thrice 
or  once  each  day  for  the  next  ten  days.  Then  rice1  is  boiled  in  a 
copper  vessel  and  in  it  sesamum,  ndgkeaar,  honey  and  milk 
are  placed  and  afterwards  made  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a  bel 
fruit;  these  are  offered  with  a  dedication  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  and  the  object  that  the  spirit  should  obtain  liberation 
and  reach  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  after  crossing  the  hell  called 

1  Kslntriyus  and  all  other  than  Brabraans  make  the  pindat  of  barley-floor 
and  also  the  illegitimate  children  of  Brahmans, 
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Raurab  and  also  that  the  head  of  the  new  body  of  the  spirit 
may  bo  formed  correctly.  Before  actually  offering  the  pinda  the 
celebrant  should  stand  in  silence  to  the  left  of  the  fire-place, 
and  place  a  pavitra'  on  the  ground  and  on  it  a  karm-pdtra  or 
sacrificial  vessel  and  on  the  latter  again  a  pavitra.  The  vessel 
should  then  be  filled  with  water,  sesamum  and  perfumes  whilst 
the  altar  is  covered  with  /hi sA a- grass.  The  celebrant  next  takes  a 
pavitra  and  water  in  his  hand  and  repeats  the  dedication  as  to 
laying  the  kasha  on  the  altar  in  tho  name  of  so  and  so  deceased 
as  a  seat  for  his  spirit  After  this,  water  { avanejana )  is  poured 
on  the  altar  with  a  similar  dedication  and  then  the  pinda  is  offer¬ 
ed  whilst  the  celebrant  drops  on  his  left  knee  and  repeats  the  de¬ 
dication  already  given.  As  already  noticed  the  object  of  the  pinda 
presented  on  the  first  day  is  to  enable  the  spirit  to  cross  the  hell 
called  Raurab  and  have  a  head  for  its  new  body.  This  is  followed 
by  an  offering  of  water,  one  of  very  cold  water,  and  one  of  sandal, 
rice,  bhinga-raja*  (Eclipta  prostrata),  flowers,  incense,  lamps  and 
balls  of  rice  and  honey,  each  with  its  own  proper  dedication  in 
the  name  of  the  manes.  The  thirteenth  dedication  is  concerned 
with  the  consecration  of  the  karm-patra  already  mentioned.  On 
the  first  day  one  pinda  is  offered :  on  the  second,  two  pindas,  Ac., 
so  that  in  ten  days,  fifty-five  pindas  are  offered  each  with  the 
same  ceremony  as  here  given.  Then  comes  the  prayer  that  the 
pindas  already  given  may  reach  the  manes,  and  the  karm-pdtra  is 
tamed  upside  down.  The  mouth  is  then  rinsed  with  the  usual 
formula  and  all  the  materials  are  thrown  into  the  water  with 
the  mantra3 : — ‘  Thou  hast  been  burned  in  the  fire  of  the  pyre 
and  hast  become  separate  from  thy  brethren,  bathe  in  this 
water  and  drink  this  milk  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  ether  with¬ 
out  stay  or  support,  troubled  by  storms  and  malignant  spirits, 
bathe  and  drink  here  and  having  done  so  be  happy.’ 

To  the  south  of  the  fire-place  a  small  earthen  vessel  known 
rs  a  karuwa  is  filled  with  water  in  which  kasha,  sesamum,  barley 
and  milk  are  placed  and  suspended  from  a  tree,  or  if  there  be  no 
tree,  from  a  stake  fixed  in  the  ground  with  a  tooth-brush  of  nvnx 

*  Bee  before.  1  In  Kunmon  the  Cinnamomum  Tamala  or  tejpdt  is  need. 

2Ckildnala  pradagdkose  parityaktoti  bandhavai  idiun  ni ram  idiam  kihiram  mantra - 
•ndhim  idam  piva  dkdsaitho  nirdlambo  vdynbhuta  iramardluih  atra  sndtwa  idam 
pttwa  tndtvu  pitwa  mbki  bhavalt.' 
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(Melia  indica).  Then  bathing  and  putting  on  cleah  clothes,  the 
celebraut  returns  home  and  when  eating  puts  a  portion  of  the 
food  on  a  leaf-platter  and  leaves  it  with  water  either  where  four 
toads  meet  or  on  that  side  of  the  village  which  is  nearest  to  the 
burning-gh&t,  both  places  being  the  favourite  resorts  of  disembo¬ 
died  spirits.  This  portion  called  the  preta-grda  or  spirits’  mouth¬ 
ful  is  offered  with  the  usual  dedication  to  the  name  of  the  deceased. 


The  proceedings  of  each  day  are  the  same,  the  only  difference 
Ceremonies  of  the  flrat  being  the  object  of  the  pinda.  The  follow- 
ten  days.  ing  bat  0f  ^he  hells  cr0Med  before  reaching 

puradise  and  the  different  parts  of  the  new  body  of  the  spirit 
affected  by  each  day’s  ceremony  will  suffice 


Day. 

'Hell  met  with. 

First 

•m 

Raurava 

•M 

Second 

•  os 

Yonipunsaka 

Mt 

Third 

••• 

Mah&raurava 

... 

Fourth 

Timiara 

owe 

Fifth 

••• 

AndtaatAmlsra 

Sixth 

Sambhrama 

Seventh 

Amedhya  krimi  pfirna 

•  •a 

Eighth 

•M 

Putfaha  bhakshana 

Ninth 

•o« 

Sraminsa  bhakshana 

Tenth 

••• 

Kumbhipdka 

Mt 

Portion  of  the  ntm  body  for  mod. 
Head. 

Eyes,  ears  and  nose. 

Ariqs,  chest,  neck  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mouth. 

Pubic  region,  penis,  void  and 
parts  around. 

Thighs  aud  legs. 

Feet  and  toes. 

Bones,  marrow  aud  brain. 

Nails  and  hair. 

Testes  and  semen. 

To  avoid  the  wants  of  the  senses. 


The  new  body  having  been  formed  the  natural  wauts  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  body  are  presupposed  and  the  ceremo- 
Tenth  day.  6  ,  /  ,  ,  .  , 

ny  of  the  tenth  day  is  devoted  to  removing 

the  sensation  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c.,  from  the  new  body.  On  the 
same  day  the  clothes  of  the  celebrant  are  steeped  in  cow’s  urine 
with  soapnuts  and  washed,  the  walls  of  the  house  are  plastered,  all 
metal  vessels  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  fire-place  at  the  ghiit  is 
broken  and  an  anjali  of  water  offered  to  the  ether  for  the  sake  of 
the  manes  and  to  assuage  its  thirst.  The  celebrant  then  moves 
up  the  stream  above  the  ghdt  and  with  his  near  relatives  shaves 
and  bathes  and  all  present  an  anjali  of  water  as  before.  Batlnug 
again  all  proceed  homewards,2  having  been  sprinkled  with  the 

■Moat  of  these  names  of  hell  occur  in  t lie  law-books  or  the  Furdoas,  The 
first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  in  Mann,  IV.  S8  :  the  tenth  in  the  Ohagavata-poraua, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  ykandn-purano.  ’  it  is  the  custom  to  oner 

one  more  pinda  on  the  road  homewards  called  the  pttfheyasrdddh,  but  tins  is 
usually  made  ol  uncooked  Hour  and  water, 
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pancha-gavya.  The  following  rule  lays  down  the  period  necessary 
for  purification  : — Brahmano  Jasa  dtrena  dwddaadhena  bhumipdh 
vaityah  panchadaedhena  stidro  mdsend  suddhyati.  The  Brahman 
becomes  pure  in  ten  days,  the  Kshatriya  in  twelve  days,  the  Vai- 
nya  in  fifteen  days  and  the  Sudra  in  a  month. 

After  the  usual  domestic  prayers,  on  the  eleventh  day, 
Ceremonies  of  the  *be  figures  of  Lakshmi  and  Nftr&yan  are 
eleventh  day.  worshipped  and  a  covering  spread  for  them 

on  the  ch&rp&i  of  the  deceased  and  a  cow  offered  in  his  name 
as  kapild-ddn.  Next  vessels  of  water  (  Udaka-kuvibli)  are  filled 
and  food  prepared  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  A  bullock  is 
also  branded  on  the  flanks  with  the  trident  and  discus  and 
struck  three  times  with  the  hand  and  then  let  go,1  followed  by 
the  ekddasdha  ardddh.  The  palm  of  the  hand  represents  three 
Urthaa :  the  Brahma-tlrtha  is  the  hollow  at  the  wrist  tlirough  which 
the  rinsing  of  the  mouth  is  effected,  the  Deo-tirtha  is  between 
the  fingers  sloping  downwards  and  is  used  in  offering  water  to 
the  gods,  and  the  Pitri-tirtha  is  the  hollow  between  the  thumb  and. 
first  fiDger  through  which  the  water  flows  when  offered  to  an¬ 
cestors.  For  instance  in  the  worship  of  Lakshmi-n&r&yan,  the 
water  is  presented  through  the  Deo-tirtha.  First  the  covering  is 
placed  on  the  chkrpki  and  on  it  the  images  with  a  dedication 
to  the  sure  admission  into  paradise  of  the  manes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  figures  of  the  deities  Lakshmi  and  Ndrkyan  are  wor¬ 
shipped.  The  installation  hymn  to  the  deities  then  follows  and 
offerings  of  rice,  water,  sandal,  flowers,  incense,  lamps  and  wearing 
apparel  are  made.  To  this  succeeds  the  dhyana  or  meditation  in 
honour  of  Vishnu,  who  has  in  his  right  hand  the  lotus,  in  his 
left  the  conch,  &c. ;  then  come  appropriate  gifts,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  donor,  which  eventually  become  the  property  of  a 
Brahman  with  the  prayer  that  as  Siva  and  Krishna  live  in  happiness 
and  comfort  so  may  the  deceased  abide,  and  for  this  purpose  all 
these  good  things  have  been  provided.  The  purohit  then  lies 
down  On  the  couch  for  a  short  time  and  so  sanctifies  the  gifts  that 
have  been  made  whilst  the  verse  is  read: — Yasya  smntydcJta 
ndmoktyd  tapo  yajnakriyddishu  nyunam.  eampiirnatdm  yatu 
iadyovande  tam  achyutam. — '  May  whatever  errors  that  I  have 
1  As*  role,  however,  this  is  *  mere  form  and  the  irons  are  not  hcwtea. 
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committed  in  my  religious  observances  be  forgiven  and  the  result 
be  made  complete,  o  Acbyuta.’ 

Next  comes  the  kapild-ddn  as  before  with  the  dedication : — ‘0 
Gift  f  cow  Kapila  worshipped  of  all  the  four  casies, 

best,  containing  all  places  of  pilgrimages  and 
deities  alleviate  my  trouble.'  The  water  vessels  are  next  presented 
and  there  should  be  one  for  every  day  in  the  year  and  each 
should  be  accompanied  by  food  and  lights  for  the  same  period  for 
the  benefit  of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased1  and  then  given  to  Brah- 
mans  with  the  verse : — '  Yasya,  &c./  as  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph. 

The  loosing  of  the  scape-bollock  ( vriahotaarga )  is  seldom  ob¬ 
served  in  Kumaon,  though  the  ritual  for  it 
The  Bcape-bnllock.  . 

is  given.  First  an  altar  is  erected  of  earth 

and  the  fire  is  lighted  thereon  and  Agni  is  installed  and  worshipped. 
The  altar  is  then  dedicated  to  the  rite  of  the  pradhdn-homa.  This 
homa  is  begun  by  throwing  clarified  butter  into  the  fire  with  the 
mantra : — *  Om  iharati  avdhd  idam  agnaye  om  iharamadhvam 
evdhd  idam  agnaye  om  ihaghriti  svdhd  idam  agnaye  om  ihamasva 
evdhd  idam  agnaye ;  and  again  Om  prajdpataye,  indrdya,  agnaye 
somdya  avdhd.  Next  curdled  milk  is  thrown  on  the  fire  and  the 
niue  gods  are  saluted  : — Agni,  Rudra,  Sarva,  Pasupati,  Ugra,  Asana* 
Bhava,  Mah&deo  and  IsAna,  all  old  names.  Then  comes  the 
fauahnachavu-homa  or  oblation  of  rice,  barley  and  pulse  boiled  in 
milk  and  clarified  butter  and  presented  with  the  mantra : — Om 
pmhd  anvetunah  p&ihd  rakshaava  sarvatah  pmhd  vdjdnmanotu- 
nah  avdhd ;  and  again  Om  agnaye  evishta  krite  avdhd  om  hhu  avdhd 
om  bhuvah  avdhd  om  avah  svdlid.  In  these  mantras  the  ancient 
deities  Pushan  and  Agni  are  invoked.  A  bell  is  then  suspended 
from  the  neck  of  the  bullock  and  small  bells  are  tied  round  its 
feet,  and  it  is  told  that  it  is  to  be  let  go  in  order  to  save  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  from  the  torments  of  hell.  The  following  mantra 
is  then  whispered  in  its  ear: — Vriahohi  bhagwdndka rma  e hatuah- 
pddoh  prakirtitah  vrinomi  tarn  aham  bhaktyd  vamd  il  rakahatu  sdr- 
vadd.  Then  follows  the  verse : — 1  Om  ritancha,&c.,’ as  in  the  sandhya. 
The  bullock  is  addressed  as  the  four-footed  representative  of  the 
Supreme  and  asked  to  preserve  for  ever  his  votary.  The  bailgdyatri 
1  As  a  rule  the  poor  can  only  afford  one. 
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is  then  recited  : — Om  Hkahna  sringdya  vidmahe  vedapdsaya 
dhimahi  tanno  vri&habhah  pi'achodaydt.  Sesamum,  kusho,  barley 
and  water  are  taken  in  the  hand  and  also  the  bullock’s  tail, 
whilst  water  is  poured  over  all  with  the  mantra  ■} — ‘  To  fathers, 
mothers  and  relations  both  by  the  mother’s  and  father’s  side,  to  the 
purohit,  wife’s  relations  and  those  who  have  died  without  rites 
and  who  have  not  had  the  subsequent  obsequial  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed,  may  salvation  arise  by  means  of  the  unloosing  of  this  bul¬ 
lock.’  The  bullock  will  then  be  loosed  with  a  dedication.  The  right 
quarter  is  sometimes  branded  with  a  trident  and  tho  left  with  a 
discus  and  the  animal  becomes  the  property  of  some  of  the  low- 
caste  people  in  the  village. 

The  ekddasdha-trdddh  commences  with  a  bathing  and  dedication 

.  to  the  first  erdddh  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

Ehddmedha-srdddh 

Hitherto  only  the  ceremonies  known  as 
Itiriya-karm  have  been  performed  whilst  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
remained  a  pret,  but  now  in  order  that  he  may  be  numbered 
amongst  the  pitrit  or  ancestors,  the  formal  srdddh  is  undertaken 
in  his  honour  and  for  his  benefit.  Dry,  clean  clothes  are  worn  and 
the  celebrant  proceeds  to  the  ghdt  and  rinses  hiB  mouth  with  the 
usual  formula.  Then  rice  is  cooked  and  five  small  bundles  of  kusha 
are  washed  and  anointed  with  oil  and  set  up  to  represent  the  Brah¬ 
man  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  with  the  nimantran  or  invitation : — 
Gatoai  dityaloketwam  kritdnta  vihitdyacha  minasd  vdyubliutena  vipre- 
twdham  nimantrayet. — '  You  have  reached  the  blessed  abodes  having 
finished  your  con  roe,  be  present  though  invisible  at  this  rite;’  Similar 
bundles  are  consecrated  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  and 
water  and  the  argha  are  offered  with  the  prayer  that  they  may  be 
accepted.  In  silence  the  karm-pdtra  is  placed  on  the  ground  and 
offerings  of  sandal,  &c.,  made  as  before.*  The  dedication  is  then 
made  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony  as  if  it  were  the 
ekodithta-srdddh. 8  For  this  purpose  a  seat  is  placed  and  the  arglia 

*  Om  roadha  pitribhyo  mdiribhyo  band hehhyasch tt  triptayf  malri  polts/idscha 
ye  lcechit  yekeehit  pitripakshajoh  gut  u  svasur  bandliunan  ye  chtrnye  hula  sambhavuh 
ye  prela  bhavand  paendh  ye  change  srdddha  barjitdh  vris/iolsnrgena  ie  strove  iabha- 
tdn  triptimultamam.  *  See  previous  page.  3  The  ehodishta  or  itlAi- 

trdddk  is  that  performed  on  the  anniversary  of  a  father’s  death,  whilst  the 
gftieral  ceremony  which  takes  place  during  the  dark  half  of  Ku4r  is  called  the 
parvan  or  kanydngat- srdddh.  If  the  father  die3  during  this  part  of  Ku6r  tho 
ceremony  Is  called  Khyd-srdddh.  In  the  pdrvaii  the  usual  fifty-five  pindos  aro 
offered  ;  in  the  ehodishta  only  one. 
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is  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  ine  deceased.  Gifts 
are  then  presented  to  both  the  symbolised  Brahman  and  Preta  and 
both  are  reverenced.  A  brazen  platter  is  then  smeared  with  clarified 
outter  and  the  rice  placed  on  it  and  dedicated  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  spirit  A  circular  altar  a  span  in  diameter  is  next 
made  and  smeared  with  cow-dung.  Rice  is  also  mixed  with  milk, 
sesamum,  clarified  butter,  and  honey  and  made  into  round  balls 
about  the  size  of  a  bel  fruit  and  with  kusha,  sesamum  and  water 
are  taken  in  the  hand  and  dedicated  to  the  first  srdddh.  The  altar 
is  covered  with  kusha  and  on  it  a  single  pinda  is  placed,  then  water, 
sandal,  rice,  flowers,  incense,  lamps,  sweetmeats  and  woollen  thread 
are  each  presented  with  a  dedication  as  offerings  to  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased.  The  bundles  of  kusha  which  represent  the  Brahman 
are  then  addressed  and  told  that  the  preceding  offerings  have  been 
made  to  the  Preta  and  to  grant  that  they  may  he  accepted  and  for 
this  purpose  water  is  offered  to  him.  Gifts  are  then  made  to  the 
symbolised  Brahman  which  are  kept  until  the  next  day,  as  gifts 
made  during  the  first  eleven  days  cannot  be  accepted  by  a  purohit. 
The  water  in  the  karm-pdtra  is  then  poured  out  at  the  feet  of  the 
Brahman  and  the  janeo  is  changed  to  the  left  shoulder.  This  is 
followed  by  the  usual  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  after  which  the  verse 
commencing  '  Yasya,  &c.,  ’  is  recited. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  ceremony  known  as  Sapindi  takes  place. 
Ceremony  ol  the  twelfth  The  celebrant  goes  to  the  gkdt  as  before  and 
da7-  commences  with  bathing  and  dedication  to 

the  day’s  rite.  He  then  makes  three  altars  of  the  same  dimensions 
ns  before :  to  the  north,  a  square  altar  called  the  Visvadeva-bedi : 
to  the  south,  a  triangular  altar  called  Preta-bedi,  and  to  the  east  a 
circular  altar  called  the  Pitdmahddi-bedi.  Rice  is  then  cooked  and 
whilst  it  is  being  made  ready,  two  Brahmans  are  formed  from 
A-Hs/ia-grass  and  placed  at  the  northern  altar  as  in  the  preceding 
ceremony  with  a  formal  invitation,  during  which  barley  is  sprinkled 
over  them  whilst  they  are  asked  to  take  part  in  the  sapindi .  The 
following  verse  is  then  repeated  : — * Akrcdhanai  sauehaparai  satatam 
brahmachdribhih  bhavitavyam  havadbhischa  maydeha  srdddhakdrind 
sarvdydsavinirmukte  kd makrbha vivarjile.  Then  the  southern  altar 
is  apptoached  and.  there  the  bundles  of  kusha  representing  the 
deceased  are  placed.  These  are  addressed  as  above  with  the 
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verse — '  Gatoai,  &c.,’  to  which  is  added  the  line : — Pujayiskydmt 
bhogena  eva  vipram  nimantrayet.  Then  follows  the  changing  of  the 
sacrificial  thread  to  the  left  shoulder  and  purification  by  rinsing  the 
mouth  before  approaching  the  eastern  altar.  This  is  consecrated 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased  for  three  generations  in  the  male 
line,  all  of  whom  are  named  and  represented  by  blades  of  kusha- 
grass.  If  a  mother  is  the  subject  of  the  ceremony  the  names  of 
the  father’s  mother,  grandfather’s  mother,  &c.,  are  given  here. 
Next  the  wife’s  ancestors  for  three  generations  in  the  male  line  are 
invited  and  some  one  accepts  on  behalf  of  all  and  their  feet  aro 
washed  with  the  mantra '  Akrodhanai,  Src’  This  also  takes  place 
at  the  other  two  altars  and  is  followed  by  the  celebrant  taking  the 
pavitra  or  knot  of  kutha  and  sticking  it  into  the  folds  of  hiB  waist-cloth 
(s nibi-bandhan ).  Each  of  the  altars  in  order  are  again  visited  and 
a  dedication  is  made  to  the  kusha  representatives  at  each  with  the 
argha,  seat,  invitation,  sandal,  rice,  flowers,  incense,  lights,  apparel, 
betel  and  a  stone  on  which  the  rice  is  placed  for  making  the  pindas. 
The  placing  the  stone  and  rice  at  the  northern  altar  has  the  special 
mantra : — Om  agnaye  kavyavdhandya  svahd  idam  ognaye  om  somdya 
pitrimdte  svdha  idam  somdya.  At  the  southern  altar  the  celebrant 
merely  mentions  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  that  for  him  the 
food  has  been  prepared,  and  at  the  eastern  altar  the  stone  and  food 
are  dedicated  to  the  pitris  who  are  named  as  before.  The  remain¬ 
ing  rice  is  placed  on  another  stone  and  mixed  with  honey,  clarified 
butter  and  sesamum  is  divided  into  four  pindas.  A  small  portion 
of  rice  is  then  taken  with  a  blade  of  kusha  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  hand  is  closed  over  the  rice  whilst  this  verse  is  recited 
Asanskrita  pranitdnam  tydginam  kulabltdgindm  uchchhishta  bhaga - 
dheydndm  darbheshu  bikardsanam.  It  is  then  cast  on  the  ground 
near  the  pindas  and  is  called  the  bikara-ddn. 

Then  kneeling  on  the  left  knee  with  janco  reversed  a  pinda  is 
taken  with  kusha,  sesamum  and  water  in  the  name  of  the  father 
of  the  deceased  with  the  prayer  that  the  earth  here  may  be  holy 
as  Gya,  the  water  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  pinda  be  like 
amrita,  and  is  placed  on  the  altar.  Similarly  &  pinda  is  taken  and 
dedicated  to  the  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased 
respectively.  The  last  ft  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  that 
he  may  cease  to  be  a  disembodied  spirit  and  become  enrolled  amongst 
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the  ancestors.  Next  follows  the  usual  gifts  with  dedication.  The 
celebrant  next  divides  the  pinda  of  the  deceased  into  three  parts 
with  a  golden  skewer  and  attaches  one  part  to  each  of  the  pindat 
of  the  ancestors  with  the  mantra  : —  Ye  tamdndh  eamanasah  pitaro 
yamardjye  teshdm  lokah  avadhd  namo  devethu  kalpatdm  ye  tamdndh 
samanato  jivd  jivethu  mdmakdh  tethdm  trtmayi  kalpatdm  atmin 
loke  sata  gvan  tamdh.  The  spirit  thus  becomes  an  ancestor  and 
ousts  his  great-grandfather  in  the  line  of  the  pitrit.  Water  is 
then  presented  and  the  pavitra  is  thrown  away  ;  rice  is  next 
sprinkled  over  the  three  pindat  with  the  mantra  : — Om  namovah 
pitaro  ratdya  namovah  pitaro  jivaya  namovah  pitaro  sokhdya 
namovah  pitarah  pitaro  namovo  grihdn  pitaro  datta  sadovah 
pitaro  dwcshmaitadvah  pitaro  vdsoh.  The  same  mantra  is 
repeated  whilst  laying  three  threads  on  the  pindas  to  represent 
their  janeos.  Next  water,  sesamum  and  kasha  are  presented  with 
a  dedication.  Milk  is  then  poured  through  the  hand  over  the 
pindas  whilst  the  preceding  mantra  is  repeated.  All  now  march 
round  the  altar  whilst  the  celebrant  recites  the  mantra  : — Amdvd- 
jasya  pratavojagamydm  deve  dydcd  prithivi  vitvanape  amdn 
gautdm  pitardmdtard  chdmd  tomo  amritatve  jayamydm.  Then 
the  celebraBt  gives  himself  the  tilak  with  the  mantra  ; — Om 
pitribhyah  svodhd  ibhyah  avadhd  namah  pitdmahe  bfryah  avadhd 
ihhyah  evadha  namah  prapitdmahe  bliyah  avadhd  ibhyah  avadhd 
namah  akehanna  pitaro  mimadanto  pitaro  titrimanta  pitarah 
pitarah  tundadhvam.  Next  the  daisam  or  benediction  occurs  in 
which  with  hands  clasped  the  celebrant  prays  for  the  increase  in 
prosperity  of  his  family,  tbeii  defence  in  time  of  trouble,  &c.  The 
pinda  of  the  father  is  then  removed  from  the  altar  and  in  its 
place  the  figures  of  a  conch,  discus,  &c.,  are  drawn  with  sandal 
and  on  them  a  lighted  lamp  is  placed  and  saluted  whilst  rice  is 
sprinkled  over  it.  The  mantra  used  is:— Om  vaaantdya  namah 
om  grishmaya  namah  om  varshabhyo  namah  om  aarade  namah  om 
hemdntaya  namah  om  aisiraya  nameh — forming  an  address  to  the 
seasons.  The  pinda  is  then  restored  to  its  place  on  the  altar  and 
the  bundle  of  kusha  which  represents  the  Brahmans  at  the 
northern  altar  is  opened  out  and  one  stalk  is  thrown  towards  the 
heavens  whilst  saying  : — ‘  Praise  to  the  ancestors  in  paradise. 
Then  follow  the  verses  : — ‘  Saptuvyadhd  datdrneshu ,  fyc.?  as  in  tho 
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termination  of  tho  Nandi-srdddh,  after  which  the  materials  for 
the  ceremony  are  removed  and  gifts  again  made  to  Brahmans. 
Next  the  celebrant  proceeds  to  a  plpal  tree,  or  if  no  such  tree  be 
near  a  branch  is  brought  from  a  tree  and  a  dedication  is  made  iu 
the  name  of  Vishnu  of  the  water  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels 
of  water  which  are  poured  over  the  tree  and  then  the  tree  is  tied 
round  with  thread  three  times  and  whilst  moving  round,  tho 
following  mantra  is  repeated  : — “  Glory  to  thee  o  king  of  trees 
whose  root  is  like  Brahma,  trunk  like  Vishnu  and  top  like  Siva.” 
The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  usual  gifts  and  dedication. 

On  every  monthly  return  of  the  date  on  which  a  father  dies 
a  single  pinda  is  offered  to  his  manes  as 
ly  ceremony.  before  with  a  vessel  of  water  to  the  pipal 

tree.  This  continues  for  eleven  months  and  in  the  twelfth  month 
the  Hdrshika-srdddh  takes  placo  which  is  in  all  respects  tho  same 
as  the  ekodishtd-srdddh  already  described.  The  ndrdyana-bali  is 
offered  when  a  father  dies  in  a  strange  land  and  his  relatives 
cannot  find  his  body  to  perform  the  usual  rites.  A  figure  of  the 
deceased  is  made  of  the  reed  leant  and  placed  on  a  funeral 
pyre  and  burned  with  the  dedication  that  the  deceased  may 
not  be  without  the  benefit  of  funeral  rites.  Then  the  kalasa 
is  consecrated  and  the  forms  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva  and  Yama 
stamped  on  pieces  of  metal  are  placed  on  the  covering  of  the 
lialata  and  are  worshipped  with  the  puruslia-sukta  mantra.  Then 
sixteen  homes  and  ten  pindas  are  offered  with  the  usual  dedi¬ 
cation  and  the  latter  are  thrown  into  the  water.  Sixteen  offer¬ 
ings  of  water  from  both  hands  ( anjali )  conclude  the  ceremony. 
A  separate  ritual  is  prescribed  for  a  woman  dying  whilst  in  her 
courses  or  dying  in  child-birth.  The  body  is  anointed  with  the 
pancha-gavya  and  sprinkled  with  water  whilst  the  mantra 
‘  Apohishta,  &c.,’  is  recited.  The  body  is  then  taken  and  a  small 
quantity  of  fire  placed  on  the  chest  after  which  it  is  either  buried 
or  thrown  into  flowing  water.  For  eight  days  nothing  is  done, 
but  On  the  ninth  day,  forty-five  pindas  are  given  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  remaining  three  days  as  already  described  are 
carried  through  if  the  people  can  afford  it.  There  is  also  a 
separate  ritual  for  persons  who  have  joined  a  celibate  fraternity 
as  a  Jogi,  Goshuin,  &c,  His  staff  and  clothes  aro  placed  on  the 
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chArpAi  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  person  and  the  arka-virdha 
or  marriage  with  the  plant  maddr  takes  place,  after  which  a  pinda 
is  offered  in  his  name.  Fakirs,  lepers  and  women  who  die  in 
child-birth  are  buried  in  Kumaon.  It  is  believed  that  if  aDy  one 
dies  during  the  Dkaniskta,  SatabhishA,  PurvabhAdu,  UttarAbhada 
or  Rewati  naksbatras  or  lunar-mansions,  four  others  of  his  family 
will  certainly  die,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  this  evil  a  sdnti  or 
preventive  service  is  prescribed  winch  must  be  held  by  the  relatives 
and  be  accompanied  by  numerous  gifts. 

The  observances  connected  with  the  preparation  and  cooking 

.  of  food  are  classed  amongst  the  domestic 

Wiojana-ltarm,  ° 

ceremonies  and  are  kuown  as  Balivaisvadeva. 
After  the  food  has  been  cooked  and  before  it  is  eaten  the  person 
takes  a  small  portion  of  it  in  his  right  hand  and  offers  it  as  &homa 
on  the  fire  whilst  repeating  the  mantra1 : — Om  salutation  to  Agni, 
the  vital  air  prdna;  om  salutation  to  VAyu,  the  vital  air  apdna ;  om 
salutation  to  Aditya,  the  vital  air  vydna;  salutation  to  the  same 
three  deities,  the  same  three  vital  airs ;  salutation  to  him  who  is  fire 
produced  from  water,  juicy  nectar,  Brahma,  &c.  The  gdyatri- man¬ 
tra*  with  the  addition  of  the  term  svdhd  after  each  section  is  then 
repeated  as  often  as  the  person  wishes.  The  homa  or  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  can  only  be  made  where  the  person  can  procure  some  clarified 
butter,  where  it  cannot  be  obtained  the  homa  must  be  omitted. 
Water  is  then  taken  in  the  hand  and  poured  on  the  ground  whilst 
the  mantra8  is  repeated  . — ‘  If  whoever  eats  remembers  that  Brah¬ 
ma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  present  in  the  food  impurity  cannot  ac¬ 
crue  from  eating.’  Where  the  water  has  fallen  four  small  portions4 
of  the  food  are  thrown  one  after  the  other  with  the  following 

1  Om  bhCr  agnaye  pranayr  svdhd  om  bhuvaredyavt  apdndye  srdhd  om  soar  adti- 
ydya  vyd»dye  svdhd  om  bhurbhuvahsvnh  aynivayiirddltiphliyah  prdn dpdna ryamsbya A 
svdhd  om  apojyoti  rasn’mrilatn  brahma  bhur  bhuvak  svah  am  .tarpon,  vui  purna  gvan 
svdhd.  Here  the  three  kinds  of  vital  mrs  are  mentioned  ;  prana,  that  which  is  mes 
fromithe  lungs  t  apdna,  from  the  anus  and  vyfnu  that  which  circulates  through  the 
body.  The  usual  number  is,  however,  five  aDd  hereafter  we  tmve  added,  samdmi, 
that  which  is  common  to  t  he  whole  body,  and  uddng,  that  which  rises  t  hough  the 
throat  to  the  head.  Svdhd  has  the  meaning  probably  of  a  good  o bin t ion  or 
offeriog.and  is  here  used  with  the  mystical  vydhriti mantra.  1  Sop  previous 

page.  8  The  learned  use  the  mttnlra:  Om  ndbhyi  asidantorihshn  gvan 

sirshna*  dy<tu  samavartlatah  padbhydm  kh&mirdisuh  Sfohdt  latlid  l«h<in  uhalpayuu. 
The  verse  translated  above  is,  however,  far  more  common  and  runs  : — Annum 
brahmd  rasa  vishnv  bhuhtd  devo  mahesvarah  tvanx  dhydiivddi  yo  bhunhte  annadusho 
nadlyaie,  The  ordinary  cultivator  seldom  usee  more  than  the  three  last  words  — 

*  annadotho  nadlyal*  *  *  Om  bhvpataye  namah  om  bhuvani/palui/t  namah  out 

bhutdndnpaioyc  namah  om  tarcebhyo  bhihbkyo  balanamah. 
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mantra ‘  Om,  glory  to  the  lord  of  the  earth;  om,  glory  to  the  lord 
of  created  things  ;  om,  glory  to  the  lord  of  sprites  ;  om  glory  to  all 
beings.’  Water  is  again  taken  in  the  hand  whilst  a  mystical  mantra1 
is  recited.  The  water  is  then  drank.  Next  about  a  mouthful  of  the 
food  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  thrown  away  as  the  portion  of  dogs, 
low-caste  persons,  lepers,  diseased,  crows  and  ants.a  The  correct 
custom  is  to  make  one  offering  for  each  of  these  six  classes  whilst 
repeating  the  mantra,  but  in  practice  a  very  small  portion  is  placed 
on  the  ground  with  the  ejaculation  : — ‘  Om,  glory  to  Vishnu,’ 
The  food  is  then  eaten  whilst  with  the  first  five  mouthfuls  ( pan - 
cha-grdsi )  the  following  mantra  is  recited  mentally  : — ‘  Om,  salu¬ 
tation  to  (he  five  kinds  of  vital  air,  viz.,  prdna,  apdna,  aamdna, 
vydna  and  ucldna’  Then  a  little  water  is  poured  over  the  bali 
with  the  mantra: — ‘  Om  salutation  to  the  bali,’  and  at  the  end  of 
the  meal  the  same  is  repeated  with  the  verse'' :  *  May  the  giver  of 
the  meal  have  long-life  and  the  eater  thereof  ever  be  happy.’ 

1  Om  axtasdiarani  bhuteihu  gilnigam  visva-'o  mukhah  twam  yajnatmam  vaihat- 
kirn  apejyoittato’viitom  svdha.  Tlie  word  vuvhai  is  &a  exclamation  used  in 
making  o  ration*  and  vaahatkdra  U  ihe  making  it.  *  Sunimckapantiti 

nuncliQ  * uupnchdru  pdpuroginan  vdyutanan  kriminducha  lanuhair  nirvaptibhuvik. 

*  Auvuduld  chiranjiti  <t)i nubktkta  s  >dd  tu/thi. 
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Abut,  tribe  of  ...  ...  860 

Abhidharma-pitaka  of  toe  Buddhists, 

on  ritual  ...  747,750-1 

Abhiaava  Gupta,  P&supata  teacher . ..  778 
Abbiraa  tribe  853,  857,  860,  873,  884 
Abhiadra  ...  ...  359,  378 

Abjapdni,  armloki  tea  warn  808,  816 


Aceainea  river 
Aohala,  a  goddeaa 
Aoh&m,  in  Nepil 
Acberia,  fairiea 
Aohyflta,  deity 
Ad-badri,  temple 
Adhidevatia 
Adhokahaja,  deity 
Adi-Buddha,  idea  of 
Aditi,  Krishna,  son  of  . 


873,  318 
...  880 
607,  608,  609 
...  833 
887 

784, 786, 788,  814 
886,  898 
...  887  ; 
768,  761,  808 
716,  718 


AdityAa,  deities  297,  899,  716,  726,  804, 

[886,  912 

Agastya  Muni,  sage  ...  848, 786,  806, 814 
Aghan,  tho  month  ...  ...  817 

Agni,  the  deity,  281,  302,  705,  717,  720 
(as  Rudra),  773,  777,  780-1,  783,  788: 
consort  of,  790,  802,  894,  et  teq. 

Agnria  of  Komaon  ...  ...  370 

Ahirsin  Nepil  ...  ...  364 

Aihole  grant  1..  ...  418 

Aindri,  Sakti  of  Indra . . .  ...  801 

Aln-i-Akbari, onKnmaon  372,648: 

on  the  Palos,  487 :  Jhfiai  ...  605 

Airdvata,  elephant  of  India  820,  801 
Airavati  river  ...  273,294 

Airi,  a  local  sylvan  deity  ...  825 

Airya  of  the  Zend  books  ...  275 

Aitariya-BrAhmana  ...  278,  277,  773 

Aja,  title  of  Vishnu  ...  ...  789 

Ajit  Chand,  Raja  ...  ...582-4 

Ajmer,  capital  of  Doti...  544,  570 

AkAsabhAjini,  form  of  Sakti,  797,  812,  848, 

[894 

AkAsa-yogini,  Bauddha Sakti  ...  797 

Akhil-tarini,  a  female  deity  ...  800 

Alaknanda  river,  292,  294,  807,  321.  347, 

[357,  471 

A1  Biruni  on  the  KatormAns  of 
Kabul,  382,  433  :  on  the  Indian 
eras  ...  ...  413,  423,  448 

Alexander  the  Great  ...  352,  385,  450 

Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  Uohilla  ...  585 

Almora,  6ito  of,  held  by  Katyuris, 

634  :  founded,  539  :  fort  built, 

550  :  palace  built,  570  :  tak  n  by 
Rohillos,  587 :  by  Gorkhalis,  609  : 
by  British  ...  662-65,  851  i 


Araar  Singh  Kaji,  Gorkhsli  General,  619 
A  mar  Singh  ThApa,  GorkhAli  Ge¬ 
neral,  619,  635,  641,  6G5 :  sur¬ 
renders  ...670-78,674,677 

Amaru  Sinha,  lexicographer  ...  418 

Amaravana  or  Jageswar,  862,  366,  368 
A ma sonian  kingdom  of  Tibet  ...  467 

Ambus tai  tribe  . . .  867,  861 

Ambika,  sister  of  Rndra,  791,  793,  801, 

[818 

AmgAchhi,  copper  plate  grant  . . .  489 
AmitAbha,  the  DhyAni  Buddha,  768,  759 

[761 

Anala,  title  of  Krishna  ...  716 

Anandagiri,  author  of  Digvijaya  ...  707 
AnasQya,  mother  of  Dattatreva  . . .  806 

Ananta,  »<xda  (lotus)  295 :  Nlga,  298,  301, 

[308,  319,  896 
Anderson,  J.,  papers  on  Zoology  ...47,  79 
Andhakas,  sprung  from  Krishna  ...  716 

Andhrabhritya  kings  ...  ...  384 

Andhr&s,  a  tribe  ...  ...  486 

Androgynous,  form  of  Siva,  736-9: 

hence  the  linga  and  the  yoni  ...  739 

Angas,  *a  tribe  ...  ...  274 

A ng-nyat,  formula  for  the  ...  859 

Animism  in  the  Himalaya  ...  702 

Aniruddha,  husband  of  Usha,  729-80,  887 
Anjani,  a  form  of  Nirriti  ...  799 

An-sik  or  Parthia,  393,  401,  402 

Antarsnga  or  duab  of  the  Alak¬ 
nanda  ...  ...  ...  484 

Antelope,  four-horned,  Indian,  32 : 

Tibetan  ...  ...35, 46 

Antigonus,  the  Greek  ...  352,  388,  396 

Antiochus,  the  Greek  ...  352,  387-8 

Ants  ...  ...  ...  243 

Anu,  descendants  of  ...  ...  279 

Anuka  Bhairava,  temple  of  . ..  777 

A  para  Gauduki  river  ...  289,  295 

Apart  jits,  goddess  ...  801 

AparnA,  daughter  of  UimAchsl  ...  785 

Aphides  ...  ...  ...  259 

Aphsar  inscription  ...  ...  425 

Apollodotus.  the  Greek  390  -1,  396 


Apsaras,  gonii 
Arachnids,  spiders 
Arucbosia  ... 
Aranyakas . . . 

A  rattan,  tribe 


299,  ?00,  320,  728 
...  90 

...  38G,  388, 392, 432 
...  270 
280,  376 


Aravalli,  range,  part  of  Sinaliks  ...  524 

Arbmlas,  tribe  ...  357,  360 

Ardbaniriswara,  androgynous  form 

of  Siva  ...  ...  738 
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Argeia,  old  name  of  Greece  ...  276 

Arhat,  Buddhist  priest  ...  740 

Aria  ...  ...  ...386-7 

Arian  alphabet  ...  ...  389 

Ariuna  275  ;  Bat  ropy  of  386,  306,  490 

Arioi  of  the  Caucasus  ...  ...  276 

Ariehta,  tho  bull  demon  ...  718 

Arjikiya  river  ...  ...  273 

Arjuna,  deity,  281,  283,  710,  712,  714,  728, 

[773,  777,  795 
Arrian  on  Upper  India...  392,  397 

Articalata  ...  ...  ...  90 

ATunoda  lake  ...  289,294 

Aryabhatta,  astronomer  ...  419 

A^yadeva,  a  Buddhist  teacher  ...  753 

Aryaka  (Irak)  of  inscriptions  ...  276 

Aryas,  272-9,  283,  732 :  class  of 

Buddhist  priests  ...  ...  749 

Aryasunga,  a  Buddhist  teacher,  753-4,  760 
Aeon,  the  month  ...  ...  847 

Asirh,  festivals  during...  ...  849 

Aeiani,  Skythians  ...  ...396-7 

Asikni  river  ...  273,  312 


Asitoda  lake,  289,  seo  ‘  Sitoda  lake, 
Askot,  Bdjis  of,  365,  449  :  Katyuris 
of  455,  494-6  :  belongs  to  Doti, 

496,  627  :  pedigree  of  Rajas  of,  531, 
[537,  563,  797 
Asoj,  festival  of  the  month  of  ...  853 

Asoka,  edict  of,  at  Kalsi,  351 ;  visit 
to  Nepal,  36-1:  employs  Yakshae, 

376  conquest,  377,  394 ;  date 
of  407,  761:  grove  of,  trees  ...  315 
Ass,  wild,  or  kyang  ...  35,  47 

Astor,  races  of  ...  355,  381,  436 

Astronomers,  Indian,  borrowed  much 
from  the  Greeks,  394:  on  the 
local  eras  ...  419,422,425 

A  suras,  genii,  280,  304,  748,  782,  787, 

[795,  807 

Asvins,  genii,  sprung  from  Krishna,  716, 

[843,  894,  901 


Attacori,  tribe  ...  ...  353 

Atharro  Veda,  273-4,  700,  707,  734,  887 
Atma  Cliand  Raja  ...  ...  509 

Atri,  father  of  Dattatroya  ...  805 

Aval olutes  ware,  Bodhisaitwa,  tho 

Buddhist  deity,  505,  752-3,  759,  761, 

[771,  808 

Avartta,  samo  as  Heorta  (?)  ...  354 

Aves,  see  ‘Birds’ 
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Baber  in  Kabul  ...  ...  434 

Babbler  ...  ...  59 

Bacon-beetle  ...  ...  105 

Biidami  inscription  ..r  418,  424 

Badauni  on  Husain  Klein,  544,  516 

Badarayana,  astronomer  ...  413 


Page. 

Badari  or  Badri,  in  Garhwil,  269 : 
in  the  Brthmanas,  278-4:  other 
writings,  283-4,  807,  881,  867 : 

flace  in  history  of  religion,  269, 

03 :  temples  at,  466,  710,  716, 

728,  768,  776,  783,  813 :  copper¬ 
plate  grants  from,  471,  484 : 
grants  to,  666,  578,  685,  691,  604 
Badhdn,  a  local  deity  ...  ...  880 

Badhangarh,  attacked  by  Kumaon,  653, 

[666,  67,2,  680 

Badger  ...  ...  ...  12 

Badgujars  of  Antpshahr  ...  658 

B&di,  rope-danoer  ...  ...  834 

Badrintth  temple  at  B&geswar  . . .  620 

Bdgeawar,  at  confluence  of  Sarjn  and 
Gomati  in  Kumaon,  305 :  origin 
of  name,  317 :  inscriptions  at 
409  :  grants  to  and  repairs  of 
temples  at,  541,  656,  660,  572, 

691,  604,  782,  811,  849,  859, 


872  :  old  tombs  at  ...  ...  513 

Bagwdli  festival,  823,  870 ;  action 

near,  Pokhar  ...  577, 601 

Bahadur  64b  of  Nep&l  ...  613 

Bahat,  coins  found  at  . . .  ...  444 

Babdwalpur  inscriptions  . . .  405 


Bihikas  tribe,  274,  260,  358,  361,  376, 

[781 

Bahlikas  or  Vahlikas,  tribe,  274,  373,  384 
Bahu,  279:  conquered  by  Haihayas,  279 
Baijnnth  or  Vaidyandth  on  Gumti  in 
KatyUr,  305,  311,468,  519,  537, 

580,  810:  grants  to  and  repairs 
of  temple,  520,  572  :  inscriptions 
by  Gangolis,  540  :  action  near  . . .  554 

Bairn  gis,  as  priests,  788,  802,  805,  855 
Bairnt  or  Vairat  in  Jaipur,  361  :  in 
Kumaon,  443,  453-4 :  fort  of, 


above  Kalsi:  surrender  of  ...  640 

Baisakh,  festivals  during  ...  848 

Baitareni,  river  and  pool,  788,  925 

Baksbi  in  the  Tarai  ...  ...  649 

Baktria  ...  ...  270,  241 


Baktrian  Greeks  in  the  Himalaya, 

341, 384;  brief  sketch  of  history  : 
decline  of  their  power,  386,  403,  439 
Bolar&ma  avatar  as,  708,  718 :  aids 


Aniruddha  ...  ...  729 

Balakhilyas,  tribe  ...  328,  349 

Balbhadra,  temple  to  ...  ...  805 

Balbhadra  Singh,  dofencoof  Kalanga, 

636:  death  ...  ...640-1 

Bnlchan,  a  local  deity  ...  ...  831 

Bald-coot  ...  ...  ...  70 


Balcswar  temple,  in  Kill  Kumaon, 
inscriptions  at,  471,  516,  528, 

810,  871  :  grants  to  and  repairs 
of  the  temple,  527,  534,  542,  566,  585 
Balcswar  nt'l'hal,  310,  313,  569,  872: 
seo  ‘  Thai’ 
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Bali,  the  Duty*  Rija,  £84,  £99,  801,  8££, 
[719,  7£9,  776,  866 
Bali,  Sain  era  in  ieland  of  ...  418 

Ballabha  or  Vallabhi  ...  410,491 

Bilo  Kolyiu  Chand,  Baji,  639;  set 
up  ...  ...  ...  488-4 

Balti  ...  ...  ...  .  £96 

Bamian  ...  ...  430 

Bam  Sub,  chautarm,  Governor  of  Ku- 
maon  under  the  Gorkhilis,  614, 

616,  618,  624-6  :  oorreapondenoe 
with,  641, 646 :  defence  of  Almora 
by,  660-64:  peace  negotiations 
through  ...  668,  672, 676 

Bam  Sihi,  family  in  Sor,  629 ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  family  ...  632-3,  641 


Bimsu,  origin  of  name...  ...  '730 

Bina,  the  Daitya,  son  of  Bali  ...'  729 

Baneswar,  a  title  of  Siva  ...  730 

Bangiras  from  Garhwal  ...  668 

Bangas,  of  Bengal  ...  ...  732 

Banpa-Nig  ...  ...  335 

Baraditya,  temple  of  ...  315,  804 

Barahat  in  Bh&girathi  valley  463,  612 
Birahmandal  annexed  ...  634-5 

Barikheri,  hot-weather  residence  of 
Tarai  officers,  565,  586,  588,  611 : 
occupied  by  British  ...  658 

Barbaras,  a  tribe  ...  279,  358,  364 

Barbet  ...  ...  ...  55 

Bardesanes,  Tndika  of  ...  ...  736 

Barhal  or  blue-sheep  ...  17,  34,  48 

Barkipura,  ruins  in  Bijnor,  453 :  mer¬ 
cenaries  of  ...  591,  604 

Barking  deer  ...  ...  30 

Barmdeo,  on  the  Kali,  545,  668,  670,  797 
Barwaiks  of  the  Bhibar,  589,  591 

Barwing  ...  ...  69 

Basahr  or  Bisnhr,  269,  363 :  annexed 

to  Garhwal  ...  527,  682 

Baeant-panclmmi  festival  ...  857 

Basantpur  in  Dehra  Dun,  645,  563 

Basava,  founder  of  the  Lingfiyats  ...  862 

Baadeo,  the  king,  382,  403,  4C7 ; 
of  coins,  405-7,  426 :  divinity 
466-7  :  see  1  Vasudeva’ 

Basuk,  see  ‘  Vasuki’  ... 

Batesar  in  the  Duab  ...  356 

Bats  ...  6,  44,  46 

Batten  J.  H.  in  Kumaon,  683,  689-91 
Bauddhamargis  of  Nepal  ...  465 

Baz  Bahadur  Chand,  Rija,  669,  561-9 : 

[606 

Bazpur  in  the  Tarfii  549 ;  founded,  562 
Bears,  9 :  brown-bear,  black  bear, 

sloth  bear  ...  9-11,  47 

Beavan,  on  fishes  of  India  86 

Bedling  division  of  Namburis  ...  775 

Bee-eater  ...  •••  *>3 

Beckett’s  list  of  Garhwil  Rijas  ...  445 

Boes  ...  ...  244 


671,  694 
...  860 
...  871 


Beetles,  101 :  classification 

tomy  of  ...  ...  101 

Ben  Baja  ...  ...  (gg 

Benares,  rebuilt  by  Krishna,  719, 

905 :  captured  by  Musolmins. 

606:  see ‘Kfiihf’  ...  ; 

Benfey,  on  the  route  of  the  Aryas,  877 
Beni  Til,  near  Adbadri  ...  813 

Beni  Madhab,  temple  to  ...  818 

Bema  of  Ladak  ...  ...  870 

Ber,  tree  at  Badari  ...  ...  788 

Betileswar,  title  of  Biva,  810-11 

Betals  of  Kashmir  ...  ...  870 

Bhabar,  at  foot  of  the  hills,  41)9 : 
annexed  by  Gyin  Chand  622 : 

642,  548  :  action  in  Doti  671,  694 
Bhadon,  observances  dnring  ...  860 

BKado-tankrdni,  festivals  of  ...  871 
Bhadraj(Bharadvij)  nearMassooree,  805 
Bhadrfikfili,  epithet  of  Dnrga,  764,  797, 

[891 

Bhadra  river,  292, 296 :  Boma  forest, 

296 :  goddess  ...  ...  304 

Bhadras,  scribes  of  the  Katyfiris, 

471,  482,  616 :  and  Pilas  ...  487 
Bhadriswa  river,  289-90,  293-6  ... 
Bhfigulpur  inscription  of  the  Pilas,  481, 

[486 

Bhsgavata-Purina,  286,  291,  393,  707, 

[713,  726,  786 
Bhagavati,  goddess,  760,  802,  814 

Bhigirathi  river,  292,  341,  357,  768 

Bhag-ling  temple  ...  810,853 

Bhogwin  or  Bhagawat,  idea  of  ...  758 

Bhairava  Jhamp  at  Kedar  ...  773 

Bhairava  temples  in  Almora,  grants 

to  ...  ...  604 

Bhairava  worship  in  the  Himalaya, 

701-2,  762:  sanctioned  by  San¬ 
kara,  770:  oath  temple,  777,  783,  797, 
[808,  810,  818,  849,  666-9,  920 
Bhairavi,  sakti  of  Bhairava  ...  797 

bhnironath  at  Benares  ...  762 

Bhau  13.4 ji,  393,  410,  419-20 

Bharadvaja,  a  physician  ...  274 

Bharat,  eon  of  Koikeyi  ...  708 

Bbarata,  country,  289-90,  292-5,  806 

Bharatas,  tribe  277,  357 

Bkarati  Chand,  Rija  ...  528 

Bhargaa,  a  tribe  358,  361 

Bhaskarscharya,  astronomer,  293,  419 
Bhatneswar  temple  in  Borarau,  grant 

to  691,  698 

Bhats  of  Jumla,  submit  to  Chands...  530 
Bhattorakas,  priests  favoured  by  the 
Katyuris,  471-2,  480,  516,  and 
Palas,  ...  ■■■  487 

Bhattas,  officer  of  the  Katyfiris,  471,  616 
Bhattot  pain,  astronomer,  ...  419 

Bhauma,  Mars,  ...  886,  693 

Bhaun&ditya  temple,  ...  569,  804 


INDEX. 


Bhava,  a  title  of  Siva,  304)  727,  781,  927 
Bhavabh&ti’e  drama,  896,  860,  867 

fihavishya-badri,  temple  of  786,  814 

Bhariehya  Purina  ...  286 

Bhawini,  oonaort  of  Siva,  804,  822 

Bhikal-Nig  ...  ...  836 

Bhikam  Chand,  Eija  ...  ...  689 

Bhikshua,  Buddhist  monks,  465)  .749 

Bhillang  vpllejr,  828,  842,  446,  624 

Bhillaa,  t#be  ...  280,  328,  777 

Bhilwa-Kedir  temple,  839,  716,  777,  811 
Bhimi,  a  goddess  ...  ...  798 

Bbima  Sena  or  Bhiahma,  281-2,  327, 

606,  710,  716,  718,  title  of  Si»e,721, 

[807 

Bhtma  Sena  Thipa,  of  Nepil,  618,  670, 

[674 

Bhtmeewar  temple,  782,  810,  868 : 

grant*  ...  ...  691 

Bhfm-ghoia  ...  ...  282 

Bhim  Til,  lake,  317  ;  fort,  619,  686.: 

aotion  near,  605,  611,  871 
BhI ahma,  see  1  Bhima’ ... 

Bhiahma  Chand,  Eija ...  ...  639 

Bhojaa,  868, 861 :  Sanaa,  king  of  the 

718-19 

Bhnkeaa,  aaroeren  ...  ...  883 

Bhola Kith,  local  deity  ...  817 

Bhot,  the  inter-alpine  region,  267, 

270 :  name  of  Tibet,  868,  873, 
469,492,587:  oonqneirt.  of  ...  666 
Bhotiyae.  people  of  Bhot,  36,  378  : 
a  tribe  in  Poiinas  (Bhotaa),  486-6, 

[492 

Bhramanhia,  eona  of  Brahma  ...  320 
Bhrimari  temple  in  Katyir,  672: 

title  of  Durga,  796,  812  :  grant  to  682 
Bhrign,  the  aage  ...  ...  727 

Bhub&neswur,  in  Orissa,  858 :  see 
‘Patila’:  temple  in  Gangoli,  in 
Minaaa-khrnda,  310,  318-22 : 

grants  to  and  repairs  of  temple,  672, 

[585,  698 

Bhuksir  in  the  TaTii  . . .  270,  549 

Bhukaaa  or  Bhokeae  tribe,  270,  371.  549 

[591,  600 

Bhnmiya,  a  total  deity,  ...  825 

Bhfitapati,  title  of  Paaupati  ...  773 
Bhfitas,  attendants  on  Siva,  2P9,  702 


[722,  773,  818 
Bbnteea,  a  title  of  Sira,  702,  727,  782 
Bias  riser  ...  ...  294 

Bibhandeswar  temple  ...  314,  810 

Bijaya  Chand,  Eija  ...  ...  558 

Bikn-tankrdnt,  festivals  of  ...  869 

Bikiya-ke-aain  tempel ...  ...  315 

Bilhari  seised  by  Oadb,  585,  589 : 

with  Patbini  ...  ...  599 

Bindus&rov&ra,  lake-  ...  ...  289 

Bineawar,  a  title  of  Siva,  776,  811 

Bini  Nig,  temple  to  ...  836,  853 


...  294 

314,  810 
...  558 
...  869 
...  315 


B inter  or  Bineawar,  temple  bnilt  by 
Kalyin  Chand,  685 :  title  of 
Biva  ...  ...  776,811 

Bira  Chand,  Eija  ...  619 

Birbal,  pnrobdt  of  the  Chanda  . . .  646 

Birds  of  the  traot  between  the  Kili 

and  the  Tons  ...  ...  48 

Bir  Sinha  Deva,  Katyuri  Eiji  ...  634 
Birupakaha,  story  of  ...  ...  778 

Biaaud,  captured  by  Chanda,  627,  584 

Biehte  employed  by  Bom  Chand,  508,  660, 
from  Sibali,  568 :  with  Debi 
Chand  ...  ...681-4 

Bin,  established  ae  unit  of  measure,  565, 

[612 

Bithanra,  action  at,  with  Bohillas ...  612 

Bitteru  ...  ...  ...  71 

Black-bird...  ...  ...  68-9 

Black-buok  ...  ...  83 

Blackwall  on  spiders  ...  ...  96 

Blanford,  W.  on  geographical  distri¬ 
bution,  2 ;  papers  on  Zoology,  47-8,  78, 

[78,  90 

Blankets,  manufacture  of  ...  42 

Blue  ohat  ...  ...  ...58,60 

Blue  sheep,  17,  84 :  blue  cow  ...  82 

Blue  throat  ...  ...  61 

Blyth,  E.,  papers  ou  mammalia,  45, 

47:  on  birds,  78:  on  fishes  ...  80 

Bod:  see  ‘Bhot*  ...  ... 

Bodhisattwns,  752-3,  768,  761,  764, 

860 :  Avalokiteswara,  605,  752-3, 

759,  771  ■  Manjusri,  752,  764: 
VajmpAni  ...  753, 769 

Bolor  or  Chitril  ...  427,  430,  431 

Bombardier  beetles  ...  ...  106 

Bon  religion  in  Tibet  ...  ...  764 

Borsrau,  capture  and  colonisation  of  635 
Borer  fly  ...  ...  ...  246 

Bradshaw,  Col.,  negotiates  with  Ne¬ 
pal,  631-2 :  through  Gajraj  Misr,  672-3 
Brahma,  unknown  in  the  Vedas,  706- 
7 ;  one  with  Krishna,  717  :  praises 
Krishna,  718:  as  umpire  be¬ 
tween  Siva  and  Vishnu,  724  :  at 
Dakshis  sacrifice,  725  8  :  inferior 
to  other  gods,  771 :  cause  thereof 
772:  his  dream  ...  733,790,880 

Brahma  Gupta,  astronomer  ...  419 

Brfihmanas  ...  271,  274,  747 

Brihmanda  Parana  ...  286,  291,  294-5 

Brahmari,  Sakti  of  Brahma,  801,  819 
Brahmanism  absorbed  Buddhism,  700,  723 
Brahmapura  ...  359,  362, 453 

Brahma  Purina  ...286,  295,  384,  800 

.  Brahmaputra  river  ...  ...  292 

Brahma-Yaivartta- Purina  quoted,  286, 

[735,  798,  803 
Brahm-Kapil,  801,  311,  832,  784.  787 
Brahuis  Of  Sind  ...  ...  280 

Briddh-badri  temple  .  '784-5,  788 
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Briddh  J  ages  war  temple,  779,  811  : 

Calinga,  a  tribe 

...  854 

grants  to 

Briddh  Ked*r  temple,  314,  660,  5C6 

691 

Cambridge  on  spider*  . . . 
Campbell,  on  the  Limbus 

QA 

364,  366 

grants  to  586 :  festivals,  785,  810,  869 

(note). 

Brindaban  in  Muthra  ... 

.  798 

Cantharidea 

...  Ill 

Broad-bill 

63 

Cantor,  on  snakes,  78:  an 

fishes  ...  86 

Brooks,  ornithological  p&pen  48,  73 

Brysuri,  tribe  ...  ...  353 

Buddol  inscription  ...  4>' 

Buddha,  A  vatir  of  Vishnu,  708  :  life 
and  teaching  of,  743-50;  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Buddhism,  760:  Gau¬ 
tama,  763  :  in  later  times  name 
alone  used,  761,  886  ...  890 

Budda  palita,  Buddhist  teacher  ...  754 

Buddhism  subdued  by  Brahmanism, 

723,  738;  Weber  on,  742:  life  and 
teaching  of  Buddha,  743-50  :  far¬ 
ther  developments  750-1,  778: 
magical  rites  and  formula  intro¬ 
duced,  755  :  further  assimilation 
to  Saiva  practice,  761 :  in  Nepdl, 

763 :  Maha-yAna  school,  738, 752  : 
M&dhyamika  school,  753,  Yogi- 
chflrya  school,  753:  developed 
755 :  Hina-yina  sohool  ...  762 

Buddhist  scriptures,  746 ;  Sutra, 

747:  Vinaya,  748:  Abhidharma 
or  three  pit  aka*,  750 :  Tantras  ...  750 

Budh,  mercury  ...  ...  898 

Bulbul  ...  ...  60 

Bullfinch  ...  ...  66 

Bullocks  ...  ...  37 

Buffaloes  ...  ...  37 

Bugs  ...  ...  160 

Biihler  on  local  erne  ...  ...  421 

Bnjin,  list  of  Rfijas  of,  530  :  occupied 

by  the  Gorkhdlis  ...  ...  649, 

Bunting  ...  ...  65 

Bfirhae  or  headmen  in  early  times  ...  506 

BuBh'-galis  of  Kifiristin  ...  437 

Btirisho  of  Hanza  and  Ns^ar 
Burmeister,  on  insects  ...  101 

Burnell,  on  local  eras  420  :  On  San¬ 
kara  Acharya  ..  ...  463 

Burnouf  on  Buddhism,  743,  745, 

750, 756  ...  ...  760 

Bush  chat  ...  ...  60 

Butler  on  spiders,  96 :  on  lepidoptern, 

205 :  on  myriapoda  ...  266 

Butterflies  ...  ...  186 

Butwal  pargan&h,  attack  by  Nepilese 

on  the  ...  630-34 

Buzzard  ...  ...  51 

Byans,  310:  held  by  Jnmla,  627,  553: 

annexed  668 :  boundary  with  Nepal  679 

c.  ' 


Caddis-flies  ... 

Calcutta,  Kali  of 
Calendars  in  use  in  Kumaon 


181 

797 

843 


Capricorn  beetles  ...  ...  112 

Carpenter-bee  ...  ...  £44 

Carps  ...  ...  ...  83 

Casiri,  a  triba  . . .  299,  358-4,  862 

Caste,  origin  of  term  (baran),  276: 
barriers  broken  by  Baivas  and 
by  Buddhists  ...  ...  744 

Cat,  tiger- oat,  leopard -cat,  jangle-cat, 
bay -oat,  17:  civet-cat,  tiger- 
spotted  avet-eat,  Tarii  tree-cat,  19, 

[45,47 

Cattle,  domestic,  26:  diesases  ...  87 

Caucasus,  Indian  ...  377,  896 

Centipedes...  ...  ...  £45 

Cesi,  a  tribe  ...  ...  855 

Ceylon,  Baka  era  in  ...  ...  417 

Chachait  jdgtr  ...  ...  612 

Chaohak-devi,  goddess...  ...  £74 

Chsit,  festivals  during...  ...  847 

Chakshn  or  Oxns,  river,  289,  262,  401,  428 
Chalnkya  inscriptions  in  the  Dakhin  418, 

[421,  424,  402 

Chamois  or  gural  ...  ...  88 

Champiwat,  in  Kumaon,  814,  498,  506-7, 
609,  619,  528,  684,  689:  aban¬ 
doned,  -640,  670:  occupied  by 
British  ...  654  ;  667;  821,  830 

Chfcmunda,  form  of  Nirriti  79k-9,  813, 

[819,  867 

Chanda,  a  goddess,  322,  881,  794,  798,  867 
Chand  dynasty  in  Kumaon,  404 : 
story  of  Bom  Chand,  497;  date 
of,  409:  Chand  rulers,  lists  of 
600:  restoration  of  619:  war 
with  Doti  ...  ...  629 

Chmndilas,  tribe  ...  279,  282 

Chandika,  goddess  in  the  Himalaya,  702, 
736,  798-9,  801,  813,  869 
Chandi  taluk.- 1  1  l  :i '  -ey’s  claim  to  ...  680 

Chandpur.  u:i  <  I  !  >  ..pital  of.  Garhwil  524, 

[626,  670 

Chandrahan  ...  340,  781 

Chandra  ban  sis  of  Kumaon  497,  508,  618 
Cliandrabhtgfc  river  ...  296,  303 

Cbandreswar,  a  title  of  Shiva  ...  781 

Chandiagli&ntt,  a  female  deity  800,  848 

Cbandragupta  of  Pstna  887,  394 

Chandrasila  in  Garhwil  ...  774 

Chang  (Djang)  Kien,  marquis  of 

Po-wang  on  the  Yueh-ti  898,  403 

Chaugarkha  held  by  Padyar  Bijpnts  496, 

[608,  629 

Charaka,  medical  writer  ...  274 

Ch&ranas,  genii  ...  ...  290 

C  hash  tana  ...  ...  ...  410 
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Chatrisioi,  a  tribe  ...  •  866 

Chaturbuj,  rains  called  •••  444 

Chaubisi,  RAjAs  of  NepAl  ...  606 

Chaudins,  310  :  held  by  Jumla,  627,  663 
Chaudhris  from  JwAlamukhi  ...  660 

Chaumu,  a  local  deity  828 

Chaamakhia  or  Chaumua  occupied 

by  the  British  ...  ...  660 

Chauras,  a  tribe  ...  ...  279 

Chauriisi-m&l  or  TarAi,  646,  649,  662,  666 
Chauri,  tail  of  wild  yak  ...  771 

Chantara  Brahmans,  officeholders, 

608,  640;  party  in  NepAl,  613,  641 

[668-70 

ChepAng,  a  Nepal  tribe  ...  367 

ChhakhAta  annexed  by  Chanda,  519  : 

occupied  by  British  ...  658 

Chharaunj  Dyau,  a  local  deity  ...  832 

Chhipula  mount  worshiped,  832,  853 

Chhurmal,  a  local  deity  ...  831 

China,  Tibetan  name  of,  288 :  map  of, 

289,  292  -.  silkworm  introduced 


Page. 

Coomoe  oa  the  Huns  ...  ...  428 

Couoal  ...  ...  ...  68 

Cows  ...  ...  ...  34 

Crake  ...  ...  ...  70 

Crane,  demoiselle,  white  ...  69 

Creation  according  to  the  Pnranas,  299 

[309,  336 

Crickets  ...  ...  ...  149 

Criminal  administration  of  GorkhAlie 

in  Rumaon  ...  628 

Crow  ...  ...  p4,  72 

Csoma  de  Kerbs,  on  Tibetan  Buddhism,  760 
Cuckoo  ...  65,72 

Cunningham,  A.  on  Asoka’s  edict, 

351 ;  Baktrian  coins,  389 : 
Greeks,  394-5  :  inscriptions,  406, 

410  :  on  local  eras,  420  :  on  Br&h- 
mapurn,  453  :  on  Govisana,  462 : 

Psla  inscriptions,  489  :  Ladak  ...  860 

Cunninghanf,  (J.  D.)  Notes  ...  293 

Cup-marks  in  Knmaon  ...  352 

Curlew  ...  ...  ...  69 


from,  509  :  see  1  Chinese’ 

Chinas,  a  tribe,  282,  356,  358-9,  365,  436 
Chinab  river  ...  273,  293,  294 

Chinese,  names  of  Tibetan  rivers  in, 

292  :  historians  on  Baktria  and 
Kabul,  398 :  travellers,  429 :  Ama- 
sonlan  kingdor  ,  458  :  on  Tibet, 

469  :  invade  N  pAl  ...  ...  CIO 

Chitraksli  in  Mysore  ...  ...  775 

Chitre’  Kators  of,  381,  Kafirsof,  384: 


V  lor, 

427,  430,  435 

C  o  Konkyu,  lake 

289,  312 

Cho  Lagan,  lake 

289,  312 

Cbo  Ms  pin.  lake  , ... 

289,  312,  362 

Chi.  Mnriri,  lake 

...  289 

‘  hough 

64 

C;:ukam  occupied  by  the  British,  648 — 9 

Chi  akarana,  mual  for 

465,902 

Cicadas,  nBecta  .  . 

...  101 

Cicones,  tribe 

...  303 

Civet,  cat 

...19,  45 

Cobra 

...  76 

Cockchafers 

108,  127 

Cockroach 

...  160 

D. 

Daba  temple  in  Fundee  ...  573 

Dadbichi,  the  Bage  ...  ...  725 

Demonism  in  India,  699 :  702-3 
connected  with  Suiva  worship, 

721-7  :  Sivaism  is  a  form  of,  733  : 
affiliated  to  their  systems  by 
both  Saivas  and  Bauddhas,  738, 

754,  756  :  admitted  to  the  shrines, 

762  :  the  Bonj.os  of  Tibet,  765  : 

Sakta  forms,  790,  794 .  village 
and  local  deitihs  ...  814,  34 

Dab®  Sk  hians  ...  396,  401 

D&hia  ...  ...401-2 

Daityas,  genii,  277,  280.  290,  296-9,  715, 

[719,  729,  786 

Dakbini  priests  in  Kumaon  and 

Nepal,  ...  465,  466,  787-8 

Dakini,  a  local  deity  ...  833 

Daksha’s  daughters,  299 :  sacrifice,  301, 
304,  725,  734  :  account  of  Siva  722 
Dakshinacharis,  ihe  Sakta  ...  865 

Dambodbhava  ...  ...  283 


Coel  ...  ...  55 

Coins  of  Baktriaus,  389  :  Sakas,  and 

Skythians,  403:  Kanishka  group,  405-8 

[737-8 

Colebrooke  on  the  date  of  Sankara 


Acharya  ...  ...  464 

Coleoptera  or  beetles  ...  ...  101 

Colubrino  snakes  ...  ...  76 

Comorin,  cape,  from  Kumari  ...  772 
Con®  or  Cicone,  a  tribe  ...  353 

CooTg  record  on  8aka  era  ...  418 

Coot  ...  ...  ...  70 


E^Amodara,  title  of  Vishnu  789,906 

Damodara  Gupta  ...  425-6 

Danavas,  genii,  2'  7,  290,  296-9,  512,  721, 

[748,  777 

Dandi  Paramahansa  fakirs  ...  787 

Danodhar,  in  Kachh  ...  865 


Danpur,  given  to  Nsgas,  318:  held 

by  Katyfiris,  519,  537 :  annexed,  541 
Daradas,  people,  279,  282,  353,  355,  358, 

[362,  378 

Darapsa  ...  ...  403 

Dard  dialect  ...  ...  381 


Corbie 

Cormorant 

Cosmogony 


64  Dard®  tribe  ...  354,  359 

72  Darel  or  Tieb-lo  ...  ...  429 

288  Darkot  in  NepAl,  ...  ...  609 
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DArma  helonga  to  Doti,  496,  627 ; 
annexed,  668  :  taken  by  GorkhA- 
lie  ...  ...  ...  609 

Darogba  or  Chamberlain,  dutiei  of,  660 
Dirim  near  Almora,  801 — 8,  813,  817, 

[858,  362 

Darvaa,  a  tribe  ...  ...  279 

Diaa,  see  ‘  Dasyas.’ 

Dasaratba,  Rija  of  Ayodhyi,  story 
of  ...  ...  ...  708 

Das-nAmi.  D audios,  ascetics,  768,  776, 

[778,  788,  806 
Dasyas  of  the  Vedas,  272,  275,  279,  288, 

[364,  439,  782 


Datichee  tribe  ...  ...  356 

Pattstreya  a  vat  <5  r  . . .  706,  805 

Di'id  Khin  with  Dobl  Cband,  681  : 

hi*  death  ...  682,685 

I)a-wan  or  Yirkand  ...  ...401-2 

Day,  on  the  fishes  of  India  ...  86 

Da-yuo-ti,  country  of  the  great 

Yuoh-ti  ...  .  .  401 

Deaths  from  wild  animals  ...  14 

Debi  ('hand,  Rdja  ...  ...  680-2 


Deer,  swamp,  28:  Sambliar,  spotted, 

29  :  hog,  barking,  30,  45  ;  musk,  31 
Debra  Dun,  early  history  of,  337, 

623:  Timur’s  campaign,  524-6: 
annexed  to  GarhwAl  -527  :  invad¬ 
ed  by  Husain  Khin,  645  :  by 
Khalilullah  Khin,  5G2,  573 — 8: 
Hohillas,  Giijars  and  Sikhs.  676- 
80  :  by  Oorkhalis,  616,  619  ;  ad¬ 
ministration  by  Gorkhdlis,  62Q : 
invasion  of  the  Dun  by  t.hc  Bri¬ 
tish,  .634  11  :  annexed,  680  :  Pi- 
tam  Sahts  claim  to  the  Dun,  682  : 
He.iv.-av’s  ditto  ..  ...  680 

Demptri  iv.  king  of  the  Indians,  388, 

3:)X.  397  :  of  Syria  ...  689 

Doo-dhura  in  Ivumaon  ...281-2 

DcCprayAg  ...  ...  842 

Dcvaki,  mother  of  Krishna  ...  712 

Dcva  Kuca  mountain  ...  ...  296 

Devasringa  mountains  ...  294 

Dovika  river  (Ghagra)  ...  294 

Dcvikota,  in  the  Carnatic  ...  730 

Dewulgarh,  an  old  capital  of  Garh- 

wal  ...  ...  624,  526,  603 

Dhalip  Chand,  Raja  ...  ...  557 

Dhanadi,  a  goddess  ...  ...  889 

Dhananjaya,  299  :  form  of  Krishna,  716 

Dhani,  in  NepAl,  609  :  near  the  In¬ 
dus  ...  ...  ...  359 

Dhaniva  Kot  hold  by  KAthi  Raj¬ 
puts  ...  ...  ...  496 

Dh*  ranis,  magical  formulx  ...  755-7 

Pharma,  title  of  Krishna,  716,  729,  789 

Dharina  avntir  •  ...  ...  707 

Dharmadatta,  story  of  ...  772 

Dhitri,  299  :  title  of  Krishna  ...  716 
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Dhaula,  form  of  KAli  ...  797 

Dhikuli  rains  on  the  Koei,  454 :  era 

coated  by  GorkhAlii  iM  gjg 

DbiyArs  of  Jammu  ...  ...  §7 q 

Dbritarisbtra,  the  Kora,  710,  788 

Dhriti,  a  goddess  ...  ...  ££4 

Dbulek  in  NepAl  ...  £09 

DbntpApa  river  (Ksggar)  ...  894 

Dh vaj patikeswar  'u  Askot,  810,  861 

Dbvaj  peak  ...  ...  gig 

Dhydruu,  or  stages  towards  Nirvana, 
758,765:  in  ritual  ...  895 

Dbysni-fluddbas  . . .  758,  758,  760—1 
DhyArirau,  early  Cband  possession,  608, 

[687,  687 

DIgam bare  Jai nos  ...  ...  420 

DikpAlss,  genii  ...  886,  898 

Diodotus  of  Baktria  ...  ...  387 

Dimri  Brahmans  ...  788,  802 

Dipa,  form  of  DurgA  ...  796,  850 

Dip  Chand,  RAja  ...  689-97,  643 

Dip  Chandesw&r,  temple  of  ...  810 

Dipail  in  Poti  ...  548,  571 

Diptera,  order  of  insects  100,  255 

Distribution,  law  of  ...  ...  267 

Diti,  mother  of  Daityas  299,  801 

Diving-beetles  ...  105,  120 

Diwali,  festival  ...  ...  851 

Dobhal  Brahmans  ...  ...  788 

Dobson,  papers  on  bats  ...  46 

Dog,  wild  in  Kumaon  and  Kash¬ 
mir,  21,  45:  domostic  ...  43 

Domestic  ritual  in  use  in  Kumnon...  872 
Domkot,  Khasiya  Itsjas  of  494,  498,  507, 

[510,  616 

Dorns  of  Kumaon,  368  :  on 
the  Indus  and  iu  Kashmir, 

&c.  ...  370-1  :  436,  439,  819 

Dor-beetles  ...  ...  108,  127 

Doti,  possessions  qf,  in  Kumaon, 

496,  503,  608,  527,  628:  war 
with  Chands,  329,  630 :  list  of 
RAjas  of,  531  :  war  again,  533, 

639,  541  :  Musnlman  invasiou 
of,  544  :  loses  Kumaou,  553, 

568,  570  :  war  again,  582,  586  : 
intervenes  in  Kumaon,  601, 

607 — 9  :  Pritbipat  8:ih,  RAja  of, 

647  ;  killed  in  action  656-7  : 

Bam  Sab’s  designs  on,  669,  674 

Dove,  turtle,  riug,  spotted  67,  72 

Dowson,  on  Mathura  inscriptions  ...  406 

Dragon-flies  ...  ...-  ISO 

Draupadi  and  the  PAndavas  ...  2S1 

Draviras,  people  ...  279,  282,  485 

Drishadvati  or  Kaggar  river,  272,  294 
Drone,  preceptor  of'  the  PAndar.is. 

282  :  mountain,  313,  314,  620,  7SI 
Droneswar,  a  title  of  Siva  ...  7S1 

Drongo,  shrike  ...  ...  57 

Drubyu,  descendant*  of  ...  279 
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Duck  ...  ...  ...  71 

Dnli  Chand  or  Himmat  Goodin  ...  585 

[607,  609 

Dnln  Rtja’s  inscription*,  503,  516,  519  : 
Dunsgiri,  mountain,  313-14 :  above 

Dwira,  313-14,  520,  670,  587,  832 

Dunoan,  on  insects  ...  ...  101 

Dnnckcr,  on  Vaidik  dates  ...  271 

Dangari,  bead  village  of  PhartiyAls,  508 
Dnngariya,  a  sorcerer  ...  820,  824,  826 

Dong-bectlcs  ...  107,  125 

Dttrbdx/ifami,  observance  ...  852 

Durga,  304,  322,  710,  736,  764  : 

temple  to  794-5  :  800,  872,  894 

Duiga-rdja.  mountain  ...  ...  295 

Dnrviaas,  the  sage  ...  ...  803 

[721,  732 

Dnryodbana,  the  Kura...  713,  715,  716-17, 

[570,  782,  789 
Dwfra  Hat  in  Kumaon,  512,  520,  550, 

[789 

Dwiraka  in  GujrAt,  281,  719,  730,  7C8, 
Dwipaa  of  the  world  ...  ...  288 


E. 

Eagle  ...  ...  ...  50 

Egret  ...  ...  ...  70 

Ekidaai  or  eleventh,  festivals  of  the, 

848  et  seq. 

Ekapedt  ...  362,  376 

Ekapitald,  daughter  of  Himichal  ...  785 

Ekaparna,  daughter  of  Himichal  ...  785 

Ekdsur,  title  of  Siva  ...  782,  811 

Ekvirya,  a  divine  mother  762 

Elephant,  26  :  mode  of  capturing  the,  27 
Elliot,  H.  M.  on  Katyuris  381 

Emodus  ...  ...  279,353,396 

Emrisha,  boar  incarnation  ...  707 

Entomology  ...  ...  96 

Ephthalites  or  white  Huns  ...  427 

Epic  period  272  :  poems  ...  722 


Eras,  Parthian,  387,  8eleukidan,  387, 

406:  Kashmiri,  406:  of  Yikramsdi- 
tyt,  406,  410-25,  581 :  Bdka  406, 
410—25:  of  Kanishka,  408:  of 
Asoka,  407:  of  Buddha’s  Nirvana, 

408:  of  Hans  in  China,  409:  Balia  - 
bha,  414  :  Gupta,  414  :  of  SriHar- 
shd,  414  :  Nepal  845  :  Kali,  413, 

605  :  Yezdegird,  414  :  in  Java, 

Siam,  Tibet,  418  :  Jaina,  420: 
Julian,  425  :  of  the  Vijayn-rdjya, 

491 — 2  :  dating  from  accession  of 
the  monarch,  491  :  of  Vikramd- 
d:tya,  follows  luni-solar  year,  of 
6aka,  solar  year  ...  ...  845 

Erin  inscription  ...  ...  417 

Erin  name  of  Ireland  ...  ...  276 

Ermine  •«*  •••  12 

Ethnography  of  Vedas,  274  :  ofPura- 

...  357 


Pays. 

Eukratides  of  Baktria  ..  ...  389 

Euthydemus  of  Magnesia,  388,  396 

F. 

Fah-Hian,  Chinese  traveller,  399,408,  429, 

[430,  758 

Falcons  ...  ...  ...60,72 

Fantml  ...  ...  M  67 

Fateh  Sib,  RAja  of  Garhwil  ...  673 

Fayrer,  on  snakes  ...  78 

FergUBgon  on  Mathura  inscriptions, 

406  :  Vikruma  era  ...  ...  426 

Finch  ...  ...  ...  gg 

Fire  crest  ...  ...  ...  62 

Firishta  on  Komaon  ...  460  642 

Fishes,  79,86  :  in  the  Dfin, 80 :  poison* 
ing  ...  ...  ...  82 

Fleet  on  the  San  vat  dates,  420,  491 

Flios  ...  ...  ...  269 

Floriken  ...  ...  ...  68 

Flower-picker  ...  66,  63 

Fly -catcher  ...  ...67,68 

Flying-fox  ...  ...  6 

Food,  ceremonies  connected  with  the 

preparation  of  ...  933 

Forests,  insects  destructive  to,  109,  113 
Forkbail  ...  ...  ...  62 

Fox,  hill,  Indian  ...  ...  22 

Fraser,  J.  B.,  on  Garhwal,  021 ;  the 
Dfrn,  621 :  Gorkhdlis,  626  :  on 
Kalangu  ...  636.638 

Funeral  ceremonies  (see  ‘Srsddha’)  : 

917 :  last  service  for  the  dying, 

919  :  preparing  the  body  for  the 
pyre,  920:  the  cremation,  921  .* 
subsequent  ceremonies  923-37 

G. 


Gabhastimnt,  part  of  Bharata  ...  293 

Gadadhar,  tit1  of  Krishna  ...  887 

Gadflies  ...  ...  ...  258 

Gadwall  ...  ...  ...  71 

Gagar,  range  of  hills,  316  :  Khasiya 
R«j»  of,  ...  ...  639 

Gigis  river  ...  314 

Gsja-snila  mountain  ...  ...  297 

G  a  jaw  a,  last  of  the  Khasiya  Rdjas  ...  639 

Gnjrai  Misr  negotiates  peace  with 
,  NipAl  ...  670, 672,  674 

Gall-gnats  ...  ...  258 

Gall-insects  ...  ...  246 

Ganai,  Katyflri  inscription  620 : 

pass  to  Garhwal  ...  ...  570 

Gananath  temple  in  Boraran,  303, 

591:  action  at,  death  of  Hnsti- 
dal  ...  ...  CCO,  848, 856 

Gandak  river  281,  2S9,  294-5,  310 

Gandhamadana  mountain  .283,  289,  294-5, 
[312  332,  728,  V‘C,  783 
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Gandhi  ra  (Peshiwar),  274,  858,  850, 

873,  886,  406,  427,  430 :  capital  of, 

431 :  people  of  ...  274,  280,  719 

Gandharya,  portion  of  B  hi  rat*  . .  293 
Gandharva*  genii,  290,  297,  299,  800,  716, 

748 

Gandhivati,  title  of  Viva  ...  292 

Ganeih,  702-4,  724,  788,  762-8:  tem¬ 
ple*,  799,  808:  grant*,  686:  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Sankara,  770,  "84, 

850-7  :  ritual  for  servioe  of,  j77  : 
names  ...  ...  ...  883 

Gangs,  aieter  of  Ptrvati  802 

Ganga-dwira  ...  ...  338 

Ganga-nith,  a  local  deity  819,  860 

Ganges,  272,  292,  294 :  valley  in 

Purina*  ...  ...  388 

Gftng-gu  country  ...  ...  401 

Gangoli,  Baja*  of,  496,  627,  687, 

640,  797 ;  temple  at  Hit  ...  866 

Gaugri  mount  ...  £89,811 

Girdevia,  water-apritea  ...  882 

Gardner,  Honorable  E.,  appointed  to 
charge  of  nego'  iations  with  Ku- 
maun,  642,  646 ;  in  charge  of 
political  relation*,  648,  659; 

Commissioner  o’  Kumaoo,  667, 

672:  political  officer  ...  678 

Gardner,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command,  foroe  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  invasion  of  Komaon,  645 

[648-69 

Gardhabhilla  tribe  ...  884,  419,  428 

Garga,  astronomer  ...  ...  994 

Garh v.  41  Bijas,  list  of  . . .  446,  6 26 

Garhwil  conquered  by  Pilae  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  482:  Mallae  of  Nepil,  612, 

616,  623 :  seat  of  Government, 
transferred  to  Dewalgarh.  624, 

648,  649:  attacked  by  Komaon, 

663,  666,  662,  666:  attacked  by 
Moanlmina,  562-4:  Bis  Bahidur 
captures  Srinagar,  666 :  allianoe 
with  Doti,  670:  successive  inva¬ 
sions,  671:  <i  hoahiyina  raid,  577, 

603:  annexed  by  Gorkhilia,  616, 

619:  slavery,  620-?2:  annexed 
by  the  British,  607 :  arrangement* 
with  R6ja  ef  680 

Garibnith  Siddh,  loci-1  deity,  817 

Garuda-i*rama.  a  name  of  Badrinstb,  471 
Garuras  tribe  of  geuii,  296,  299,  748, 

[784 

Garur  Gyin  Chand  KAja,  603,  519,  621, 

[648,  817 

Garur i  river  ...  •••  806 

Garura  pursna,  286 :  temple  to  804  : 

story  of  ...  804-5,  830,  887 

Gatera,  action  with  Gorkhsli*  at  ...  609 

Gauras,  a  tribe  ...  f85 


Page. 

Garni  mountain,  810,  818.  ooaaoft 
of  Siva,  804,  887,  790,  798,  797,  80* 
[818,  889,  884,  907 
Gaon-knnd  311,827.844 

Gautama,  the  present  Buddha  ...  768 
Gaya,  Pila  inscription*  ..  4gg 

Giyatri  verse  ...  849,876 

Gaeelle,  Tibetan  ...  gg 

Geographical  distribution  of  *i»im»l» 
and  insect*,  2 :  bprds,  48  : 

79:  spiders,  98)  beetle*  ...  96 

Gerard’*  travel*  ...  ,,,  ggg 

Gervai*  on  spider*  ...  ...  gg 

Ghigra  river  ...  ...  ggg 

Ghantakarn,  deity,  340,  842,  784,  818,  868 
Ghantuwa,  or  astrologer,  ggg 

Ghatku  debka,  see  ‘Ghau>i.  karhm ’ 
Ghatotkacha,  606,  807 :  temple, 

807-8,  810 :  g-rant,  684 :  festival,  864 
G^aeni,  school  of  magic  764 

Ohi-Saakrdnt  ...  ...  871 

GAn^uftya-feetival  ...  87g 

Ghulsm  Kidir  in  the  Dda,  678-80 

Gidhiya  or  Gandaki  river,  .  .  607 

Gilgit,  races  of,  866,  381,  404,  481, 

435 :  river  of  ...  4gg 

Gillespie,  General,  defeat  and  death 

at  Katanga  in  the  D6n  ...  6g? 

Girhin-judha,  VikraihaBih  Nepil,  614, 619 
Ginsa,  title  of  Radi*  . .  720 

Glass-making  introduced  ...  428 

Glow-worm  ...  264 

Gnat*  ...  ...  ...  268 

Goat,  forest  or  tkdr  88.  46,  47 1 

wild  or  (eAr,  83,46  domestic  ..  40-1 
Gob&rdhan,  title  of  Krishna  ...  887 
Godwin- Austen  on  bird*  ...  78 

Gokama  in  the  Bombay  Preaidaney,  804, 

[781 

Gokarneswar,  a  title  of  Siva  ...  781 

Golim,  in  Nepil  ...  608 

Gold -digging  ant*  of  Herodotaa,  876, 

466:  washing  in  Komaon  ...  648 

Golden  beetle*  ...  118,  148 

Golden  finoh  ...  ...  68 

Gollaa.  king  of  the  Hone  ...  428 

Goldatucker  on  Apaana,  229:  oa 

Mahabhirata  ...  ...  72* 

Gomal  river  276 

Gomati  river  (Gomal), 271:  (Gdmti)  894, 

[804,  817,  468 
Gondophnree,  the  Parthian  406 

Goose  ...  ■  71 

Gopeswar,  880:  inacriptioB,  611 :  tri- 

Yu  1  330,  613,  776,  810 

Gorakhnlth,  a  religion*  reformer,  606 

[808,  811 

Gorakhpur  district,  attack  by  Nepal 
ese  on  the,  680-31  :  force  from, 
destined  for  Kathm -n  684,  670 
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Goril,  a  popular  local  deity,  620,  821,  864 
Gorkhilis,  origin  of  the  name,  607  ; 
invade  Kumaon  609  :  administra- 
tion  of,  in  rfumaon,  612  :  annex 
Garhwil,  615:  Dehra  Dun,  616: 
administration  of  GarbwAl,  618, 

C19 :  of  Dehra  D6u,  620-22  :  in 
Kumaon,  623-5,  654:  of  justice, 

626 :  cuuses  of  the  war  with  the, 

630-4  :  opening  operations,  635  : 
expulsion  from  the  Dun,  635-41  : 
from  Kumaon  and  Garkwil,  664 : 
their  account  of  tho  war,  665, 

692 :  treaty  ...  ...  679 

Gorresio  on  the  Rfiksliasas  ...  735 

OoBain,  title  in  Kumaon,  632,  5?0, 

650 :  see  DasnAmi. 

Goshawk  . .  ...  ...  60 

Gorinda,  name  of  Krishna,  712,  717,  887, 

[906,  913 

Govisana,  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang  ...  461 

Gowan,  Colonel,  Commissioner  of 


Kumaun  ...  ...  687 

Grasshoppers  ...  ...  149 

Gray,  papers  on  mammalia  ...  44-5 

Grebe  ...  ...  ...  72 


Greeks  in  India,  brief  sketch  of  Bac- 
trinn  history,  use  of  the  Greek 
language,  decline  of  thoir  power,  385, 

[400 

Green  shanks  ...  ...  69 

Groig,  G.,  local  notes  on  mammals  4 
Gross  beak  ...  ...  65 

Grouse,  sand  ...  ...  G7 

Guba,  name  of  KArttikeya  299,  802 

Guhjeswari,  Nepalese  goddess  465,  764 

Gujar-i  in  Dehra  Dun  576-80,  616 

Gunadhya,  retires  to  Badari  ...  284 

Guna*,. the,  or  qualities  735,  742 

Gan,  beetles  ...  ...  110 

Gunther,  on  Tibetan  fauna  ...  47 

Guptas  D  imodara,  362,  394,  409-10,  425 
Gupt-kashi  337,  348,  775 

Qaral  or  chamois  ...  ...  33,  45 

Guravas,  n  priestly  caste  at  Saiva 
shrines  .487,491,734,739 

Gurjara-grant  of  Jnyabhata  ...  421 

Gur-La  mountain  308,  311 

Gushan  tribe  of  tbo  Yueh-ti  400,  403 

Gutima  in  Nipal  ...  ...  609 

Gwai-shiu  or  Oxus  ...  ...401-2 

Gwala  dynasty  in  Nepal  ...  772 

Gwaldam,  action  near  . . .  554 

Gyan  Chand  Raja,  671,  582 

Gymnosophoi,  sages  ...  ...  35C 

H. 

Haan  on  spiders  ...  ...  96 

HfchzRahmat  Khun  invades  Kumaon,  686, 
[590,  593-95,  735 


Page 

Haihayaa,  tribe  ...  ...  279 

Haimavati  ...  ,,,  790 

Hairia,  brought  in  by  BAs'  BAbidur, 

6G5,  689  :  in  the  TarAi  ...  646 

Halahaln  poison  ...  ...  320 

Hulduwa,  action  near,  in  the  Bhibar, 

697  :  festival  ...  ...  869 

Hnmilton-Buchan&n,  fishes  of  the 

Gauges  ...  ...  86 

Hnug  on  V  aidik  dates  . .  ...  276 

Hanley  on  shells  ...  ...  90 

llannman,  the  monkey  god,  763 : 

temples  ...  ...  804 

Han,  a  title  of  Mahadeo,  714,  727, 

729,733:  a  local  deity  ...  830 

Harakdeb  Joshi  on  the  Chaud  cliro- 
nology,  503  :  his  apprenticeship, 

690 :  services,  594-7,  601  :  de¬ 
feated  and  ftios  to  the  plains, 

604 -6  :  intriguess  with  Goikhiilis, 

609-11  :  retires  to  Hard  war, 

616 :  with  British,  described, 

040,  G54,  657,  067  :  death,  647 

(note). 

Hardwicke’s  list  of  Garhwul  Riijae, ...  445 

Hardnar,  281,  338,  358:  Timur 
at ,  524 :  N agar  Das,  chief  of,  563  : 
Rohilla  raids  ...  ...577-8 

Hare,  25,  45,  47:  mouse-hare  ...  26 

Hari,  a  title  of  Vishnu,  298,  714,  716, 
[728,  733,  747,  789,  849,  856. 
naridnngari  bill  near  Almora  occu¬ 
pied  by  British  troops  ...  663 

Hari  Rsm  Joshi  of  Jbijar,  590,  592- 

593  :  death  of  ...  ...  694 

Hariti.  a  goddess  ...  7C3,  800 

Harivnnsa  ...384,  785,  794,  800 

Harivnrsha  ...  278,  289,  293 

HnriyAli,  a  female  deity  ...  800 

Harkiyus  of  Kumaon  370,  869 

Hamauda,  a  female  deity  ...  801 

Harrier  ...  ...  ...  51 

Harsewak  Ram,  mahant  at  Dehra...  619 
Hastidul  Sdh,  Chautam,  Gorkhali 
General,  619,  620,642,  G45,  656: 
death  in  action  at  GananAth  ...  601 

Hastinupur  in  Meerut  ...  280,  281,  297 

Harcl a  festival  ...  ...  870 

Hdwalbagb,  notion  botween  Harak  Deb 
and  Mohan  Sing  near,  604:  Bri¬ 
tish  occupy  ...  652,  661 

Hawk-moths  ...  188,  214 

Haynsmanae  tribe  ...  ...  296 

Hearsay  an  the  Gorkhilis,  625  :  aids 
in  the  invasion  of  Kumaon,  645, 

648  :  early  operations  successful, 

655  :  defeat  and  capture  at  Khil- 
pnti,  056  :  pdvico  to  Gorkhalis, 

660:  claim  to  Dehra  Dun  ...  680 

Hedge-hog  ...  ...  9,47 
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Hema  kfita,  239,  294  : — S  rings  ...  295 

Hemiptora,  Homoptera,  and  Heterop- 

Lera  ...  100,  158 

Heptlmlites,  see  '  Epthalite*.' 

Heraus  the  Saka  ...  ...  403 

Ilorbert  quoted  ...  ...  292 

Heria :  see  ‘  Haiti.' 

Hermann,  German  name  ...  27G 

Herodotus  and  the  go'i-digging  ante  37G 

Heron  ...  ...  70 

Hidimba,  the  Rakshosi  506,  807 

Himichal,  father  of  Parvati,  271,  294,  304, 

[306 

Himildri  kbanda  •••  304 

Iliraa-kadphises  ...  401,  404,  405 

Himalaya  of  the  North-  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces  not  an  isolated  tract,  263  : 
in  the  Vedae,  270  :  in  the  Brih- 
manas,  273  :in  Puranae,  285,  287,  239, 

[294,  301 

Himivat,  273,  289,  354,  832 :  see 
‘  Himalaya.' 

Himmat  Goeain,  iueurrection  by,  385,  38G 
Hina-yina  school  of  Buddhism:  see 
‘  Buddhism.' 

Hinduism,  definition  of  700 

Hindu-knsh  275,  296,  297 

Hiranmaya  •••  285,  289,  393 

lliranvat,  son  of  Agnidhra  ...  293 

Hiranyagarbua  •  ■  •" 

Hironyakasipu  the  Daitya,  299,  780, 

[737 

History  ...  .  ■' 

Hiung-nu  of  the  Chinese  writer,  3G9: 

drive  out  the  Yueli-ti  ...  60S 

HUdini  river  ••  •••  292 

Hoang-ho  river  ••  — 

Hobby  ..  — .  .  ■"  50 

Hodgson,  B.  IT., on  the  Kiranhs,  30.) : 
on  Nepalese  Buddhism,  704  on  ^ 

Zoology  —  4*‘ 4/’nn 

Hog.  28,  45  :  deer  ...  ••• 

Holi  festival  ‘ 

Holtzmaun  on  Vikrama  era  ••• 

Honey-bee  in  the  hills...  •••  “  jj 

Honey-sucker  ••• 

Hoopoe  ...  "•  c. 

Hornbill  •<  ... 

Hrishikesba,  title  of  Knslina,  /  09,  7 

Human  sacrifices  —  "•  ^ 

Hume,  A.  O.,  paper  on  a  new  sheep, 

47  :  ornithological 

Hunas  tribe,  270,  3oG,  3o3  3oO,  30- 
(note),  305,  369,  38 i:  at  Man- 
chari,  425 :  white  Hum.  4-7,  4-8, 
in  inscriptions,  --  3G9 

£  :::  m «».  *».  k» 

Husain  Khan,  Tukriyah  & 
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Hnt6  Kotu,  brother  of  the  Tibetan 

Lima  ...  ...  010 

Huvishka  <>r  Hushka,  405,  407,  737  : 

worshipped  ...  ...  BSE 

Hwui  Song  on  Ye-Tha ...  ...  4J7 

Hweu  Tlisaug  on  Srughna,  352  :  K4- 
bul  valley,  400,  408  :  on  Vikrama, 

423  :  on  Kanauj,  424 :  travels, 

431  :  in  Knmaon,  451,  4G1  :  Ke 
pal  ...  514,753,754 

Hyooun  ...  ...  ...  18 

Hybernation  of  bears  ...  9 

II ydaspea  river  S7B 

Hymenoptera  order  of  insects  100,  239 
Hyperboreans  of  the  Greeks  ...  279 


Ibis  ...  ...  71 

Ibn  Haukal  on  Kdbul  ...  432 

I  bn  Khallikin  on  K4bol  ...  432 

Ice  supply  to  ALinora,  655  :  to  Delhi,  661 
Ijikas  tribe  ...  354  364 

Ikshu  river  ...  292 

Ilfivrita  country  ...  2b. t,  29g 

Imaus  mountain  ...  ...  3, '4 

Im-Lsai.  a  city  401,  40- 

Indi’i.  Tibetan  name  of,  288  :  Chin  se 

names  of  .  .  403 

Indians  of  Kabul  ...  ...  433 

Indo-skyihian...  280,  300,  373,  3S4,  392, 
(note),  396,  tt  seij.  420,  426 

India,  275, 276  :  dwipa  of,  293  •.  in  the 

Vedas,  705,  748,  790,  806,  88G,  894 

Tndrtni,  female  deity  ...  907 

Indruprsstli  i  281.  411,  443.  450 

Indus  in  the  Veils  272,  292,  297,  353 


Inscription  at  Bagesn-nr 
Insects,  their  study, anatom;-,  elassln- 
cation,  96  :  destructive  to  umber 
and  grain  109, 

Ira,  mother  of  vegetable  kingdom  ... 
Iran,  name  ef  Persia  4. 

Irsrati  river 
Isa,  the  deity 


469 


Isamus 

Iaana  deity,  292,  717,  780: 
Iskardo 

Is  1:1  in  Shdh  aud  Kutnaon 
Istakhri  on  Kabul 
Itihssa  period 


112 

293 
...  276 

...  273 

...  895 

513,  391 
as  8iva,  802, 
[927 
431,  435 
537,  538 
..  t3l 
272,  278 


543 


Jacnna  ...  ...  ...  71 

Jackal  ...  ...  ...  20 

Jteschke  on  the  Rons  of  Tibet  ...  787 

Jagannfith,  temple  to  ...  ...  810 

Jagnriya  astrologer  ...  ...  834. 

Jagat  Chand,  Raja  ...  ...  573 
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JigMmr  in  Kumaun,  801-8,  868, 

492,  511,  680,  662,  687-8:  grant*, 

666,  569,  582,  586,  690-1,  598, 

770 :  temples  at  778-80,  811,  859-60 
Jai  Kishan  Joshi  of  Jhijar,  690-92  t 

minister,  694 :  murdered  . . .  697 

Jaina  legends  384,  419,  420,  422 

Jaitaaa  in  the  bills  ...  1  ...  842 

Jain  da  KirAl,  story  of,  the  8or  settle¬ 
ment  officer  ...  ...  632 

Jaithak,  surrender  of  ...  640-1,665,  670-1 
JambAvati,  story  of  ...  710.  721 

Jamadagni,  sage  .,.  ...  894 

Jambha,  the  demon  ...  ...  718 

Jamba  dwipa  ...  288,  293 


JambAvati,  story  of  ...  710.  721 

Jamadagni,  sage  .•.  ...  894 

Jambha,  the  demon  ...  ...  718 

Jamba  dwipa  ...  288,  293 

Jimma,  Baja  of,  bnild*  temple  in  the 

D6n,  mercenaries  ...  ...  691 

Janaka,  king  of  MithUA  ...  724 

Janamejaya,  297  :  in  the  Mahabhfirata,  723 
JanArdana,  title  of  Yishna,  727,  747,  887 
Jtngalas,  tribe  ...  358,364 

Jangamas  serve  at  irfadh,  775  :  des¬ 
cendants  at  Jageaar,  780:  their 
tenets  end  teaching  ...  862-4 

janmduKtami  observances  ...  860 

Janmotsava,  ritual  for-  ...  891 

Jarssandha  of  Magadha,  ally  of 

Kansa  ...  ...  718-19,732 

Jaspur,  in  the  Tarii,  649  :  ia  Pali...  692 
Jassa  of  Ramlekh,  story  of  ...  623 

Jat-karma,  ritaal  for  ...  ...  887 

Jitudhi  mountain  ...  ...  295 

Jaantgarh,  defence  of  ...  ...  640 

Java,  8aka  era  in  ...  ...  418 

Jay  _  ..  ...  64 

Jsrya,  epithet  of  Durg*  794,  79 6,  891 

Jayalrrit  BAb  of  Garhwdl  677,  602 

Jayanti,  a  form  of  Durga,  796,  858 

Jerdon  on  mammals,  4 :  birds,  49, 72 : 

ants,  246:  Ashes  ...  86 

Jetb,  festivals  daring  ...  ...  869 

Jhalrapetan,  sanvat  inscription  ...  420 

JhaoankAr,  a  local  deity  801,  811 

JhAnsi,  founding  of  ...  ...  604 

Jhelum  river  . . .  278,  294 

Jhijar  Joshie,  559,  667,  585  :  see  *  Sib 
Doo  Joshi.’ 

Jhfisi,  near  AUahabad,  story  of,  408, 

603,  506  :  inscription  ...  604 

•Tileswar,  temple  to  Siva,  as  ...  811 

Jiuas,  deities  of  NepAl  ...  618 

Jivani,  name  of  Agni  ...  292 

Jodha  Singh,  Katehiri  intervenes,  694,  648 
Joginis,  nymphs  ...  ...  796 

Jogis,  sect  of,  as  priests  778,  788,  816, 

[818 

Jokhai,  a  local  deity  ...  ...  819 

Josbimath,  332,  382,  451,  467  :  Eat- 
yfiris  of,  467  :  Rainka’s  customs- 
post  515,  739,  768,  786 


Joshis  employed  by  the  Chands,  60S: 
come  to  Almora,  640,  660  :  of 
Galli  and  Jl^ijAr,  559,  66 0,  567  : 
Birbhadra  and  tbe  Bishts,  688  : 
of  Duniya,  593:  theJoshyAl  ...  606 

Joshiyana-raid  into  Garhwal  677,  608 
Jnbn,  cross  with  a  jak  ...  88 

Juhar  ooantry,  318,  667:  the  coloni¬ 
sation  of  456,  627,  553  609,  are 
‘  PhartiyAls,’  61?  ;  oppose  Harak 
Deb  ...  ...  ...  617 

Jnmln,  RAja  of,  held  ByAns,  527,  530, 

[563,  606,  608-9 
Jumna  river,  276,  294,  326,  337,  341,  349, 

[35* 

Juniyagarh  captured  by  Knmacrais,  566,  572 
Jw&lpa,  form  of  Dnrga,  796,  812,  869 

JwAla-muLhi  296,  311,  566 

Jyotishmat,  Raja  of  Knss  ...  296 


Kabir,  the  teacher  ...  808 

KAbul  river,  273  :  valley,  278,  297, 

377:  history  of  towns  of  386, 431, 430-3 « 
Eadaphes  ...  403-4 

Kadphises,  403  -  5 :  ctrins  of  ...  787 

KAdruveyas,  genii,  297,  299,  804,  836 
K&n  Ehan  on  SnlaimAn  Shikoh  ...  664 

Kafirs  of  Kifiristan,  Ram  division, 

868  :  Wai  and  Bosh  divisions,  437  : 
inhabitants  386,  436-46 

Kaggar  river  ...  ...  294 

Kaikeyi,  mother  of  Bharata  ...  708 

K&ilakila  Yavanas  ...  384,393 

KailAs,  the  abode  of  the  gods  285,  294, 
[301—2,  304,  308,  667.  802 
Kairi rau  captured  ana  colonised  ...  685 

Kaitabha  demon  298,  716,  795 

K-knchal  in  Tihri  ...  840,  857 

Kd la  chakra,  Buddhist  work  ...  760 
Kalachnris  of  KalyAna  ...  863 

Eslajit,  title  of  Siva  ...  ...  782 

KAlaha,  legend  of  Sakas  406,  419 

KAlakanjae,  tribe  ...  ...  299 

KAlakoti  Rajpfits  ...  ...  496 

KAlanabha  DAnavg  ...  ...  299 

Kalanga in  DehraD&n,  first  attack an, 

636  •.  second  at  tack  and  capture . . .  087 

Kalar,  Brahman  ruler  of  Kibul  882,  488 
Kalasa-sthApan  l,  ritaal  for  ...  886 

RAl-Bhairav  at  TungnAth  769 

Kal-bisht,  a  local  deity...  ...  828 

KAlchanbhausi,  a  local  deity  ...  881 

KAli,  a  goddess,  306,  822,  606,  786, 

794:  temples  to  797-8,  819,  881 
KAlika  ...  ...  ...  840 

KAlikt,  PurAna  quoted,  780:  ,  Devi, 
temple  to,  813 :  Sitala  temple 
Dwira,  grant,  686,  691 :  temple 
in  Gangoli,  grant  ...  691,  697 
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Kill  Kumaon,  or  along  the  KAli  ...  806 

Kilinig,  temple  to  ...  818,886 

Kalingaa  tribe,  894,  869-61,  486,  498, 

[719 

KAlki  avatAr  of  Vishnu  ...  707 

Kalmatiya  (Kali math)  hill  near  Ai- 

mora,  816,  836  i  action  near  ...  668 

Kalpeawar  830,  770,  776,  786,  811 

KA’  Sain,  a  local  deity  ...  831 

KAlai,  in  Dehra  Dun  ...  261 

Kalyan  Chand,  RAja,  689,  684-9,  643 
K&lyani  Devi,  temple  to  812,  891 

KAmadeva'a  birth  ...  306 

KAmadhenu,  oow  of  the  goda,  814, 

[318,  320,  863,  771,  918 
KamAdki,  local  deity  ...  801 

Kamalaawar,  temple  in  Srinagar,  346,  675 
[778,  811,  866,  868 
KAmarupa  ...  357,360 

Kdmbojaa,  tribe,  274,  279,  282,  358,  418 
KAmdira  or  courtiera  appointed  . . .  508 

Kamin  or  headman  ...  637 

KAnodeo  ...  310,  318,  506 

Kanak  or  Rank  of  Kabul,  882,  433,  448 
KAnona,  country  ...  296 

Kanauj,  356,  361,  373,  497-8,  604: 
Rathora  of 

Kanchi  or  Conjeveram  772 

Kanerki  ...  403,  405-6,  436 

Kanka,  Vaidfirya  mountain  294 

Kankeawar,  temple  to  Siva,  aa  811 

Kankhal  ...  ...  804,  339 

Kaniabka,  403,  405-6-8  :  480,  432,  449  : 

[coina  of,  737-8 

Kanphata  Jogis,  773,  802,  808,  817  : 

teneta  and  teaching  . . .  865 

Kanaa,  alain  by  Kriahna.  712,  718,  794 

Kane-MaTdini  Devi  ...  346,  794 

KaDtha  (ShAhjahAnpur),  313,  542,  545 

Kantipnr  in  Nepal  615,  616,  607 

Knn-to-lo  or  GandhAra,  427  :  aee  ‘  GAnd- 
hAra/ 

Kanya-Sankrant,  feativala  of  ...  871 

Kaofu  ot  Kabul,  400,  409  :  aee  *  KA- 
bnl.' 

KapAli,  epithet  of  Dnrga  ...  794 

Kapardin,  title  of  Rudra  720,  737 

Kapiaa,  in  the  Kabul  valley  ...  431 

KapilA,  epithet  of  Dnrga  794 

Kapila  Muni,  philoeopher,  299,  741, 

748,  754  :  templea  to,  575,  806,  811 
Kapileawar,  temple  to  Siva  aa  in 

Dfig,  810  :  grant  to  698,  806 

Kapinjala  mountain,  296  :  king,  297 

Kareja  mountains  .  •  •  296 

Karait,  venomous  snake  ...  77 

KarAli,  epithet  of  Durga  794,  798 

Karbirpurin  Kumaon  ...  ...  468 

Karkotak  the  NAga,  299,  374:  tem¬ 
ple  to  ...  ...  832,  851 


Xark-8anbrdnJ,  festivals  of  ...  670 

Karle  cave  in  Bombay  ...  ...  7fli 

Karmajft,  title  of  Siva  ...  768 

Kama,  king  of  Madras  713,  807 

Karna-bedh,  ritual  for  ...  892 

KarnAli  river  ...  292,811,818 

KamAtaka  (Carnatic)  ...  611,  616 

KarnAtaa,  a  tribe  486,611 

KarnAvati  Rani  in  the  Dfin,  626 :  in 

GarhwAl  ...  ...  775 

Karnprayag  ...  297, 818,  886,  792 

Kar-nyas,  formula  for  the  869,  876 

Kartcbu  or  Khie-pan-to  ...  429 

KArttik,  festivals  of  the  month  of  ...  856 

Karttikeya’s  birth,  297,  302,  313, 

469,  729:  on  coins,  737-8,  761, 

799,  801  :  templea  of  802,  860 

KArttikeyapur  in  Kumaon,  founding 

of,  357,  468,  471-2,  483,  602,  619,  663 
KArushaa  tribe  ...  867,360 

Kaserumat,  part  of  BhArata  . . .  298 

KashgAr  ...  377,  899,  401,426 

Kashi  ...  804,  307,  856,  719,  781,  776 
Kaahipur,  trading  factory  at,  642  : 
force  destined  to  invade  Kumaon 
formed  at,  near  Goviaana,  found¬ 
ed  by  Kashi  NAth,  462,  649,  681, 

686,  589:  Hari  B  Am  governor, 

690,  592 :  Sib  Deo  murdered,  594 : 
Siromani  DAa,  governor,  690,  696 

Kasherus,  tribe  ...  863,  878 

Kaahka  in  NepAl  ...  ...  qqq 

KaahkAra,  Dome  of,  870,  377 :  K Afire 
of,  386,  426,  436—41 :  valley  of 

[296-7,  379,  881 

Kashmir,  273,  289,  296,  297,  363, 

870,  877—8,  423  :  school  of  ma¬ 
gic  764,  760,  768 

Kashmiras  tribe,  275,  278,  363,  368,  400 
Kaaia  regio  ...  ...  377 

Kaeyapa  Risbi,  299,  304,  804,  912 

KatAr  or  dagger  sign-manual  667,  566 
K&tArmal,  816 :  occupied  by  the 
British  ...  662,  666 

Katehir,  Rajputs  of,  463,  494:  coun¬ 
try  of,  621,  546-7,  661 :  rAjn 
of  -  682, 688 

Kath-ki-nau,  occupied  by  the  British, 

649 :  KAthi  RAjputa  of  Phaldakot, 

[496,  619,  627,  636 
KathmAndu  in  NipAl  ...  616,607-8 

Katolgarh-or  Kotalgarh,  on  the  KAli, 

607-8:  action  with  Gorkhdlja 
near,  609 :  unsuccessful  siege  of, 
by  Heareey,  657 :  origin  of  names,  780 
Katormins  of  KAbul  ...  ..  ggj 

Kators  of  KAbul,  381-82, 425, 434-6  : 

of  Kumaon  . , .  453 

Katuris:  ‘see  Katyfirns’. 

KatyAyani,  epithet  of  Durga,  794, 848,  906 
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Katyuris  of  Kumaon,  365,  381 ,  439- 
41,  449 :  founder  of  the,  467, 

779  :  Bisaud,  527,  534  :  of  Puli, 

454,  536  :  8ui,  494:  Askot,  455, 

631 :  Barahmandal,  494  :  Doti, 

455,  530 :  Syunara,  527,  535  : 
DAnpur,  537  :  decline  of  the, 

493,  519:  last  reigning  family  of 

the,  553,  568  :  worship  of  the  ...  831 

Katyiir  Patti  in  Kumaan,  468  et  seq. 
Kanheri  inscription  . . .  410 

Kaulagarh,  old  capital  of  the  Dun, 

[626,  562-3 

Kaurma-PurAna,  286,  304,  776  :  ava¬ 
tar  ...  299,708 

KaraalyA,  mother  of  RAma  ...  708 

Kauahitaki,  Brahmana  ...  273 

Fauaiki  river,  294,  315,  365:  goddess.  794 
Kauveri,  Sakti  of  Kuvera  ...  801 

Kechara,  tirtha  on  the  Karnnli  ...  311 

Kedar,  captured  by  the  Pslas  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  482:  by  the  Mallas  of  Nepal, 

512,  615  :  see  1  Kedamath.’ 
Kedara-Khanda,  287,  304,  323 

KedaruAth,  269,  282,  281,  326,  348, 

466,  492,  561  :  grunts,  585,  691  : 
place  in  history  of  religion,  703: 
origin  of  name,  739:  death  of 
Sankara,  768:  Sniva  wor.  hip,  770: 
temple  of,  773,  798,  806,  81 1 ,  858 
Kekaya,  king  of  ...  358-9,  373 

Kelu  Pir,  festival  of  . . .  .  850 

Keahava,  name  of  Krishna,  712,  714,  887 

[905 

Keatril  ...  •••  50 

Ketn.  comet  ...  299,  886,  893 

KetumAJa,  country  ...  289,  292-93 ,  295 
Khabish,  a  local  deity  ...  820 

Khagmara,  Katyuri  fort  on  Alxnora 

hill  ...  ...  534-5,538 

Kbaguna  dialect  ...  ...  437 

Khandaparasn,  a  title  of  Rudra  .»•  728 

Khandava  forest  near  Dehli  ...  281 

Khandoba  affiliated  to  Siva  ...  738 

Khanjar  or  dagger  sign-manual,  557,  566 

Kbarkhu  revolt  ...  ...  658 

Khasa,  mother  of  the  Yakshaa  ...  299 

Khasas  or  Khasiyaa,  a  Hindu  tribe 
in  Kumaon,  268-70,  380,  282, 

291,  293,  299, 353,  355,  359,  362, 

371 :  summary,  375-81,  439-42, 

485,  496:  revolt  of  the,  509  :  liat 
of  Khasiya  rajas  in  Kumaon,  510, 
618-19,  627 :  revolt,  528,  639, 

653 :  name  given  to  Thapas  in 
NepAl  ...  ...  668,756 

Khasiras  tribe  ...  353,358,362 

Khasiyas  see  ‘  Khasas.' 

Khasiya  Brahmans  in  Kumaon,  734, 

775,  783,  788,  802,  806,  816,  818 


KhatakwAli,  caste  of  courtesans  ...  529 

Khataruu >a  festival  ...  gyj 

KhawAa  KhAn  in  Kumaon  ...637-8 

Khilpati,  defeat  of  Hearsoy  at,  667,  800 

Khimal,  a  female  deity  ...  goi 

Khingalatohi,«the  Rakshasi  ...  766 

Khiu-tsi-hi  of  the  Gushan  tribe,  400,  404 
Khos  of  Chitral  ...  435t  439.41 

Khoaaa  of  Sind,  Khasas,  379,  449 

Khote-.  ...  401,428-9,452,458 

Khurbura,  action  with  Gorkhalis  near, 

in  Dehra  Dun  ...  ...  617 

Kikataa  tribe  ...  ...  274 

Kiligarh  or  Kaulagarh,  old  capital  of 

the  Dun  ...  626,  562-3 

Kilpuri  in  the  Tarii,  549,  699:  an¬ 
nexed  by  GorkhAlis,  012  :  by 
Oudb  ...  ...  ...  612 

Kimpurusba  country  ...  289,293 

Kingtiahcr  ...  ...  63 

Kinnaras,  genii  ...  295-7,  748 

Kipin  in  Kabul,  296,  297,  353,  399,  430 
Kirsnt-desa  in  Nepal  ...  364-65 

Kiranteawar,  a  title  of  Siva  ...  778 

Kirutas  tribe,  279, 282, 354, 357, 363, 

365,  485:  list,  of  rajas  in  Nepal, 

L510,  518-19,  607,  732,  772,  777-8 
Kirati  Chand,  Raja  ...  ...  533 

Kiratipur  in  the  low  country  ...  537 

Kirby  and  Spence  on  insects  ...  101 

Kirtipur  in  NepAl  ...  ...  608 

Kiohtui  Singh,  Ruoteln,  395,  597 

Kisria  of  Herodotus  or  Susa  ...  377 
Kite  ...  ...  ...  51 

Kitolo,  king  of  the  Yueh-ti,  427,  430 
Klaproth  ...  ...  k. ,  292 

Koch,  on  spiders  ...  96 

Koel  ...  ...  ...  55 

Kohala  ...  ...  358,  370 

Kohistanis  of  Kabul  ...  ...  432 

Kohlia  of  Kunaor  ...  ...  370 

Kohrur,  battle  of  ...  ...  425 

KokaraBi,  a  local  deity  ...  832 

Kokla  pigeon  ...  ...  67 

Kokonor  in  Tibet  ...  ...  292 

Konvasiraa  tribo  ...  ...  279 

Kopheues  river,  27 3,  377,  385,  400 

Kosssoi,  in  employ  of  Darius  ...  377 

Kosi  river  ...  294,  315,  365 

Kota  Garhi  evacuated  by  the  Gor- 

khalia  ...  ^  ...  ...  648 

Kota,  Khasiya  Raja  of  527 :  annexed, 
b37,  549,  665,  571 :  Chand  resi¬ 
dence  ...  ...  582,  586 

Kotauli  annexed  by  Chanda  ...  537 

Kotavi,  mystical  goddess,  729-30 

Koteswar,  temple  toSiva  as,  777,  810-11, 

[849 

Kotgari  Devi,  temple  to  ...  812 

Kotiv&rsha,  city  of  B&na  ...  730 
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Kot  Kangra  Devi 

Pagt. 

797,  812 

Kut-mdyeawari  Devi 

...  337 

Kocula-  Kadaphes 

...  404 

Koconlo  •  Kad  phises 

400,  404,  410 

Krdchslla,  inscription  of 

603,  516 

Kraknchohhailda  Buddha 

...  771 

Krananda,  coins  of 

...  444 

Krauncha-dwipa 

...  258 

Kriddvana  forest 

...  296 

Krishna  mountain  ,.. 

295,  297 

Krishna  as  Vishnu,  283-4, 

708-10  : 

birth  of,  712:  a  partial  incarna- 
tion  only,  713  :  os  Ndrayan,  714  ; 
the  supreme,  715:  glorified  by 
6>va,  716  :  praised  by  Brahma, 

718:  his  exploits,  718-20 :  inter¬ 
polations  regarding,  722 ;  contest 
with  Budra,  728 :  with  Bdna, 
729-30:  with  the  false  Visu- 
deva,  731-2 :  reconciliation  with 
Biva,  733  :  name  of,  789,  794 : 
birth  of  Ganesha  ...  803,  855 

Krishna  pingala,  epithet  of  Durga  . . .  794 

Kritiyas  tribe  ...  302,  409,  426 

Krittikas  tribe  ...  302,  802 

Krumu  river  ...  ...  273 

Kahatrapa  dynasty  of  Gujr4t,  410,  422, 447 
Kshatriyas,  tribe  of,  355,  776  :  caste, 

279  :  in  Buddha's  time  ...  748 

Kshemnvati,  a  city  ...  ...  771 

Kshetrapal  at  Jageswar,  762  :  tem¬ 
ple,  779,  810,  825,  894,  900,  913 : 
grants  ...  ...  ...  585 

Ktesias,  on  India  ...  ...  276 

Kubha  river  ...  ...  273 

Knbjdmraka-kBhetra  ...  ...  339 

Knen-luen  range  ...  ...  290 

Knhu  river  ...  ...  294 

Kuli  Kalyan  Chand  Raja  ...  539 

Kulindas  tribe  ...  355,  359 

Kulu,  355,  358,  359  (note),  362,  370,  612 
Kumaon,  invasion  of,  by  Gorkhalis, 

609  :  preparations  for  invasion  of, 
by  British,  641-4 :  annexed  by 
British,  666  :  administration  un¬ 
der  the  British,  685-91 :  origin 
of  the  name,  506 ;  earliest  men¬ 
tion  of  by  Musahnans  ...  520 

Knmara  ...  ...  383,  794 

Kumdri,  consort  of  Biva,  772, 781,  794,  801, 

[81S,  889 

Kumarika,  name  of  India  . . .  293 

Kumarila  Bhatta,  reformer  ...  466 

Kumbha-Karna,  n  demon  ...  506 

Kunpur  (Ranikhet)  occupied  by 

Gorkhilis,  651 1  taken  by  British,  652 
Kumuda  mountain  ...  289,294-7 

Kun&or  ...  296,353,359,370,376 

Kunar  river  ...  295,  385,  386 

Knnets  tribe,  *'96-7,  353,  370,  379,  439 


Pmg». 

Kunti,  mother  of  the  Panda vas  ...  807 
Kunu  country,  296,  853,  859,  362,  *76 
Kurmachal  ...  810,  318,  606 

Kuru  country  ...  293,  293,  367 


Kurum  river  ...  ...  273 

Kurus,  see  1  Uttara-kunu.’ 

Kuruvarnakas  tribe  ...  ...  364 

Kusa-dwipa,  288,  297  :  country  ...296-7 
Kushong,  clan  of  the  Ts-tha  ...  404 

Kushtha ,  a  medicinal  plant  ...  273 

Kushwaktiya,  Kators  in  Yassan  and 
Mastuj  ...  301,  426,  435 

Kurils  or  ‘  bent  ’  alphabet  ...  482 

Kuvera,  lord  of  the  Yakshas,  297, 

376:  title  of  Krishna,  716,  747,  784, 

[895 

Kylindrineof  Ptolemy...  854,  359 


L.  . 

Lacbhmeswar,  temple  at  Bigeswar,  556 
Lao-insect,  ...  ...  163 

Lady-bird  beetles,  ...  116,  148 

Lae-leh  or  chih-leh,  ...  ...  429 

Lahfil,  ...  467,512 

Lakes  of  Meru,289,312:  of  Knmann,  817 
Lakhanpur  on  the  Rdmganga,  453,  627, 
536:  capture  of  ...  ...  635 

Lakshmana,  birth  of,  ...  284,708,813 

Lakshmi,  goddesB,  311-2,  786,  783,  787 
[798,  802,  814,  855,  905 
Lakshmi  Chand,  Raja  ...  665,  643 

Lala,  title  in  Askot  ...  ...  532 

Lnlat  Bah,  Raja  of  Garbwil,  575, 

577  :  intervenes  in  Kumaon  ...  601 

Lalitd  Devi,  a  goddess  ...  798 

Lolitpatan  in  Nepfcl  ...  616,  607 

Lai  Singh,  brother  of  Mohan  Singh, 

597-8,  601,  C04  :  returns  to  Ku¬ 
maon,  605-6:  defeated  by  Gorkhd- 
lis,  669 :  claims  disallowed,  643-4 
(note). 

Lamba,  the  mystical  goddess  ...  730 

Lainga  purdna,  286,  726,  728,  740,  771, 

[805 

Lamghfn  ...  886,  431,  485,  487 

Langur  of  the  Himalaya  ...  4 

Langurgarb  withstands  the  Nepalese,  610, 

[613 

Lantern-flies  ...  ...  161 

Lapwing  ...  ...  ...  68 

Lark,  bush,  sky,  mountain,  ...  66 

Las&tas,  a  tribe  ...  485-6,492 

Lassen  on  the  river-hymn,  273  :  on 
Badari,  274:  on  route  of  the  Aryae, 

278,  264 :  The  Baktrian  Greek*, 

386 :  coins,  389:  Pdlae,  489:  Mahd- 
bhirat*  722;  Buddhism  746,751 
Ldta,  a  goddess  ...  792, 818 
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Litas,  tribe, 

...  279 

Latham  on  the  Rkjis  ... 

...  866 

Latu,  a  loo&l  deity 

...  831 

Leaf-ingeots 

...  149 

Leopard,  two  varieties,  16  : 

snow,  17  : 

cat,  17  :  clouded,  35  : 

Lepidoptera,  order  of  ineecta,  100,  186 
Lhasa  founded,  466 ;  Chinese  occu¬ 
pation  of  ...  ...  610 

Lichchhavis  of  Vaiskli,  opponent*  of 
Buddha,  founded  a  Tibetan  dy¬ 
nasty,  460,  765  :  of  Nepkl,  505,  614 
Limbks  of  Nepal  364-5  (note). 

Linga,  emblem  of  biva,  301-39,  722, 

728  :  unknown  in  the  Vedae,  706, 

721,  734  :  great  at  Jageswar,  303, 

779  :  worship  in  Him&laya  and 
Southern  India,  739 :  by  Buddhists, 

[759,  771-2,  776,  862-6 


Lisards  ...  ...  74-5,  78 

Lob  nor  lake  ...  ...  292 

Localities,  how  noted,  8 ;  in  old 
works  misleading  ...  ...  1 

Locusts  ...  ...  ...  149 

Lohas,  a  tribe  ...  ...  279 

Lohba,  action  near,  566,  670,  672  : 

surrender  to  British...  666,792 

Lohita  river  ...  ...  294 

Lohnghkt,  river,  310  :  valley  in  Ku- 
maon,  scene  of  Binds  contest,  ...  780 

Loka-lokas  mountains ...  ...  290 

Lokapilas,  genii,  ...  291,886 

Lok-mitris,  deities  ...  ...  884 

Lola,  a  hill  state,  ...  859,  368 

Long-horned  beetles,  ...  112-8,  140 

Lopimudra,  wife  of  Agaatya,  ...  806 

Lugrub,  Tibetan  name  of  Nagiijuna,  409 
Lula  of  Kali  Knmaon  868,  589 

Lunar  year  in  Kumaon  ...  843 

Luni-solar  year  in  Kumaon  ...  843 

Luni- 8 ot,  ruins  near  ...  ...  443 

Lyddeker,  papers  on  Zoology,  ...  47-8 
Lynx,  red,  18  :  Tibetan  ...  35,46 

M. 

Maobohhlndre,  a  Nepilese  sage,  ...  505 

Maddyavanta,  ...  ...  294 

Midhava  Achkrya,  author  of  San¬ 
kara  Vijaya,  ...  ...  767 

Mkdhavaa,  a  tribe,  ...  ...  378 

Madh  Maheswar  river,  827,  329,  770,  775, 

[811 

Mkdho,  title  of  Krishna  . . .  906 


Madhu,  the  Daitya,  ...  298,  716-7,  795 
Madhuaddana,  title  of  Krishna,  709,  789, 

[887,  906 

Madhyamika  school  of  Buddhism,  409, 

[753,  762 

Madras,  ...  280,  357-8,  713,  807 

Migh  or  Man,  festivals  of  the  month,  857 


Pay*. 


Magadhas,  country  and  tribe,  274,  357, 
[360,  894,  486,  488,  492,  611,  718,  732 


Magkdhika  Kalin ga  ...  ...  354 

Maga  Kalingas,  tribe  ...  854,388 

Magio  practised  notably  in  Indo- 
Skythia,  Kabul,  Ac.,  ...  /54 

Magpie  ...  ...  ...  84 

Mahsbhsdra  lake  ...  ...  289 


Mahhbhirata,  272,  279-81,  283,  861, 

876,  393,  707,  716  :  Weber  on,  722-3; 

[725,  776,  802,  807 
Mahkdeva  or  Siva,  882,  721;  See 

‘  Siva’. 


Mahadevi,  honored  by  Buddhists,  759,  889 
Mahkkala,  honored  by  Tantrists,  759 : 
her  Tantra,  759-60,  763,  794,  797,  819, 

[868 

Mahinetras,  tribe  ...  ...  296 

Mahkpanth  ...  827,  773 


Mahkrktri,  goddess  ...  ...  322 

Mahksu,  a  local  deity  ...  ...  886 

Mkhatmyas,  legends  ...  ...  287 

Mahkv&ipulya  Sutras  ...  747,754 

Mahavira,  the  Jaina  ...  420,422 

Mahavrishus,  tribe  ...  274 


Mftb&yftQA  or  great  vehicle,  409,  738,  752 
Mahendra  mountains  ...  ...  298 


Mahendra  Singh,  son1-  of  Mohan 
Singh,  takes  refuge  in  Rkmpur, 

605  :  returns  to  Kumaon,  606,  de¬ 
feated  by  Gorkhklis,  609  :  claims 
disallowed  at  Kilpuri  ...  611 

Mahesvara,  title  of  Siva  ...  717 

Mahesvari  S&kti  of  M&hkdeo,  801,  819, 

[890,  907 

Mahisha-Mardini,337,  348-9:  temple 
to  ...  ...  796-6,812,861 

Mahodaya,  deity  ...  ...  292 

Mahoragas,  a  tribe  of  genii  ...  748 

MahryOri,  captured  by  Chanda  ...  627 

Maitreya,  the  future  Buddha  ...  758 

Makar  Sankrdnt,  festivals  of  ...  872 

Makwknpur,  action  at,  against  Ne- 
pklese  ...  ...  ...  678 

Mai  or  Malks,  name  of  Tarki,  519,  637,  648 
Mklas  of  Chhatisgarh  ...  ...  861 

Malati,  rescue  of  ...  ...  867 

Malavas,  tribe  ...  367-60,  486 

Malaya  mountains  ...  ...  298 

Malla-Nkrayan,  a  Nkga  chief,  818: 
form  of  ...  ...  ...  788 


Mallard  ...  ...  ...  71 

Mallas,  erect  a  tris&l  at  Bkrahkt, 

453,  612:  inscription  on,  at  Gopes- 
war,  611 :  trisul  of  the,  at  Gopes- 
war,  513  :  dynasty  in  Nepkl,  514 : 

Doti,  529-30  :  of  Sor  and  Siva  ...  551 

Mallika  near  Mila  ...  311,  794 

MaUik-Arjuna  in  Askot,  313,  794,  810, 
temple  to  Mallika  ...  812,  856,  858 
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MaUi  tribe,  ...  864 

Mammalia,  4 :  references  to  work* on,  44 
Minapaaa  ...  ...  ...  788 

M  inasa-  Khan  da,  ...  287,  297-8 

Min*-earovara,  285,  289,  294,  297, 

806,  808,  812,  882  :  gnat#  tot  pil¬ 
grim*  to,  ...  606-7 

Mandikini  rivsr,  807,  827,  847-8,  862* 

[7  TO 

Mandalas  or  magical  eirolaa  ...  755 

Mandaliks  of  Kali  Knmaon,  608,  516 

Mandara,  moon  tain  ...  289,  294,  794 

Mtndhntagiri,  mountain  ...  811 

Mandhitri,  story  of,  809,  848:  a  Ta¬ 
tar  ...  707,806 

Mandi  in  tho  hill*  ...  ...  858 

Mandur  (Jodpur)  a  Siwilii  fort  ...  526 

Mangala,  a  goddam  ...  889,  891 

Marten  ...  ...  ...  12 

Martin  ...  ...  ...  62 

Marndvriha  river  ...  ...  278 

Marnndai  tribe  ...  864,  366,  384 

Maruta  or  wind- go  da  ...  705,  716 

Mirwir  dialect  of,  379 :  king  of  ...  891 

Hasan,  a  local  deitj  ...  ...  820 

Massagete  tribe  ...  ...  396 

Mastuj,  Katora  of  ...  ...  381 

Mita-murti,  temple  to...  ...  788 

Mitri-pGja.  802  :  ritual  for,  883,  886, 889, 

[911,  913 

Mitris,  goddeaaea,  ...  785,  801 

Mataya,  a  kingdom.  ...  ...  361 

Matsya- Purina  296,  384,  707,  726,  796 
Matayendra  or  MachchhfndmIJ  605,  808 
Ma-twan-lin,  Chinese  historian,  400,  403, 

[409,  424 


Maulee,  coina  of  ...  ...  392 

Manna-insect.  ...  ...  163 

Maiinaq,  tribe  ...  ...  384 

M&urya'  dynasty  .  ...  ...  894 

Mauehari,  battle  of,  862  :  (note)  ...4>25-6 
Maya,  goddess  of  illusion,  298,  735,  795 
Mayflies  ...  ...  180 

MayGra  mountain  ...  ...  295 

McClelland,  on  fishes  ...  ...  86 

McMaater,  paper  on  birda  ...  73 

Media,  a  tribe  ...  ...  485 

Medha,  a  goddess  ...  ...  884 

Mangafr,  festivals  of  the  month  ...  856 

Mani  ...  ...  294,  299 

MAnik  Chand  Baja  ...  ...  537 

Minikyila  inscriptions,  403,  405,  408 
Minil,  Katyfiria  retires  to  535,  568 

Mankoti  Rajas  in  Gangoli,  496,  527, 

537,  expelled,  ...  540 

Manorath  Joshi  at  Kishipnr,  596  : 

murdered  by  Nand  Bim  699 

Mantis  or  praying  insect  .  .  149 

Mantras  or  charms,  860,  890 

Mann,  282,  et  aeq. 
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Minnril  Rajputs,  496,  685-6,  568 

Minushi  Buddhas  ...  768  768 

(Mara)  ....  ...  ...  424 

Miiie,  faction  in  Kili  Kumaon, 

607,  619  :  (Nalus  csss)  623,  687, 

659  ;  fiisht  case,  668,  611 :  inva¬ 
sion  aided  by,  ...  647, 66 1 

Marithas  in  the  Dun,  678,  90 :  at 

Panipat  ...  ...  690 

Mirka,  priest  of  the  .Asuraa  . .  784 
Msrkandeya  Purina,  286,  298,  317, 

862,  376,795,  801-2:  Riahi  ...  788 

Marmot  ...  ...  ...28,46 


Marriage  ceremonies,  first  visit, 
marriage  hall,  verification  of  the 
pedigrees,  givingawav,  Ac.,  900-1 2: 
to  the  arka  plant,  912 :  to  a  water- 
vessel  ...  ...  913 

Marshall,  G — on  the  birds  of  Knmaon 
and  Garhwil,  Ac.  ...  48 

Mods  or  Men,  tribe  ...  ...  892 

Mehtas  or  Mewitia  of  the  Tarii, 

[621,  648,  564,  569,  646 
Mekalaa,  tribe  ...  279,  711 

Mekh-Sankrdnt,  festival!  ...  869 

Mena,  wife  of  Himichal,  304,  785 

Menander  the  Greek  ...  890,  394,  396 

Merganser...  ...  ...  72 

Merlin  ...  ...  ...  60 

Meru,  the  Indian  Eden,  284,  289-93,  806 
Henunaudara  mountain  289 

Merutungn,  author  of  Therivali,  423,  491 
Metallic  beetles  ...  109,  132 

Mewitia  or  Meh'us  of  the  Tarii,  521,  548 

[564 

Mbasoba,  a  local  deity  .  819 

Mihiralnila  of  Kashmir.  43 1 

Milam  in  Jubir  ...  869,455 

Milinda,  king  of  Sigal,  394,  409 

Millipedes  ...  ,  265 

Mimic  beetles  ...  106,123 

Minivet  ...  ...  ...  67 

Mlngeswar,  temple  to  Siva  ss,  ...  811 

Min-Sankrdnt,  festivals  of  ...  869 

Mites  ...  ...  ...  90 

Mithridates  of  Partbia,  389,  396-7 

Mitre,  ltajendrp  Lala,  on  the  Yavsnas, 

395  :  on  the  Poles,  ...  ...  4 2fl 

Mlechchhos,  276,  >79-80,  282,  503,  356, 
[362,  378,  419,  424 

Mohan  pass  into  the  Dun  ...  526 


Mohan  Singh,  usurper,  677,  594: 
his  family,  606  :  murders  Parnia- 
napd  Bisht.and  Rani  Sringarnun- 
jari,  595  :  murders  Jaikishan  Joshi 
and  Raja  PipCband;  597.:  usurp* 
theguddi,  598 :  murder  of  Lakshmi- 
pati  J oshi, 601 :  retires to  N"mpur, 
602:  restored,  604  ;  death.  604,644 
(note., 
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Molo,  8,  44  :  rut,  23  :  moths  ...  185 

Mollusc*  ...  ...  ...  87 

Mongols  in  the  Himalaya  ...  512 

Monkeys  ...  ...  ...  4,  44 

Months,  names  of,  in  Kumaon  ...  844 

Moorcroft’s  Travels  ...  21)2,  045 

Moradnbud  founded  ...  ...  502 

Mountains  of  Jambu-dwipa  ...  203 

Mouse,  tree,  hill,  held,  24,  44-45  : 

hare  ...  ...  ...  26 

Mriga  Brahman#  of  Suka  dwipa,  354,  383 
Mrityunjaya  on  Vikramaditya,  112, 
deity  ...  441),  770,  782,  013,  010 

Mudras  or  mystical  signs,  755,  807  : 

see  ‘  Kar-uyas,’  ‘  A  ug-uyas.’ 

Mughals  in  the  Himalaya  ...  512 

Muglis  of  Hanza  and  Xngar  ...  512 

Muhuras  of  llyuni,  507  (note)  :  of 
Bujan  aud  Thai  530 

Muir,  J.,  Sanskrit  torts,  275,  280, 

705,  711  :  on  Nara,  715,  on  ila- 
hfbharuta  ...  722,732 

Muj&vats,  tribe  ...  ...  274 

Mukhar  Bind  temple  in  Nepal  770,  775 
Mukhta-Krishna,  mountain  ...  295 

Muld-naks/iuha,  ceremonies  for  the,  914 
Mulberry  cultivation  in  tbo  hills  ...  2t)l 
Muller,  Max,  on  Vaidik  dates  ...  271 

Multan,  bat  lie  near  ..  ...424-5 

Mundan-debta,  form  of  Nirriti  708 

Mungir  inscription  of  tho  l’alas,  481,  486 
Mungoose  ...  . ..  ••  20 

Muniya  ...  ...  ...  65 

Munja  Keshavat,  title  of  Vishnu  ...  789 

Mura,  fly  of  Knmaon  ...  ...  259  - 

Mura,  the  asura  ...  718 

Murlimanohar,  title  of  Vishnu,  788,  813- 

[14 

M  urmis,  tribe  of  ...  705 

Mnsalinan,  historians  in  ICumnoai, 

450,  520-0,  537,  542-0,  557,  502, 

581 :  on  Kabul  valley,  431 :  colonics, 

505:  in  Kuui.ion  ...  ...  842 

Musk  rat,  8:  musk  deer  ...31.  48 

Muthra,  298,  354,  301,  394,  405,  712 
Muztdgh  range  ...  ...  29u 

Myna  .  ...  0t 

Myrinpoda  ...  ...264  t> 

Myrmeleous  ...  ...  181 

Mysore,  origin  of  naino  ...  705 


Nng'irjuna,  employs  Nsga  artists, 

370:  with  Milinda,  304,  400  :  in 
Kishmiv,  407,  738 :  Buddhist 
writings  of,  752,  760  :  temple  of,  810 
Nagurjun  templo  ...  314,560 

Nugarkot,  records,  433,  438  :  mer¬ 
cenaries,  ...  501,  504 

Ndgas,  270,281,  295,  207,  299,  318, 

352,  j04  :  summary,  373,  382, 

748,  752,  75C,  805:  worship  in 

the  hills  ...  ...  835 

Naga-saila  ...  ...  295 

Ndga-sena,  same  as  Ndgdrjuna  ...  400 

Nugdeo  Padamgir,  ...  848,  866 

Nagina  attanked  by  Kumaonis  .  .  508 

Nugnat!’,  the  seer  of  Chumpawat, 

533:  temple  in  Chaval.  572,  585,  591, 

[598,  800 

Ndg-panchami,  festival  of,  848,  851 

Nograja  in  the  Him  laya,  297,  701-2,  723, 

[783,  810 

Nngrdsuni,  a  goddess  ...  801 

Ndg  siddh  hill,  in  Dun,  338,  520 

Kalian,  held  by  Gorkhalis,  635  : 

occupied  by  British,  041,  005 

Nahapsna  of  Gujrdt,  392,  410 

Nah-Thi,  Tsanpo  of  Tibet  ...  705 

Naim,  a  goddess,  ...  798,  812 

Naini-Til  ...  ...  ...  316 

NaiLbana  fort  in  Pali,  defeat  of 
llarak  Deb  near,  604  :  surrender 
to  British  ...  ...  006 

Najib  Khdn  Rohilla  in  theDun,  575  : 

at.  Panipat  ...  ...  590 

Nakula,  the  Pdndava  ...  ...  281 

Nala  and  Dainayanti  ...  ...  770 

Nalanda  temple  ...  ...  488 

N  ales  war,  title  of  Siva  770,  811 

Nalini  river  ...  ...  292 

Nalu  Kathiyat,  story  of  522,  50( 


...  590 

...  281 
...  776 

...  488 

770,  811 
...  292 

522,  560 


Nahhi,  son  of  Agnidhra  ...  293 

Nacra  Somtou  of  D'Anville,  382,  458 

Nigiclial  ...  ...  340 

Ndga-dwipa,  ...  ...  293 

Naga  monks,  attack  Abnora  ...  002 

Nagantaka,  title  of  Garura  ...  805 

Nugarabdra  in  the  Kabul  valley  ...  431 


Namburi  Brahmans  in  Travankor,  708, 

[775 

Mna-karana,  ritual  for,  ...  890 

Nona,  a  Marat b a  title  •  404 

Xanukninthu,  intheTarai,  549  :  with 
the  Patbdns  ...  599 

Niunla,  mountain,  297  :  goddess  in 
tbe  Himalaya,  legend  of,  297,  313, 

702  :  temples  to,  in  Almora,  566  : 

Krur,  570,  792,  812-13,  851,  88? 

Nunda,  foster  father  of  Krishna  ...  712 

Xandakiui  river  ...  •••  792 

Nand-aslitami,  festival  on  •••  851 

Nandi,  tbe  bull  of  Si>a,  737,  799,  8(>2 
Wdndi-Sraddha,  ritual  for  885 

Nandprayug  ...  _  _  331,  783 

Nandrdin,  governor  of  Kdsbipur, 

590  :  intrigues  with  Mohan  Singh, 

597  :  be  ’omes  a  feudatory  ol  Oudb, 

598:  aids  Mohan  Singh  ...  604 


INDEX. 
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Vau  Durgv  nine  Durgas,  812,  848 

Nirada,  Musi,  281  ,  888  :  purdna, 

286  :  avatdr,  708, 715,  722, 776, 784,  868 
Kanka,  the  Asura  city  of  A  aim,  718,  780 
Nar-Binha  legend  of,  467,  498,  784  : 
temple*,  813-14:  giant*  582  :  in- 
t it  ...  ...  707,786,887 

Ntra-Sinhi,  Sakti  of  Vishnu  801 

Vfriyana,  Brahma  form  of,  707-8, 

789 1  Krishna,  form  of,  71A,  717: 
atrnok  by  Siva's  trident,  728 1 
occur*  in  Buddhiat  Sutras,  747, 

784,  788:  temples,  814,  869,  906  : 
grant*  ...  ...  691 

Nsr&yan  Ghand  retires  to  Doti,  his 
descendants  ...  ...  683 

Nirsyan  Dyal,  form  of  Vishnu  ...  788 

Narbhupala  64h,  Rajd  of  Gorkba  ..  607 
N4ri-khorsum  in  Tibet,  362,  369,  376,  468 
Narmadesw&r,  title  of  Siva,  782,  869 
Nar-N&rayan,  283,  307,  332,  707,  710, 
[714.  728,  776,  784 
Nar  S4hi,  Gorkhili  Governor  of 
Kumaon  ...  ...  613 

N4aik  inscriptions  ...  ...  410 

Naulfuchiya  T«l,  lake  ...  ...  317 

Naulakbiya  Mai  or  Tarii,  649,  661,  572 
Naulo,  a  local  deity  ...  ...  831 

Naw4da,  old  capital  of  the  Dun  626,  576 
Nepal  annals,  364,  873,  374,  378  :  ou 
Vikruma,  423  :  on  Sankara,  464  : 

Tirati  dynasty,  610 :  Thakuri  re¬ 
volt,  611  :  trixil  of  Pasupati,  614: 
ou  Krdchalla,  6.16  :  history  of  the 
Gorkhnli  state,  607-9 :  Chinese 
invasion  of  Nepal,  610:  local  poli¬ 
tics  ...  ...  613-614,618,867 

Nepsl  war,  causes  of  the,  629  :  peace 
with  Nepal,  667  :  boundary  ques¬ 
tions,  668  :  treaty  concluded  .  677  -9 
Neuroptera  order  of  insects  100,  180 

Nevill,  on  Indian  mollnsca  ...  90 

Neware  of  Nepdl  ...  ...  371 

Nicolls,  J.,  Col.,  tikes  command  of 
Kumaon  forces  ...  659,  678 

Nicholson,  on  snakes  ...  ...  78 

Nidra-kalarupini  born  of  Tasoda  ...  794 

Night-jar  ...  ...  ...  63 

Nila  mountain  ...  289,295 

Nilagriva,  title  of  Siva...  721,  781 

Nflak&a,  tribe  ...  ...  296 

Nileswar,  temple  to  Siva  as,  ...  810 

Nilkantha,  title  of  Biva  ...  781 

Nirmochana,  the  Asura  city  ...  718 

Nirriti,  goddess  of  evil,  790,  794,  797,  848, 

[894,  914 

Nirvfna,  ...  762-3,  755 

Nirvira  river  ...  ...  294 

Niahadas,  a  race  of  aborigines,  282,  300, 

[372 


Niahldha  mountains,  289,  294,  886 : 

• tn^'  ,  W0.  ®58,  881,  719 

Mitva-kim,  ntual  for  874 

Noikot,  Bijss  of,  in  Nepfl  ...  808 
Nono,  a  title  in  Bpiti  ...  ...  404 

Nut-hatch,  66 :  uut-eiaoker  ...64,78 


Obi  river  ...  ...  ...  gpg 

Ochterlonv,  General, — operations  on 
the  Satlaj,  641,  070  :  prepares  to 
invade  NepAl,  676  :  peace  of  Mak- 
winpur  concluded  by  hint  ...  078 

Odras,  a  tribe  ...  ,  j»82 

Ogba,  the  RAkshasa  ...  ...  718 

Oil-beetles  ...  HI,  186 

0m,  mystic  syllable  ...  860,  894 

Onkaruath  on  the  Nerbndda  ...  ’  858 

Ooemo  Kadapbes,  ...  ...  4Q4 

Ooerki  or  Huvishka  ...  408-4,  787 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  in  Kumaon  ...  627 

Oriole  ...  ...  qq 

Ornithology  ...  .  40 

Orthoptera  order  of  insects  100,  149 

0tter  ...  ...  ...13,44 

OttorokornB,  279:  see  ‘  Utters  kurus’ 
Ou-chang  or  SwAt  ...  ...429-30 

Oudh  Nawsb  seizes  Sarbna,  685 :  war 
with  Kumaon  ...  ...  68Q 

Ounce  ...  ...  ...  17 

Ousuns  of  Wu-sun  ...  ...  400 

Ouzel  ...  ...  ...  68-9 

Owl,  61-2 .-  Owlet  ...  ...52,72 

Orus  river,  289,  292,  401,  428 


Pabana  or  Baleswar,  310,  313 

Pabaneswar,  temple  to  Siva,  as,  810  : 

grants  to  .  ...  604 

Pacheswar,  title  of  Biva,  782,  810 

Padatn  Singh  ...  ...  611 

P&dma  a  goddess  ...  881,  889 

Padm&nibba,  deity  ■  ...  ...  906 

Padmapani,  avalokiteswara  606,  808,  890 
Padma-Purana,  286,  299,  704,  720.  795, 

[798.  856 

Padydr  Rajputs  of  Changarkha,  496,  527, 

[554 

Pahlavas,  tribe,  ...  £80,  282,  423 

Paisachaka  mountains,  294,  297 

PaLsachi,  a  dialect  spoken  by  Piss- 
chas  ...  ...  (299)  873,’ 748 

PikasssAni  conquers  the  Daayus  ...  279 

Psla  RAjas  of  Bongal,  481  :  in  Ku¬ 
maon  483,486-92 

Pslibotlim,  353,  378,  387,  391,  394 
Pali  Katytiri  Rajas,  464,  494-6,  636; 

capture  of  ...  636,  689 

Pamir  range  ...  289,429 
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Painkhanda  in  Garhwdl  . . .  780 

Pancha-chuli  mountains,  294,  313 

Panchajaua,  a  marine  demon  ...  719 

Panch^-krama,  Tantrik  Work  ...  760 

Panchukuta  mountains  294,  313 

Panchala,  tho  Du4b,  354,  357,  360,  394 

Pandas  of  Jageswar  ...  303,  780 

Fdndavas,  279,  281,  283,  355,  373,  443, 

[770,  807 

Pindes  employed  by  tlie  Cbauds, 

508,  550:  of  Bairti  near  Dwdra, 

685:  of  Patiya  ...  ..  598 

Pdndukeswar,  292,  332,  367:  cop-  ' 
per- plate  grants  from,  471,  785,  811 
Pdndura  mountain  ...  205,297 

Pdnduwala,  ruins  near ...  ...  443 

Paudvu,  a  prince  of  the  Dakhin  ...  719 

Pandy a  country  ...  362,373 

Ptnini  ...  274,394 

Panipat,  battle  of,  a  Kumaonl  coni 
tingent  there  ...  ...  590 

Panjtar  inscription  ...  ...  403 

PannigAs,  a  tribe  ...  ...  297 

Pann&ga-kshana,  title  of  Garura  ...  805 

Panther,  variety  of  leopard  ...  16 

Pants  of  Gangoli  ...  640,  551,  557 

Panwira  in  Garhwdl  ...  446 

Pardchas  of  Kabul  ...  ...  434 

Pandas  tribe  . . .  280,  282 

Parikram  Sdh  of  Garhwdl,  677,  G03-5, 

[615 

Parisara  Rishi,  temple  to  ...  805 

Pdrasikas  ...  ...  295,  357-8,  361 

Parasurama,  312,  378  :  avat&r,  707,  709, 
722 :  contest  with  Rama,  724)  776,  603 
Parbatiyas,  a  people  . . .  792 

Pdrijita  mountain,  295  :  tree,  296,  320, 

[719 

Parikshit,  Rdja  of  Hastinapur  . . .  281 

Parip  tra  mountains,  293,  357 

Psrkliu  Pant  of  Gangoli,  exploit  of,  551, 554 
Paropanieadm  mountains,  362,  372,  385, 

[387-8,  396 

Purroquet  ...  ...  54 

Partab  Singh,  claim  to  Torsi  dis¬ 
allowed  ...  ...  614 

Partdp  Chand  Raja  ...  ...  537 

Parthian  revolt,  3S7  :  Arsakes,  388  : 
Mithridatcs,  389:  coinage,  colonies,  280 
392,  397,  410,  439 
Partridge,  snow,  rhnkrr ,  black,  grey, 

kyah,  Ilodgson’s  hill  ...68,  73 

Parushaka  country  ...  ...  295 

Pamshni  river  ...  ...  273 

Plmti,  birth  of,  303-4:  known  also 
as  Urod,  Ganri,  Durga,  Kalikd, 
Bhadra :  her  worship.  718,  722,  739, 
[781, 785,  788,  791-2,  802,  884.  889,  891 
Fisupatas,  followers  of  Pusupnti,  773,  860 

[868-9 


Pasupateswar,  title  of  Siva  ...  770 

Pasupati,  form  of  Siva,  407 :  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Buddhists,  465: 
weapon,  714,  773.  734,  738,  761, 

763  :  in  Nepal  770-2 1  in  Kedar, 

778 :  priests  of  ...  808,  927 

PttSla,  303-4,  319  (note),  719,  794: 

list  of  ...  ...  925 

Pdtala-Bhabanoswara,  310,  318,  782, 

[810 

Patau  in  Nepdl  ...  ...  515 

Patanjali,  philosopher,  394,  742,  754 
Pdthau  inscription  ...  ...  421 

Pattis  tribe  353,  358,  362,  373 

Pathya-Svasti  ...  ...  273 

Paundrakas  tribe,  282  :  Ydsudeva  of 
the  ...  ...  731,779 

Pnvani  river  . . .  292 

Peacock  ...  ...  ...  67 

Pelican  ...  ...  71,  72 

Peunbo  in  Tibet  ...  ...  766 

Periplus  of  the  Erythrien  sea  391-2 

Personified  energy,  worship  of  ...  736 

Peters,  on  scorpions  ...  ...  96 

Phagun,  festivals  of  the  month  ...  858 

Phaldakot  held  by  Ksthi  Rajputs, 

496,  527  :  annexed  ...  ...  530 

Pbdlgnna  or  Arjuna  ...  315,  715 

Phartiysl  faction  in  Kali  Kumaon, 

507-8,  519,  559,  583,  591,  593, 

Sib  Deo  murdered,  594,  604  :  in 
Juhsr,  611  :  invasion  aided  by, 

647  :  defeat  at  Khilpati,  attributed 
to  ...  657 

Phatepat  Sah  of  Garhwil  673-5 

Pha'unas,  a  tribe  ...  ...  399 

Pheasant.  mon4l  chir  koklas,  kalij 
homed  67,  72 

Phrabates  of  Parthia  ...  397,  410 

Phruri  tribe  ...  353,  399 

I'hul-Sankrdnt  ...  872 

Piculet  ...  ...  ...  55 

Pig,  wild  ...  ...  ...  28 

Pigeon,  green,  wood,  stock,  rock  ...  67 

Pilgrimages  to  Ke'ldr  and  Badari  ...  704 

Pilibliit,  tlearsey’  force  starts  from, 
for  operations  il:  the  Kali  valley  665 
Pill-beetles  ...  ...  105 

Piudkisa  or  Pindth,  315,  782,  848, 

[856  :  grants  to,  566,  569,  591 
Piudar  river  ...  297,  313,  335 

Pindas  for  obsequial  observances,  853,  921 
Pinjara  mountains  ...  ...  294 

Pipit  ...  ...  ...  69 

Pisces  ...  ...  ...  82 

Pitiimaha  ...  ...  715-16,  747,  771 

Pittra,  the  A  sura  ...  ...  718 

Plaksha-dwipa  ...  ...  288 

Planet- worship,  ritual  for  ...  893 

Pliny  ...  352,  384,  396 
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FlomU:  stone  ...  ...  69 

Pochard  ...  ...  ...  71 

Poh-ho,  kingdom  of  ...  429.  481,  488 

Poisoning  pools  for  fish  ...  82 

Po-helo  or  Isktrdo  ..  481,  486 

Ponies,  Tibetan  and  Bhtbar  ...  48 

Pon  religion  in  Tibet :  Bee  1  Bon.' 
Porcupine  ...  26,  44 

Porpoise  of  the  Ganges  ...  22 

Poras  an  Indian  king  writes  to 
Augustus,  802  j  or  Ph6r  of  Dehli,  460 
Potato-beetle  ...  116 

Prabhtaa  (Bomndth)  ...  ...  719 

Pradbamau  Sab,  of  Garhwil  and 
Kumaon,  577,  602-6  :  makes  terms 
with  Gorkhilis,  610-11, 616 :  death  617 
Predipt  Bah,  Rajd  of  Garhwil,  674,  688, 

[692 

Piadjumna  ...  716,  729,  888 

Pragiyotisha  in  As*m...  718,  780 

Prahlad,  the  Vaiehnava,  299,  /29,  784, 

[786-7 

Prajdpati,  280,  820,  706-7,  726,  896,  019 
Prajna -pdramita  (perfection  in  wis¬ 
dom)  of  Nagarjuna...  752,  766 

Prakriti  or  nature  735,  740,  742,  768 
Pralambha,  slain  bj  Krishna  ...  718 

Vrdndydm  in  Kumaon,  859,  876 

Prasanga  school  of  Tibet  ...  754 

P  rest  bales  tribe  ...  ...  280 

Pratistbana  on  the  Godavery,  411, 

449  :  a  name  of  Jhusi  . . .  504 

Pratyadhidevatis  ...  886,  898 

Pratyeka  Buddhas  ...  ...  752 

Praydg,  holy-figtree,  at  668,  660 

Prinsep,  J. — tables  ...  ...  843 

Prisbnigarbha,  title  |>f  Vishnu  ...  789 

Pritam  Bah  of  Garhwil,  577,  615  : 

claim  to  the  D6n  ...  ...  682 

Pritchard  on  the  Rajis  ...  366 

Pritbinarayan  Sah  of  Nepil  ...  608 

Prithipet  Bib,  Raja  of  J)oti,  647  : 

invades  Doti  and  is  killed  ...  656-7 
Prithirsj,  defeat  of  and  capture  of 
Si  waives,  ...  ...  524 

Prithwi  ...  ...  300 

Ptolemy,  geographer,  279,  295,  352, 
366,384:  king  ...  ...  852 

Pnlindas,  tribe  of  ...  ...  796 

Pundras  tribe,  857,  360,  731-2,  779 
Punyi,  a  goddess  ...  ...  891 

Punyamukha,  a  goddess  ...  891 

Puranas,  eighteen  in  number,  of 

different  dates,  286 :  their  geo¬ 
graphy  and  ethnography,  288,  294,  297, 

[367 

Puri  in  Orissa,  math  at  ...  768 

Purnimi  or  fall  moon,  festivals  of 
the,  848  at  seq. 

Porn  ode  lake,  ...  ...  294 


Pngs* 

Puraagiri  temple  in  Talladas,  797, 

810,  812,  M7  :  gnats  to,  672,  686,  691 
P  omsha,  supreme  spirit,  avatir,  708-0, 
[714,  718;  786,  740,  748 
Pomahapura  or  Peshawar  481,  487 
Pumshottama,  title  of  Krisha*r908, 

716  :  false,  782,  787  :  moaning  of,  789 
Pnruahottama  of  Gangoli,  661,  664 
Purrs- dwi  pa,  eastern  island  ...  294 

Pda,  festivals  of  ths  month  ...  867 
Pfiihan,  deity  . . .  299,  927 

Puahkam-dwipa,  288  :  mountain  ...  296 
Pnshkar-N4g  ...  668,  648,  860 

Puahkar  peak  ...  ...  848 

Pnshm  or  shawl -wool  ...  ...  41 

Pnshpadanta,  story  of  ...  284 

Fnshpeka  mountain  ...  896,  297 

Pnshti,  a  goddess  ...  718,794,884 

Putpne,  the  child-elayor-  711,  719,  867 
Phtresvari,  a  goddess  ...  801,  818 

Pyiithana  in  Nepal,  honae  of  the 
bfaukotie  . . .  486,  609 

Python  ...  ...  78 

Q 

Quail,  bosh,  oora,  rain,  button,  bas¬ 
tard  ...  ...  ...  88 

Quintus  Curtine  ...  ...  898 

R. 

Rddhd,  ths  mistress  of  Krishna,  786,  796 
Raghunith,  temple  in  Almoia,  789, 

813  :  grant  to  ...  ...  604 

Raheb  or  Rimgangi  river  ...  621 

Rahn,  eclipse  ...  886,  898 

Rail  ...  ...  ...  70 

Rainka  Rijas  of  Doti,  629,  684,  641,  644 
Rdi  Rajai,  title  of  Chands  ...  607 

Raja  Sekara,  writer  ...  ...  409 

Raja-Suya  sacrifice  ...  ...  711 

Rsj&vali  ...  ...  ...  411 

Rajbar,  a  title  of  Katydris,  620, 

636:  in  Aikot  ...  631,668 

Rsj-bunga  in  Cb«mp4wat,  607,  529 

Raj-chelit  or  pala^-  slaves  669 

Rajia,  270  :  HajfS-  Kiiliaa, 

Rajpur  canal  in  the  iJur  ...  526 

Raj-Rajeawsri  Devi  ...  346,  448,  816-16 
Rtjya,  a  state  ...  365,  S68,  607 

Rijya-Kiritas,  tribe,  270:  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  369,  362:  in  Kumaon,  465-8 
Rikhaa-Til  ...  269.  311-18 

Raksbabandan  observances,  650,  886 

Rakuka-BhdgamH,  a  Buddhist  work,  762 
Rikshases,  tribe,  277,  280,  290,  296-7, 
[299,  876,  606,  716,  806,  868 
Baktavija,  the  Daitya  ...  796 
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Bin*,  i^iUr  m,  709:  a*  Yiahnu, 

709,  716,  790:  notice,  of,  in 
Mahlbhirata,  732 :  contort  with 
Ptnmi4m»,  724 :  reconciliation 
with  Sire,  783  :  et  Eamaleawar, 

778:  at  Rime. war,  80S,  782,  868 : 
temple,  to  ...  789, 814,  869 

Rama  Chandra,  temple  to  ...  SIS 

RAmapAdak,  form  of  Viahnu,  789,  813, 

[848 

RAmaa,  tribe  ...  867,  361 

RAma-sera  ...  ...  311 

RAmAyana,  272,  278,  707,  724-6,  802,  806 
RAmeswar  temple  in  Bel,  grant  to,  669, 

[782,  810,  868 
RAmganga  (we.tera),  318,  891,  621,  547, 

[560 

RAmgAr,  Khaaiya  Rija  of  ...  527 

RAmjani,  form  of  Yiahnu  ...  789 

Rammohan  Roy  on  the  date  of  Bank* 
are  Acharya  ...  ...  464 

RAmnagar  on  the  Koei ...  ...  543 

RAmnaumi  feitival,  ...  ...  848 

Rim  RAi,  Guru,  of  Dehra,  840,  848 

Ramaay  in  Eumaon  ...  . . .  683 

Ramyaka  country  ...  289,  293 

Ran  BahAdnr  Bah  of  Nepil,  608, 

613 :  restored  killed  . .  618 

RanchAla  in  Eatyur,  866 :  action 
near  ...  ...  ,...  680 

RAnikhet  (see  Enmpnr). 

Rani  or  Singh  The  pa  in  Nahan,  936,  641, 

[666 

Rao  inacriptiona,  404,  410  :  titles  in 

uae  ...  ...  ...  404 

Raotelaa,  cadets  of  the  Chand  house,  642, 

[663,  606 

Raper  on  the  Gorkhalis  ...  620 

Rasariver  ...  ...  ...  273 

RAaAln,  deified  hero  ...  362,438 

Rat,  mole,  brown,  23  ;  tree,  home, 
bambu,  24,  44-5:  anake  ...  76 

Ratanchand  Raja  ...  529,  829 

Ratgallis  officials  ...  650,  560 

Ratbabahini  or  RAmganga  ...  313 

Hathora  of  Eanauj  ...  ...  491 

Ratneawar,  temple  to  Sira,  a#  ...  809 

Ratu.  story  of,  head  man  of  Eat¬ 
yur  ...  ...  664 

RArana,  the  Rikshaea,  284,  299,  708,  763 
Raven  ...  ...  64 

Ravi  river  ...  278,  294 

Rawiin  in  Tihri  ...  ...  680-1 

Bawal,  chief  priest  of  Eedir  and 
Badrinath  ...  472,  775,  787 

RAwan-hrad  ...  289,  312 

RAwats  of  Eumaon,  494,  503,  507, 

610,  516,  553  :  see  also  ‘  Rajya- 
kirAtaa  :  of  Milam  ...  ...  457 

Redbreast  ...  ...  58 
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Redshanks  ...  ...  70 

Redstart  ...  ...  60 

Regions  of  diatribntion  of  looal  fauna,  2 

Religion  in  the  Himalaya  ...  699 

Reptiles  ...  78,  78 

Rig- Veda  ...  272,  274,  270 

Rikheswar,  tempi*  to  Siva,  a*  810,  861 
Rikhikea,  in  the  Dun  ...  284,  898,  872 

Rikh-tarpan,  worship  of  the  Rishia...  850 
Rikaha  mountains  ...  ...  299 

Rinmochana  ...  ...  811 

Riahabha  mountain  ...  ...  294 

Rishikaa,  tribe  ...  ...  279 

Rishia,  constellation  of  the,  299,  802,  820 
Ritter  on  the  Rsjia  ...  ...  366 

River-hymn  in  the  Vedas,  £72  -. 
rivera  of  Meru,  292,  878  :  of  the 
Himavat  ...  294,  312 

Robin,  60  :  water  ...  ...  61 

Hock  teiqples,  forms  of  Siva,  in,  787,  762 
Rohillas  employed  by  Debi  Chand, 

581  :  invasion  of  Eumaon,  686-7  : 
disturbances,  611  ;  aid  in  invasion 


of  Klitnaon,  645,  652  :  retires 

to 

Benarea 

...  61* 

Roller 

63 

Romakas,  tribe 

£96,  437 

Romanes,  tribe 

...  358 

Ronoa  of  the  Hindu-Euah  404,  435-37 

Roae-baetlea 

109,  130 

Rose-finch 

...  66 

Rot,  a  species  of  tenure 

622,  629 

Ruby-throat 

...  61 

Rnc,  eggs  of  the,  402  (?)  legend 

...  804 

Ruchaka,  country 

...  294 

Rndra,  299,  322  :  in  the  Vedas,  705, 

734  :  title  of  Eriahna,  716  : 
inferior  to  Eriahna,  717  :  the 
older  and  the  later,  720  :  Siva  as, 

721,  781  :  bow  of  725  :  at  Dak- 
aba' a  sacrifice,  725,  734  :  contest 
with  Eriahna,  728  :  considered 
one  with  Biva,  who  is  reconciled 
with  Viahnn,  733  :  Paanpati  form 
of,  773  :  Himalaya,  775  :  consort 
of,  790  :  hie  sister,  Ambika,  793  : 
festival,  854r5  :  in  ritual,  890 
et  seq. 

Rndra  Chand  RAja,  542,  ordeal  of 
battle,  obtains  .TarAi,  546,  649 

Rndradatta  Pant:  Brahman  ...  499,  581 
Rudrenith  330,  770,  775-6,  811,  869 
Rudras,  Genii  ...  ...  297,  322 

Rudrbir  Sah,  Gcrkhali  Governor  of 
Eumaon  ...  614,  619,  674 

RudrpryAg  ...  '  334,  347 

Rudrpur  in  the  TarAi,  649,  681, 

686,  589;  596  falls  to  Oudh,  699  : 
occupied  by  Eumaonis,  609:  Shah- 
Wali,  farmer  ...  ...  646 
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Buff  ...  ...  ...  69 

Rukmini  end  Krishna  ...  712,719 

Kut-giUii  of  KUntln  ...  437 

Biniya,  a  local  deity  ...  ...  631 

Rapeswer,  temple  to  Siva,  m,  610,  661 

Russell,  on  snakes  ...  ...  78 

Russell's  viper  ...  ...  77 

Russia,  Tibetan  name  of  ...  266 

Rutherford,  Dr.,  attached  to  Knmaon 
force  ...  642,  646 

Rjfini,  occupied  by  Britiah,  653  : 
temple  ...  ...  828 

6. 

Stbari  dialect  ...  360,  373 

Bakir  Bhth,  the  paeudo  prince  in 

Kumaon  ...  . ..  681 

Bachipati,  a  title  of  Indre  746,  884 

Bacriticea  and  oblationa  . . .  866 

Sadanira  river  ...  ...  281 

Badisiu  form  of  Siva  ...  770,  773,  864 

Bedhyaa,  sprang  from  Krishna  ...  716 

Sagara,  sage  ...  280,  309 

Sagarauks  of  Ptolemy  ...  397,  399 


Bah  or  Shah,  title  of  Visudeva  405, 

426  :  in  Kalaka  legend,  406,  419, 

426,  738  :  on  Allahabad  pillar,  406,  426 
Bahadeva,  the  Pindava  ...  281 

BAh  Rijae  of  Loharu,  378,  438  :  of 
Ujain  ...  ...  864, 419 

Bahaerikaha,  the  thousand- eyed  .  778 

Bahaerinika  of  Kansambhi  ...  264 

Bahaa  of  Dwira  Hat  ...  550,  560,  670 

Bahya  moon  tains  ...  ...  293 

6aim,  a  local  deity  ...  825,  880 

Baindhavas  tribe  ...  857,358,860 

Saineya,  charioteer  of  Krishna  ...  279 

Baiva,  Purina,  286:  worship  in  the 
Himalaya,  701,  704 :  absorbed 
Buddhism,  723 :  contest  with 
Vaishnavas,  724 :  opposed  to  sac* 
orddtalism,  727  :  contest  at  Bena¬ 
res,  731 :  reconciliation  with 
Yaishnavae,  733 :  union  with 
Buddhism,  738,  759,  772:  shrines 
in  Knmaon,  770,  781 :  list  ...  809 
Bakadatta  ...  ...  411, 449 

Bakiditya  of  Knmaon  ...  ...  411 

Bika-dwipa  288,  297,  354,  383 

Baku  era  ...  406,410-25 

Bikala  or  Bangala  361,  894,  409,  4  8 
S&kar&oli  tribes  ...  396-7,  399 

Bftkari  dialect,  360,  373  :  title  ...  412 
Bakae,  tribe  .of,  270,  279-80,  282, 

297,  352,  358,  364 :  summary, 

372,  878,  882-403;  era,  410-26,  846 
Bikasena  at  Kanheri  ...  ...  410 

Bakasene  in  Armenia  ...  ...  426 

Bakaetene  ...  397,  448 
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Biketa  or  Oudh,  ...  ...  894 

Baksaa,  festival  of  ...  ...  426 

Sakra  or  Vaeavaoocurs  in  Buddhist 
Sutras  ....  ...  ...747-8 

Sakti,  worship  in  the  Him  4  lay  a, 

701-2  :  popular,  728-4  :  origin  of, 

785-8,  768-60 :  idea  borrowed  by 
Buddhiete,  761-2 :  allied  to  the 
Bonpo  deities,  764:  sanctioned  by 
Sankara,  770 :  forms  commonly 
worshipped,  790-802,  884 :  teaching 
of  priests,  865  :  son  of  V  asishthe,  805 
Sakuni,  slain  ...  711,719 

Sakya  Muni  :  See  ‘Buddha’ 

Bslivshana,  362,  378,  410-1,  421,  438, 
[446-9,  530-1,  779 
Silmali-dwipe  ...  288,  296 

Sal  was  of  Bakala,  tribe  ..  357,  359-60,  372 
Salya,  king  of  the  Mediae,  713,  719 

Hu mndki  or  trance  ...  ...  755 

Ssma-Veda,  quoted  ...  ...  726 

Sambber  deer  ...  ...  29 

bambhu  (‘  progenitor’)  title  of  Siva,  299, 

[716-7,  808 

Sampaha  ...  ...  452,  457 

Samvaradya  T antra,  B  add  hist  work,  769 
Sandhya  or  office  for  domestic  wor¬ 
ship  ...  ...  874 

Sandpiper  ..  ...  ...  §9 

Bengal  Nig,  temple  to  ...  836 

Sangha  or  Buddhist  assembly  ...  744 

Sankitat  or  collections...  271,  287 

Sani,  the  god  Saturn  ...  803,  886,  898 

Sanjaya,  the  charioteer...  732,  789,  815 
Sankara,  a  synonym  of  Siva,  296,  299, 

[706,  747 

Bankara  Achirya,  apostle  of  the  hills, 
his  age,  463  :  in  Nepil.  465,  785: 
in  Knmaon,  466,  736  :  appears  to 
Katydri  Raja,  468  :  his  writings, 

767 ;  life  and  work,  768-70,  779-BO 

[782-3,  790 


Sanke  Bomtou  of  D’Anville,  882,  460 
Sankha-Kuta,  mountain  ...  296 

Ssnkhya  system  of  philosophy,  740-1,  754 
Sankrant  passage  of  eon  from  one 
constellation  to  another  009 

Banyisini,  a  goddees  ...  ...  001 

Samara  or  suffering,  ...  755 

San taura,  local  deity  ...  ...  001 

Sannyisis  in  Baleswar...  ...  542 

Saptrikhi,  constellation  of  the  ...  802 

Saran,  encroachments  of  the  NepAleee 
in  ...  ...681-4 

Saranc*  tribe  ...  896-7,  899 

Sirnga,  title  of  Krishna  ...  709 


Ssrasvati  river,  272-3,  278,  294 : 

goddess,  274, 736,  759, 768, 857,  901,  950 
Sarayu  or  Sorju  river  ...  294,  808,  810, 

[355 
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Barbeawar,  title  of  Sit*,  781,  814,  927 
Barbna  in  the  T*rAi,  Ml  j  seised, 

685,  587,  689  :  with  Oudh  ...  699 

Barir*  or  relics  of  Buddh*  ...  749 

Sir  NAth,  Pile  inscription  ...  489 

SeUdrn  river,  273,  298-4,  808,  312,  369 
Betepett*  Brihmana,  707,  771,  773,  781 
Batdnidriya  hymn  ...  720,  773 

8* tearing*,  mountain  ...  ...  297 

SAtAvAhana  ...  409,  421 

Sati,  the  wife  of  Sira  ...  302-4,  726 

Satlaj  river  ...  272-3,  293,  359 

Satrapies  of  Bek  trie  ...  ...  386 

Satrughna,  298  :  birth  of  ...  708 

Sit  Tel  lakes  ...  ...  317 

SAttvata.  form  of  Krishna  ...  789 

Satya  Nirsyan,  form  of  Viahnu,  788,  815 
Satyansth,  a  sage  ...  634,  537,  815 

Satya vrata,  sage  ...  ...  279 

Sanmya,  portion  of  Bhsrata  ...  293 

Sann,  festivals  during  . .  ...  849  . 

Baundikaa,  tribe  ...  ...  279 

Bauvirae,  tribe  ...  357-60 

Bavarae,  tribe  279,  364,  795,  800,  867 


BAvitri,  the  personified  gdyatri  299,  736, 

[849,  875,  901 
Bawan  or  8aun,  festivals  during  . . .  849 

Saw  flies  ...  ...  246 

Bayanaa  or  elders  appointed,  508,  537,  668 
6ayyid  Ali  Murtasa  date  of  ...  505 

Bcarabssus  beetle  ...  ...  106 

Scavenger  beetles  ...  ...  105 

Bchlegel  on  the  Mahabharata  ...  722 

Scorpion-flies  ...  ...  180 

Scorpions  ...  90,  92,  96 

6eleukoe  Nikator  ...  ...  387 

Benas  of  Bengal  ...  491-2,  511 

Sericulture,  2O0  :  introduced  from 

China  through  Tibet  ...  509 

berika  or  China  ...  ...  279 

Beshnsg,  the  Naga,  298-9,  315,  819, 

375:  temple  to  ...  ...  835 

Betas  of  the  Silver  country  854-5,  358 
Settlement -of  S6kti  Goaiin  ...  655 

Bevertsoff,  mammals  of  Turkisten  ...  47 

Sexton- beetles,  ...  ...  106 

ShihjahAn-namnh  in  Kumeon  ...  562 

Shah  Wali,  farmer  of  Budrpur  ...  645 

ShAli  or  Buwal  river  ...  ...  315 

8  heme  ...  ...  60 

Shashthi  Hahotaava,  ritual  for  ...  888 

Shawl- wool  ...  ...  41 

Sheep,  blue,  17,  34,  45,  46,  47  :  do¬ 
mestic,  38 :  Tibetan.,.  ...  39 

Sheldrake  ...  ...  71 

Sheila,  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  ...  87 

Sbeehichal  or  Abu  mountain  ...  306 

Shield-beetlea  ...  106,  122 

Shikia  ...  ...  60 

Bhindnh,  India  of  the  Chinese  493,  409 
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Shins  of  the  Upper  Indue  ...486-6 

ShiurAj  Singly  Raja  of  Kiahipor  ...  606 

Shiuratri  festival  ...  ...  868 

Shor  or  Sor  :  Bee  ‘  Bor.' 

Shoveller  ...  ...  71 

Shrike,  56  :  tit  ...  ...  (}3 

Shrews  ...  8, 44,  47 

Siam,  era  in  ...  ...  413 

Sib  Deo  Joshi  in  the  TarAi,  585-6: 
as  principal  minister,  687-93  : 
death  ...  ...  594 

Sibia  ...  ...  59 

Sib  L»l,  Governor  of  the  TarAi  599,600 
..Sib  Singh  lUatela,  set  up  as  RAja  of 

Kumaon  ...  ...  605 

Siddhas,  genii,  290,  296-7,  800,  319,  368, 

[813,  816 

Siddkagrama  or  Bodari  ...  284 

Siddha  Sensei,  epithet  of  Dorga  ...  794 

Biddhi  or  state  of  perfection  756,  769 

Sigal,  city  of  the  Sakaa  397,  448 

Sikhi  mountains  ...  294-5 

Si-Khiung,  people  of  Tibet,  430,  469,  486 
Sikhs,  some  amongst  Bhuksas,  372  : 

Gurus  01  Debra  shrine,  673 ;  in 
the  Dun,  574,  678-80  :  Mahants, 

619  :  raids,  620  :  temples  of  ...  840 

Srladitya  of  Ksnauj  ...  ...  424 

Silpswar,  a  title  of  Siva,  776,  81 1 

Silk  moths  ...  ...  igg 

Silk  worms  ...  ...  200 

Sindhu  river,  272,  292,  294,  359,  429 
Sindhu  Sauviras,  a  tribe  . . .  280 

Sinha,  title  of  Garhwali  RAjag  507 
(note) 

Sintu  river  ...  ...  429 

Sira  belonged  to  Doti,  496,  527,  529, 

537,  541  :  capture  of,  550-2,  Raja* 
of ,  553 :  prison  ip  ...  ...  697 

Sirikol  ...  ...  439 

Sirkur  ...  ...  ...  65 

Sirmor  Raja  intervenes  in  DehraD  tin,  578 
Siromani  Das,  governor  of  Kkshipur,  590, 

[596 

Siskin  ...  ...  ...  66 

Sisoptla,  lord  of  Chhedi,  711-12,  719, 

[732 

8ita,  ordeal  of,  708,  76i  :  temple  of,  802, 

[813-4 

Sita  river,  292,  429 :  in  Kumaon.  ...  815 

Sitaban,  in  Kota  Dfin  ...  ...  316 

Sitala,  a  goddess  763,  858 

Sitala  Devi,  temple,  800  :  grants,  685,  698 
Sitanta  mountain  294  296 

Biteswar,  title  of  Siva  ...  782,  849,  856, 

[869 

Sitoda  lake.  ...  ,  ...294-5 

Sitoli  ridge  near  Hnwnlbagh,  604  : 
occupied  by  British,  653  :  base 
against  Almora  ...  ...  662 
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Sir*  (the  4  auspicious’)  unknown  in 
the  Vedas,  706  :  firet  ocean  in 
the  BrAhmanaS;  706,  747  >  ae 
Mahidevs  ie  euperior  to  Krishna, 

710  :  inferior  to  Krishna,  717  : 
the  great  god,  721  :  bow  of,  724  : 
at  Daksha’s  sacrifice,  725-8  :  aids 
Bine,  719  :  contest  in  Kashi, 

731  :  reconciliation  with  Vishnu, 

733  :  the  modern  is  a  pre-Brih- 
mimical  deity,  733-5 Androgynous 
fo  m  of,  736-8  :  linga  emblem  : 
see  4  Lirga eanctioned  by  San¬ 
kara,  770  :  see  4  Pasupati,’  4  Ru- 
dra  names  of,  780,  861  :  tem¬ 
ples  to,  781-3  :  father  of  Kartti- 
keya,  802  :  of  Ganesha,  803  : 
great  festivals,  846,  860  :  great 
temples  in  India  ...  ...  g£j 

Siva-trimukhi  in  coins,  737-8  :  tem¬ 
ples  ...  ...  78; 

Siwilik  hills,  450  .-  use  of  the  term 
by  Musalm&n  historians  ...  524-6,  54' 
Biyshi  Devi,  mountain,  815  :  occu¬ 
pied  by  British  ...  652,  665 

Siykh-Poshes  of  Kabul...  434-5,  437 
Biyilas  tribe  ...  ...  3595 

Bkambha,  the  supporter  ...  707 

Skanda,  or  Karttikeya,  302.  469, 

729,  738  :  temples  of  ...  802,  888 
Bkanda-Pur&na,  286-7,  297  :  con¬ 
tains  nine  Khandas  ...  304,  726 
6ky  lark  ...  ...  69 

Skythians,  396,  et  ttq.,  899,  406, 

426  :  GujrAt,  410  :  of  Chitril, 

435 :  of  Garhwsl,  445,  607  (note)  .- 
of  Bor,  629:  of  Doti ;  list  of  ...  530-1 
61avery  in  GarhwAl  ..,  615,  618,  620 

Slesh-msntadr  forest  in  NepAl...  772,  870 
Bmriti(period  ...  ...  272 

Snails  ...  ...  88 

Snakes,  harmless  and  venomous  ...75,  78 
Snake-bird  ...  ...  72 

Bnipe,  jaek,  solitary,  painted,  com¬ 
mon  ...  ...69,  72 

Snow-leopard,  17  :  oock,  67  :  par¬ 
tridge  ...  ...  67 

Bogdiana  ...  386,  396-7,  400,  436 

Bokpas  of  Milam...  ...  3G9,  457 

Solar  year  ...  ...  843,869 

Boma,  297,  300,  :  title  of  Krishna,  71G  : 

[791,  805,  886,  919 
Bombansis  of  Kumaon,  497,  503  : 
of  Oadh,  504  :  of  Jhusi,  505  ■ 

NepAl  ...  772 

Bom  Chand  BA ja  . . .  498,500,  504 

Bomoswar  temple,  315,  388,  810  : 

grants  to  ...  ...  666 

Bomuitb,  (Prabhasa),  719  :  school 
of  magic  ...  ...  754,  858 


302.  469, 

...  802,  888 
597  :  con- 

...  304,  726 
...  66 
199,  406, 


772,  870 
...  272 
...  88 
...75,  78 
...  72 


Somuisiri  am  Steal  ....  ...  350 

Bona  river  ...  371 

Sonitpura,  city  of  Banas  ...  930 

8or  belonged  to  Doti,  496,  6t7, 

629  :  attacked,  630,  637  :  an¬ 

nexed,  541 :  Rijns  of  ...  553,  563,  670 
Spanish-fly  ...  ...  Ill 

Sparrow  ...  ...  65 

Sparrow-hawk  ...  ...  50 

Sphinx-moths  ...  ...188,214 

Spiders  ...  90 

Spiti  ...  .358,404 

Spotted  deer  ...  ...  29 

Springing-beetles  ...  ...110,133 

Squirrel,  striped,  Ayiug  ...  22,  44 

Sriddha  observances,  850,  858  ;  see 
further  4  funeral  ceremonies.’ 

Sramanas,  Buddhist  aSfeetjcs  ...  749 

Sri  produced  from  the  ocean,  320,  717,  867 
Sri  Chand,  Gujrithi,  story  of  ...634,  639, 

[567 

Sridhara,  title  of  Vishnu  ...887,  906 
Sri  Uarsha,  his  era,  414,  424  : 

king  •••  488 

Sri-Jantra,  an  amnlet  altar  ...  766 

Srlltantha.  Bectarial  mark  ...  728 

Sri-Kshetra  ...  •••  344 

Srinagar,  Garhwil,  founded,  446, 

526  :  temples  near,  346,  453  : 

Raja  of,  649,  662,  664:  paace 
of,  568,  672  .  captured  677,  680, 

603  :  threatened  by  RohilUs, 

687  :  occupied  by  Britiah  . . .  667 

Sri nitheswar  temple  in  Giwar  ...  683 

Sringeri  math,  in  Madras,  463  :  in 


Mysore  . 768,  862 

Bringin  range  ...289,  295 

iSrfuatsa  seotarial  mark  .  .  728 

Srughna  •••  362,  369,  461 

8  tag.  beetles  ...  ...107,  124 

Stare  -  « 

Starling  ••• 

Stevenson  on  Sivaism  ...  784 

Stewart  on  the  Bhuksas,  371  (note) 
Stbiviras,  Buddhist  clergy,  749,  761 : 

as  opposed  to  Jangamas  ...  863 

Stick-insects  •-•  ••• 

Stilt  --  •••  70 

Stint  •••  •••  09 

Stoat  •••  ••• 

Stolicska,  on  birds,  73  :  on  nsk*  : 

78:  on  spiders  ...  p® 

Stork  •••  •" 

Strabo,  tbe  geographer,  391,  396,  426 
Strachey,  H.,  Lieutenant,  on  the 
RAjis  ...  ••• 

Strachey,  Sir  J.,  Skanda  Purina, 

271  :  RAjis,  367  :  history  ...  499 
Strepeiptera  ...  ••• 

Stri-rAjya  or  Amasonian  kingdom  ...  458 
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Bubaksha  mountain  ...  ...  294-7 

Subhkvati,  title  of  V  a  runs  ...  292 

Buchisravss,  title  of  Viahnu  ...  789 

Badarihana  or  discus,  weapon  of 
Viehnu  ...  299,  729 

Sodarshan  Sah  of  Garhwtl,  616,  680, 

[823,  833 

Bagrl'ra,  form  of  Garura  ...  296 

Sfii,  dynasty  in  K41i  Kumaon,  494, 

607,  608,  610  :  town  ...  730 

Snkeawar,  temple  to  Sira,  aa  ...  810 

Bukra'a  curae,  707,  797  :  Venus,  886,  893 

Buktimat  mountain  ...  ...  298 

Bukute,  mountain  ...  ...  297 

Bulaiman  Shikoh,  extradition  and 
murder  of  ...  ...  663-4 

Bamanjasa  mountain  ...  ...  293 

Snmanta  mountain  ...  ...  294 

Humegha  mountain  ...  297 

Bumitri,  wife  of  Dasaratha  . . .  708 

Bunkbha,  eon  of  Garuda  ...  297 

Buniga  mountain  ...  ...  295 

Bunaman,  brother  of  Kanaa,  718-19 

Bandar  Pray  mg  ...  338,  850 

Bnng-yun,  Chinese  traveller,  429-30 

Bun  wan,  tribe  of  ...  ...  764 

Bupsrswa  mountain  289,  296 

Burabhi,  mother  of  kine  ...  299 

Snridevi,  goddess  of  wine  304,  795 

Bnrajbansia  in  Nepal  ...  ...  614 

Burns,  tribe  . .  .304,  320,  357,  360 

Suraaa,  mpther  of  the  serpents  . . .  299 

Buraeenas,  tribe,  364,  358,  361,  394,  719 
Buriahtra  or  Gujrit  357,  360 

Bfirya,  or  sun-worship  in  the 
Himalaya,  722,  704,  724  :  title 
of  Kishaa,  716  :  one  w^th  Siva, 

726  :  sanctioned  by  Sankara,  7  70  : 
in  Kumaon,  804  :  see  ‘  Aditya,’ 

[850,  858,  886,  894 
Btirya  deva  dynasty  in  Khie-pun- 
to  ...  429,  439 

Bhrja  Narayan,  the  sun-god  ...  804 

Burya  Biddhknta  in  use  . . .  845 


86s  tribe  of, 


360,  397,  399,  403 


Svatii  Vickana,  ritual  of,  8' 

Svetambara  Jainaa 
Bveti  over 

Swadba,  a  goddess,  ...  71 

Swallow  .(. 

Swamp  deer 
Swarga  or  paradise 
Bw£t  or  Ouohang,  286-7,  429-81 
river  ...  21 

Swayambhnaith  of  Nepil,  779 

ling  ...  71 

Bweta  mountains  ...  289,  21 

Swetodara  mountains  ...  21 

Swift 

Swinhoe,  on  birds 
Syimi,  a  name  of  Kali  7' 

Syamakaa,  tribe  ...  2' 

Sykes,  lishes  of  the  Deccan 
Sydnara,  Katyuris  of,  627,  6! 
Saema-tsien,  Qhinese  historian  3! 


Su-Sanysma,  title  of  Yama  ...  292 

Busboma  river  ...  ...  273 

Suswa  river  ...  338 

Bute  relates  tho  Purs  nos  ...  297 

Butra  period  ...  ...  271 

Butra  pit&ka  of  the  Buddhists  ...  747 

Butudri  river,  273,  359  :  see  ‘  Satadru.’ 
Buvarna-bhumi,  285,  290,  359,  362,  376, 

[468 

Suvarna-gotru  in  Tibet,  452,  455 

Buvarna-prubhasa,  Buddhist  work...  759 
Buvarna  river  of  Wilford  ...  313 

Bviha,  deity  ...  302,  884 

Bvastika,  emblem  of  the  Lichchhavis 
and  used  by  Bona  ...  ...  765 


878,  877 
...  420 
...  278 
798,  884 
62,  72 
...  28 


278,  886 
il,  778: 

776,  826 
289,  294,  297 
294,  297 
...  63 

...  73 

798,  812 
296,  359 
76 

527,  636,  539 
an  398,  401 


Tadasur,  title  of  Siva  ...  ...  782 

Ta-hia  (Baktria)  in  Chinese  authors,  397, 

[399,  400 

Tahora  or  Attak  ...  ...  358 

Tailor-bird  ...  ...  61 

Taittiriya  Brshmana  ...  793-4 

Takbt-Bahi  inscription  ...  406 

Takla  Khar,  fort  of,  capture  . . .  667 

Takman  deity  ...  ...  274 

Takoraioi  6f  Ptolemy,  356-7,  611 

Ta-koue  name  of  Yueh-ti  kingdom,  428 
Takshak,  the  Nfga.  281,  297,  299,  316,  373 
Tala jbanga  tribe  ...  ...  280 

Tallades  Bhfcbar  annexed  . . .  522 

Timadhaun  in  Knmaon,  inscription  at,  636 
Tnmaeas,  a  tribe  ...  368,  364 

T&mruvarna,  part  of  Bh&rata  . . .  293 

Tanba-Dhond,  action  with  Gor- 

khtlis  at  ...  ...  592 

Tandi,  the  Biahi,  ...  721,  780 

Tanganapura  of  the  grants  ...  472 

( Tanganoi  of  Ptolemy,  364-7,  369, 

862,  378  (note). 

TanguraGhit,  occupied  by  the  British,  649 
Taakara  mar  Jageswar,  301-2,  310,  315, 

[317,  825 

Tantras,  723,  740 :  Buddhist,  466 
618,  760,  758:  Saiva,  768,  761, 

797  :  teaohing,  860,  866  :  a  fifth 
veda  to  Saktae,  736  :  objects  of, 

769  :  translated  into  Tibetan  by 
Indian  teachers,  761 :  certain  ad¬ 
mixture  with  the  Bon  religion,  764, 

[876 

Taotse,  seot  in  China  ...  ...  767 

Tapkeswar,  a  title  of  Siva  ...  781 

Tapnban  in  the  Dhauli  valley ,284,  471, 786 
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Tim, a goddsss  ...  761 

Tarigis  of  KAB  Kuna,  60S:  aid 
in  Invasion,  .  ..  ...  647 

Tarai,  ancient  ruins  In  the,  448 :  ruler* 
of  the,  496 :  uuuuied  by  Orta 
Chaad,  689,  648,  646-60,  666-6, 
690-4 :  usurped  by  Nand  Kbin, 

696-7 :  fall*  to  Ouah,  698  i  Batten 
on  the  Taaii,  699,  600 :  NejAl. 

Timka,  an  Aura,  299,  804,  810,  718 
TArAnAth  on  Aaoka,  861,  877  :  cm 
the  Turaahkaa,  898  (note)  /  Yara- 
naa,  896  ;  an  Yaeabendha,  428-4 : 
pn  the  Pah*  ...  488 

Tmrikk-i-Diida  on  Kumaoa  ...  687 

TArini,  title  of  I>urga ...  ...  794 

Terkshye,'  (garuraj,  ...  790,  806 

Taxila  inscription  ...  ...  406 

Taylor  on  the  date  of  Sankara 
AohArya  ...  ...  464 

Teal  ...  ...  ...  71 

Tekr  or  wild  goat  ...  ...  88 

Temple  etatiatioa  of  Komaon,  701, 
809-12:  GarhwAl,  701,611 :  Dehrm 
DGn  ...  ...  701,818 

Teru  ...  ...  ...  72 

ThAkurdwAra  in  KAshipur  682,  688 

ThAkuri  B4jae  of  NepAl  496,  611,  616 
Thai  Baleawar  in  Sira  ...  810,  813 

Tha-li-lo  or  Direl  ...  429,  431 

Thai  kedAr,  temple  of  ...  810,  861 

Thipa  party  in  NepAl  613,  641,  668-70 
Tb  a  r  or  forest  goat  ...  83,45 

ThArus  of  the  TarAi,  270,  8^1,  591,  600 
Theobald  on  anakea,  78  :  on  sheila...  90 
Thohar  Cband,  RAja  ...  503 

Thomaa  on  the  Katy6ria,  381  :  B&k- 
trian, coins',  389,  738:  inscriptiona,  406 
Thorell  on  acorpiona  ...  ...  96 

Thruah,  58,  72 :  tit  ...  ...  63 

Thyaanura  ...  ...  100 

Tiaou-ohi  or  Sarangia  ...  ...  402 

Tibet,  267  :  local  natnea  of  rivers  in, 

292  .  little  Yneh-ti  take  refnge  in, 

402 :  history  of,  459 :  ailkwork 
introduced,  609:  inraaion,  673: 
gold  minea  ini  377  :  Chinese  occu¬ 
pation,  610  :  trade  with,  an  object 
of  in  te  re  at  to  the  Britiah,  643, 

668  Bnddhian)  in,  ‘  ‘  aee  Bud¬ 
dhism:  pie- Bnddhistio  religion  of,  764 
Tibetan  fauna  36,  47 

Tiele  Prof,  on  animism,  ....  702 

Tiger,  13,  45,  640  :  deaths  from  the 
attacka  of,  and  other  wild  animals,  14 
Tigor-beetlea  ...  104-5,  117 

Tiger-cat,  17 ;  Tiger-spotted  ciret 
oat  ...  ...  ...  19 

Tihri,  places  in,  839-41,527  ;  formed,  *680 
Timla  forts  occupied  by  the  Britiah,  665 


TimAr  in  Kabul,  484  :  in  Siwilika,  684 
Tirthakas,  met  of  ...  786,767 

Tit,  68  lark  ...  ...  68 

TiUi  or  lunar  day  ...  ...  646 

Titles  at  the  Pandukeewar  pant*  ...  479 
Toehari,  tribe,  858,  896-7,  401,  406 
Tolas  or  apritea  ...  ...  888 

To-li  or  Darel  ...  ...  489 

Tana  rirer  ...  887,868 

ToramAna  a  BAja  .  ...  417 

Tortoise- beetles,  ...  116,  146 

Trade  in  shawl-wool  ...  ...  41 

Ttaill,  G.  W.  — Assistant  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Kumaoa,  667 :  iu 
GarhwAl,  681 :  Commissioner,  678, 688-6, 

[888 

Traill,  on  the  BAjis,  ...  ...  866 

Tree-oa^  19:  tree-rat,  tree  mones  ..  24 

Tree-creeper,  66 :  warbler  ...  68 

Trees  In  the  sacred  Badari  . . .  895 

Trident  of  iron  at  Gopeswar,  830 : 
BArahit,  463  :  in  local  worship  ...  886, 


887,868 

...  417 
116,  146 

...  41 


Trigsrtta  or  Kangra  ...  .  .868-9 

Trikanda-tr.tha  ...  ...  764 

Trims]  Chand,  BAja  ...  ...  660 

Trinetra,  throe-eyed,  title  of  Siva,  806, 

[781 

Trinity,  notion  of  a,  unknown  to  the 
Vedas  ...  ...  706 

Tripura-Sundari,  epithet  of  Duiga,  796 
Triaanku,  epithpt  of  Satyarrata  ...  279 

Triahi  sarovara,  Dame  of  Naini  TA1,  817 
Triaiil,  mountain,  294,  792  :  of  the 
Mallas  at  B  rahat,  453,  512:  at 
Gopeswar,  330,  513,  776  :  at  Kath- 
mAndu,  514,  825,  868:  Tarsi,  673-4 

[6769 

Tririkrama,  deity  ...  ■■■  906 

Triyagi-Nardyao,  305,  827-8,  788,  813-14 
Trogua  Pompoms,  epitome  of,  391,  896 
Tryambekn,  title  of  Bjva  793 

Tungauath  in  GarhwAl,  229,  770,  774,  811, 

[869 

Tnrka  of  the  early  middle  age,  427,  432 
Turnip-fly 

Turushkae,  tribe,  353,  403,  407,  410,  416 
[427,  433,  467,  738 
Turvaau,  descendants  of  ...  279 

Tuahams  or  TukhAras  of  tbe  PnrAna*.  384, 
[393,  897,  426,  48  L  438 
Tnahti,  299:  s  goddeea  ..  884 

Tytter  on  Psradoxurua,  47 :  oe  snakes,  78 


Udn  title  amongst  Kators 
UdAyuna  Acbarya,  reformer 
Udeswar  temple  in  SAlam  811 
grant  to 


INDEX. 


Udrina  or  Swat  ...  ...  481 

Udyin  Cknd,  Bija  ...  *27,  684,  648 

Udyot  Chand,  Aija  ...  667,  669,  606 

Ddyot  Chandaasiar,  temple  of  ...  810 

Pgmwii,  father  of  Kanaa  ...  719 

Dgnlln,  title  of  Sira  . . .  322 

Oy,  title  of  Siva,  382,  721 :  an 
•atne,  737  :  hie  Sekti,  798  :  Ugm 
India  ...  ...  811,927 

Ugydta  lfahirudra,  feetiral  of  ...  851 

Ugyiri,  temple  to  ...  ...  812 

Ukhimath  in  Garhwil ...  730,  776-6,  806 
U lakes,  tribe  ...  ...  296 

Vika,  a  title  of  K41i  ...  ...  798 

Ulkagarh,  action  near,  in  Garhwil . . .  606 

Ulupi,  the  Nigini  ...  ...  281 

Una,  wife  of  Sira.  304,  822,  726,  761, 
[771,  786,  790,  798-4, 818,  849,  869 
Upagnpta,  Buddhist  teacher  ...  761 

Upamanyu,  the  sage  ...  283,  710,  721 

Upaaayane,  ritual  for .. .  ...  893 

Upanishads  ...  271,  768-9,  790 

Uparde,  local  deity,  ...  801,  849 

Vpdsakas  or  Buddhist  laity  ...  749 

Upend  is,  the  younger  India,  709,  748,  887 
Uphanii,  a  name  of  Nan  da,  793,  813 

Uphriyini,  a  goddess  ...  ...  801 

Upretia  of  Gangoli  ...  640,  657 

Uragas,  a  Naga  tribe,  296:  in  Ur- 
gam  ...  776,785 

UrgainNepkl  ...  ...  609 

Urundhati.  wife  of  Yasishtha  m  302 
Urupa,  country  ...  ...  296 

Ushi,  the  wife  of  Aniruddha,  729-30,  813 
Vsharana,  city  of  B4na  ...  730 

Utlnara,  country  ...  813,  369 

Uhkala  knanda  of  Skanda  purina  . . .  287 

Vtmraaankataa  ...  ...  279 

Uttam-kurua,  273,  278-9,  285.  289,  292, 

[853 

V  ttara-madras  ...  ...  273 

V  ttariytni  festival  ...  872 


Vich,  a  goddess 
Valhhojas,  a  tribe 
Vaibhrtja,  forests  of 


273.  299 
...  279 
...  294 


Vaidyanath  or  fiaijndth  temple,  520: 

Siddh.  M  832,  859 

Vaikauka,  country  ...  294,  296 

Vaikwntha,  title  of  Vishnu  ...  789 

Vairatnagar  ...  ...  443 

Vairochana,  the  Buddhist  deity  . .  763 

Vaishnara  temples  in  the  Himalaya, 

701  :  tenets.  723 contest  with 
Bairaa  ...  724, 731 

Taishnsri,  8aktiof  Viahnu,  801,  819, 

•71  :  Purina  ...  ...  286 

Yak  Thaknra  of  Nepil,  496  511,  516,606 
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Vaivaswata,  299:  Yimo,  292,297 

Yajraki  mountain  ...  ...  296 

Yajra-pini,  Bnddhist  deity,  753,  759,  890 

V  ikit  aka,  a  Greek  state,  834,  893,  491 

Vikeswmror  Bigeswar  in  Kumaon  ...  469 

Vallabhis  of  Gnjiit,  410  :  see  Balla- 

bha. 

Valerian’s  capture  by  Shdhpur  ...  426 

Vimiohiris,  the  Sikta  ...  865 

Vimana,  aratir  of  Vishnu,  708,906 

V  art  ha,  aratir  of  Vishpu,  288,  708,  784, 

[865-6,  887,  920 
Variha-mihira,  astronomer,  894,  413,  419 
Var4ha  Purina,  286:  country  ...  296 

Yarihi  deri,  goddess,  760,  801,  812,  819, 

[850 

Vararuchi,  writer  ...  ...  283 

Vararumini,  epithet  of  Durga  ...  794 

Varshney a,  title  of  Krishna  ...  716 

Vanina,  portion  of  Bhirata,  293  : 
deity,  292  ,  299,  300,  747,  773,  886, 

[894-5 

Vsruni,  goddess  of  wine,  3(>4,  319,  320 
Varvaras, .tribe  ...  279,  795 

V  ustti  near  the  Indus,  358,  376  -  peo¬ 
ple  ...  ...  ...  280 

Yasishtha,  sage,  277,  279-80,  298,  802, 

[217,  320,  805 

Yassiliei  on  Buddhism,  translated 
by  LaComuie  ...  488,  755 

Vasubandhu,  the  Buddhist  sage,  408,  423, 

[753 

V isudeva  of  the  coins,  405-7  :  the 
deity,  706,  711,  714-15,  718  :  true 
and  false,  731-2:  in  Garhwil,  732,  785, 
[814,  887,  906,  919 
Vasudbira,  mountains  294,  296 

Visuki,  tue  Naga,  281,  299,  318,  782, 

[835-7,  845,  850 
Vasumati,  country  ...  ...  290 

Vosus,  295:  sprung  from  Krishna,  716, 

[732,  880 

Vstadhanas,  a  tribe  ...  358,361 

Vatoshpati,  deity  ...  ...  900 

Vijro,  deity,  292,  297,  705:  title  of 
Krishna,  ...  716-7,  790,  894 

Veyu  Purana,  286,  288,  292,  319,  357, 
[384,  393,  458,  726,  806,  836 
Vedsngas  -  ...  271 

Veddnta-Sdra,  system  of  philosophy,  768 

Yedarambha,  ceremonial  of  ...  905 

Vedas,  Himalaya  in  the,  271  :  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the,  272  :  not  a  bible  to 
the  masses  in  Indii,  280,  700  :  re¬ 
viled  by  tbe  Saivas,  727.732  :  con¬ 
sidered  insufficient  by  Buddha,  744,  761, 

[863 

Vedaryisa  aratir  of  Vishun  ...  70ft 

Vena  or  Ben  Raja  ...  ...  300 

V  enumat.  country  ...  ...  290 
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Vi  deha  or  Tirhfit,  .  861,  878 

Yidhyamantramayi,  goddoas  ...  780 

Vidlsa,  a  itaU  ...  ...  895 

VidyAdharas  genii,  296-7,  BOO,  820-9,  754 

V  ijaya,  epithet  of  Dnrga  794,  601 

Vljaya-rdjya,  of  the  grunts,  472,  401,  616 
VtAhpati,  festival  ...  ...  669 

Vikrama  Chand,  hAja ...  ...  628 

Vinata,  mother  of  Garura  ...  804 

Vinaya-pitaka  of  the  fiudhhiata  On 
discipline  ...  747-60 

Vindhyns,  hills,  ...  298,  305,  806 

...  2!)4 

...  77-8 
...  689 
...  289 

...  725 

299,  729 
...  292 
...  297 


Vipasi  nver 
Viperfhe  snakes 
Vipula,  a  goddess 
Vipula  mountain 
Virabhadra  at  Daksha's  sacrifice 
Virochana,  the  Deity  ... 

VirupAksha 
Visakaoha  mountain  ... 

Vishnu,  an  Adityu,  299 :  worship  of, 
in  the  Himalaya,  701  :  in  the  Ve¬ 
das,  704 :  in  the  TtihAsa  and  epic 
periods,  707  :  avatars  of,  298,  332, 
707 :  as  RAma,  708 :  as  Krishna, 
709-20 :  interpolation  in  epic  poems 
regarding,  722  :  bow  of,  724 :  at 
Daksha’s  sacrifice,  725-8  .-  the  con¬ 
test  with  B&na,  729-30  :  with  Sai- 
vas  at  Benares  and  the  false  Vagu- 
deva,  781 :  reconciliation  with  Si¬ 
va,  783  :  tnust  have  been  less  po¬ 
pular  with  the  masses,  738,  758  : 
sanctioned  by  Sankara,  770 :  curses 
Brahma,  771  .  temples  to,  783-8: 
names  of,  789  90  :  birth  of  Gane- 
sha.  803  :  list  of  temples,  813-14  : 
festivals 
Vishnn  prayig 
Vishnu  purAna,  286, 

384,  893,  458,  707, 


851,  886 
332,  860 
288,  292,  319,  357, 
713,  731,  786,  805, 
[805-6,  886 
...  295 
706,  718,  747,  779 
274,  277,  279,  894 
776,  811,  858 
273,  294 


Vishuddha,  mountain 
Visvakarma 
VisvAmitra.  sage, 

VisvanAth/ title  of  Biva, 

Vitas ta  river, 

Vithoba  affiliated  to  Siva  ...  738 

Vole.  Himalayan,  ...  ...24,47 

Vrttyas  outcastes  ...  ...  280 

Vrihaapati,  sage  295,  820,  487,  797  : 

Jupiter  ...  898,  919 

Vrindia  name  of  Kali...  797,  812 

Vrishalas,  outcasto  ...  279,  282,  881 

Vrisba  bhanka  Banka ra,  title  of  Siva,  296 


Viiahbhokshana,  title  of  Vishnu 
Vrieha  vatsa,  country 
Vrishnie 
Vritiyn  river 
Vultures 
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.  295 
.  716 
.  294 

'49,  72 
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VyaghreswarorBAgeswar  ir  Kumann,  469 
VyAhriti  mantra  ...  ...  875 

Vyasa,  sage,  281,  297,  310,  343,  752 

w. 


Wagtail 

Waigalis  of  KAfiristan, 

WsJckeoaur,  on  apidert, 

Walden,  on  birds 

Wallace,  on  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  anitnals 
W  arbler 

W  ardak  inscription 
Wasps 

Water  hen,  70,  beetlas 
Wax-bill 
Weasel 
Weaver- bird 

Weber  on  Ob&raka,  274 :  route  of 
the  Ary  as,  977  :  date  of  Sankara, 

464:  Vaidik  trinity,  706:  Bats 
rndriya,  720:  on  Buddhism,  742, 

749  on  Etna 
Weevils 

Westwood,  on  insects  ... 

Wheeler,  on  the  NAgas  .. 

Whirligigs  bec»  lee  105 

White-ante 

While  Hunt,  of  the  KAbul  mlley.  427  8 
Whitney.  Prof.,  on  the  Pasnpati  form 
of  Biva 

Wilford  on  the  BkAnda  purAna  288- 
Mount  Caucasus,  37v  VikraniA. 
ditya,  412  •  1*sIh  inacriptk  n 
Williams,  G  ,  lis*  of  GarbwAl  Rajas, 
Williams,  M.,  on  Vedantism,  768,  on 
village  deities 
Wilson,  on  Entomology 
Wilson,  H.  U  ,  on  the  Pursues,  287, 

3P4-  on  Bankara  Acbarya.  468-4 
on  MahAbh&rata,  722-3  :  on  fiana, 
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406 
244 
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66 
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112  138 

...  101 

374 
I  SI 
180 
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730  :  N  ops  lose  Buddhism 

...  763 

Wolf,  20  Tibetan 

...35.47 

Wood  ob  at 

...  61 

Woodcock 

...  69 

Woodpecker 

...64,78 

Wool,  shawl,  and  Bhotiya,  41  : 

mu.. 

nufaoturee 

...  42 

Wren,  85  .  Warbler  ... 

61 

Wry-neck 

...  65 

Wursbik  of  Bansa  and  Nagar 

...  437 

Wu-sun 

...  400-1 

Y. 

Yadn,  KrishnA's  tribe, 

712,  718 

Yageswar :  see  J  ages  war. 

Yajnavalkya,  atory  of  ... 

...  832 

964 
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Fagt. 

Yikihani,  a  goddess,  ...  798,812 

Yakshas,  tribe  of*  Himalaya,  290,  296-9, 
[353,  376,  409,  716,  748,  750,  759 
Yak,  or  baa  ehaur,  35,  77 :  tame,  35 : 

domestic  and  crosses,  ...  88 

Yima,  292 :  title  of  Krishna,  716,  795, 

[855,  894 

Yam  uni,  river,  294:  a  mountain,  858,  361, 

[364,  372 

Yaudheya,  Jud  district  ...  359 

Yarkand  river,  292,  401,  429,  512 

Yaska,  grammarian  ...  274 

Yasoda,  foster  mother  of  Krishna,  712,  794 
Yassan,  Dorns  of,  300:  Katora  of  381,  435 
Yavanas,  Bakkrian  Greeks,  270,  279- 
83.  282,  341,  366-8,  361,  385,  400,  409, 

[■122 

Yesh  kun  of  Bansa  and  Nagar 
Yetha,  tribe,  4*8-30  :  437  :  See  ‘Yueh-ti  ’ 
Yita,  tribe,  4l8  :  Bee  ‘  Yueh-ti 1  ... 

Tog*,  Bati  dies  by,  720  :  school,  742-4  : 

[759-60,  808,  860 
Yogiohirya  school  of  Buddhism,  753-4: 
Bkimi  Sattra  of  Aryaaanga,  754,  760, 

[762 


Yoga-nidri,  sleep  of  meditation  ...  795 
Yog  bndri,  temple,  784,  787,  814 

Yoni:  See  'Linga’ 

Yudhishthira  the  Ptndsva,  281,  711,  712, 

[716,  732 

Yueh-ti,  a  branch  of  Toohari,  368, 

897 :  from  Chinese  sonroes,  388, 

400 :  history  of  their  expulsion  t  j 
the  Hinng-nu,  401*:  the  little  taka 
refuge  with  the  Tibetans,  402,  428  : 
in  Kashmir,  ...  409,  426 

Yule  on  the  Bone  ...  ...  766 

Ymn  drmn,  the  svastika  used  by  Bods,  766 
Yusuf sai  inscription  ...  ...  405 

Yuyutsu,  Raja  of  Indzapastha  ...  281 

z. 

Zariaspa  ...  ...  403 

Zoology,  vertebrdta,  1 :  invertebrata, 

87  :  references  to  works  on  local, 
will  be  found  after  each  section  : 
lists  given  neither  exhaustive  nor 
on  a  level  with  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  ...  3 


